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TIUNSI.ATOR’S PREFACE 


A RT history' is, in its eM^ntisIs, Ibe hbtory of 
man, for no ono otn write the story of nrt in 
^ & more than n auperflrial way without following 
out the relnlicu of each school to the ideas of iU |)eriod 
And its ]>eopl«. But it ia even more ll)an that: it is Iho 
liiatory of the dcvelofiineot of man as revmled by his 
art. Elje Paure, in the present history, pursuea this 
idea with u ftilriity xncl an un<leraUcrlltut that it has 
never received till now, Indeed, one ma}> almost 
•ay that nich a work u OiU could not hove been 
written earlier, for it hae been only gradually that 
we bavu come to understand the relation of art to the 
character and surroumlinRi of the races it repmenU, 
Various works on Isolated artists and schools have 
dealt with their subject from this standiwint, but 
there evisted no survey of tho world's art as a whole 
until the four volumes of this series were written. 

The profeaalonaJ. whether critic, teacher, or artist, 
will find in these ps^ tho fullest application of the 
modem theory of history (for the governing idea here 
Is one that goes beyond the llniibi of art history), while 
the layman will follow the epic of man's development 
in company with a passionate lover of beauty who 
hss Ibe gift of oommunicating bln enthusiasm. It is 
a fallacy to believe that a book for the general reader 
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should dilute the Idees of worics Addressed to Ape* 
daliiU. The contnry is true: to meet the needs of 
persons of divene interests, more intensity of Iden 
is required) more brendth of scope, thnn is deniended 
of s treAtise for spedsluitj), whose concern with theii 
subject will CAUM thorn to overlook dryn«vw und 
diffuAeness if « vsJusbie theorj* is cslnblUlicci or new 
fscU ure trrived st. 

For A compArison of the older snd the newer views 
of Art history, the render enn Bcorcel.v be referred to 
Aiiythinjf desrse thsa M. Fsure's own discussion in 
the prefucA to the new edition of this work (pn^ xxxv). 
Ills brief reference there to the synoptic tai>lr* nt the 
hsck of CAch volume mny be supplemented by the 
AssurAnees received from various close students of 
the speciul schools And epochs. wIm Agree in voiichiTV^ 
for Uie thoroughness with which this most objective com* 
pUtUon of names cad d«tCH has been mode. A refer* 
ence chnrt is Urns constAnti.v before the reader, serving 
him As A rood map docs n traveler. The text of uio«t 
art histories doee little more tbnn Amplify «uch ubles. 
Hie characteristic whkh dislinguixhes Kile Pivurc*s 
EUiory of Art Is that it shows the moss of facts func* 
tieoAfly—os the tiving brsie and heart of mankind. 

The loyally with which, in the preface mentionnl. 
M. Faure defends the work of tlie Archieologist is 
due m part to his appreciation of the material that 
the searchers for detail liave placed at his disposal, 
but doubtless io part aUo to the fact that he himself 
knows the labor of obtaining the fireUliand inforoio* 
tion OA which the history and interpretation of art 
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are buQt. At no ooe place, however (and one need 
not fear to lay too much atreaa oa this point), does 
he fall into the error of imagining that an aasemblizig 
of facta la bi&tory. Even when writing of arts like 
the Egyptian and the Greek, as to which his study 
on the hiatorio sites haa given him a special authority, 
when treating of the Gothic period, as to which 
his knowledge is so profound as to make Mr. Have^ 
lock Ellis apply the word ''unsurpassable" to the 
chapters of this history on Gothic nrt~his modero 
iin<lcratanding of his task causes htic to refer con* 
stanliy to the philosophy, social life, and ideals of 
the people under examination, and not to their art 
alone. He goes farther, and by a series of dramatic 
confrontalionj makes us realise the differences among 
the uti and llielr debt to one another. Thus, in the 
ppges on the Gothic hr has before his eyes tlm color 
of Mohameuedan art which was of siKh importance 
to western Europe when its retumlltg cntuJrrs brought 
back to the glassmakers of the cathedrals their maoi* 
orlas of the Orient. Yet M. Panre's tmiin guide in 
this part of his study is the life of the medirevid cotn* 
mune; be shows its relation to the appesTAOce or 
Bonappearooce of great cathedrals in the French cities 
and its use as a basis for an explauatlon of the differ¬ 
ence between English and Preocli Gothic. We are 
thus relieved In very large raeMure from the tyranny 
of taste and of arbitrary assertion that plays so large 
a part in most art writing. 

la the present volume, again, the rise sod dsclliie 
of Greek art are not treated as matters that have 
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befo peroiMientVv decided b.v experts; neither dees the 
eutbor his stetements m terms of le&thetu s 

to be foUowni odI^* by those persons who IiAve had h 
s|»cei>d experienec In the arts. The sources of (ireek 
art are atudied with u view of HllowiQjf unj^ODe intiT* 
ested in the subject to *ee the reiMm for the focus" 
tJint vouid Ik produced when the elements of the 
Ught were fu«ed, the golden period is considei ed with 
reklion to the idesM of phiiosoph.v and liberty which 
had 90 great nn effect on the arts, nnd hi Oreece turns 
to the Dusk of M4nkin<i (with which varinnt of ^Vag¬ 
ner’s woisl "OntteNliiminerung" M. Paure entitle* 
Kia ehupter on the decline), we are agnln shown, in 
thu idcM at work io the race, the reasons for the new 
phases of Its art—and not simply’ told that one slutne 
U later or worse than another, or involved in technical 
intrieaeiea from which we only cscapo with the claaaie 
"i« fHdibiit." 

A faaturo of the history, whicli. the English reader 
will recognise with the (our volumaa before hinii is the 
scope of the work. It is one of the proofs of iU right 
to represent the modern idea of art. Spinning with 
the accaadioiu to our knowledge a century’ ego, when 
important Greek works OJune to northern Europe, 
we have for a hundred years been ertendiog the 
boundaries of (he art considered cbasle. The nus* 
terpieocs of Japan, China, and India have been reach- 
i&g us only siooe the middle of the nioetcenth century. 
The last of the exotic arts to affect Europeans has 
beeo that of the Afncan sculptoia. No other history 
approaches that of M> Faure in its full and clear 
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study of th« contribution of those more letely reto^* 
nisrO arts to the widening of our horison end to the 
changes in our underaUndiTtg which they have caused. 

It is not alone that the art of the last half ceaturj' 
is dilTerent from that of earlier times because it is 
built OQ a vrider ba»e» but that to^iay ve see the whole 
of tjie past with new eyes. As our thought evolves 
there will unquestionably be further changes in our 
callmate of the post, but the suntnukry resulting from 
the present work inay conhdeDtly be expeeiod to holdita 
rank aa an important one in tlie bUlory of the subject. 
For we have here the ideas of a period of inteose 
research aad eritlaun. and a point ia that period 
when our thought baa attained at leo^tt a temporary 
Iromiuiliily through its groap of the Mw elemenla at 
iU comman<l and through an outlook on art that 
repreMUta the creative lacn of the epoch. 

It ie to be doubted whether later critics will differ, 
to n radical degroe. from the judgment of IIk Renais* 
since to which M. Faurc points in his volume on thnt 
period, for the great critical activity of tho last half 
century has been specially occupied witli the Henais* 
■ancc. and M. Paure knows well the results of this 
study. Perhaps it will be around the volume oo 
Uodtm Ari that later diecusslon will raamly center, 
for here the currents of interpretotloo sometimes 
issue from conflicting sources. M, Faure's oaolysb, 
however, must have o permaneot Ictersst. for It is 
based on too deep oa understanding of the political 
end social structure of tbe European countries ever 
to be entirely superseded. It Is the philosophy of a 
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man wbow roJe in tbe driuoe of his tim« U enriched 
by the freat broedth of bis activiUee and who has 
drawn on them all in his writing on art*—the central 
interrjt of hu career. 

Elic Paure is a physician, and the scientist’s 
knowledge and point of view is to be traced in hie 
//irierv ‘if masterly essay on 

Lamarck. He is one of the founders of the liniversil^ 
Populaire and one of its lecturers. The thought on 
social queetlons whidi informs theso books by M« 
Paure that treat of economic and radel evolution, 
of ethics and of war, recure when he writca of art, or 
rather he looks on all of these things us inextricably 
mingled. 

As we reach his |>agcs on the later nlueti’cnth cen¬ 
tury and the twentieth (for the last volume <ia'rles 
us to the art produced since the wor), wv i^nd the 
author giving not enl.v the original judgments lliat 
charactcriM his history from its beginning, hut trans¬ 
mitting to us the Ideas of the artists theniseK’oa. for 
u a result of his perMns] acquaintance with many 
of the chief worken of his lime, he Is enabled to speak 
not only of them but for them. 

And yet tbe tone of these pages is but IJtllu different 
from that of the reauundcr of tlio work; the arts of 
the past have been so alivi for the writer that his 
words seem to come most often from one who had 
seen tho work produced. ’(Vhile searching untiringly 
for the facts of history and presenting thar'essentials 
in tbe Order and relationship that the most modern 
scholarship has made available, the Idea behind tbe 
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woric muit {m M. Fauk hloiielf cxplaioi ia Ibe 
preface to tbe new edition before cited) be tinged «itb 
U;e penoniJity of die vriter xnd by tbe chAraoter of 
hi» time. “The historian who cnlle bimaelf o soientiat 
dimply utten n piece of folly.*' Lo tbeec matten 
judgmeot is meviublc. for to write the history of art 
one must make one's decuiona oj to what it b. The 
writinf of it ii in iUelf a work of art—as tbe atyle of 
Elie Faure ia there to prove. Only one wbo feels the 
emotionj of art can tell others which are the great 
works and niake clear the orilective poem formed by 
their history. It is precisely because Rlie Faure ia 
adding aomething to that poem that he has the right 
to tell tis cd its meoiiiag. 
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A RT. which mprcHCj life, in m mynteHoui u h’fe. 

It c»CH|)ej< all fon))u)M, ms life doM. But the 
^ ^ nml of Jefiniog itpurBues IIS, becsuM It rnlcni 
crery hour of our exlstcnee, ij[|randislnf Ihr fui|»ectj 
of that PtiittflM !>/ its more elevated forma nr dia- 
honurin# them by IM lower fornm. No metier how 
JiaLutteful It U for mb to meke the effort to hear hjiiI 
to observe, It la lm|>ouible for us not to hear and to 
nee, it la impoulble for us to refrain wholly from form* 
in^ some kind of opinion of the world of appearanois 
—the meaning of which it is precisely the rniaaion of 
art to reveal to us. Hittoriaoe, moralistsi biolofista, 
and metaph^’siciani—all those who demand of Ufa 
the secret of iU ori^as and iU purpo a e o • are sooner 
or later compelled to ask why we recognize ourselves 
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in thft worjcs which nuiiif«8t life. Bu t the too rtvtricted 
limits of bioIog>'» of metsphyaics» of niorehtj'. and of 
history compel us to urrow the l^ld of our vision 
when we enter (be moving immensity of tJic poem 
that men sin^, for^ts, end has he^un eg&in to iio^ 
end to forget ever since he has been men. It mniters 
not which of these studies has interested ns, the feeling 
for beauty wilt be found to be identical in ol) of them. 
And without doubt it is this feeling that dominates 
them and draws them on to that poosihlo unity which 
is the goat of human activity and which alone mnkei 
that activity reel. 

It is Only by listening to the heart that one can 
apeak of art without belittling it. We arc all. in some 
measure, porlakcrs of the truth, but we cannot know 
truth itself, \inleM wo desire poosionutely to seek it 
out and, hnving found it, feel the enthusinain lo pr^ 
claim it vridriy. Only he who pennits the divine 
voices to sing within him knows how to respect the 
myxtery of the work which inspired him to induce 
other men to shore in his emetton. Miclieiet «ljd not 
betray tho Octhic workmen or Michael Angelo, 
because he himself was consumed by tlie peutMOn 
which uplifts the nave of the cathedrals and that 
other passion winch unchains its storm In tlte vaults 
of the Sistinc. Baudelaire was a great poet because 
be penetrated tc the central hearth from which tbu 
spirit of the heroes radiates in force (uid in tight- 
Moreover, if the ideas of Taine did not die with him. 
it is because his artist's nature is greater than his will 
and because his dognotle stiffncaa is continually over- 
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flowed by ibe ioceMuntly renewed w*ve of seziMlIons 
and M ima^g. 

Tain* carae at the hour when we learned that ourovo 
destiny was bound up with the acts of those who have 
prwtded us on life’s roul nod even with the very 
structure of the earth from which we spring. He 
WM. therefore, in a position to see the form of our 
thought issue from the mold of history. ‘’Art sums up 
life.” It enters us with the strvnglh of our soil, the 
color of our sky, through thu aUvistJC preparation 
whieh determines It, ns well as througli the pnastons 
and the will of men—which it defines. For the expres¬ 
sion of our ideas, we enplo}' the inaterlaJs which our 
eycn eno ace and our hands toueb. It is impossible 
that Phidias, the scnlplor who lived In the Soulli. in 
a dearly <U'!finvd worid, and Rembmndt, tbe painter 
who lived In the mist of the North, amid a floating 
world -two men aeparated by twenty ocoturics during 
whi^ humanity lived, suffered, and aged—should 
use the same words. Only, it is oeeesaarj' that ws 
should recognise oursdvee in Rembrandt as well as 
in Phidias. 

* Not until we have expressed In seme sort of languogc 
tbe appeeraBce of the things obout ua do these tilings 
exist for ’US nod retain their appeerutce. If ort were 
nothing more than e refiectieo of societies, wbkh paaa 
like shadows of clouds upon the earth, we should ask 
no more of art than that it teach us history. But it 
rccoujita mao to us. and. through him, the universe. 
It goes beyond the moment, It lengthens the duration 
of time, it widens the comprehension of mao, and ex- 
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tends llie life nnd limit of the universe. It Itcee oim'ing 
eternity lo its moinentAr}' form. 

Id recQuntJn^ uud to us, art leaches tis to know 
ond uoJcrsUuul ounelves. The strao^ thin^ is that 
there should be any need for art to Jo this. TuU 
stoi's book ' mennt notiiiof eW. He mine nl u pnin- 
ful moment when, strongly fortified by the result* 
u( our rtaenrcli work, but h('wil(lere<l by the horiann'^ 
whirl} it opened, wo perceis'od tlut our effort wiis 
heoomiiig diffuaccl, and )toug])t to compare the rexnUs 
attained in order to unite in a common fnilh jiml 
march forward. We think and believe what we m*rd 
to think and to believe, niul it U this whlHi given to 
our thoughts and belief", throughout our Imtoryi 
lhal j&deatructible foumlation of liun\tnity which 
they mI! have. ToUtoi said what it woe netewuirj' to 
any at the moment when \\r Miid it. 

Art ia the appeal to the instinct of ooiumuniun in 
men. We reengniao one another by the echoea it 
awakens in us. which we iraiumit to others by our 
enlbusiosm. and which reeound irt the d«*eds of men 
Ihroughout all generatieos, even when those genera* 
lions may not suspect it. If, during the hours of 
depraasion and lack of eomprehenaion only a few of 
us hear the eall. it la that In these hours we alone 
possess the idealiatic energy which later is to reaoimote 
the heroism asleep la the multitudes. It bos been 
said that the artist is suiGcient unto himself. That 
is not true. The artist who soys so i« infceled witli 
an evil pride. The artist who balieves it is not an 
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artist. If b« bad not neadad the moet ujiiveraal of 
our lan^a^, tbs artist would not h&v« created it. 
He would di; the ground to f et hi& breed on a desert 
island. No one has more need of the presence and 
approbation of meo. He apaalcs because he feels 
their presence around him. and lives in the hope— 
sometbnes despaired of but never relinquished—Ibat 
the)' will come at last to understand blm. It is hU 
funr^lon to pour out his bcinit. to ^ve as much as be 
can of his lifei to demand of others that they also 
give him as much as they ean of tliemselves. to realise 
with them—in an obscure and magnlilcent collaboro* 
tion- *a harmony all the uiore inipresalve that a icrcater 
number of Uvea have participated in it. The artist, 
to whom men give everything, returns in full measure 
what he hu taken from them. 

Nothing touches us except what happens to us or 
what can happen to u«. The artist is ourselves, He 
ha% behind him the sams depths of humanity, whether 
enUiuiiostlc or (IcprtSNeil; ho hos uboul him the same 
secret nature, which each of Iiis steps broadens. The 
artist, is the crowd, to which we aU belong, whkli 
delinva us all. with our conseot or despite ourresiitance, 
Hr has not the power to gather up the stones of the 
house which he builds us (at the risk of erushlog In 
his breast and of tearing his bands), on an^' road save 
that OD which we travel at his side. Hu must sufer 
from that which oiakos our suffering, and we must rooke 
hire suffer. He must feel our joys and he must derive 
there from us. It is necessary that he live our griefs 
and our inner victoriex. even when we do not feel them. 
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Tbc Artist cAA f«el And dominaU hla surroundini^s 
o&Iy wben h« coondm them as a means of creation* 
Only then does be give us those penuanent realitiee 
n'bich all acta and aU moments reveal to those who 
knew bow to see and how to live. These realities 
survive the chaimee in humnn soaely as tbe maas of 
the sea survives tbe agitations of its surface. Art is 
always a “system of relatioos." and a sjmthelic sy^ 
tem. This is true even of priraitive art, which shews 
the passionate pursuit of an esseulicJ sentiment, 
despite its indefstlgahle aecuinulstlon of detail, Every 
imsfe symbolisee in brief tbe idea which the artist 
ereatee for himself of tbe unlimited world of sensa* 
tions and forma. Every imafo Is an expression of his 
dceire to bring about in this world the rci^ of that 
order whlob ha knows how to dlsoovar in it. Art ha* 
been, since iU most huinbia origina, the realisation of 
the preseatimenta of certain men—who answer the 
needs of all men. Art has forced tbe world to yield 
to it the laws which have permitted us to establish 
progrc a aively the sovereignty of our mind over the 
world. Emanating from humanity, art has revealed 
to humanity Its own Intelligence. Art bas denned 
tbe races; alo&a it bears the testimony of thdr dra* 
reatk effort. If v« want to know what we are, we 
muet understand what art is. 

Art initiates us Into certain profound reahtiee whose 
actual possession would enable huraanlty to bring 
about, within and around, itself the supreme harmony 
which is tbe fugitive goal of its endeavor; we do not 
desire such possesaion. however, as iU effect would 
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be to bill movement emd thereby kill Lope. Art U 
eurely Bometliin^ infinitely i^ater than it li imagined 
to be by tlioee who do not uuderatead it. Perbap 
also it is more praeUcal than U thought by many o< 
tbttte who fed the force of its actieu. Rom of ibe 
asaocintion of our aenaibility aud our experience* 
formed in order that we may ba Ihe iiiuterB of our* 
•eivca. it hu> at all evenla, notiung of that diainter- 
eated aloofneu to which Kant, Speocor, and Guyau 
himseTf attempted to limit iu apLrre. All th» Imagr* 
in the world are useful inatrujnenU for us, and the 
work of art altracU us only because we recogniae ia 
it the formulution of our desire. 

Wr admit freely that object! of primary utility'** 
our clothing, our furuiture, our vehicles, our rofidi, 
our houses—seem to us bmutiful when they serve 
their* purpose adequately. But we stoutly persist ia 
l^acfng abovc-Hhat is, outside of Nature, Ihe tupe* 
nor organisms In which she prMlalms hemelf—our 
bodies, our faces, our thoughts, the infinite world of 
ideas, of pasaons, and of the landscapes in which these 
organutme live, and by which they are mutually defined • 
so that we are unable to separate them. Guyau did 
not go far enough when he asked himself if tho most 
useful gesture were not the moat beautiful, and with 
him we recoil from the dedsive word as if it would 
stide our dream. Vet we know our dream to be imper* 
isbable. since we shall never attain that reallaalioa 
of ourselves which we pursue unceaangly. Let me 
quote a sentence uttered by bim amoug all men whose 
iatelllgeace was freest, perhaps, from any material 
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IrniitstioD: "1» it not tlie functioii of 8 iKHUliful 
body.” said PUto. " w it oot ibt utilit.v wbieh d«inon' 
stratus to ui tlifit it is boautifiil^ And e%‘oryth)n£ 
wbicU we find boautiiul^ap«s colon. hOunds. pra- 
feasiona —«jt not all Uimo IwAtitHul in th« mciufurc 
that »<• find tlinn useful^* 

L«t our idoAlisni be reassured! It is only by a lonx 
accumiiUtion of emotion nnd of vill that man reaches 
the point on lifo’;< road where be can reco^izv the 
forms iriitch are useful to Iiiin. It is this choice alone, 
made by certnin iiiinds. which will determine for (he 
future, in the instineU of inulllludea, wh&t is <lestinc<l 
to pus from Ibe domain of speeulaticm into the domain 
of pmeUee. It is our jfcn'Tal development, it Is the 
pninful but eensl&nt purification of our intelliffenco 
and of our Hwirc, which crenlc and render necesanry 
t'ertain fonn^ of civilixatien—which positive minds 
Iraosintc into the direct und easy satisfaction of all 
their material needs. )M)at is most useful to man is 
the idea. 

The beautiful form, whether it be a tnx or a river, 
the bre&sta of n wnnian nr her sides, the shoulders or 
arms of a man. or the eras him of agod—Uic beautiful 
form is the form that adapts itself to its function. 
The idea has no other role than that of deficinj; tliu 
form for us. The idea is the lofty outlook and the 
infinite extension in the warld and in the future of the 
moat imperious of our instincts. It sums up and 
proclaicos this instinct as the flower and the fruit sum 
up the plant, prolong it and perpetuate it, Every 
beiaf. even the lowest, contalna within himself, at 
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once in bu eertKty ftdveotur^^^^hen be lores— 
^ Lbe poetry of the world. And he whom we call 
the artist U the one among living beings wlto, in tbc 
presence o( universal life, maintains the state of love 
in hid heart. 

The obscure and formidable voice which reveals to 
mao and to woman the beauty of woman and man. 
and impels them to make a decisive choke so that 
they may perpetuate and perfect theli species, never 
ceases to resound In the artist, strengthened and 
multiplied hy all the voices ai«l the murmurs and the 
sounds and the tremblings which accompany it. Thai 
vmce^^ie Is forever hearing it, every time that the 
grasses move, every time that a violest or graceful 
form proclaims its life along bis pathway. He hears 
it aa he follows, from the roots to the leaves, the rise 
of the sap from under the earth to the trunks and the 
branches of the trees, every time that he looks at Uie 
riting and falling as if to respond to the tide of billions 
of life<ells that roll in it, every time that the fructi* 
tying force of beat and rain ovr>rwhelms him, every 
time that the generating winds repeal to him that 
human hymns are made up of the calls to voluptu¬ 
ousness ami hope with which the world is filled. He 
seeks out the forms wbidi be foresees, as a man or an 
onimal in tJic grip of love seeks them. Hi^ desire 
passes from one farm to another, he compares them 
pitilessly, and froco his comparisons there spriogv 
forth, one day, the superior form, the idea w)io.sc 
recollection will weigh on his heart so long as he has 
not imparleil hU own life to It. He suffers until 
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<k*tb, because each time that ht hti made a form 
fruitful, brought ai) idea to light, tLc linage of another 
ii bom in him, and because his hope, never wearic:! of 
reaebing out for what be desires, can only be barn of 
the despair at not having atlaised his desire. He 
suffers i his lyrannictil disquietude often niaVea those 
ixround him suffer. But around him, and fifty cen* 
turies after him, he conaolea inihioni of men. The 
work be will leave behind him will assure an increase 
of power to those who oaa understand the logic and the 
cvrtilude of bis imagea. 1b listening to him, men will 
enjoy the illusion which he enjoyed foe o moment" 
the illusion, often formidable but always eiinobling, 
of abeohta adaptation. 

It is the only divine illusient We give the name of 
A god to the form which beat interprets our deair^ 
srDsual, moral, individual, social, no matter what,— 
our vague <lairo to comprehend, to utilise life, ccaae^ 
louly to extend the limits of the intelligence and the 
heart. With this deeire we invade the linos, tlie pro* 
jections, and the volumee which proclaim this form 
to us. and it is in the mHting with the powerful forces 
that circulate within the form that the god reveals 
himaelf to us. From the impact of the spirit that 
animates the form with the spirit that animatsa us, 
life springs forth. We shall never be able to utilise 
it uniMS it responds wholly to thcee obscure move< 
ments which diclate our own aetjoos. Rodin sees 
quivering in the block of marble a man and a woman 
knotted together by their arms and their legs, but 
we shall never understand the tragic necceaity for 
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Rich ftn embrace «e tlo cot feel that ac ioner force, 
desire, mickles Uio hearts kcd tlie flesh of Uie bodies 
thus wdded together. \V1ien Carnire wrests from 
the matter of the uoivene a mother gixnog the breast 
to her child, we shall not usderstacd the value of that 
union if we do not feel that an inner force, love, die* 
tales the bending of the torso and the curve of the 
mother's arm, oml that another inner force, bungcr. 
buries the infant in her bosom. The image that 
expresses nothing is not beautiful, and the finest seoti* 
ment eacapea ua if it does not directly detemine the 
im^e which shnll translate it. Tlio pedinicnts, 
frescoesi and epics, the aymplionics, the loftiest nrehi* 
lectures, all the sweep of liberty, the glory anti the 
irresaatiblc power of the infinite and living luinple 
which we erect to ourselves, ore in this mysterious 
accord. 

In every cose, it is this ngreement which defines all 
the higher forms of the testimonies to confidenee and 
faith which we have left on our long rood. It defines 
all our ideolistic effort, which no flnailsm—In the 
"radical"' sense which the phitosopbers are giving 
to the world—has directed. Our idealism is no other 
thing than the reality of our mind. The neesasiCy 
of adaptation creates it and mtinUins it io us, that 
it may be mcreased and transmitted to our children. 
It exists as a possibility at the foundation of our 
origiiial moral life, as the physical man is contained 
ia the diatiiot protosoan. Our research for the abso- 
lute is the indefatigable desire for the repoae that 
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vo«jk] from our deeUtve trtumj)U ovrr tlie i?rQup 
of blind forcn which oppose our proj^rcss. But. for 
our Mlvation, Lfao fctnher we go. llic more distent tbi> 
goel becomes. The goal of life U living, end it is to e'*vr- 
movlng end evorenewing life thet our uleel ieed'i us. 

\VliFn we follow the loerch of time end pees from one 
people to MAother. the forms of that Ideal seem to 
change. But wbat changrs, huicaJly, u the needx 
of 4 given time or the nce<la of given peoples wboite 
future alone can show, across the vnriutiou of appror- 
ances. the identity of their nature and the character 
of their usefulness to us. Seoreely linve we left the 
Egypto-Hrllrnic world before we see. sireicliing beforu 
us like a plain, the kingdom of the mind. The temples 
of the Hindoos and tho enthedraU break into its 
frontiers, the cripples of Spain and the poor of lluU 
land invade It without introducing even ono of those 
types of general humanit}' through which the drxl 
artists hod defined our needs. \YIihI does it mnttcr^ 
The great dream of humanity can recognise, there 
again, the effort toward adaptation wlueh has always 
gukled it. Other conditions of Ufa liave apitvored. 
different forms of art have mode us feel the necuoslty 
for uoderstanding them in order to direct us in the 
path of our best Interests. Iteal landscape, the life 
of tlie people, and the life of the middle doss, arrlvo 
and powerfully cbtractense the aspects of every day. 
into which our loui, exhausted with iU dream, moy 
relire anil refresh itself. The appeal of miser)* and 
despair, even, is mode, that we may get bock to our¬ 
selves, know ourselves, and streogtheo ourselves. 
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If we turn to tie Eg^-pliaiu, to tbe Assyriuu, the 
Oreeks> Ibe Hindoos, the French of the Middle A^ee. 
(he lUlie&s, and the Dutch» one after the other, it is 
that we belong now to one group of surroundings, 
now to one epoch, now to one minute, even of out 
time or of our life, which has seed of a given people 
more than of another one. When we are cold we seek 
the sun; we seek the shadow when we are warm. The 
great eivilisslions which have formed us are each 
entitled to an equal share of our gratitude, because 
we have succeanvely asked of each the things we 
lacked. We have lived tradition when it was to our 
interest to live it. and have accepted revolution when 
it saved us. We have been idealists when tbe world 
was abandoning itself to discouragement or was fore¬ 
seeing new destinies, realists when it seemed to have 
found its provisional stability. We have not asked 
for more reserve from passionate races or more ardor 
from positive races, because we hav« understood the 
necessity of passion and the necessity of tbe positive 
spirit. It is we who wrote the immense book wherein 
Cervantes has recounted our generous enthuriaam 
and our practical common sense. We have followed 
one or the other of the great currents of the ramd. 
and we have been able to bvoke a^ments of almost 
equal value to justify our indinations. What we 
call idealisde art. what we call realistic srt. are momen* 
tarv forms of our eternal action. It is for us to anso 
the imioortal moment when tbe forces of conserva* 
tion and the forces of revolution in life many, for the 
realisation of the equilibrium of the human soul. 
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Thus whAlP%'er the fonn in n'hioh a thing In ulTerctl 
to oa, whether true now or true in our desire, or true 
boll) in ita liiunedlntc appenrunee nnd in it* poaaib!e 
dsatinira, the objeH by il^rlf nnd the fnet In* itaeU 
•re nothing. They count oul^i' througli tlicir inhnlletv 
ntujJcrouK rektionahipM with infinjtel,\' complex sur¬ 
roundings. And it IS these relalioiislups, net'cr twice 
the Mune, which translate univeraa! frelingn of an 
infinite simplielt,v. Xach fragment of tlie work, 
becauae it U adapted to its end, however liunihir that 
end may be, jnust extend itaelf in silent echoes through* 
out the whole of the depth and breadth of the work. 
Its sentlnicntal trndeneios are, In reality', aeooudary: 
"DeautIful painting/’ aaid Michael Angelo, ‘’U religious 
In Itaelf, for the soul la elevated by the effort it hoa 
to make to attain perfection and to mingle with God; 
beautiful |>ainling is a reflection of that divine perfoc* 
lion, a shadow from the brush of <*od ... I" 

Idealutic or realutic, a thing of the prvaent day or 
of general conditions, let the work live, and In order 
to live, let it be ona, flrat of all I The work which haa 
not this oneneM diee> like the llUformed creature 
which the species, evolving toward higher dostlnlea, 
must elinnnate little by Little. The work whieh is 
one, on the contrary, lives in the leoat of lU frag* 
inertia. The breast of an ajicient atatue, n foot, as 
arm, even when half devoured by rublerranean otols* 
ture, quivers and seems warm to the touch of the 
hand, as if vital forces were still modeling it from 
within. The unearthed fragment is alive. It bleeds 
like a wound. Over the gulf of the centuries, the 
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misd fiodi ils relations with U>o pulvenzed clebru, 
il asiwatra the organism aa a whole with an evuteoce 
which u ima^nary, but pment to oiir emotion. It 
ia the loa^jficent (eatimony to tbe human importann* 
of art, engraving tlie effort of our istelllgence on the 
seats of the earth, aa the bonea we find there trace 
the rise of our material organs. 

To realise unity hi the mind and to ti’iinamit it to 
the work is to obey that need of general and durable 
order which our universe Imposea on us. The scientist 
npreases this order by the law of eocUnuit^ i the 
artist by the law of harmony, the just man by the 
law of solid ariL^v. Thaee three essential iostruments 
of our human adaplation^sclroee, which defines the 
nOations of fact with fact; art, which suffeets the rela* 
tio&s of Uie fact with man: and momlity which seeks 
the relations of men with isao—ostablisb for our use, 
from one end of the materiel end spiritual wnrkl to the 
other, a system of reUtions whose permanence and 
utility demonstrate its logic to uS' They teach ui 
what serves us» what hams us. Nothini else matters 
very greatly. There Is neither error nor tnith, neither 
ugliness oor beauty, neither evil aor good outside of 
the use in human problems which we give to our three 
iiutrumeots. The mission of our scodbility, of our 
personal intelligence. Is to establish the value of them, 
through searching out, from one to the other, tbe 
mysterious passages which will permit us to grasp the 
continuity of our effort. In order to comprehend and 
accept it as a whole. By so doing we sbalJ, little by 
little, utilise what we call error, ugliness, and evU, 
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As uiMLfijf to a higher education nnd roslizc harmony 
ib uurarives» ihat we ms.v extrad tl »l>out lu. 

HbrnKniy is s profoiiod )aw, trlu'ch (;dps baclc to 
primitive unitj'» aad the deairc for it is imposed on us 
b}' the most ^nernl snd the most iuiperions of alt the 
rcsiities. The forms w« p>e« live only tlirough the 
trinsicioui wIilcU unite them. And bj* these tPAA* 
aitioiis the huiuAB mind can return to (he coiiunon 
source of the fortns. just u it cut foilo* the nourishiof 
current of the up atsrLio/r from t])e flon^en and the 
leaves to fo back to the roots, Consider n Undscape 
stretching bock to the circle of the horioon. A plain 
covered with groMcsi with dump of trees, a river floW' 
b| to the set. roads bordered with housci<» villages, 
wandering beosta, men, s sky full of light or of clouds. 
The men feed on llm fruit of the trees nnd on (he 
meat and milk of the beastit. which yield their fur nnd 
llidr skins for clothing. The hessts live os grosM>8 
niui IcBves, and if tbr grosses snd (he leaves grow it 
is because the sky takes from the ses and the rlvi^rs 
tbs water wbkh it spreads upon them. Neither birth 
oor dealh^tife, pcnuinent snd coDfiised. All aspects 
of luatter interpenetrate one another, goocrol energy 
is ia flux snd reflux, it flowers st cverj’ moment, to 
willier uid to reflower in endless metsiiiorphoses^ 
the symphony of the colors snd the symphony of the 
murmurs sre but btUc else than the perfume of the 
inner symphony which issues from (be drculstioo of 
forces in the continuity of fonns. 

The artist comes, seises the univeresi law, end renders 
us B world complete, whose elements, characterised by 
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their pruidpAl relations, all parliripatc in the harmoni¬ 
ous aooomplisbment of the ensemble of Its functjonx. 

Spencer sa» the bare heavenly bodies eacepiog from 
the nebuW, solidifying, little by little, the water con¬ 
densing on their aurfoee. elementary life arising from 
the wHter, diversifying ita appearances, every day lift¬ 
ing higher its branches. Its twigs, ila fruits, and, as a 
spherical dower opens to give its dust to space, the 
lieart of the world expanding In its multipliml forms. 
But it aeems that an obscure desire to return to Ita 
origins governs the unlversC' The planets, issue of 
the sun. cannot tear themselves from ita nicircliag 
force, though they sceiu to want to plunge back into 
it. Mom solicits atom, and all living organisms, 
coming from the same cell, iwek liviog organisms le 
make that cell again through burying themirivea in 
each other, , . . Thus the jujl man nwilmls himaeif 
with living, thus the scirntist and the artist delve 
into lbs world of forms and feelings and cause their 
consdousneas to retrace its irteps along the road which 
that world traveled, to pass from lU ancient homo¬ 
geneity' to Its present diversity. And Ihw, in a hen^c 
effort, they re-recreatc primitive unity. 

Let the artist, therefore, be proud of bis life of 
lUuminotion and of pain. Of these heralds of ho|* 
be plovs the greatest role. In every case he can 
attain Ibis role Scientific activity, social acUvIty 
bear within themseWe* a agnificallon suffioieniV 
defined for them to be scIf-sufficleDt. Art touches 
science through the world of forms, which is the ele¬ 
ment of its work, it enters the sociaJ plane by addressing 
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to our fBeully of love. Then.' w grefit Mivonts 
wild casDOt arauap emolkai lu \ia. nten of ^rrsl lionmiy 
mho crjuiot raiHon. Tliere U no hero of erl w)w h 
not ot thf Mine time filirausb tj;< ^iv|> anil lunif 
<'on(jU«et of hj9 means of evpre»ioo) a hero of knovl- 
••(Jge uifj a bitniAQ hero of the heart, A^Ticn he fivls 
Jivinf widiiQ him the earth inul apace and all that 
Mlo^‘ea and J] that Hvea. even all that arenu cleiul — 
to the verj‘ time of the atonr^how could It be that 
he should not feel the life of the emotions, the panioua. 
the suffering of thoee who are ntade na hr fsf \\1ielher 
he knows it or not, vhelher he wants ft or nut. Ida nrt 
is of a piece wIUi the work of the artiala of yesterday 
arul the artists of to*morrow; It reveals to the mm of 
to day the solidarity' of their effort. All action in 
linie. all action in space have their ^| in his action. 
It is his place to affirm the agreement of the thoii^la 
of Jeaua, of the thoujfbt of Newloni and of the thought 
of Isunarck. And it is on that account that Phidias 
aad Rembrandt must recognise each other and that 
we must recognise ouraolvee in them. 
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I HAVE b«cn on the poiot of xuppreMlnf tlie pifei 
which ttTve M 4n IntndvrH^ to the firet rtlitlon 
of thU book. 1 judj^ then —1 »ti)k )u<l^ them 
—boyi&h Bnd teerful io their philoicphy. ond ol>ecur« 
4&d bodly wrilten ivi well. 1 hove niven up m>' Inten* 
tion. After oil. thoec pe^co repreocnt o snoinent of 
myorlf. And since 1 hove etletiipted to c'xprcM (hot 
moment. It no longer belongs to me. 

Perhops one ought to write works composed of 
several volumes in a few month*, their documenia* 
lioD once fuiisbcd and the ideas they represent having 
been thoroughly set in order, 'fhe unity of the work 
would gain thereby. But (he ensemhie of the worker's 
effort would doubtless lose. Ever>' time he thinks 
be has been mistaken, a living desire awakens in Kim. 
whieh pushes him on to new creations. In reality, 
each writer writes only one book, each painter paints 
only one picture. Every new a'ork is destined. In 
the mind of Its author, to correct the precediog one. 
10 complete the thought—which will not be com¬ 
pleted. He does this work over and over again. 
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vbercver hu mouLIoh or thought wu r«nd«r«d iiuptf' 
fcclb’ ^0 the preening work. When moQ interrr*' 
giitee sad exerts himself, he <loes bot reoU^’ change. 
He only rid.' his nature of whet is foreign to it, anJ 
deepens that portion that is hU own. Tboao who 
bum their work before it is known, because it no 
longer satisfies them, are credited with great courage. 
I ask myself whether there is not sliU greater eouroge 
in admit ting that one hu not always been what one 
Jim become, in beromiog what one Is not yet. and in 
permitting to remain alive the iiiaterini and irrefutsblu 
witnesses of tlie variations of one's miod. 

I have, llmrefore, no more siip|>reased the /afrodz/T' 
riou of this volume tlmn the chapters w]iir)i follow 
it, where, liowever. Ideas will niso be found that 1 
have great <lifBcutly in recognizing toKlo}'.' 1 eajiaot 
change the face thnt wus mine leu yt^ars Ago, And 
even If I could, should I exchange It for the one tbnt 
if mine at the present day? I slwuld lose, doubtless, 
lor it is IcM j'oung now. And who knows If one does 
not hale^juat because one is older—the signs of youth 
in one's mind, as one disdninw—because one regrets 
them—tJic rcmembran<'es of youth In one's body? 
In any cose, hateful or not, one cannot modify the 
features of a face without at the same time deslroy- 
iog the hurmoo}' of the old face, nnd thereby com- 
proinbdng the features of the future face. For the 
greater port of the Ideu which we think constitute 

111,* vaH4aU ihst I ksv* IsluSutul bis tSs wv eddw—sAll* 
•* scb<M<l>os* sdth w ^ le m* aabifoM aoythlns bsa tb*.* 
prom] of tSr seit. Tb^ bou tJaoM eidimvctv M tks 
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our pKient truth bftvc u ihw origin preds^I.v those 
which we believe constitute our pnat error. Ulien we 
consider one of our early works, the pissnges wliich 
strike us the most ore those which we love leut' Soon 
we see no ntore (hnn these: they fASCinnte us; they* 
mnsk the entire work. On dcMonf the book again 
t);ey still pursue us; we ask ouraeivre why, and the 
result is—however little our courag^lhat we open 
roads for ourselves which we had not suspected. Thus 
it is (hat the eritical spirit, made ahaq> and eviblle by 
the diMppoinlinents aiul sulferinRS of one's intcUectual 
<leve]<^ment. becomea, litde by litllc, (he most precloui, 
and duubtleM the most ocUve. auxiliary of the omitivo 
spirit itself. 

S am a "srlf*taught" man. 1 confees it without 
shame and without pride. This first volume, which 
Weighs on nu, has served at Icaat to inform in<* that if 
I was not yet, at the moment when 1 wrote it, out of 
iLe sodat herd, t woa already repelled from entering 
tbe philosophic herd. Tho fact ia that preeoneeiv’ed 
notions of (nthetics were eo far from presiding ovn 
ray education in nr) that It is my emotions as to 
artist which have led me, progTsesively. to a phlU 
osophy of art whleb hecoraes leas imd leas dogmalic. 
In many of these old pages there will be found traces 
of a finalism which, I hope, has almost disappeared 
from my mind. The reason is (hat I have evolved 
with the forms of art themselves, and that, instead 
of imponng on the idols I adored a religion, I have 
asked these idols to leach me rahgurn. All, in fact, 
revealed the ssune one to me. as well as the fad that 
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quite Im{XM 0 iihle Co fix it pn.Tisely^ l>ecMUM> it 
i» tiniverse!. 

1 hMve h«d to make sn cfTort io order (o rracU n 
Ii9mio)iiou9 ooRception of the pliudk poem in which 
nirn couiiuune. Even now it resnaina on iindvnioit* 
atrahlci nil mcuitfve, even o ni^^'iticol conception, if 
you tike to call it ihni. Yel. in connideralion of the 
effort ex|>en(iedi I h^* that I may be pardoned 
the didactic eoleninity of the beginning of mj' book. 
It i« the mark of llie thirtieth year, unong those, ut 
]<V!<t. who Inive not the privils]^ of bein^r at 

twenty and slaves at fort>', When analyiia begin* to 
eorivde une'* early illusions, one draws onesrlf together, 
unr wunts to keep them Intact, one ilefenda oneself 
sgninst the new illusions which are outlining Ihuin* 
Mdvi«: one iiuutts on rsmaming faithful to Idea* and 
imagCAi lo means of expression that are no longer a 
part of one. One surrounds oneself with a hard mold 
which hampers oneV iiioveinonU. Is not that, in all 
Mthelic ami moral evolntloDs of tlio paat and the 
present, exactly tlie passage from the first ioatinctive 
ingrnnousaeiw to the frse discovery of a second ingen- 
uouimvM, svacll}’ *uch a passage as we sea in the 
stiffness of ali archaisms? 7f I am not mislaketc fa 
this, i should be very wdl pleased if the tense char* 
setrr of tbe beginning of my book corresponded even 
a little to tbe tenseness of the first and most Innocent 
among the builders of temples, the painters of tombs, 
and the sculptors of gods, 

T have been reproached with having written not n 
' History of Art,'' but rather a sort of poem coneera* 
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intf tlic history of art. Thtx reproach hae left me 
wondering, I ha^*e asked myaelf whali outside of 
pun* and aim pie ohroaoloo** the recitoJ uf inner events 
eouki he. v'lieo the material expression of those events 
eonxiats entirely of affeeti\‘e efeioents. In the M*n«e 
in which the historUna understand histor)*, »yno|>lic 
lalileii Nuffice. and I have itrepnred them. There* is 
no hixtory except Ih&t Miinmed up by th^’se table* 
which is not, fatatly, aiibtuiltnl to the interpretatiaa 
uf the hialnriaji.^ ^Mlnt is true of the hlatory of innnx 
actionx is infinitely more so of the history of his Idnu, 
hia (u*nsalioru. and Ills dcMres, I rannot conceive a 
hislor>' of $ji otherwise than made up of a poetic 
transposition, not m exact, but m living os posalblc. 
uf the plulic |>ocin conceived by liunianity. I have 
attcMiptrd that Iranipositiun. It la x»ot iny place to 
say whether I have suorreded with It. 

To slate the question a little dHTerentiy. it scetnx to 
me that history should he uiulcritood as a symphony. 
The description of the ^eiturea of men haa no interest 
for us. ao use. no sense cN*en. If we do not try to seise 
on the profound relationships of these gestures, to 
show how they link together 1a a chain. Wo must 
try. especially, to restore their dynamic character, 
that unbroken germination of nascent forces engendered 
by the ceaseless pla.v of the forces of the past on the 
force* of the present. Kver>' man. every* acU every 
work is ft musicisjt or an ia<trument in an orrhe«lri. 
One cannot regard, it seems to me. ths cymbal pla.ver 
or thu triangle pla> er as vf the same importance aa the 


' Or fitaw i* tb»f« that (b* bUuriaa .Ivw not 
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vioioonlloa « of the tiiaea of violins. Tlie bistontn 
u the leader of the orchestra m (bat symphony ivhich 
the multitudes eotopoM with the collftboralioA of the 
ertieUt the pbiloeopherst end the ou*n of eotlon. The 
historian's role is that of making clear the rssenlial 
characters, to Indicate thdr great lines, to jnuke their 
volumes stand Out, to cootrast tlivir lights with their 
shadows, to shade off the passages and harmonise the 
tones. It is io for the urt'hixtoriaD far more than for 
the historian of action-^bcoauae the iinportnnce of 
action registers Itself Mitoinatieally in its results and 
Iraces, whereas the iinporlance of a work of art is an 
^iffnir of appreeistioa. 

The historian should he parlinl. The hiKtorUn 
who ealls himself a scientist simply utters a piece of 
folly. I do not know, nor he cither, any mensuring 
instrument wliicli ahall permit him to gradiinte the 
respective importanre of Ixwhares and I*hi<lias, of 
Bernini and Mlchikd Angelo. It acims that (his Is 
udmitlccl with regsnl to literary history', and (hat no 
one thinks of getting wrought up If the htsloriun of 
lettvm forgets Paul de Koek, voluntarily or not, to 
dilate upon Balxac. Neither is anyoav surprised If (he 
professor at the Sorlxmne, writing a history of France, 
gives more Importance to the gestures of Napoleon then 
to thoM of Clarke ur Maret. The purists protest only 
when the partiality of sentiment intervenes to judge 
Napoleon, Clarke, or Maret. They do not realise that 
the mere statement of facts already supposes a choice 
made by men as a whole or by the events themselves, 
before the historian begins to Intervene. 


1 
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Wltm the qiie^tioQ ii ooe of contemporary hi»toT7» 
the part of the orchestra leader is inacb more aniuous 
to perform. The view ^ the facts os seen front a 
distance, the more or lees strong or persistent infiue&ce 
of the events on miads, the memory that they have 
left, all these impose on who wntes a comirteeUry 
of the past, eertain sutaouts. certoLa depressions, 
visible to all. And to recreate a living organism 
from them he need do no more than join them with 
■ curve. Prom nearer hy, intuition alone decides, 
and the courage to make use of it. So much the 
worse for him \rho docs not dare and cannot leave to 
the future the task of saj’iug whether be has done well 
or iU in dealing with the works and the men of his time, 
ni on artist does with the hght and shade ^ich he 
distributes on the object. It is possible that, frwn 
the orthodox point of view of history, it is a heresy 
to affirm that the slightest study by Renoir, the 
slightest water color by Oaanne belongs much more 
effectively to the history at art than the hundred 
thousand canvases exhibited in ten years in all the 
salons of paintlog. And. notwithstanding, one must 
risk that heresy. The poet of the present makes the 
history of the future. 

Let us go farther. The gesture of a hungry msn 
who stret^ics out bb hand, the words that a woman 
murmurs in the ear of the passer-by on some eoer- 
vating evening, and the most infinitewmsl bumsn 
gesture have a much more important place in the bi^ 
Cory of art itself than the hundred thousand canvases 
to queetinn. and the assoelationa of interest whirh try 
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lo impoM (h^nn on IK« public. Tlx* orche*fllrsl muUi' 
(itde brin^ into prominence the pliyin? of artixls liki* 
C^annc end Eeooir, nnd It ie they. In tum« who make 
cWr to ua the value of (he multitude, which Is com* 
poeed. only to an inawnifieant dejrree, of the inaaa of 
mediocre work^, Amiil Iheiii ila A’oioe ariara like a 
cr>’ in a silence full of indiacreet mimicri' and exceaaive 
gesture. Our orchestra taken Ua elements from the 
wldcl,v scattered manners and customs, from the whole 
of LhHr sction on the cv^ulion and exchange of Ideas: 
it U in the diecoverlea. the needs, (be social conflicts 
of the moment, the obacure and fornsidablc iiplicavnis 
that love and hunger provoke in the ileplhs of colloctivc 
life and the hidden springs of tlu* individual conecicnce. 

I am quite willing to mention even the movement 
called "artistic,'* which floats on the surface of his* 
toTy by jnrans of institutes, schools, and official doc* 
trioee. like a rouge badly applied to a woman'* face. 
It plays ita little part in the great plaetic symphony 
wherein Kenoir and C^anne in our lime, for eiamplc. 
like Rubens and Rcmbnindt In another, play the 
)aost illustrious role. But it is enl^* by Indirect means 
that the spirit created in the crowds bj' this "artlatio" 
movement, reaota on caeh new afirmation of a great 
artist—who is unaware of practically all Ita manifes¬ 
tations. I think that if the risk Is greater for the 
modem historian «bo gives prominence to Cfaojiae 
and Renoir in his narrative) hie attempt is aa legit!• 
mate, from the "scientific" point of view aa—(or the 
historian of the paat—the custom of quite candidly 
giving more importance to Phidias than to Leochares. 
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The fact is that we have been for more than a oen* 
tury — »ince WiDckelniann approximately — far too 
niucli inclined to tolerate a growing eonfuitioo between 
art hlxtury and archirolo^. One rnl^ht aa well 
eonfuite literature onrl grammar. Jt it one thing to 
deecrihe. by their external character, the monumenta 
that mao has left on hie journey, to measure them, to 
define tlKlc functions and style, to locate them in place 
and time—it la another thing to try to tell by what 
Mcrut roola theae monumenU plunge to the heart of 
racca. how they eum up the moat aiaential dealrea uf 
the racaa, how they form the recofnltabU testimony 
to the aufferinga, the needa. the illusionsi and the 
mirage* wluch have hollowed out I& the llcab of ali 
men, living and dead, the bloody passage from aenaa* 
tion to mind. It l» thus that b wanting to write a 
history* that shouUI not bi a. dry enUiogue of the 
plastic works of man, but a passionate nnmtlve of 
the meeting of bis curiosity and education with iba 
ferroa that lie in his patbi I may hava committed—I 
have committed—errors of archoology. Although I 
know worae errors, and although I have not foiled tc 
commit aoma of theae besidea, t will not go lo far as to 
say that I do not regret tliere. 

Arehteology baa been profoundly useful. By seek* 
ing and finding origlmd sources, by establishing family 
likenesaea. fibations, and the relaUonahips of worlu 
and of achoois. little by little, in the face of the diver¬ 
sity in the form of the images (from which ao many 
warring schools of esthetio have beeo inspired to 
create sHy exclusivlsms), archmology has defined the 
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oti^iuil of thea« worlci and scbooU and tb« 

almort coiutaot parallelism of tKelr evolutioo. Every- 
wbere, behind the artist, it bas aided us to rediscover 
Uic man. Those among u.s who have to-day become 
cspahle of entering into immediate comoiunton with 
the most unexpected forms of art. evidently do not 
tahe note thut such commuDion is the fniit of a long* 
previous education* for which archieology Is doubtless 
the best preparation, however convbced of the fact 
it is itself. Those who rise up with tbe greatest con¬ 
tempt against the insensibility of the arctueologist 
arc pn^ahU' tliose wlio owe him the greater part, if 
not of their senubility, at least of tbe means which 
have penuilted tbenr to refjie it. To^ay wc laugh 
at the worthy persons who grant scarcely’ a pitying 
hx^ at the lofty spirituality of Egyptian statues, or 
who reci^ m disgust before the grao<liosc bestiality 
of Hindu bas-reliefs. Notwithstanding, there were 
artists who JeU like those same worthy persons. 1 
abould not affirm that Michael Angelo would not have 
shrugged his shoulders before an Egyptian colossus, 
end 1 am quite sure that Phidias would have thrown 
Rembrandt’s canvases into the fire. Arehwology. in 
plastioE. is dassification m sodlogy. Vnknown to 
itself, it has fuodaineiitaUy recreated the great inner 
unity of the universal forms and permitted the aiii- 
versal "taw to affirm himself in the domain of the 
Diii>d, That this universal man wdl one day realise 
himself io the social realm is a thing I shall beware 
cf maintaining, although it is a possible thing. But 
that some men, among the great diversiQ' of tbe idols. 
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c6i) s«lze upon the one god vho aiumetee them eli, u 
t thins to which 1 may be permitted, I hope, to 
rejoice with them. I>oubUe«» 1 shaU evea try soon 
to drew {ortb from the idole some of the fefttum of 
this 

But Dot here. The scope is Dot breed enough. 
A4d I hope my reader is too impatient to approeob 
the recitel of the adventures which I have tried to 
relate for him, to consent to pick its flower before we 
have bad the joy of breathing its perfume together. 
However. I should not like to have the slightewt nva- 
UDderstanding etist between him imd me, as stand 
St the threshold of this book. I have already warned 
him that 1 scareeiy recognised myself in these opening 
pages of a work already old. They constitute, more¬ 
over. an obscure and often common plea for tJu yfilitp 
9j arl. I want to dissipate the ambiguity. I have 
not ceased to think that art is useful. J have even 
sUeogtbeoed my feeling as to that point. Not only 
is art useful, but it is, without the least doubt, the 
only thing that is, after bread, really useful to us all. 
Before bread, perhaps, for if we eaU it is really that 
we may keep up the flame which permits us to absorb 
—that we may recast it and spread it forth—the 
world of benedeent illusions which reveals Itadf and 
modifies Itadi, without a break, around us. Prom 
the caveman’s or tbe laktman’s neddace of bones to 
the d'Epiiuii taedeed to the waU of the coustry 
tavern, from tbe silhouette of the aurochs dug in the 
wall of the gratCo id Pdrtgord to the ikon of tbe bed- 

Tw ^ At F*m4 (fortkMaiaf). 
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room which the iiiushfk k«eps lii^ htmp burn* 

in;, from the war <l(uice of (he ^iouk to (he Heroic 
SyniphotV'.'* dud from (he gruvei) cJctippi tinlctl wilb 
v’ennilion nod etnmilu hlddcii In the ni;lii uf the 
bypOf^A to (he ;i;anl(C fresco whirii ahinc::i in 
rtplentlor in the festival halt of Venelinn pnlnr<*e, the 
desire to arrest in a definite form the fuftltive appear* 
ances «Ueeein we think to find the law of our univi'rae, 
as well our own law, and through whicb we keep 
olive in ouraelves eoer^j', lo^’e. and effort—Is inMoi* 
felted with a eonjitanc^v and a contuiuily which have 
nes'er abated, ^liether this be in dunce or son;, 
whether it be in an iuiu^e or in the narrative recited 
to a circle of auditort, it ie always the pursuit of an 
inner klrd—which wc (hlnlc. each time, to be the final 
pursuit an<l which we never end. 

Philosophers, lo spenJunj' of this '* disinterested 
play,” affirm the irresistible need, which ha^ ur;ed tts 
from the earliest limes, to extemalire (be secret 
oadenoe.4 of our spiritual rhythm in sounds or in worda. 
in color or in form, in geaturo or in steps. But the 
need asserts itself from this point of view as, on the 
ecBtc4r>', tbe most universally interested of the deeper 
functions of (be mind. Moreover, all |vnes in them¬ 
selves, even the cnost childish, are attempts to establish 
order In the chaos of coiduscd seosatioos and aentl- 
menta. Man in his movement thinks that be adapts 
himself unceasingly to tbe surrounding world in Its 
movement. And he believes that (bis adaptation 
(akes place through the fleeting certitude be has of 
deecribing it forever In the intoxication of expression. 
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as 9001) 09 Le (murines (hot he L«s erasp'^I n phonoia- 
«i)oi) as a vbole. Thus, whai i* most useful lo msQ 
is plo.v. 

Tbo love of pUy, oud Ihc scorch for it, nnd the 
ardent curioeity which is a wodition of ploy* Cfcato 
civiliMtion. The civiliaatioos-^I ohould hovr stud, 
those oases sown the Icnfilh of lime or dlopcncd in 
space, now aJone. non* mterpraciralin|r« fu.'dnf at 
other times, Attempting scbimm, one oftcr another, 
foe a unanimous spuitual understanding asnong men 
possible, probable undcrotanding, but one that is 
undoubtedly destined. If it bv rcaliaed, to deebne, to 
die, to seek within itself and around it the elements 
of a renewal. A dvili^ation is a lyric phenomenon, 
and it is by the rooDumenb which it raise# anil leaves 
• after it tbat we appreciate its ciuaJit^' and its grandeur. 
It 18 defined to the e>:tcnt that it imposes itself upon 
us throxigb an impressive, living, ooberent, and durable 
style. What men understand almost unanimously 
as “civilisation” at the present hour has nothing at 
all to do with it. The tool of industry—the railroad, 
the machine, electricity', the telegrapb—is only a tool. 
Whole peoples can employ it for immediate and mate¬ 
rially interested purposes, without any opening up 
in them, by that ecoploymeat, of tho deep spriogs of 
attention and emotion, of the passion for undenuod- 
ing, and the gift for expressing which alone lead to 
the great lesthelic style wherein a iwce communes 
for a moment with the spirit of the umvena. From 
this point of view the Egypt of five thousand years 
ago. the of five centuries ago ars more cavUised 
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than Xht America of ^o-day. whose st^ le i» still to bo 
bom. And the Japan of fifty yea^e a^ is more mil. 
iaed than the Japan of to-day. It la even possible 
(hot Egypt, through the ptolidarity, the unity, und the 
disciplined variety of tU artistic production, through 
the enormous diirntloa and the sustained power of 
iU effurl, offen the spectacle of the greatcet eiviliaa* 
tion that has y« appeared on tlie earth, and thnt all 
manifestatioos we call civilised ainco Eg>'pt arc onlj’ 
foTuui of diaHoiution and diwociatiun front her atyle. 
Wo sliould have to live ten thoutancl yoars iitor«‘ In 
order to kjiuw. 

fltylr, in any case^hat clear and harmonious curvo 
which defines for Us, on the roa<l we follow, the lyrical 
steps established by those whu pr<KTde<l its, styl^'ls 
but u momentary’ state of tKiuilihriuni. We cannot* 
go beyond it. Wc nui oily replace It. It is the very 
negation o( "progreas/' which !■ poulblv unly in tlie 
rvalni of tools. Through tlic latter ami iu proportion 
to ths number and the power of the nwami invented 
by man. "progress" increajes thu complexity of life 
and—by the wune token- the elements i>f a new 
equilibrium. The moral order anti the leslhctic order 
can, thanks to thrte tooUi make u]> vuter ^mpho- 
nies, more mixed and complicated with influences 
and echoes, oud served by a far greater number of 
instruments. But “luoral progress,” like “irsthetio 
pregma,” is merely bait which the sodal philosopher 
offers to the simple man in order to lucite and Increaso 
bis effort. Evil, error, ugliness, and folly will always, 
in the development of a new style, i^y tbeir mdU* 
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pvnsable role u t, real condition of iiiu^nalioo, of 
meditation, of idmiwn. and of faith. Art is a light* 
flash of harmony that a people or a man conquers 
from the darkneas and the chaos which precede him. 
follow hinu necesaarily surround him. And Proine> 
them is condemned to seine the fvre onlj' that he inay 
light up for a M^nd the living wouiuj In his aide aod 
tho calm uf his brow. 
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CliQpl^r 1. BKPOUE KJSTORY 



duft of bone«, primiliv« woapcn:i, 
coal, asd buried wood^tbe eAi) hiimui 

u wril u soUr clown lo 

MB tB&gled like roou In tho fcrmenUtlon 
of the dampn«M under the earth > The 
carlK in the giver of life and the murderoMi, the dif- 
funed matter which drjnki of death to nonrjah life. 
lAving thinga are disaolved by h<^i dead thinga move 
in her. 8he weara down the elone, ahe give* it the 
golden pallor of ivory or of bone* Ivory aod bono 
before they are devoured become rough as stone al 
her touch. The wrought flintn have the appearance 
of big triaogulfvr teeth: the teeth of the engulfed mon* 
ntera ate like pulpy tubercles ready' to sprout. The 
abulia, the vertebne. and the turtle shells ba^‘e the 
gentle and somber patina of the old sculptures with 
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their <|ualjty vi dbsoluteoess. TLc ptimhlve «D£7»,r- 
iiigs rrsMubk thow fo^ll impriotH whlck kaw rev»ile<l 
)o IIS tbe SAtiu« of Uie sliell forui^iou^ of tliv ploots 



AU9TU4 (C«vcm of SutueUc 

uf « »SBW<. olrtliie lin«ten« (rianoa), 

uid tJi« msecU vhkh hn^e disAppeared, of turbuu, 
arborescences, ftms. el^vtra, and nerved leaves. A 
prehistoric muteum Is & petrified garden where the 
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«low acttOB ot gnd watfT pq the buried matenaJs 
unifies the work cpf man and the work of the dementa. 
Above lie* the forest of the 
jrreat deer— tiu* open wic^ of 
the mind.' 

The discomfiturv which we 
evpcricnoe on seeing our most 
imc'iest booe.s and impkmeoti 
mingled with a ml full of 
rootK and Insects has boinc- 
thtfig of the religious in it. It 
teaches us that our effort to 
extricate the rudimentary' ele¬ 
ments of a socioJ harmony 
from animalism surpasses, in 
essential power, all our sqW 
sequent efforts to realise is 
the mind a superior harmony 
which, moreover, we shall not 
attain. There is no iovcotion. 

The foundation of the human 
edifice is made of everyday' 
discoveries, and its big^st 
towers have been patiently built up from progressive 
geuersJisatiocts. Man copied the form of Ids hucliog 

*1\e Il9«iu*i<a* el tSu h4v«f pfnwM 

effw e«r a«ff»e*( lUaJa w Usm. Cepiiu ud DmiSL «e eer Itwtd e*d 
tD the &rm of Uts* a Ge. m ihe etb«, wiOMil ’•Wet ilwtilS net 
hete bm eUe to <any iSmifb ew task. TKe «tf ke o( AbM Bnw>. 
we« of ell. ceaitiUiU U« Uw •S«a «4l Mocolwth be MliOetiMWe fee 
Ifeo ertinio iljiwueteis ^ Mok ttercud to tbe fwbietw k penod. It 
k. tbuke to Lis etelnUemt^ thsl Uie tmM/W fwieoer of Pwifet^ 
of Speia )««« bees siwa tedc » u* ie e'Lsl is msI pmbebty 
onfimt ctendw. 



Cbipp*«l fiiet 

(J^wewic ef Salal Cstmw). 
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unJ inKtACnal imr^InncnU from teeth s and daws; 
fruni fniiu he borrowed their fornii for his first pots. 
II is nn'Is and ncsxlWs were at first thorns and fisUI>onr«; 
lie i(rajif>cd, In the cn'erlapj^n; scales of the fish, in 
the srtkutalion and setting of bones, the idea of 
structure, of joints hiuI Verrs. Here is the sole point 
uf departure for the inlrnolr of abstraction, for for* 
inulns wholVv purifiisl of alt tmre of experienct*. uod 
for tlie highest iden). .Vntl it is here that we must 
seek the measun* at once uf our humility and sirengtii. 

The weajwn. Ilie tool, (he vase, and, in harsh cll' 
mates, n oosr<M« ganuetU of skhia.w«ueh are tix' find 
forms, foreign to his own auhalance, that primitive 
limn faahlorui. He is surrounded by lieasts of pri^y 
and is aMaiKnl coiutaiillv by tlio hostile elements of 
a stlK chaotk nntiire. Hu smv enemy frirees In Hr<>. 
in storms, in llie sllithleat trcinhlliiK uf foliuge ur of 
watK, In thr seasons, even, and in da.v and night, 
until (he aeaswis nnrl day and niglit. with the Iwnllng 
of his arterioa nml the aouml of his kUi>s, have given 
liim the lumse of rhythm. Art is, la the Ixvinnlng. n 
thing of imnKKiIale utility, Uko the first stainiuerings 
of speech; something to designate tile ofgects whirh 
su/rotied rrmn, for him to imitate or modify in order 
that hu may use flicm: man goes no farther. Art 
eenooi yet be an inslrument uf plnloaophic general!* 
sntion, eiiu’e nwii eoutd not know how to utilise iU 
Rut he forges that insfrinuent, fur he alraady abatrocta 
from hi<i anrronmiings some riiiiiuientar>' laws wbkh 
he applies to his owti ncl vantage. 

The men and >'outlis range the forests. Tlicir 
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wc4poQ is al fifst tKe knotty branch tom from th« oak 
or the elm, the atone picked up from the ground. The 
vomen. with the old inen euul the chiklreo, remain 
biddea in the dwellio^. an improvised balltog place 
or j^rotto. From hia lirst stumbling steps coma 
to grips with ait Ideal—the fleeing beast which repr^ 
aents the immediate future of the tribe; the evening 
uicaL devoured to make muscle for the hunters; niilV 
for the mothers. Woman, on the cootrorj', has 
before her only the near and present reaflty—the 
uicaJ to prepare; the child to noiiriab; the skin to 
be dried; later oa» the fire that is to be tended. It 
i» she, doubtleM, who finds the hrat tool and the first 
pot; it Is she who is the first workman. It is from her 
realistic and conservative role that human industn,* 
tnlces its beginnings' Perhaps she also assembles 
teeth and pebbles into necklaces, to draw attention 
to herself and to please. But her positivist destiny 
closes tlie botiaon to her, and the first veritable artist 
is man. It is roan, the explorer of plains and forests, 
the navigator of rivers, who comes forth from the 
Caverns to stud.v the constellations and the clouds; 
it u man, through his idealistic and revolutionary* 
funetion.who U to take possession of the objects made 
by bis companion, to turn them, little by* little, Into 
the inalruiuvnts that express the world of abstrao 
ilous which appears to him confusedly. Thus from 
the beginning the two great human forces realise 
that equilibrium which wiU never be destroyed: 
woQ^an. tbe center of unmediate life, who brings up 
the child and maintains the family in the tradition 
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ni'eevuiTy (n noriul unity: m&n, the focus of tlic life 
of the imaginiitiun, who {>lun4?<4 Into the unexplurrd 
mystery to pruwrve society frani d<'Oth through LU 
dircclioc of it into the coursca of unbroken ovoiulHMi. 



C'avkkn or llitiiMiuutT. ^!Ani«u<j4rvtinrj, MAeiotoih. 
e»rv«J hsn'tfer born (J/iura"i WM Oermtin). 

MmacuUiic ideeJiurit which kter becomn a 
for inorni conquest, u At first a desire for mAtoriAl 
conquest. For prunitive man it Is a question of 
killiiqt animals in order to have meat, bones, aiul 
skins, and of chomin^ n woman so os to psrpetunte 
the npeoss whose voice cries in his veins; it is A quss* 
tion of frightening the men of the neighboring trihr 
who wAJit to CArry off his mate or trespAss on bis 
hunting ground. To creAte. to pour forth bis being, 
to Invade surrounding life-'in fact, oil bis impulses 
have thuir center in the reproductive instinct. It is 
his p^nt of departure for nil his greotcKt conquests^ 
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his Iikturc noeU for niorAl coitmuBion ftnd liic wilt lo 
devise an inilrument tbroit|li which be may Q<LipC 
himself inCcUoctiUklly to tbc law of bU uaiverse. Ilu 
Already him the weapon-~the plau of Diot; he ueeda 
the omoinenc that eharnu or terriHe^bird pluiuee 
in the knot of hit liair, acdfloeee of elawa or teeth, 


carvotl hnudlve for 
hie tools, totooio^ 
hrigiht color* cle«^ 
mtiun hie akin. 

Art is bom. One 
of the men of the 
tribe ii ekillfjl in 
euttinf a form la n 
bone, or iu pointing 
on a loroo a bird 



Swmiskuao (KeedvlaUi). 2Utn4«er 
fTulai. en^vMi nimW iMim 
[i/HMMit 4 Seiet f^wKiein). 


with open wiofa, n ntonnnotli, n lion, or a flower. 
On hia return from tho hunt he picka up n piece 
of wood to jflve it the appearoaco of nn aninkol, a 
hit of clay to preu It into a flfurlne, a flat bone 
on which to engrave a ailhouclte. He enjoy* eeeing 
twenty rough and iaaocent facee bending over hia 
work. He enjoy* thie work iUelf which create* an 
obscure understanding between the others and htni* 
aelf, between hlia and the infinite world of beings and 
of pleats that be lovee. because be i* the life of that 
world. He obeys something more positive nlso^ 
the need to set down certain ocquisilions of primitive 
hunuc scieaee ao that the whole of the tribe may 
profit by them. Words but inadequately describe 
to the old men, to the women gathered about, to the 
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ehUJrco e8p«ciA])y» tiie form of a beast encountered 
is ite wOodji vbo i» oith<>r to Im: feared or hunted, 
'fhe artist fixe its look nnd its form in a few summary* 
stroke. Art is bora. 


11 

The oldet humanity known, which defiaea our eo' 
tire race, inhabited the inDumerable grottos of tbe 
high Dordogne, near the rivers full of hsh and flow* 
ing through reddish rocks and forests of a r^on cnee 
thrown into ufdieav&l by volcanoes. That was the 
central hearth, hut colonies swarmed the whole length 
of the banks of the Lot, of the Garonne, of the An^ge, 
and even to the two slopes of tbe Pyrenees and the 



Oaono or CoAPrAOd (Vlrar). Docs. eagraTed bone 


C^veonee. The earth was be^aning to tremble less 
from the subterranean forces. Thickly' growing green 
trees filled with their healthy roots the peat bogs that 
liid the great skeletoos of the last chaotio mc4isters. 
The hardening of the crust of the earth, the tains and 
the winds that were regularised by the woods, ihv 
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seasons with their lAcreasingly reguJur rh^ thro, were 
iolroilucin^ ioU> nature s more apparent hArmoQ)*. 
A suppler and more logical species, less submerged in 
primitive matter, had appeared little by little. If 
the cold waters, where the maizunotb. the rhinocerM. 
and the lion of the caves came to drink, still harbored 
the hippopotamuai, there were great nuiabere of horses, 
oxen, bison, wild goals, and aurochs living io the 
woods. The reindeer, the friend of the ice which 
descended from the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the 
Civennes to the edge of the plains, lived there in 
Qiuneroua herds. Man had emerged from the beast 
b an overwhelraing silence. He appeared about as 
he is to-dBi% with straight lags, short arms, a straight 
forehead, receding jaw, a round and voluminous 
skull. By the action of the mind he is to introduce 
that harmony which wm beginmiig to reign around 
him. into an imagined world which, Litle by little, 
would become bis veritable reality and his reason for 
action. 

The primitive evolution of his conception of art is, 
as we may naturally understand, extremely obscure. 
At such a distance everything seems on the same 
plane, and the divisions of time wa establish are 
doubtless Hlusory. The paleolithic period ended with 
the quaternary age, at least twelve thousand years 
before us, and the art of the troglodytes, at that 
distant epoch, had already attained the summit of 
its curve. The development of a civilisation is slow 
in proportion as it is primitive. The first steps are 
those that are the most uncertain. The millions of 
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flaked aaea found in the eaverns and in (be bvd« of 
rivers, the few tliouaands of designs ongra^*ed ok i>une 
or oa reindeer horn^ the onr\‘e<l hafts and the rresc<M*A 
discovered on (be walls of the j^'rottos. evklently r<^)n‘- 
sent the production of a ver>' lung series of centuries. 
The variations of the imageH presers'ed cannot be 
explained only by the differences of »ndi^-idl^nl (I'm- 
per*iJTtei»(s. The »rt of (be troglodjics is not inu<U* 
up of ohsenre jtropiuRa It develops with a logic uiul 
an increasiiig intelligence alout wliicK ue cun (Mi)y 
guess, and of winch we CJin trace the ftrcnl lines, bul 
whkh wc shall doitbtleas Mt*%*er Im* aide t<» fallow 
step by step. 

^Vllat is sure U tliat the paleolithic artist behmgc'il 
to a civjlitntion that was already \'er^' old, one which 
sought to esinblish. through Interpreting the nspeeds 
of the surroundings in which it was <lcsline<l to Ikt, 
the very Inw of these surroundings. Now uo civiUsa* 
(ion. howe^‘e^ sdvouecd, has any other incentive or 
any other purpose. The reindeer hunter Is not only 
the least limited of primitives, he Is (be flrst civilized 
man. He possessed art and fire. 

In an.v onse. (be farther we descend with the geolog¬ 
ical strata into the civilisations of (be caverns, (be 
more it reveals itself as an nrganism cohere)>t in its 
extent—from the Central Plateau to the PvTenees— 
and coherent iu its depth through its cenhiry>old 
traditions, its already ritualiaed customs, and its 
power of evolution in submissiau to the cornrnon law 
of strong, human aocleties. From layer to Inyer its 
set of tools improves, and its art, ntartiog from the 
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humblest industry* find ouknlnotiD^ b tbe moving 
frc6C0c« of the ^ttos of Alt&mira, foUovs tlie logical 
incline th&t proceeds troeii the iogfcnuous imitation 
of ibe object to lU convcnlional iolorprelstioo. Pint 



Cavkra wr CouvAMtuJe (Donlocite). Mamaotli. scratched 
<tii UiUti«ir WslJ tfe fSc^ ^Anthrepelofit. IlNIt) 


cosuee sculpture^ the object repr«eenle<l through all 
its profiles^ having a kind of second real etristeace; 
(hen the bas-re1tef» whicli sinks and effaces itaeU until 
it becomes eograving; finally the great pictorial con- 
vention, the object projcctuJ on a wall.’ 

This suffices for the rejection of the customor)' 
eoQjpArisoQS' The reindeer Luntcr b not a contom* 
porary primitive, polar or equatorial, still less is be 
' Ttno it >■ ikal tbe Ymu «f WtUefxfeHI. the mat Me ieo t horntn tom 

i« anlptor* thal wt kM*, h peebablr «lreirtre ot ««iiwin ArWr. 

4evit« its adairaWe ehMettsr. Ihn the awlsof isd ed AMaain 
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1 diiM. Thv wurks thut hu iiu WfL us urv Aup<?tior 
to th« gwntcr part oJ th« pf«lucliou ut llic Inoits. to 
oil those of Uie Australiiin:!. niul t•^|K<cioll,v to those 
of oliiklrea. Tlie pment-day pnniitive hiu nut 
nttaiocd a sta^ so advaaeed, in bis uientul c^'oliitioM. 
As to the chilli, lie dors nothing lustlot:: (t is on .'Cund 
or on scraps of pajMT that he tnccn his first liiu*s. by 
^laftce, between other He has neither tliu 


?Wn) sa Gauvb Cl>ordegne), Bimi. in pol>x]iNiine. fmon 
•tUr the pastel by AbM Breoil iu (taeme At /tM A 
tJnsM (Capitao, BkuSI. aad Peyrony). 

will QOr the patience nor, above all. the deep need 
that must exist before be can imprint on one hard 
subaUnce with another hard substance the itna^e he 
has in his mind. James SuU}'' hsa very weit shown 
this; the child adhi^res to an almost exclusively 
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bolic rcj^rtscnUtion of nature, to ft lUunmcriD^ series 
of ideogtftphle st^ns wUkh ho ohftn^os at cocK nen' 
attempt i lie bu ao cere «tKer for the rel&tioiuhI|L<« 
of the forms or for their proportions^ or for the chjir- 
ftoter of tbc object which he represenU crudely, without 



PovB DC Gaomb CPordugM). Brndeef fruiaf, fr««eo 
(ffenr* it FEuU tAm^ropeiofit. IMft): After • pastH bj* 
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studying it» without even casting a gl&nce at It if k 
is within raoge of bli 07 * 0 . It is probable Chat be 
draws only from a spirit of imitation, because he has 
seen people draw or because he has sees pictures and 
knows that the thing is possible. If he were not 
deformed by the abuse of conventional languige 
which takes place around him, he would model before 
be painted. 

Among the reindeer hunters, it is quite rare to fijid 
an image of entirely infantile character. In fact, 
such an image must be the work of a bad imitator 
who has seen an artist of his tribe carving or cogtaving. 
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ifl 

r>r elw, ux in the* south of Spain, it belong to h <!<.*<»• 
•leol xpiioui, ifitet tbun tlic prrkM). of Trikioh 

.Utnmirs ia doubtJetOi tb*' JUBolfMlution. It 

then prosrata, like atl di'CucU'CKc'n, u 'loubU* cluinirtcr 
of puerility t|uilr <MiMpunihle lo llial uf the «i)im- 
iiu'rinA ntCeiiipts of the ot Soiitli Afrir)i« ond 

c.f artixtio rcflne));ent, where the iileognipliio <<<'lieuw* 
h neibXv pursued. The real diiUtliood of liiiumnlly 
has left notiung, beenusc it was iii<'i<()al)le. Itki* the 
childhood of a iii&ii. of eonlinuity in effort. ’I'he art 
of the troglodyte's of Pfrigord Is nut this ini|M>>.«il>t<' 
urt of luihuiu childhood, but the necoasary' uri of hiiin^an 
youth, the first hvnthesie whiili the u'uHd. muT^tIv 
iatocTOfruted. Impose.s on the xeusfltility of a man. ami 
whicli he gives back to the community. It i« the 
inuthelic intuition of the beginnings of the miu<L 
which rejoins, across h liiindml CT*nturies of uiiulysiv 
the gcnemliaatiutis of the niu'it heroic gcniuxs. in 
the most nvilixed ages. Poe.'i not noturul pliilosophy 
con6mi the greater part of the presenliiiK'nls of I lie 
nx>'thulogicol ewraogonies? 

Where should be find the eleutcnl* uf th^^ lirsL 
s^'Hthesis if not in liia ow*n life? Now the life i>f the 
reindeer hunter is hunting and fishing, lie ehanic- 
feriaes Ic by Ids whole art—wulpture. bas-relief, 
eiigr&vlog. and fresco. K\*erywhere wc find wild 
onimAla aud fiah. Prom the^. which are assuouited 
with all hU earthly aetloni, lie draws that profoimti 
love for Animal form wldoh makes his work n'sf'inble 
natural sculptures—booe^tnietures twisted by the 
pla>’ of muscles, beautiful ;drele(on« sculptured by the 
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atavjstic pow«ri o( adaptatioo to function. AJI da.v 
long h« these animals living, peaceful or hunted, 
graaing or deciug; he sees the panting of their flanks, 
their jatva opemog or shutting, their hair matted with 
blwM] or sweat, their skins wrinkled like trees or 
mossy like rocks. At evoning. In his cavern, ho 
the dead aAlmals. be sees the bones appear under the 
tom flesh, the tendons shining on the hard surfoees; 
he studies the beautiful smooth vaults of the oa^dties 
und the heads of joints, the arch of the ribs, of the 
vert^ne, the round levers of the limbs, the thick ar> 
niament of the pelvis and of the shoulder blades, the 



PoNa as 6Am<a (Dordcenc^ WvJf, ui polychrooe. fmen: 
a/Uc the iMStei hy AI*M Hrmil in La ^'owrne dit Fond it 
iCapitsn, fireuil and PejTonr). 

jaws sown with teeth. His haod, which works in 
ivory ami hom, is familiarised by touch with dcrlu- 
tons. sharp ridges, rough curves, silent and sustsbod 
planes: and it is the joy of his bond to feel the same 
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proji>clioiu stkI the same 4itrfBcea bom of Ita o\m vork. 
The nrlisU by fl&kcs, caiv*ea tbc handles of 

daggers, chiiels Uie polUhed ivor>’ mlo the fortn^ of 
beasts, the iuainnioUi willi its four feet together, the 
nnncleor, the wiki goat, and sktoned or living hends. 
Sonii>tiiQee lie even tries to rediaeovvr io his mteurial 
the forms of the wonun he loves, of (he kmule trog- 
kdj’te whose haunches are broa<U whose belly is 
covered with hair and broken down with maternity, 
whose warn flesh wdoomea the fuUUlineat of hU deairv 
Or lulls his fatigue. 

Later, willi the more rapid proceas of engraving, 
the field of exploration wklena. The whole of the 
gladal f«una tovadea art. Tlie maremotb, the cave 
bear, the biaoo, boree, aurochs, and cspccia]X^' the 
r^ndeer—the reindeer b r^Mse or walking slowly, 
ita head to the ground to crop the grass; the reindeer 
galloping, ita nostrils to the wind. Its horns on Its 
back, fleeing before the hunter; souctiaes the hunter 
himself, quite naked, hairy, armed with a spear and 
creeping toward the aaimal. Nothing surpasses the 
direct force of expression of soma of these CDgravings. 
The line is drawn with a single stroke and bitea deepl^v 
into the horn. The artist is often so sure of himsrif 
that he does not even join his lines, but merely Indi- 
eales the direction of the principal ones which portm.v 
the attitude and mark the character. We see a horse’s 
hespd made up simply of nostrils and jaws; the deli* 
cate legs of a reindeer with hoots, its horns 

spreading like seaweed or like great bulterfliea, sharp 
of breast and thin in the rump; hairy maounothe, on 
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thfir DHASsiTe feet) with va^t ciirvlo^ spiDea^ long 
truok. small skul), and sharp little eyee: bison with 
their QiounUiDous backs, their foroiidable oeck and 
hard hocka; luting beasts, running beasts, irresUt* 


P«KD sr Gavub (I>erdofB«}. Bm, freseo; afur the pa«t«l 
hr AbW Br«gil (Bmte 4t I'feal* 

ibla Dias^ wild Sights under the branches^-all the 
Solent life of the hunter is evoked by these atroog 
images, with their rude frame of rivers, great cool 
woodsi grottos, dry days, and the cold sciotiJIatioD 
of the night. 

Never was a human society ao thoroughJy a part 
of Its surroimdings as the tribes of reindeer hunters. 
Hunting and are at onee the means and the 

purpose of life, and the rude eidstenee is pursued even 
In the evening, in the cavern which forms part of the 
crust of the earth, and from which it was necessary to 
dislodge the )ion and the bear. The tales of the hunt- 
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«n. tb« queibons of th« chilclrra, the work of the 
artists, the vorkmeo in stone ai>d in vood, the wontm. 
all tell the story of the forest and the water, from 
the shins and the furs stretched on the ground, from 
the implemeots of bone and ivory, the vc^lable 
fibers, the beds of dry leaves, and the fagots of dead 
hranebtt to the stalactites of the vault from which 
moisture drops. On winter evenings, the evenings 
of fires and l^nds, the dying or rekindling lights 



AiTAuriA (Soata). Feosle boon, ctuuvui, fresco; efW tbc 
pastd by AbW Bieuil «o [4, C^mr* (fAkawOT (CarUilhae 
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sketch fieeting apparitions on the ahadow>’ bade* 
ground. They aro the dead beasts who return, the 
beasts to be killed who defy the hunter, those of whose 
meat the tribe has eaten so much, of whose bones It 
has wrought so much that they become protecting 
dhdni ties for the tribe. Erom that time it was thought 
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l>rc^>^r to up tk^r m th« zao»t diitaot and 

<l«irk cora«K ol lb« carern, whence their power would 
be IrMreaaed by c4»curity and myatery.* Fresco 
appears, broad synthetic paiDtiop, ochensb. black, 
Mkiphurous, almoet terrifying to behold in tbi^r shadows 
und through their unfalhouable antiquity—reindeer 
and bison, horses and insmiDOths, somciimca com¬ 
posite rnoostcrs, men with the heada of anuoals. 
Sometimes, as at Altainira, we all the beaata in 
H disordered troupe and, amid them, admirable fig¬ 
ures that only a great artist could veate, through 
definite, epttomizcil, purpesefui drawing, through 
subtle moddiog that undulates idee watered silk, and 
through skillful transttions; the life of it is violent, 
the ehfiraelcT Is podigious. 


iir 

Tlie fresco of the caverns is, therefore, the first 
viable trace, probably, of religion, which will hence* 
forth pursue its course in common with art. It is 
bom, like art, of the contact of sensation and of 
the world. At the beginning, everything, for the 
primitive, is oaturai, and the supernatural appears 
only with knowledge. Religion, thenceforward, is 
the miracle; it is what does not know, has not 
yet attained, and later, wliat he wants to know and 
attain—his Ideal. But before the coming of the 
supernatural, everything b nature explains itself 
because man lends to all forms, to all forces, his own 
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will 4Dd his own desires. It U tQ attmci him that 
the water murmurs, to frt^len him that the thunder 
rolla to awaken his onxiet}* that the wind makn the 
trees tic>)DbIe. and the boast is. like himself, line<l with 
mUotions. with malice, wiUi envy. So Ite must pro¬ 
pitiate and adore ita ironic, that it may let itself Ik* 
captured and eaten, Ret^ion dora not create art: 
on the contrary, it U developed by art, and U planted 
triumphantly to the sonntoJity of man by ffiviiU! a 
concrete reality to the happy or terrible imojios tlirmigh 
whieh the universe appears to him. At huar, what 
he adores in the imo^e is his own power to nmder Ibv 
ahs&action concrete, and through it to inervasu hia 
means of comprehension. 

But religion is not always ao docile. It sometimes 
revolts, and, to establish its supremacy*, ordem art to 
dlsAppetf. That Is doubtleu what happened to the 
Neolithic periods, sixty ceotnries perhaps after the 
waters of the deluge bad engulfed tlie elviliaatioo of 
the reindeer. For a reason that is not yet well known, 
the air becomes warmer, the ic« malts. The ocoac 
currents doubtless modify their original course, west* 
em Europe grows warmer and the tepid water of the 
oceanK, drawn up by the sun and carried by the winds 
towards the mountains, falls In torrents on the glocleru. 
Water streams through the valleys, the swollen rivers 
drown out the caverns, the decimated tribes flee from 
the disaster, follow the reindeer to the polar r^ions, 
or wander poverty-stricken and at random, drivee 
from one resting place to another by the deluge or 
by hunger. With the daily struggle against elements 
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t«o strong for them, with the dispeml of families. 
Ibe W of traditioQ« and of implemeots, discount 
Dient coacs, then iadiffercnco and the decUne toward 
the lower ^aJen of a&imolism, which had eo painfuMy 
been dirnbed. ‘IVheo the surrounding become more 
fo^'orskle, wlien the earth dries in tlie sun, wbea tlie 



ALTUinu (Spain). Wild boar sallepin«, hOro: after tb« 
pajtd by AbW Breuil in 1 a rawrw tf'AAawfre (Canailhae 
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sky elears and the withdrawing of the gladen permits 
the grass to grow green and dourisb to tbe morames. 
uvurything is to be rfr-estab U sh e d—the supply of tools, 
shelter, social reUtionsbips, and the slow, obscure 
ascent towvd the light of the miod. 'Where are the 
reindeer hunters, the first conscious sodetyf The 
prebistoric middle ages give no answer. 

We must await another dawn to reveal tbe new 
bumaoity which has elaborated itself in the night. 
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It is, mor^^'er, a p«ler dAwn. cliiiltHl by a morf po^ 
itivist ii>du«(r>’, A less poverfiiJ life; Its religion b; 
sircady turned from Its natural source. 'Hie acuponx 
And iinplemcnu of Slone tbst are found by uiillioiin 
in the mud of the lakes of SwiCseHnnd and euteru 
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'Pmnee. over wKkh Ibe rc-eslabliKbed humao Inbc^ 
erected their liouses to get Hlivller from lio-slile attacloi. 

are now polished like Ihe 
purest uietal. Grsi)*, block, 
or green: of all colors, of all 
Macs; fixes, so^tpers, knives, 
lanres, and arrows —thej* 
have that profound el^anee 
whieli xlwaya couiea from 
doHC adaptation of theorgun 
to tke fuuctionwliieh created 
it. Th« laku* dwelling »o* 
cifty, which manufaclund textiles and raised wheat 
and was able to discover the ingenious system of 
direllings built on piles, offers the first example of 
a civiliaalioa of prcdominootlj' scientific tendencies. 
The organisation of life is eert&inl^' better regu* 
laledt more positive than in the ancient trihea of 
V^x^re. But nothing appears of that ingenuous 
enthusiasin which urged the hunter of Pirigord to 
reaecte. for the joy of the senses and in tho search 
for human eommujuoD, the beautiful moving forms 
among which be lived. There arc. indeed, in the oiud, 
among the polished stones, oecklares. bracelets, some 
potteries and nurneroua other witnesses to a ver}* 
advanced industrial art, testifying to the economic 
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character 0 / tliat MKietx*: but not a sculptured fi^re. 
not an engraved ft^rc» not a bibelot vhid) Totild 
lead us to believe that the man of the lakes bad aiu' 
jirfsentitneat of the common origio and v'ast aolldanty 
of all the sensible (orciu which till the universe. 

Doubtleas wheo men had retired to the cities 00 the 
lakes, the beneficeot contact with the tree and with 



Uenbin at PleedKmel {MvbUtu). 


the beaats of tbe forest occurred less freciuenlly than 
in tbe days of the split stone: unquestionably men 
were lees often inspired by the spectacle of the living 
play of animal forms. But there ist la the failure of 
these men to reproduce these forms, more than a Mgn 
of indifference. There is a mark of reprobation and 
probably of r^igious prohibition. Alreadj* at the 
sane q>och there appear in Brittanj* and in England 
those somber battalions of stone, ntenhirs, dolmens, 
cromlechs, which have not told th«4i secret, but which 
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cpuld mrceV* si^ify anylkin^ '’lav than rtn cxplottlon 
ct in^’tUcism. a pli^nc^mtuuo which would l»c perfectly 
eompaliblc, inorvovr’r-^>speciully hi u jH^rlod u( bard 
life—uilh llic positivist uctivily which tliv daily 
alrug^tr fur bread and aiudtiT iiv<Tsaltutvi>. The 
double, tJie pnioitlvo fonn uf lb« auuh luts made ita 
appearuce bcLiud the ouUariaJ pbaatom of belii^ 


asd objects. From that time onward the spirit Is 
everything, the form Is to be disregarded, tben con* 
demfiod; fint. because the dwelling of tlie e^’ll spirit 
is seen in it, then—much later, at the dawn of the great 
ethical religions—because In it will be seen the per¬ 
manent obstacle to morsJ iibeealioD, which Is. all 
things coosidered, the same thing. Even before the 
b^iDoing of history, there appears. Id groups of meo, 
that need to destroy the ef^ullibrium between our 
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science 40(1 our 4 need Uut Is perb^» eeseotial 

for Uie demolbhifi^ of a weaned society, io order that 
a Seld may be left free for newer r4ce9 and concepUoas. 

However that 
msybe.oothiof thut 
the Luiiian 
form haA been picked 
up under the dol- 
mcoa, whicli ftUo 
shdter flint axes and 
some jewels and— 
ten or twelve cen¬ 
turies before our era 
—the first metallic 
arens. helmets, and 
buiJders, bronee and 
iron swords, Ihei'C \ 
ts, indeed, in A.vey- 
ron. a sculptured ! 
menhir that repre* 1 
sents. with extreme 
puerility, a fem^e 
figure; there are. in¬ 
deed. at Gavrinis, in Mioutbw sob. PoJWicd fiiat 
Morbibao, on other (dpstwA 

menhirs, moving 

arabesques like the lines on the surface of low water, 
undulations or tbe trembllnis of seaweed, which must 
be signs of conjunog or of magic. But. aside Irora 
exceptions, Cdtic arcbitecturo remains mute. 
Wc shall never know what force it was that raised 
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those cnormoois tAhles of Ktour. ervclool those virlU* 
eixtllrms to the 9k7> Ihi*) whole li&nl army of iiilvii<s> 
which seems to have frown unsHled from the soil, as if 
to res'eel the cirmxlAlton of Die lava which makes tlte 
earth tremble. 

AVith the lest'raiaod atones coda the atory of the 
[MxhUtoric period in the* ^Vr«tem woHd. Rome ih 
eomiof to clear off the fomts. Iirisging in its siepA the 
Orient and Greece, dyinf Greece, and .Astreria and 
Eg}*pt already* dead, after each had attained on tnconi* 
parable summit. Such is tlie rh^’thm of history. On 
this soil, ffftocc thousand years ofo, live<l a civilhsed 
society. It dies without leaving visible traces; itiv 
or » thousand yean are needed for aiiotlier rudiment 
of a sodal orfanlsm to be bom m the same countries. 
But alread}’, in the valley of the Mile, in the vallej’s 
of the Euphrates and the Tlfria. a powerful human 
hari'est has growm up, which ffourUlies for a moment, 
only to wither little by little. Athens mounts to tlie 
peak of history at the hour when the moors of Brittany 
were being cbvered with their dull flowers of stone; 
Rome comes to reap them; Rome goes down in the 
flood that rolls from tbe north; then the rhythm 
quidiea^great peoples grow up on tbe cadavers of 
great peoples. Ic duration aaJ in extent, history is 
like a boundless sea of which men are the surface and 
whoee mass Is made up of countries, ollmatea, the 
revolutions of the globe, the great primitive springs, 
the obscure reactions of po^cs. one on the other. 
When buoumity s6alJ begin to write its annals, tbe 
abysses will be filled up, the sea wiU seem quieter. 
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Dut perhaps tbU u oothiog but iilualoii. A people 
is bke a man. TVbeu be baa dla^pcared nothoig es 
left of him ualees he baa taken tbe precaution to leave 
bis ijaprint on tbe atones ot tbe road. 






Tiis Nils 
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H GYFT iH th« flrst <rf lho« uQrluIntlons 
which civSIiz^ iiociftie» lunke oo the Aur* 
face of histor>'-MiQdiilatione that seem 
to be bom of nnthin^ese aad to return 
_ to nothio^oeas after having reached a 
buoicDit. She is the most distant of the dehned forms 
which remain upon the horiaon of the peat- She is 
the true mother of men. But although W achieve¬ 
ment resounded throughout the whole duration and 
extent of the annent worlds one might sa}> that she 
has closed herself within tlie granite circle of a solItAry 
destiny. It is like a motionless multitude, swdled 
with a silent clam,or. 

Egypt sinks without a cry into the sand, which has 
taken beck, succesuvely, her feet, her knees, her thighs 
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Hti<l jicr flxiikK. with Qtily Iwr >»n>N^l and brQv pro- 
jcclin^. Tile KphiQx Iuik AtHI. in Ills crua^M via- 
IiIa ioi'XorHbk* py«n» outlined by rigid lids, 
which look inwnrd m wfII ms outwurd lolo the dU* 



.tM'iesr KwriRK (cu xxv Ceiiliiry B.C.). Wttiosii 
kiinatiiiA iPhwKt, A/wHa). 


tanev, frail! vlusive alMtnclioiui tu thi* circular Hoc 
where the curve of the globe sinks downwanl. To 
wbMt depth do liis foiin<lations gOi and how far aroun<l 
him and below Inm does history dosceod^ Ee seems 
lo li&vc appcare<l with our first (hougbU, to have fob 
lowed our long effort with hi» mute meditation, to lx* 
destuied to siirvK’c our last hope. We shall prevent 
the »an(l from co\*ctiQg bun entirely beeause he is a 
pari of our earth, because he belongs to the appear¬ 
ances Knikl whieli we have lived, as far back as our 
nieiucries go. Together with the artificiBl mountains 
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ftilS which wc h*v< the desert nw him, he j$ 

the only one of our works thot seems os pcnnanent as 
the circle of di^vs, the alUreation of the sefteoos^ and 
tlie stupeodous daily drama of the sky. 



AjrciBrr Ekkbb (icca to jxr Ceatury B.C.). IV 
•fated acrihe (la mu ). 


The immobility of this aoD, of this peof^ whose 
oioootonoiu life makes up thrc«M)uarters of the advea* 
ture of humanity^ seems to have demanded liooa of 
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iitoDc to bind it, &nd the«c iiD«$ d«finf th« soil and the 
people evea before we know iLelr bi»tor>’. >'ver\’* 
thrnff arouorl tbv pyrastkl^ ciulum. From Ihc Cats- 


AtrdBTT Ea?m (4500 B.CJ) Hairk’j b«*d. in foU (raire 
J/unm). After m klliMbaUnt ia dtf ^ •B$gpler 

(puUbbed b/ Cinirg). 

nfta to tbe Delta, tke Nile is alone between two 
identical banka, without a eujtent, without a tribu* 
tax}', without an eddy, roQini; oo, from the depths of 
the centuries, ita re^ar niaas of water. Fields of 
barley, of wheat, of com, palm trees, sycantorea. A 
pitllesa blue sky, from which the fire flows ceaaeleaalx 



Ekku (ec« Ceatury B£,n. Wooden 9UUM, 
detM] {i^uw»w ^ (W 
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in oliuoit dvk durios the huurs of Ute dny 

when the e.ve can lock at it without difficulty, lighter 
at night when the rteng tide of stars spreads tU light 
iKctc. Torrid wintU rve from tiu* sands. In the 
light, where t))e hot air vlbruU% shiidon's arc shurpl^' 
outlined on the gToiiniI> and tlic unnlterahle ct-lors— 
indigos, baked reds, and sulphurous ydlows. tume<l 
to molten metal by twilights of flame, ha^y only, ns 
ihesr Iraiuiparcot veil, the ]3oriodica)ly changing green 
und gold of the eutlivated land. A silence in wUldi 
vokes hesitate as if the^' fmie<l to brvuk eT 7 .'stal wwlls. 
Bej’ond these sis; him<lre<l lenguo" of <vu*d orwl powi*T- 
ful life, the de«jert^^Uhout any other x'iajble limit 
thnn the absolute circle wlikh is also the horlsoii of 
the sea. 

Tlir drsre felt there to seek and give form to etvruiry, 
im|)oscs itself on tlie mind—the more dea]>otlc«lly 
.•cince nature retards death itself In it# tn'd'ssaTk* acts 
of Iraiuifamiation niul recasting. The gniiiitv 
iml>rQkcn. Beneath the soil are petrihed formats. In 
that dry air, wood that has been abandoned retAiM.<i 
its living fibers for centuries, endavera dr>’ up without 
rotting. The inundation of the Nile, the master of 
the ooimlr^*, i^smbolizes, ench year, perpetual resur' 
rection. It# ri&a and fall are as rqpilor as the n|>parc*nt 
march of Osirit, the eternal mn, who srisc# ear'll moni> 
isg from the 'waters and dUoppears each evening In 
the sands. Prom the lOth of June to the 7th of Octo¬ 
ber lie pours on the caleuied countr\*8ide the same fat, 
black rnud, the mud which Is the father of life. 

The Pg>T>linn people never cessed to runttmiplatu 



k<;ypt 
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dfAth. It oiTor«d llio .^pfcUclc wilhonl 
And n'iUiout annlhet PKaniplt* lo {ulU>«* il. vf tk race 
intent for cenluru*s on r);e niece 

of the ucivtrifto. It Ix'lieved timt urff^inlsed form* 
rJoiie died, amid an iiumuvabli; nutun*. It accepted 
the world of the stnsn only ^ Iuiik n> i» •^mod to 



Meobbt Eneinit (xni C»anr)'). Setibe* 
(A/ia «<•>«, ,4 rrAirofr.fi'i^ 


endure. Il pursued the peraistenci' of life in iN ehaiw« 
of aspect. It Imnsiceil nJlemate rd»teitees fur Itwif. 
Acd the desire all meo have to auri iv<< mortal deatli 
caused the Bgyptlaos to endow llu> soul frith tlial 
individual eternity of which llir duration of cosmic 
plienomeca ^ve thnn the vain nptK'amiU'c. 

Iq their eatiniallon man ontcriHl u|M>n liia Irne life 
at dead). But, no leaa than In nil (he ooncvptkmN of 
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jtiMtiuriuiily wliicit suc«f^«d iheirs, Jid Uio <l(»jrc of 
the RgMvtiuiw fur iiTimorlalit.v escape the irreauUhIu 
need fo ru«ur«' n iiuiCerinl envelope to the cvvr^livfng 
itpiril. Il wt>c therefore, nece«e&r)’ to ««nxtnjct a 
aren't lod|n)iK. where (he cinbtihiied body should be 
alieltercsl from the el(*nu*ut^, froni heaat<4 of pre>’, aiul 
eapeeicillv from men. It must have nitli it itfi fAiiiilmr 
objccLt—food and wHter; It viv necewarj' above oJI 
th&t i(a ima^c. the unchangeable eiivrlapc of the 
douldv A'hich alKnild oot leavv il nKHiii, aliould accotM> 
jMoy j| into the hnel ahndow. .\jkI ainee aotliinv 
<lic», ft WM noceeaary to akelter foroser the symbol !<• 
divinities expri's^ing the immutable Inwx 44id tlm res* 
urreelioii of ib|>pearftQoea—Oafria, fire, uucJ the he)tven> 
ly bodies, tlu* Nile and thi* aacrinl aiiimal^ which 
regulate llic rlij'thm of their migration by thi* rbytlim 
of ita tidea and Its alienees. 

Egyptian art is religious and funerary. It b^rui 
with the strangest collecti^'c u^adness in history. But 
since its poem to death lives, it touches ibc highest 
wisdom. The artist ss\^ llac philosopher. Trai- 
ple», mountains raised by the hands of men, the NilcV 
own cliffs cut into sphinxes, into silent figures, dug 
Out into labyrinthine ]i.vpogees, mnlce a living alley of 
tombs to the river. All Eg>'pt is there, even present* 
day Eg>Tt which has mjuimi the most uoeban^ng 
of the great modem religions; all Egypt, with its 
broken enigmas, its cadavers buried like treasurea, 
perhaps a billion mummies lying in the daikncas. 
And that Rgj’pt which wanted to etemallr/e its soul 
with its bodilj' form is dead. £gypt that doca 




Ufoow EHPiftB {rm Cfolury B.C.)> C^lcaiiB at 
$e«<tihvWp TTT (l^mra). 
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not <lic is Ihp onv vhich p<n\v (o «(on^'Art*, to ^•nm* 
U<‘. And >0 hojvtll Ihc form of iU min'!. Ttim \\h‘ 
huni&n *ml perishes with Us luiiniin vovelope. But 
as soon as U b capable of nitliiv; its iiiipnnt in an 
exUtnul materia!—rtone. brunae, ww*!. the lUfiuor.v 
of efi'fterstions. the iu^>cr trhieh b reeopiod. the i)ook 
which IS rcprhitcil niici which fninsiults from century 
to century the heroic won! and the souifs—it acfiitinw 
that relative inimortallty which nidim's so ]oug os 
those forms sliall endure in whleli our world lias ooii* 
tinned lun^ (*noiiKh to i>ennit us to define it, nnd. 
lhro«ii^i tIuM* fciriiis. to dc'filie iiMTM*lv(*r. 


u 

llic icinple, which sums up KftV)»t. has the cale* 
Itorical forci* uf the primitive x^’nthes(v which 
knew no doubt, and by that svry foci ev- 
pressed the oedy truth we know as dtirahlc-^hat id 
instinctive life in its tfresislihlv offinuation. Formed 
by the oasis. tl;e TiCi'lition ooul re]>ente<l the essentl.i) 
leaching of the onsu on the wail* and In the eoliiuiits 
of the temple. It sliapvd the granite of the tr>)npie 
into rectangular maaaea which rose In a block to the 
hard line uf the anglcH. with the profile of the cliffs, 
with the irtraight-lined wrve of the rb*er, with the 
hot sap that iiuule theiuilin trees toavr o%’er (he fields 
of enu*rald, of gold, and of rermUion. Dc^in. which 
is a step, an ancient certitude confined within formulae 
open to our senses for the repoac of our spirit, asnnaic.s 
invincible power when it b suhmittod for the ndora* 
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tion gf the inullitudu m a garb m which the.v qqo 
H nin their true life. Ibrir familiar horisoDO. aod the 


vcfy foaterUl of the pLtcn 
where thej' pass th^ live* 
ond whence ihnr hope u> 
horn. Thr pncst ‘^er rnaJce 
his house of the Jogiua. 
which the deinre of men haa 
materialised. He cao in* 
sure his power by inatali* 
in^ the god in the smallest, 
<lHrlu?Kt. most secret retreat 
of the edifice. The wor¬ 
shiper will accept it. if he 
recognises the visible face 
of his iiceiistomcd cxislcncc 
in the thousands of other 
mute go<U that border the 
rigid a\*enues leading to the 
/past pylons, that people 
the courts and the porticos, 
nnd that arc men mingled 
^vith the monsters of the 
oasis and tliv dcaort, lions, 
rams, jackals, cjmocephali, 
nod liawks. Amid the thick 
columns, laid low t4>-<la>' 
conc|uerors and covered by 


tlie waters aod hy sand, or 
sllli lifting the formidable 
‘liacloated skeletons of the 


Kunaa (vni Crolury 
B.C.). The bearer o( oderins* 
(Lever*). 
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halU )u9h iU>ov« the desert, lu- will ftn<l him* 
Mlf. He will recognize his nionotoimi* pnlm gro%Ta, hvt 
atrugv ivowls^ Hu thickets with open zpnees. the 
stTsijrhtt Uuckaet trunks of Itis tre^v witJi heovy crowns 



Nbw EKnxB (re Cestury B.C.). Hw Wi]« nur&l peibtug 
from TItHm (3 p*CM Mtutvn), 


tiid opuJeot, pulpy fiber, ousbud between the lianlcned 
uiud of tile ground and the vertical ra.v8 of the sun. 
The columns have the gathered thrust, the rough* 
grained roundneas of the palm trees and the short, 
flalteni'd surface of thdr tops. Leaven of lotus 
assembled into bouquets, leaves of the papyrus, 
pains, and rows of dates swell the capitals with the 
compact and powerful IHe of tropical vegetation. On 
looking beneath his feet he wiU see again the water 
lilies, the lotus, the heavy plants, the flora of the 
fecund river where moor hens and ducks thnve, ss 
well as fish and crocodiles; he will perceive the liaards. 






EGm *3 

Uie w i A k rs tb« iraus that vanu itself on the hot 
SAbi vhcre the ml-br«wn tl^tra of the sov 

bits d uielal. Aod wfaoa he niseo his e^*M it will bo 
to diTioe* bolow the faoulkr constdlatioBS that sow 
the blue spaee. the birds of the rfUtihipL the dendg 


Mew Saima (TrCet(«7 IW Uida Mil paktke 

IfM TWOs (MM Jfwaa). 


ibis, the vulture. tW syiobolk hawk sospeoded oo 
rifid wio^ between the and the desert. Eve«7' 
where, oa the heights ot walls, c^nmas. ebelaks, 
everywhere—living soipt will flower for the jof of 
his senses, la jmnted has-rdirf, la hierog lj T^ mMrip> 
tions. Its opaque emeralds aad its SMiber turquoises, 
its burnt reds, its sulphur, aad its gold wQ] repeat 
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to huQ 9<ten«ei the literature, (lod the history 
whieh hii anceelors n’erc fto long io rnnkiog with 
blood, tLeir bones, their love, their raeiuorA*, and the 
fearful or channing fonni whid) accompimied tlieiu. 

Satruuehed behind tius formal language, the pHeat 
nay surround his uction with a m^’slery b}* which he 


Mew Skkbb (st Ciwiury B.C.) CoIomI hnd ct AouiMUies 
m (Lomr»y 

profits. He knows caueh. He kAOwa the move* 
meota of the heavens. He arrnngea his temple as an 
observatoo*’ protected by lightoing conductors. He 
possesses the great principles of geometry and tnan- 
gulation. But bis science is secret. All that these 
people know of It U revealed by certain tricks of 
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spirttuaiism fted of ua^ic *hi«h maak the aometimes 
puurile and often profound meaaiog of (be occult 
pliilosaphy irkich the bieroRlyphs and the aytnholic 
figures am me«£t to eteraahxe 
on the fam of the desert. 

The Pharaoh, the ]iutnan 
form of Oaim, is the insiru* 
ment of the theocratic caste^ 
which overwhelms him with 
po«er 80 as to domeeCicaU 
him. Below it and hinu with 
acme intermedUries, officers, 
rhiefa of cilice or of vHlagee. 
governors armed with their 
baton;, Is the multitude. For 
a few hours of repose In the 
burning night, on tlie ground 
of hardened mud. for bread 
and water, they have nothing 
but the life of the enslaved 
plowman or reaper, loasoo or 
atODecutter—forced tabor and blows. A hundred gen* 
eratioos are used up to build the pyramids, men are 
broken at tasks beyond the strength of man, women are 
deformed before their age because they have b««i too 
miserable and have borne too many children, children 
are turned aside and warped before birth under the 
weight of a servitude centuries old. A frightful night¬ 
mare. In the far background there is the bare hope 
of future metamorphoses, a lioubied and fiiekering 
light for the poor man who will have no tomb. 
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Hov il thAt, io this h«U» tho IS^’ption illd not 
ifeek and fiitd Uje dAii^rous consolKtion of Absolute 
spiritualism? Tbc living desire is stronger Ihiiii 
death. NaturaJistie and polylK^tic from its origin. 

rctigioo retained the love of the fonu upon wlneh 
we Imuc our hope. His statues gave to mystery an 
indestructible skeleton, and he never adored hi& gods 
save under animal or Uuiiian foruks. The surround* 
ings in which he had to live did not permit him to 
become absorbed in unrcsirsined eontemplAllon. The 
daily struggle for bread is the .eiirest of po*ilivist 
educations As a matter of faeU nature is ungrateful 
in It b only by incoMuint effort and tltanks 

to reuourcoj constantly renea’ed. In their ingenuity 
and oouroge, that the Egj*ptiuo learned to utilise to 
his profit the periodical excesses of the Nile, He Inid 
to put into )>raetice a study, centuries old, of the 
habits of the river, of the consisteBC}’ sod the ciuul* 
ities of the mud; he hod to undertake formidable 
works, dikes, emhankuients, Artificial lnk<*s. irrigating 
canals, the cutting of sajid«toDe and of granite; lie 
had to continue these works ceaselessly and begin 
tliem again to prevent them from l>eing burled under 
the depouts of the river, from being swallowed up 
and di.sup|icarin|'. The pymmids reveal lltc incom¬ 
parable power uf Kia engineers. .And if the hKixIness 
of bis life turned his mind toward death, at least 
duriof his passsge over tbc earth l>c left the impress 
of a profound genius for geometry. 

A strange people, expressing, in theorems of basalt, 
the niost vast, the most secret, the most vogue aspire- 
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tion4 of iU iooer world! Tlie splnt of K^ypt is Abso¬ 
lute and somnolent Itke tbe eoloseuses etretched out 
on the irtone of Its tombs. And yet, outside of the 
mystery of ever.renewing life, forever like itsdf m 
all epoolis, under all skiee. there is nothing that is not 



Now Eu/ias. 11)01 hmnse ststuette (£euw()> 


Kurnan and accessible to our emotion iu the rad i ant 
silence which seems to well up from these mottonUss 
fibres with their definite planes. The Egyptian 
artist is a workman, a idave who works under tbe 
baton b*ke tbe others: be is not initiated Into the 
mystic scacDces. We know a thonsand oames of kings, 
of priests, of war chiefs, and of cit.v chiefs: we do not 
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know ono n&inc of those who hn^'f «x|>roMr<f the rent 
tiiouglil of Eg.vi>l, tlifvt whicii Ih*^^ forever in th« 
stone of the tombs. Art was the anonyiuoiu »»ice, 
tlie mute x'okx’of the cron*4l« f;rooM«14lown und ol>»4*rv* 
irt^ within itwif the tronio'of tlic mizul and of hope. 
Suatoj'rted by am irraaistible sentiiiu'nt of the life It 
was farbid<len to spreml out, it allowed tliat s^ti* 
mmt to bum—with all the power of Its comprrsaod 
faith—into deptli. 

It is not true—startling and lUmuiiuitinj; ii& ure llio 
metaphysical inlultioits that, with their powvr. the 
priestly cakIcs puss on through tuae» in Ivcrp^ iQ 
Chaldea^it is not true that the mysterious images 
whkh symbolise tbeso intutioos owe to them tlieir 
hvnuty. Witli the artist. iostiDCt la at the beginning 
of e\*erythiDg. It Is life, In its prodigious movement 
wherein matter and miml merge without his Utlnking 
of disuniting them, that IlghU the spark is him and 
directs his hand. It is for us to disengage front the 
work of art its gaieral signihcatlen as we diseagage it 
from sensuous, social, and cnoral life, which it sums 
up for us ifi a dish. The Egj'ptien artist followed 
certnin Ideas, more often raetrictjve than active, which 
the priest dictated to bim. ^Vhen the priest demanded 
that a lIoQ with a human brad be cut in granite, or 
a man with the head of an eagle and open hands 
through which the flame of the Spirit seemed to pass 
into the world, be jealously* kept to himself the occult 
meaning of the form and the gestures, and the sculptor 
drew the enthusiasm whkh made the material quiver 
from the material alone and from the faith he had id 
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the injihs he animated. 1{ the monster woi l»cnitti- 
ful. it VOS l)eciu]8c the sculptor was llvln*. Tliv 
proiound occultist counted for nothing in it. the iuii'*e 
artist for everythio;. 

Wc know really only what wc Love Inimed by otir* 
selves, und personal discov^j* Is our sole source of 
enthusiasm. The lushest generallaatlam. haw aturtc'd 
with the most obscure and slron^t .si>alimeQt. to 
purifi* tUemselTw step by step as they rise to intelli¬ 
gence. They arc open to the artist who must, logically 
and fatally, take his coitrse toword thriii. But the 
faculty of giving life to the language lu which pUil* 
oaopbers communlcato thcM tu ua 

not logioaJly and fatallj' ijn|>arlcd to the Intellectual. 
The genmJiaation U never o point of <leparturi>, it 
is a tendency'; and If the artist had l>cxun with occult* 
ism. his work would liavc brrn coTulcinni'd to the 
sliSneas of death. Now. even when stiff a* a caduvi'r, 
by the will of the priest, the Eg^'ptian statue lives 
through the love of the sculptor. Onb’ hmnan c^*olu• 
lien proceeds in a block, and the Instinct of tliv arihl 
accords with the mind of the {iliilosoplKT in order to 
give to their abstract or concrete creations the siunc 
rhythm which esrpresses a general need fdt in common. 


uc 

However that may be. it wa^ the crowd and nothing 
but the crowd which spread over the wood of the 
sarcophagi and over thu compact tissue of the li.vp^ff^> 
the pure, living, colorful dowrra of its soul. It whis* 
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per«d li(» io the deep shadows so that that lif« 
abould ablsc id the of our torches when we opeo 
the hidden sepulchers. The fins tomb was dug out 
for tlic kieg or the rich cnan> it is true» and his was the 
luxurious existence to be traced on the walla, in fuaeral 



New CuTiits Greet Unple of ’lliebec 

proceasiona, In adventures of war or of huatlng or in 
the work of the fields. Hr was to be ahowD surrounded 
by his slaves, by his farm vrorkers, by his famniar 
Hnimals; it was oeceasory' to tell how bis bread was 
made, how his beasts were cut up by the butcher, how 
hie fish were caught, how bis binia were captured, liow 
bis fruits were offered him. aod how his wives made 
their toUct. Aad the oowd of artisans worked in 
obKuHly; they thought to tell the charm, the power, 
the happioess. the opulence, and the life of the master: 
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they told, 4bo%'e nil, lliclr miser?*, but nlso thdr fpcund 
activity*, utiiit)*, iotelljgence, inner wcuhli, nnJ the 
lurtive gruce of their ovn life* 

What marveious paintingl It is freer than the 
sUtuary* which is intended almost aolch’ to renJiT 
the ima^ of the god or the decea.>ed. /)e«pjte fU 
abstract ^aod stj'Ie it is familiar, it is intimate; some' 
limes it turns to carienture; alva^’S it is luolieioiis or 
lender, like this oatundl?' Iiutnnn and good prt^le. 
which is crushed little b?* little by theueratic fom>. 
aod which descends into itself to consider its humble 
life. In the modem .sense of the word llierc Is no 
seienee of coniposition, no sense of perspective. Eg.s*p* 
tiao drnnlog Is a writing that must be learned. But 
let one know it well, with its silhouctles wliObc heads 
and legs are always in profile while Clicir shoulders 
and breasts are always In front view, and then see 
how all these stiff silhouettes move, with what ingen* 
uousness they live, how their silence hi p^>opied witli 
animation and murmur! An extremely weil-oi^nlzed 
plan, Sure, decisive, predae. but cjuivervng. ^Vhen 
the form appears, especially the mule form, or as it 
is divined through a transparent shirt, the artist 
suspends Ku whole life in iU that uothing but a light 
of the spirit nay shine from bis heart, one which shall 
illumine only the highest summiis of memory and of 
sensation. Truly, that conUnuous contour, that 
single undulating line, so pure, so nobly sensual, which 
evinces so discreet and strong a senso of chancier, of 
mass, and of movement, has the appearance of being 
traced in the granite by the intelligence alone, 'vithont 
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th< K«lp of a tool. Th«D come inriijuiii^ tin* clot>p 
blues, emeralds, ocUm. golden \'ello«s, and vmiiiHon« 
- 4igli t!y, never lliickb* applied. It n like perfectly 


.\ew Etarm (ktt Ceoturv B.C.). A pFinr<«, ctane (SerMn 
After u itluetnttian in Dit PlaMt* ier Sftffm. 

dear vater into which oae would let foil, without 
stirring it by a tremor, uncbsdtgeable colors: the}* 
do not muddy it. but let the plants and pebbles at 
the bottom be seen. 
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The mtcBAty of the sentimrot^ the logic of the 
structure break the ch&ina of liierati^nn and the impitlso 
lo Slavic. Three trrre, these stiff flowers, thi« whole 
conventional world has the heavy mov\*nu*ul of the 
fruitful sea^ne, of the seed as it returns to life. 
Egyptian art perhaps the most impmonal tlial 
exists^ The artist effaces hiiusclf. Rut he has kucIi 
an ioiiate sense of life, a sense so directiy moved oful 
ao limpid that wrrj'thing of life wJiicU lie deacrihcK 
serins defined by that sense, to isaue from the imttiral 
gesture, from the exact ottltude, in whidi one no 
longer «« stiffaeaa. His jmp<*raonuiity resembles 
that of the grosses which tremble At the level of tbc 
ground or of the trees bowing in the wind with a oingle 
Miovement and without reaistruice. or that of the woter 
which wrinkles Into cr|iial eitelcs oU moving In tbu 
SAue direction. The artist ia a |tlant that givea fruita 
similar to iboae of other plants, and as full of savor 
and of nourubmret. And the convention which 
dogma imposes upon liim ia not apparent, because that 
which issues from his bnng is animated b}* the very, 
life of his being, healthy and swelling with juice os a 
prtKiuct of the soil 

What he recounts is his life Itself. The workmen 
with their tanned skin, their museulsr shoulders, 
nervous amis, and hard skulls work W'holebeartedly, 
even when the rod ia used; their faces remain gentle 
—the sreooth-ahaven faces with the prominent cheeks; 
and it is not without a Idnd of fraternal Iron)* that Che 
artisan decorator or statue roaker, who has represented 
hhnsclf so often, shows them bus.!* at their task, rowrra 
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sweating, butchers cutting abd sawing, masoBS assemb- 
lin^ bnclcs of baJud mud. berdsmeu leodmg their 
passive beuls or delivering the female?, dsbermen, 
buptan, jovial farmhands holding up frantic duchs 


Nsv Bums (nn Centurr B.C0. T«oplt of Ibaanbou]. 

bf the tips of their wings and squinaiog rabbits by 
their ears, craizuntxig fat geese, carrying varies in their 
arms and holding their beaks closed with a firm fist 
so as to prevent them from screaming. We see the 
rearing of the heads, the ambling or mmebg gafU, 
hear the bleating, the bellowing, and the sound of 
wings. The domestic •ntrnala —the oxen, asses, dogs, 
and cat^—have their massive or peaceful or joyous 
or supple look, their uncearing rumination, the tremor 
of the akin or of their tars, their undulation as they 
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creep* nnd the iHence nnti *iircly with wliicli they 
»Uetch their pev». The |>Antlter9 vulk as if mi veU 
vet. pushinj! out their flat heads. Hie dueks emcl 
Reese N^'addle, dt^ng and <iiiockinR with tlidr flat 
bills. The stupid flsh Rupc in the <lniwii iwts; Mu* 
treml>ling water is (renspArent. and the W4mi*n who 
cosne to dip it up ui their jars or (he iminmli^ «’ho 
pIuQRc into it arc uturaled with its coolnoxs. Oronjrrs 
and datoA ha%'e their wciglit in haaJvetx which are held 
up by arms os pure ns the stem of u young plants and 
which are hol&noed like Sowers. The women, when 
they i>edcck thi'Oiselvc'S or inwten llieir slitii brushes 
to rouge their mislresses, has'e (hvuirof m>rU )>cntling 
down to the dew In the grass. The w'orUI has the 
^nt shudder of the morning. 

This natural poetry, fundamentally ardent and 
familiar, is earned the £R>*ptiuns into everj’thing 
(hot («nies from thsir fingers—into Iheir jewels, (heir 
little intimate sculpture, those innum<^able knick> 
knacks which eucumber their sepulchers, where they 
follow Uie dead person to whom they bad belouged. 
And it is In the domestic objects of tiu* kitchen and the 
workshop. All their fauna, all tliclr floru livu ngain 
(here with that some very sensual and very chaste 
senthneut; all is motionless and alive; and nil hsLS 
the same profundity. Whatever their material— 
bronze or wood, ivory, gold, silver, or granile^tbey 
preserved, in the matter wrought. Its weight and its 
delicacy, its freshoess if of the vegetable world, its 
gr^ if a mineral. Their spoons resemble leaves 
abandoned at the water's edge; their jewels, out into 
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tK« sb6p«» of lirtwki, ropltlet, and ACtirtb^, havo the 
look of tlioce eolorcd stones tK4t one picks up fn the 
bed of rivers» on the senehore and in tlic neighborhood 
of volcnnoes. Underground Rgvpt is a stninge mine. 
li breed.’ living fosiili wliidi tire like tlie cr\’staJli 20 tiofi 
of organic multitudes. 


XV 

9ut all the inthnac^S aB the furtive rhann of its 
spirit is bidden there, like the fellah in his itind w&rmu 
far from the palaces and the temples, On the aurfaci. 
of the soil we get the philosophic Eg>*pt. Only under 
(he Ancient £fupiro> five or six thousund years 
the Memphite school of sculpture eesityed on exprea* 
aion of every^y existence. Eg}*pl remembered old 
epochs of liberty, perhaps, before the apliinx himself, 
epochs of which we shall some day find Voces under 
ten thousand yeart of alluvial depouts, lower than 
the foundations of the pyramids. Art. moreover, is 
always realistic at its begmiuogs. It does not }*et 
know bow to form those synthetic images, made up 
of the thousands of forms encountered on the long 
ascending road toward dviliulion, which art tries 
to realise as soon as it gets to the threshold of the 
general idea. Primitive nan is almost solely* con* 
cemed with his own life. Certainly he makes Us 
attempt at r^sumH of sensations, but at r&um^ of 
things before his eyes, not of those which pass beyond 
the vision of the moment. It is in order to charac¬ 
terise well viuble forms that he leavea nothing of 
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but tbe summjt» of tbtir uodulttioiu bhJ of their 
cKprcsilve projectioDS. The “Seated Scribe/’ which 
is ol that aocieot epoch, is of & temiyin^ truthfulness, 
ia the man’s direct epplicalion to the teak he aecom- 



New Emji^cs (uo Ceelury). SsNophefus ef lUttoea Of, 
d«Uil 


plishes. He is not yet a ty[>e of aversge huinaiiity; 

he Is already the average typ* of a professioo and a 

caste. His atteslioD to his work, his suspended ener^'. 

that arrested life which makes his face dame like a 
B 
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torch and that aniin&Ws hi^ <h(ed body nrv due to tbo 
planes wlikh define btoi. and to the trrneluint iitinci, 
free of diaquietude. of the man who cut them. Of 
(he some {>crlod niv the |>eaaunt;« wlio nuirdi stick la 
huud, the men and womumi who start, aide by aide on 
the voya^ of death, ae they einhorked on the \'o\*a|;(* 
of life. 

Tl)e E^'ptian of that tuuepoasessiHl (he oqtillibriutn 
of lus functions. Pjich whet^ of the aocial niuehlne 
acted, at that moment, with a vigor nod uii atitotnutlqti 
whkh marked a life that wm spontaneously disciplined, 
but free to define itadf. 

llic cla&dc sculptUK' eume mto existenei* only under 
the Middle Em(wre when TKcIkw hod di«thpomiJ 
MempMa. From that uunumt and until the end of 
the world of the Kile, It was scare»*ly more Ih.iii finur* 
ary and rdi^us: statue.t of eods and statues of 
doubles. Tlie storj* of the har\*e'd. of t);e acti^T ^vo^k 
of the men and muincU of the plow, of boudoir and 
household cares, of the adventures of ereiy'-day life, 
waa left to painting and to the workiniui of art. Tlie 
sculptor of the gods was indeed a workman too, )>ut 
he wu raised, b}* the importance of his task and the 
strength of his faith, wWI above his misery. One 
might Oky that he had turned his back on the oasis, 
that he contemplated only the regularity of die days 
and the yeaxa. the sleeping nod the awakening of the 
seaaooi. of the nver, the sad desert, the impaasible 
face of the sky. 

We must not be too greatly surprised at sering him 
thus different from the who gave that account 
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of the scribe tvilh &o much p&ssiooate ittenlioQ. From 

afsr, Egj'ptiaa art seems chongdess end forever like 

itseU. From nenr by. it offers, like tb&t of ail the 

other Peebles, the specUcIc of greet evolutions, of 

progress toward freuJom of 

expression, of researches in 

imposed hieratisre. Rgypt ■ 

is so far from us that it all 

seems on the same plane. 

One forgets that there are 
fifteen or twenty oeoturies. 
the age of Christianity'^ 
between tbe ‘‘Seated 
Scribe’* and the great HV 

classic period, twenty-five 
or thirty centuries, fifty, 
l>erhaps—twico the time 
separates us from 
Pericles and Phidias— 
tween the pyramids and 
the Saite school, the last 
living nianifestation of the 
Bgyptial ideal. 

The arresting of Egyptian sculpture In the mov^ 
meet of free discovery, aketchcti with so much vigor 
by the Memphite school, was doubtless provoked by 
a long hktoncal preparation whose elements ore too 
little known for us to define them with sufficient pro- 
duos. The Andent F.mpire was peneeful. Tbe 
Theban Empire is warlike. It draws its authority 
more directly from the p^tly caste. In order to retain 
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Uic olH’JifDcc of lji« indusljioufi aa<i gentle i>eoplc 
ffhoin it vAoted to use i& its Brnbition for conquest 
The thoologienl iivv^terr becomes <lenser. Dogma, 
growing more fixnl, limits the flight of sculpture and. 
by imposing limits upon it. condemns It to research 
of a restricted lJT>e. which will narrow it mope nntl 
more. It becomes tlie religious rxpreasion of a ]>eo|)le 
of CQgInecrs. The statues will define the permanent 
aspect of Ep^it. arrest life between regular dike's, 
cause the worid to begin and rad with them oa the 
cultivated land ends and the desert Kc'glns with tlie 
limit of the river mud. Eg^iitlan sculpture becomes 
a changi'lcws arcliiteetoaic frame: a centurj’^ld stu<4* 
of form, bavliig penetrated the laws of its structur«\ 
bas Aiflse<l this frame wlikh will licneeforth raelnse 
(he portrait of the god or the portrait of llic <lccvsM'<i» 
the dwelling place of the double. E^*er^’lhiBg ebunges. 
Forms are born and effaced on the sutfao* of the 
earth as easily as figures on a blackbourd. There is 
nothing changeless save the almost mathematical 
relationships which animate them, binding tbom 
together with the invisible chain of abstraction. The 
great scitlptarc cf lig^’pt inatcriallxcs thnt ulwlra^on 
and formulates in granite a geometrical ideal that 
Acenu as durable as the laws vliicb govern the course 
of the heavenly bodies and the rhythm of the seasons. 

Sculpture is at once Ibd most abstract and the most 
positive of plastic ezpressions'^positivc, because it 
is impossible to evade the difficulties of the task through 
verbal artifices and because the form will live only oo 
condition that It be logically constructed, f.'om what- 
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ev«r ude one oocuiden it: ebslrect^ bec«a»o the l«w 
of that cenatnjcticia is reveolcd to us only by a series 
of more and more ^neraliacd mental opentiiooi. 





Nt« Eui rea Soemw (or retige ( l a uir a). 


Ekfore it was as art, sculpture was a scieoce. and no 
aeulptor produce durable work if he baa not found 
the lenerating elements of it in ^^ature herself. Now 
it was the E^pllans who Uugbt ua that, and it Is 
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perhaps sot possible to uoJenUind end (o love seulp- 
ture if one bos not first undcn^onc the severe edum- 
tion they nfTord us. 

The head of their statues remains a porlnll, lo 
which style is given by the sulwrdmation of Its cIimt- 
nctenstios to a few deriaive plsnes, hut the IxjJy >» 
inolded in a canon of archltvclurBl »<dvHov which will 
not be readied again. One foot is in front of the otlier 
Or beiadc it; the statue, olmost aln'oys crowned with 
ibc pschvnt. is lialt nude, standing witli the amts 
glued to the udes or .waled, tlie elhowa at the thorns, 
(he hands on the kneea. die faec luoldng straigltt 
ahead, (he eyes fixed. It is forbidden to open its ]i|>K. 
forbuJ<l«m to make a gesture, forbidden to him ilx 
head, to arise, to leave its pedestal In order to mingle 
witli Hviog bengS' One would sa^' tlial it was 
doan wilk bonds. But .^‘et it hears withia it. hi IIk 
where thought wanderx with die light, niitl 
in iU iiiiinolalin<d l>ody, the whole life .s]>rend out on 
ibe woUs of tlio tombjH the bur:<ting life of tliv shad* 
0W9. A Wave runs through it, a suhlerraoeon wuve, 
whose sound is stlfied. The statue's profiles liave the 
sureocss of on equation of stone and a sentiment so 
vast that everything of which we are in Ignonmcc 
seenss to reside in it sileal^'. It will ne\‘er tell its 
secret. The priest has eneb^ed its aiins and its 
l(^, sewn up its mouth with mystic formulas. Kgypt 
will not altain the philosophic equlb'briujn—that 
sense of the relative which gives us tlie sense of the 
measure of our action and, in revealing to us our true 
rdatlonships with things in thnr ens«nnble, assigns 
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tQ ult in tbe hanoon? of th« voivene, th« role of 
consdoud cenUr of tb« ord«r «hicb it imposes on us. 
Sbe viU not know tbe freedom to'x'erd which she was 
tending in the period of 
Memphis, end which tbe 
painters suspect as they 
grope about Id the darii* 

T»»M of the tomiM. Thu 
priest forbids her to de> 
lunnd of the confused 
nvsvement of nature an 
agreement between hi« 
science and the aspirations 
of scDt’mimt which she can 
Dot repress ajuI which 
shine from the basalt as 
from ta arrested sun. 

Master of the .soul, or at 
least holdbg by the wriet 
the hand that expresses 
it, the priest permits all 
things to the king, 
who permits all 
tilings to the priest. 

From tbe beginning 
of the Middle Em¬ 
pire to the end of 
the He*, ^gypt returns to the sfurit that wcctcd tbe 
pyramids. She will cover herself frith giant temples 
and with colossuses. Thsamboul, Luxor, Karnak. 
Bamesseum. Menmon. piles of stone, walls, pylons, 
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frtftturs of tlu^roporlionalc spltiib'A's. mill wlieels 
of atonr under vhich the kln^ in hlx i)rulo tlio 

multitude ^’hlch. In turn, ia> conioled hy it* |>H<U* in 
making At (lus moment evorytliinx Is |)osi>iil>lc 

to the sculptor-geometer. One doi'S not kaio'i' whvdivr 
ho cuts tiie roch^ Into colojiansps ur nhollwr Ik gives 
to tile eolorisusee the npptsmncc of rocks. He )>cne* 
trates Into hill* of gmQite, eco^ out Immenw liulls 
there, covers them from top to bottoDk with iuiiMonno 
ba»>rcllrfs an<l painted hieroglyphs, gives their front 
which feces the Nile the aspect of gluni figures ux 
decisive as the fir&t profiles he traecd-^gitrvs whoxc 
great pure faces store, for three or four tiiousu&d yearx 
vitJiout the turn of an ey’elul. nt the terrible mn. 
which sculptures them with Hbsoliitu sliodowx and 
lights. The luoniders he erects «u the l)or<lers of 
avenues, the monsters which tell nothing und rn'ml 
everything, are Hgorousl^v logical, despite (heir man's 
or rain's head on a lion's body. That head is attached 
BStutall.v to the shoulders, the muscles hareb* indicated 
have their normal insertions and directiun, the bones 
their oecessory architecture, and from the ti|>8 of the 
claws and the silent planes of the sides, from the rump 
and the back to Che round craaiuin and to the medi¬ 
tative face, the vital forces circulate wlUt one con¬ 
tinuous flow. VN’hea the artist cuts straight from the 
block these absolute forma whose surfaces seem deter¬ 
mined by geometrical volumes penetrating one another 
according to immutable Uwe of attraction, one would 
say that he retains, in the depth of his inexhaustible 
instinct, the remembrance of the common form from 
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which nil ctbers come; anlmil forms, Md, bcyeod 
the animal forms, those of the oripnal sphere whence 
the planets issued and whose curve was sculptured 
by the ^viUdon of the heavens. The artist has the 


right to create monsters it be 
can make of them beings which 
f^rt conceivably live. Any fona 
adapted to the universal oondi* 
tions of life Is more living, even if 
it exists only In our imsginalloo, 
than a form based on reality but 
fulfilling its fuQc. lOQ badly. The 
4lricd-out cadavers, which the soil 
of Egypt will finally absorb bit 
by bit. lutve not the reality of 
her sphinxes and her fearful gods 
with men's bodies and the head 
of hawhe and pauthcra, where 
the spirit has laid its spark. In 
all directions a5ul from whatever 
point one considers them, they 
undulate like a wave. One would 
say that an insensible line of 
light turns about them, slowly 
coresMO an invisible form whidi 
lU embrace reveals. Itself search- 
cog out the place—without the 
intervention of the sculptoi^ 
where it U to be inflected or 
where it is to insiouste itself, bare' 
ly to modulate the uodulatiug 
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I)rojTesdan of tJic sculpture by imperceptible po-^sagex. 
aJ music docs. 

Bui thi» rIefiniLive adcncc vrlll cvcntusll^v dc«lro,v 
the sUtue maker's nrt. An hour artiws when Ihc 
mind, directed alon^ a .vnf:lc road, can discover nolhinf; 
more there. Doubtless the ImmoMlity of Ro’pt liuct 
never been more thae an appearance. But the l<leal 
of her mind, even if she tHcd to define herself In 
forms, chanireU but little, for llie teaehine* of her soil 
soareel^’ varied and it was always with the aainc Kur* 
raundinffs thut man hail to reckon. Aiul !d\e lia<l 
expondtsi n prolon^sl effort to npproaoli tftat ideal. 
It was for this reasoi that alic ho<l not died. Slu* 
itnigpifsi. But the TIu’bnfi empire wus Intmebilo. 
The dogma no longer movTd; the social ortlor hud 
been poured into its gruiiite mold which the monnrehy 
sealed. Hintliusinsni wtuiK itself oiit if it n'CominvncH'N 
. the same coocjuesU even,* day. Vnder the Raine«* 
adeis. tlic overstrained effort of Uie prece<ling d.vna.stjc.H 
was disunited. Continual war with outside pow’ers. 
invasions, nml foreign influences dis(<ouragcd and 
uns(*tlled the spirit of the Eg^'ptiuns. After fifUvn 
centuries of uninterrupted jnoihx'tlou, ibe I'hebon 
alatwe maker l)on<tlc<t his material with too great 
facility. Occultism was, liowever, cultivated as niucli 
by the priestly classes and was thus the coaster that 
directed the artisan. But he hod lost the power of 
action. Ru had lost that prodigious n*nxe of iitaics 
that concentrates life in a decisive form of which ull 
the surfaces seem to rejoin the infinite through thrir 
unKmitod curves. Bach year ho delivered hundreds 
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sUtues mmuikclured in quAatity from the ume oom- 
merciel model. The scho^ was formed. Geomel* 



rical idealism bad fixed itself id a 
formula and aeoUiDeot bad exhausted 
itseli throu^ib coDlinually encounter- 
inf those unscalable walls of atone 
which forbade it to fo farther. 
Kfypt died of her need of etemit7. 


But her death was to be a 
alow ooe. She was even to 
have, before passiuf os the torch 
to younfer haodS) a fine reawak¬ 
ening to action. With the Saitc 
d^'oast.v. about the time when 
Greece emcrfcd from tho myth into 
historj*, she profited by the decadence 
of Assyria and that of the interior 
orfanisstion of the hledo-Peniau 
power, to recover courafe, ia view 
of her re-establi^cd security. Once 
more she looked about her and into 
beraeU, and discovered in lier old 
soul—infused with 
freihaess by the con- 
fused preeectime&t of a 
new ideal—a supreme ■■■■h 


flower, as warm as an sarra Epoch, Queen KaromaM, 
autumn. ?ihc cradled Lroese putuette cXpvwp). 
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luwcwit Grew with « fan-well son*, atill quite virile, 

Slid verj- gectle. 

Swte art returned to originnl sources. It wss m 
direct a* the nneitut Memphite art. But it has 
almost rediwoN*cr«l the scieocc of TlK'l>ca, amt if it 
WDis softer than ThrlMit art, It is because ha tender- 
ne»i is mora active. Kow, we no lotyicr fimt only 
runerarj- statues. Suite art escapes the fonuula: it 
produces faithful (iorUoit*, pvedac and m-rv-oua— 
«cribc» again. .>rtnturttes of women, personuges M-ate<l 
on the ground, their linmis crossed on their knees, ut 
the height of tlio chin. 

Kg>T>t did not fail to obey that cciisoliDg luw wbirii 
doereee that e^T^y society about to die from rsLoustion 
or wbicl. feeU itaelf dragged into the current of rrt o- 
lution, shall lum buck for a moment to addruw u 
melancholy farewell to women, to her indertmctible 
power which vxkty. in the couree of its vigorous 
youtK has usually misunderstood. Societies rising 
io full flight are too idealistic, too much concerned 
with the conquest and the oaeimilalioD of the universe, 
to look in the direction of the hearth tbej* arc abandon¬ 
ing. It is only on the other slope of W« that they 
look backward to bow lh«r wiser cr more discouraged 
enlhuaaam before the force that conserve* while ev«y. 
thing around it wearies, droops and dies—beliefs, 
illusions which arc presentiments, and dviliiiog energy. 
E6>'Pt at her dedine careased the body of woman 
with that sort of chaste passion which only Greece 
knew afterward, and which Greece perhaps did not 
express so religiously. Feminine forms, sheathed in 
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It din^ins znaterini, hAv« that pure lynsm of 
plasU l])4t roach up to drink the daylight. The lilonL 
]>aiiafe from the slim round arms to the sLoulJvrs, to 
tbe ripening brciat, to the waut. to the bclly» to the 
lon^. taperins and to the narrow, l>ure feet has the 
freshness and the quivering firmness of Sowers not 



ProUacAK BMvnts (c Century B.C.). rrmple rj Deerfemh. 


.VTt opened. The enress of t)u! chisel passes and slips 
over the forms like lips brushing a dosed corolla whidi 
they would not dare to press. Man. gi^vo tender, 
gives himself to her whom till then lie thought 
only to take. 

1q these laat works Egypt conildea to us her most 
intimate thought about the young women and the 
mvn seated like the boundary marks of roads. Ever}'* 
thing is a restrained caress, a veiled desire to penetrate 
universal life before Eg}pt abandoned herself unro- 
aUtlngly to its current. As a musician bears harmony, 
the sculptor sees the fluid of light and shade that makes 
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tte cQntiauou» world by passing from one form to 
another, Dbcnetly he joms the projectjtms that are 
barely iadicatcd by the ho^. rhythmic pluieo of the 
thin gameot whkh haa not a single fold. The model' 



ProTJUiiTr EMnn (i CentuQ' B,C.). Teople gfPaiKlenh. 
bas^ietf 


iQf paaaes like water, over the moet compact mate* 
riak. Its wave Sows between the absolute lines of a 
geometry io movement, it has the balanced undula* 
Lions that one would eteroal, like the moveoienl 
of the sea. Space continues the block of basalt or of 
bronze by taking up from its surface the confuaed 
illumination that arises from its depths. The mind 
of dying Egypt tries to gather together the tteneral 
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co«©‘ dlsperst-d tbe universe, that it mA^• 

transDiU it to men lo come. 

And that is all. The walls ot stone that inrloscd 
tbe soul of EgjTJt are broken by inva^n, which 
recoiMineoces and finds her nl llie end of licr strength. 
Her whole Inner We runs out of the open wound. 
Cambyses maj* overturn her coWuses; Eo pt cannot 
offer a virile protest; her ^e^xlls are only on the sur* 
face and accentuate her decline. 'VMien the Macedo* 
nlan contes. she wlUIngl^* includes him among her gods, 
and the oracle of Ammon finds it easy to promise him 
victory. In tlic brilliant Alexandrian epoch her per« 
eonal effort was practically «tl It was the Greek 
sages and the apostle* of Judea wIm) came to drink at 
her spring, now almost dried up, but still full of deep 
mirages, limt they ought try, in the unsettled world, 
to forge from the debris of the oUl religions and the 
old sciences a new weapon for the Idea. She saw, 
with an bdifferenl eye, the dilettante from Hellas 
visaliog and describing her monuments, and the 
Roman parvenu rairing them again. She let the 
sand mount up around the temples, the mud fill the 
eooals and burj' the dikes, and the weariness ot life 
slowly covered up her heart. She did not disclose (he 
true depth of her soul. She had lived nclosed, she 
(emained inclosed, shut like her coffins, her temples, 
bar kings, a hundred cubits high, whom she seated in 
her oa&is. obova the motionless wheat, their foreheads 
in the solitude of the heavens Their hands have 
never left Ibeir knees. They refuac to speak. One 
must eoorider them profoundly and seek in the depth 
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of on«seIf tL« echo of th«ir mute coidldeDCts. Tben 
Ibw somoole&ce is affcJ:«&ed confusedly. . . . Tbo 
science of E^'pt, Its Teli(fion, its despair, and its need 
for elcrnity'—that eodleas munnur of ten thousand 
monotonous }*ean^lh« whole of it is contaiDsd in the 
siffh whi^ the colossus of Memnon rdtaJes at sunrui«. 
4 
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OaplCT in. TBE ANCIENT ORIliNT 

I 

“f'^rrnERE, betmwft the two old tWhk which 

buroing sea after crowing 
tlu« Bolitudcb, there u no longer anything 
more than formless hillocks, choked 
I <atnAls,andafevr poor villages. The sand 
has covered up everylliing. Doubtless it is not ntnch 
deeper above the Chaldean palaces which hnw dla- 
appeaicd than around the temples of the Nile whlclk 
are still visible at its surfoee; and the Greeks must 
have exaggerated wlien' they assigned two hundred 
thousand yea» ol antiquity to Babylonian dviliaa- 
tion. But the material of the walls was lew hard and 
their abandonment by men more complete. And 
what, then, doe* it laattet? The true cradle of tlw 
human soul is wherever we can recognise the face of 
our earliest aspiration. 
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And yet tow motile this ftce is! There it ([lows 
with the light o( an undying hearth of contemplative 
aspiratioDs« here we see ooncentraCed the rigorous wiU 
to altaiD the viable and practical purpose and not to 


Ocux Cenlurs' B.C.n. Lioa (Zeuveh 

go beyond it. The statues* which the dunes covered 
in the ruins of Tello* bear witness to a mind infinitely’ 
more positive, if not more sure of itself* than ever the 
Egyptian mind was* even at the time of the "Seated 
Scribe,” their contemporary by a margin of a few 
centuries: and In the old Orient centuries count no 
more than years. Egypt had probably built the 
Pyramids by then, and had given the Sphinx’s visage 
to a rock: the next age was to plunge her still deeper 
into mystery' and turn her gare inward more and more. 
The statues of Tello are neither gods nor ^mbols; 
they’ have nothing mysterious about them but their 
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antiquity' Qiul tliut «lenoe wlilch linunb tlm old '<lono» 
IuuikI amid tbu rriioi of life benofllh the ground, Ilm* 
if t)ie image of a builder-prinoe, a rule aeroM hU knce».. 
As in EgypU it If truc> thebe decapitated IkkIIm nre 
stifit rigid planes cut Uirui into racluiigular flguro^> 
find Uiu liinba rciii&iu ut rust; but the shuuldera have 
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a terrible sqitarenesa, and the hands, iaatead of repos¬ 
ing on (he thighs in the abandon of thought, ore joined 
and ftroogly clasped, as if to indicate the articulation 
of the bones, the moving relief of the musdes, the fokJs 
and the rough grain of the skin. Two heads found 
near them have the uune energy. One would Chink 
they were natural rodca that had been rolled by the 
waters, such is their compaotnesa, their coherence, 
(heir sustained roundness. 

In facial feature primitive Mesopotamia was, how¬ 
ever, the sister the plus of the Nile. The Tigris 
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Aod th« EupbmUj, whose eJluvjaJ deposits nourLsh 
MusopoLajnift, pcfietnte the country through hundreds 
of cun&ls which cross one enother eround the oultU 
vated fields. Covered with palm trees and date trees. 



ClsLOtA C»u Cseturr TaJaM «f IVIlu 

bead, stone (lonws). 


with fields of wheat and barley, always at Its harvest 
time, always at its seed time, Mesopotamia was the 
Eden of the Biblical Icgesds, the granary* of westera 
AsisL. to which its caravans and its rivers brought fruits 
and bread. By way of the Fenian Gulf it launched 
its fleets on the sea. But renewing ita strength froin 
the tribes which descended (roro the high plateaus. 
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comuiunic4Uag by iU riven connected witb tbe 
oceene o( the south, with Anneiua and with Syria 
which boiuids the Europeaa Sea. aurreuncJed by more 
ndvanced siu! more accessible peoples, it rcicained 
less In then l>he the latter, 

consume Itself at its own flame. To the east It made 
fecund the Medo-Per^an Kmplres, and through them 
penelralcd into India and oven into China. To the 
north It extended Itadf through Assyria until the dawn 
of the iDodero elviliaattoas. To the west it awahened 
Phcenieia. whkh opened the route from Mesopota¬ 
mia to the valley of the Nile and to the world of the 
arcbipela^ 

Finally, the Chaldean theocracy probably adhered 
more dosHy to prunJUve inaClncts than the priestly 
caste did (hat governed the people of the Nile. It 
was in Chaldea that astronomy was boro, to which 
her eoginrrrs of hydraulics and her archlteets added 
the iinerrlog instnimeots of geometrj' and mechanics. 
It was during her brllliaot nights, when the earth pro¬ 
longs iU glow, which is due to the cloudless aky and 
the flatness of the land, that the shepherds of the 
earliest times, as well as those who came later to seek 
the coolneu of the upper terraces, had observed In 
the clear akj' the turning of the corurtrUatioos. Ihe 
positivutie edircatioii of the Egyptlaos aimed at more 
material Deeds and, because of this, left untouched the 
source of the great moral intQitiens to which the 
people turned for a cousdatioii, and which the Chal¬ 
dean people, less harshly governed, interpreted In 
terms of Bavlgalloo and trade, wbilo the king-priesta 
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of BsbfloD iQlerprclffd it m lh« fai^hcr &«T«iut^ vblsh 
comes with the cootempItlioQ of the movements of 


the be&veiily bodies. 

Before the time of those 



powerful sUtues, which 
seem to foretell tbe 
cod of this people’s 
cvolutjoD end which 
sre cert&inl}' tbe fins] 
fiower of s culture cen¬ 
turies old. Chstldean 
art is almost an entire 
mystery. lu baked 
clay, less hard than 
tbe ^nite of the eiJ. 
ley of the Nile or the 
marble of Pentelicus, 
has turned to dust; 
BOthins U left but 
some sunken founds- 
lions. Only stone, 
whicb is scarce In 
Mesopotamia, can 
resist under the tide 
of earth that gnaws 


Amyu* <a CeatofT S.C.). Ceaius and corrodes like water 
witii th« «{»n hea-ftliet gtkdj by redaim- 

ing everj'thing. Prom 
Assyro-Cbaldean positivism to Egyptian idealism 
we find the distance which separates the consistency 


of baked day from that of granite. Between the 


soil of the country and the inteliigence of men. there 
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navr HjH'av<< liivn 'Uoii vlox* •nnloeit'<« wlilrli nv KnI 
art logical ajhI nccv^mr^* as soon as we iin'lersl«iQ<l 
that the Qun«i inAxnt>( nolhlng~^isco'*crs everj’thing. 
We sce» Ihceefore. that a nutcrul which I'ndurcs oii|{hl 
to give it Ihe idea of permnnenn*, aiui that n JitaUrial 


Aasvau {vsi Cenlvr> R.C.)> EkcantkB ■ <logr vf 
Njtortal, kjaaeviM (^mts). 

vhi^ crumblfs should ^ve It the idea of (raKiljly and 
of iLc peaetkaJ utilisation of the losIrumcnU it can 
furiiish. Thus. aI«o, a sky ahose mathematical res'O' 
lu lions have beeo scrutiaised gives the idea of c on s e - 
crating the predse means which it offers for insF^ng 
il out. 

And so has disappeared the ven* skeleton of those 
monstrous cities which sheltered the most active 
peoples of the aadent world, aad the most praclicaJ, 
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Id tbe aodem sense of the word. Wherr Babylon 
rose there Is nothing but palm groves on some vea« 
tigea of dty walls, around wbkb the aand heaps np, 
Nooe the le.<a, oo the two banks of the Euphrates, 
Babylon enclrded Its multitudes In a belt of walls 
twenty-five leagues in Irngth. ninety feet in thit^neas, 
bristling; with two hundred and ftfly towers and 
studded with gates of bronze. Built of bricks and 
bitumen, vHh its city walls, pnlaoea, teiupJes, houses, 
etreot pavements, the l>aoks of Its canals, Ita resvr- 
voirs, tbe bridges and quaj's of tbe rlver-^unlforui, 
dull, and reddish in color, here and there touched with 
enamel, the city of Semiramis lifted toward the heavens 
its monotonous buildings, almost solid blocks with 
gardens on their tarnicea, thus resembllog the Iranian 
foothills, which are bare as far up as the cool plateaus, 
where forests and flowers grow. Above these arti¬ 
ficial woods were towers, made up of atagee built one 
upon the other. The plains caD for gigantic con- 
atractiooa from which they can be surveyed from afar 
and coannafided. and which shall be infinite like them* 
selves. The tower of Babel was never to be finished 
and, as if to explore the ocean of the stars from nearer 
by, the temple of Baal rose to a hei^t of two hundred 
meters. 

Tbe tower of Babel is now a formteas hill which the 
desert is absorinog little by little. Apart from the 
seals of hard stone whkb continued to be produced 
dunog the wbole cIvHuation of Kineveh, there is 
perliaps no longer mueh that is solid under the aand. 
and it is possible that Chaldea bas nothing more to 
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reveal to u«. The aaad »till gK*e» up> at tiiue», ont* of 
tboite ciuieiforiu inscriptiunA whkh sk the iiiiMt 
ancieat wiiting known, mckI by which the Clialdeanct 
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wrote thdr le^ docunienLA. tht^r acia of purchase 
and of aale, the ^roat events of thvlr hlsloi;^’, the recital 
of the deluge—hialor>' and It^end tntermin^cd. 1 'hc 
few baa*reliefa of Tello must have been an exception 
to the industry of the tine. The deaert b too bare 
to inspire in mao the dr»re for multipJe form* and 
luxuriant decoration. It net«k. rather, the outer life 
of the Aas}’riaas with th<*ir warA and hunU. to bring 
about a more prolonged contact with living forms. 
Rut it brings about nothing which is not afrooirly 
indicated In the bas-relief of TeDo. where vultures 
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c^rry of in Ihelr cUtws sod teor witL iheir b««ks strips 
of huin&n bodies, and in Uie dezue black sUlues vlih 
prominent musdes. 


11 

The art of norUiem Mfsopotamia inLeiits from 
Babylooian art just as Nmevila dvillrAtion dkl from 
Chaldean societ;'. The lanj:ua^ nhicli Its artisU 
speak is about the same, for the sttl, the sky, and the 
men are not very different with the tranafor- 

malion of the social order and the eondiUons of life, 
Chaldean positivisn has become brutality'. The priest- 
savast has given place to the military chief, who has 
usurped to his profit and that of hts claas the tempo¬ 
rary conmand which bis companions in hunting and 
in battle inlrualsd to him. The king, in Asayria, U 
DO longer, as in Elgypt, tlie figurehead and instrurnent 
of the priest; he k the Sar, the temporal and spiritual 
chiefs obeyed under pain of death. The Assyrian 
aJtroDOtnet knows Chaldean adeoce, to be aure, but 
his role is limited to compelling the heaveoly bodies 
to voice the desires and interests of his master. Chal¬ 
dean star worahip, an essentially naturatlstk and 
positivistic religioD, haa been transformed with the 
social state. The symbols have ben personified just 
as poiiucnl power was; the sun. the planets, and fire 
are now real beiDg^terrible devourers of men, and 
the Sar is thetr armed hand. 

Thia Sar b saturated with hereditary vices, deformed, 
before he comes to reign, by an autocracy ceotunes 
old. He is dev^ped in & frightful solitude by a 
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'voHd of women, of etiaudu, of >Invee, officen, nod 
rainisleis. Luxury tad Uie weight of materiiJ life 
have crushed hie heart. He is a sadistic l>eaat, He 
ii enervated with eooui, with lodulgeoce aod mujsc. 


AerraiA (no Ceatury D.C.). TIm ftaherBaa. ba^reUtf 
(>«M jrasMti). 

with the smelli of slaughter and of flowere. Men are 
burned or boiled for bis fratifieatioa; he is ahowa 
living fieeh which is beiof torn by the whip or cut by 
iron, and in which pcHson Is producing lockjaw. His 
least impuisa la expressed by an order to kill On 
the ba^rriiefa of KhorasLod and Koujou&djHt, we 
may see Idm methodically putting out the eyea of 
chained priaonersi we may see his soldisra bowling 
with decapitated heads. Sennacherib, Sargon, or 
Aaaurbanipal orders his scribes to write on hrick: 
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“M>' *4r charioU miah mm «n<J jind llio 

U>di«s of oij* KMinies. The monuments which I 
erect aee made of hum&n corpen from which I hfive 
cut the Leads end tiu* lliiilw. I cut olf the hands of 
all tho»e whom I nptun* hIIvu.'* 

SufTcrioji cTUts in proportion to scnubilUy, It m 



AwTiK (vui Century B^.). Uoniwi l««>r(Hrf 

(hfUitk UimBm). 


poMiKIc Ihil the AM.vrfen people did nol feel the lmr> 
ror of living, nnee they never fell Its renl joy $* did 
the Ecpiien crow<U, whlid) euafidcil lo Ibo ttranite uf 
Uie tombs the »weelnc»s And poetry of their nquI. 
KIlllDf lA in InloKlpitign. By dint of M<ein«( blood 
flow, Ly dint uf ci|>ertlnp( dvilh, one grows to lov*e 
blood. Afid evcrythiDg thil orve don In life Mnella of 
deilh. Miasecre alwi^'a; bAttlei, ind the military’ 
tide rising or ebbing lo ciiry dev'iAtatmii round ahout 
Niaeveb or to turn it back u|)on the surrounding 
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peoples. Always the swaging of Ibc oameless maasea 
in putrefACtton and miser}'. Id the poisonous vapors 
of the vatera and the devouring fire of the heavens. 

When this people is net cutting throaU or burning 
huildiDgs, when It Is not decimated by faiuine snd 
hulehery, it bw only one function^lo build and 
decorate palaces whose vertical walls shall be thick 
enough to protect the Sut his wivea» his guards, aivd 
his slavn^lwenty or tJiirly thouasnd person^agalnst 
the sun, invasion, or perhaps revolt. Around the 
great central courts arc tbs apartnioots covered with 
terraces or witli domes, with cupolas, images of the 
absolute vault of the deserts, wbkh the Oriental soul 
will rediscover when Iitlain shall have reawakened it. 
Higher than these, observatories which are at the 
same time temples, the rrgvrefs. the pyrstnidal towers 
whose stages painted with red. white, blue, brown, 
black, Hiver, aad gold, shine afar threntgh tha veils 
of dust which the winds whirl In spirals. Especially 
at the approsich of evening, the warring hordes and 
the nomadic plllngersi who see the somber confines of 
the desert streaked with thb motionleH lightning, 
must recoil In fear. It is the dwelling of the god. 
aad reoembiea those steps of the plateau of Iran lead* 
log to the roof of the world, which arc striped with 
violent colors by subterranean fire aad by the blase 
of the sun. 

The gates are guarded by terrific hrutea, hulls aad 
lions with human heads, marching with a heavy step. 
On the whole length of the inlerminahle walls th<,v 
herald the drama which unrolls within—the cytho- 
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logical and living lirll, the «taitclit<T of nM>n in mir. 
Oie men fulling from the tops of towrrs into Oii' »<Iiuwit 
of atonea and «]>car8» kirt^ choking lion*, tho hbody 
epic *ho*« mioli.v u increxsod hy its mHmnicxl 
exprvMion, Tlie«ie »lijT le^ in pmflW, llioth* toriuM 



AaiTWAN Am (vni rainin' HX*.). I>«aket« 
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wea is (miflle or front vW, llic^r nrmx nrliiniUlnl 
like pinecra—all are re»i9(in|» oomc killing, acme 
dj'iDg. And if thia life Ihua fonned never atlainx thnl 
ailent rlo'thm which* in Ejo'pl. commuoioitcs to it o 
cbarocter of euch Ugh apirituali ly. It give* t he ferocioua 
boa-reliefa of the poJacea of Kineveh a force ao rigoroua 
aa to acem to pnreue ita demonstration l>y its own 
impetua. 

It la b}’ thia burst of life, arreoted in a few attitudea 
—eonventional but paaaiooetely eJiT^that all archa* 
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iwia coiTfspond one »iLli another. Certam wiiten 
have tried, by a too caay process of waaoniag. lo 
OMOciate the axtcleDt forma of art with the attempu 
of childreo. The Egyptians and the Aaayriaiu are 
auppoaed to have treo«<l mere aketchea of a auperior 
figure, which wna to be realised by (he (•reeks. As la 
(he imacea made by childrra, it Is true, tJie eye Is se e n 
in froci view and ver}' wide, illuminutirif a face In 
profile. It ia true that the Theban or NinevHe arliat 
salisded the need for coatiaufty, which the child also 
sharea with all beings and whidi U Ihe very condition 
of his logical devclopa^ent; he did so in following— 
untiringly aad willinglj*—the uninterrupted line of 
tilt coJiteurs. the deflailion of the oye by the edge of 
the lids, aad thu profile of Uiu face, whoae plane flcea 
end doata as soon is it is presented In front view. 
Hut it is only la deoorative baa*rriii^ or in painUsg— 
the language of eoaventioa— that Egypt and Assyria 
reveal Uifs inadequsQ' of teohniqu^wbieh, however, 
takes away nothing from the force of tbe sentimeat 
am) leeves intact the incomparable conception of 
miM aad of evocative line. Assyriaa art and Egyptian 
art represent a synthetic effort whose profundity and 
whose power of intuition are such that It is puerile to 
think childhood capable of anything similar. And 
wh^ the Egyptian turns to his true meaGi of expres* 
son—sculplun^he reveals in it a science which will 
never again contain so much ardor aad mysUry, even 
if the social and moral preoccupations of other peoples 
aniioate it sHth a difftaeot life, indeed a freer end 
more comprcbcfisive life. Tbe art of the old peoples 
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develops within itself; 1 1 nrcvpU (he fixed li)))it« 
of tbe gr«6t inotaphywcnl aysIdUB and thus is pri*> 
vented from exprewinj; l))« multiple niul inA&Ui-ly 
complex ndalioc^^hips bctweeu the beio^ in movement 
and tbe world in mo%'«went. Onl^v pulitinil and 



AaarniA (nn Cmtary D.C.) Hw lien hum. tne^tef 
(irrOM 


reli^ou* li}>erty will break lliv archaic jnokl. to m*(«l 
to mon, who ia already defined tn Ilia struct orci hie 
place in iho unlvcrac. 

Aseyriaii society waa potliciilarl.v far mnm'cd fruni 
such preoccupations. It was interested onl.v in ailvm* 
turee of war or of linn ting in which the Sar w'lu the 
hero. The walla of hb palace doctare hia glur>' and 
hia strength. No desire to better life, no nios'ing ten* 
demcas. \\’ben llic}’ did not celebrate a kflllsg they 
showed 4 line of soldiers on the uunh to u killing. 
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Wh«n the A&s^'rinns left their burning «oil to go dowo 
to the we they mw nothing but the effort of the rowers, 
they leeneii over the waives only to see fish aeiaed by 
crahi. There was nothing like thw in Ivgypl. which 
AgAin Anil Again took refuge, in that conoentrilion of 
mind which given » quality of inner life and a rnyslery 
CO its art. Tliero la nothing like this even In Chaldea, 
whore we find feminine bodim outlined fn a furtive 
corea. Amid the iiic«M4At wars, the invasions, 
mins, and griefs, the artist had not the time to look 
within him. He served his muter, and without 
mental reeervnliona. lie followed him in his military 
eipeditioni agninst Clialdea, against Egj'pt, against 
the Hitlitvs, nod the tribes of the high plateau*. In 
his train he hunts the onager in thi pUini, or goes 
with him to seek the lion in the cavern* of the 2ugros 
Mountains, lie leads a violent life, full of movrmenlr 
and not at nil contemplative. He recounta it with 
brutality, 

Assyrian art is of a terrible simplicity. Although 
40 olmoet flat slhouetlei onv that Is barely shadowed 
by undulations, alone mark* out the form^lhut form 
is bursting with life, movemcoL. forte, savige character. 
Ono might say that the sculptor ran a knifo over the 
course of the nerves which carry the murdsrous eDerg>' 
to the baok, the limbs, and the jawa The bones and 
muack* stretch the skin to the breaking point. Iland* 
dutch paws, cloae upon necks, and draw the bowstring; 
teeth tear, claws rend; the blood spouts thick and 
black. Only the human face is srilhout movement. 
Never does one see its surfsce light up with the dull 
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gloir of tbe IC^yption focw. It U «Jlofeth«r »t«rior, 
alvoys tb« ssm«—liofd, clocod, very moaotooous, but 
Very much chmcterlsed by lU immense eye*, iU 
arcbeii nose. Ita thick mouth, its deed oad cruel ensem* 
ble. It is meet thjit the kio^, whoee heiid reUiM iU 
lIcA ond iU oiled, perfumed, and curled hair and 
beard, should bo cilm as he strangles or cut* the throat 
of Uie moMter, drunk with fury. It Is meet that the 
details of his costume, as ireU u those of his hair* 
dressing, should bo minutely described. Hie poor 
artist bos to coacere himself vith pitiful things, He 
flatten hii master, emameat* lus garment*, and cam 
for bis wcapooi and war eejuipme&l; he makes hia hair 
glossy: he roprsacntj him os being inipaMihlc nnd 
strong In eombot, larger than those who aoeompany 
him, domioatiag without effort th* furious beast which 
he kills. The terrible charoeter of ths breast*, the 
legs, the arms In action, the wild animals ruslimg to 
the attack with muscle* tense, bone* cracking, or jaw* 
grinding, is too often masked by the artist. 

^Vbat matter? At that time when a man could not 
free himself be had to assume his sbars of ths servi¬ 
tude. The yineWts artist comprshendsd—that is, 
ths one really .acce s sible liberty. He was infinitely 
stronger than those whose horrible power he had the 
veehnsea to adore. The too elegant, the too coura¬ 
geous San with their royal ornament* and their trap¬ 
pings, bore ua and that is the revenge of the sculptor, 
^liat be loved seises us—overpowers us. Ask him 
how he saw the animals: lean horses with thin legs* 
nervous, drawn heads, with throbbing nostrils; ask 
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buo to abow you tbe gtowlio^ doga aa tbey pull at 
tbclr cbama, or th« briatim; lioo*. or tbe great birds 
ruA through by arrowy aod falling amoog tbe trees. 
There be u ii)coin|>i»rable» superior to bU before sad 
after htm. EgyptUna. .Egeaos. Greeks, Hindoos, 
Chinese. Japane>te. Iho Gothic (masr niskers. and (he 



Aasru* (vm Cmiurr B.C.). IV iraphiM «l the bunt. 
hs«*rr1irf (BnUtti 


inco of the Ueoaisssnee In Fmnce or in Italy. Under 
the palm trees with iKrir rough-nkinned fruits he has 
surprised the beast at rest. Us musslo resli&g on its 
paws as it digests the blood it hss drunk. He bas 
seen tbe beast in combat, tearing desb. opening bellies, 
mad with hunger and rage. Tbe (orcee of iulinct 
^roulate with blind vioJenee in these contrecLed 
suscles. these beasts falling hca^'ily on the prey> these 
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bodies nuied upright, with limbs epsK and op«n daws, 
in these wrinklio; musales, these irresistible springs, 
and these death struggles as lerodous as leaps or 
vktones. will uneompromUing desoriptloo go 

farther. Here a tioo vomits blood because hu lungs 
are run through by a spear. There a lioness in fnrv, 
her teeth and daws out, drags toward the hunter hei 
body paralysed b)* the arrows that have piereed the 
inarrew of her spine. They are still terrible whm 
dead, lying on their baeks, with their great paws falliivt 
idly. It is the poem of strength, of murder, and of 
hunger, 

Even when he puts aside for a tlay his subjects of 
battle or the chase, bis orgies of murder in the horrihiv 
chorui of doAth clamors and roars, the AMyrian sculptor 
continuea bis poem. Almost as well as the ipbinxM 
of the sacred alleys of F.g3’p^> ^ha violent uocuters 
who guard l);e goU« give that improastoa of animal 
unity which nokes the strangest creations of our 
imagination reenter the order of nature. But the 
status maker of Nineveh la not content with Axing 
an eagle's bend on the shoulders of a man. a man e 
bead on the neofc of a bull. Tlia buU, the lion, the 
eagle, and the man are merged: we get the body or 
claws of a Hon, the hoofs or breast of a bull, the wing* 
or claws of an eagle, the hard head of a man, with bis 
long hair, beard, and high tiara. Man and lion, 
eagle and bull, the being has always the polcnllality 
of life; is its bmtal nod tense barmoDy it fuliUU its 
s^mbolie function, and ita violent synthesis of the 
natural forms represents to nor eyes the power of 
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ihc amioil ^inimn!. Ai m E;;^*pl, l]u* 1>rtul of llu* 
la grnvrslly hnmin—an olwKiirp and 
e«nt homu^e rrmlrml by tin* miin f»f vIoUtkv lo (In* 
la* whi(*li man lKvr?> xntlim liim. |Ik> law 

which aaya (hat blirul force U t<» !■« <n'orcot(ii> by thv 
force ftf Ihf nilnd. 


lit 

Oil ibo lioriMin of the iinnVnt wcirhl thi* diaciplincd 
fofcu w»« ri'lntf aiowl^v. The pvop]<w who rin'Hvi'd 
from Aaa^vHa (he heritiiip’ of our nMi«|iieala oml wlio 
already had taki>n ui'cr from Ininlun hdahiiiulr)' ha 
cull of bnvd und llu* plow, I he witrahip «)f fin*, tlir 
crnlrDl force of elvillaetl llfti llie fira( phlloaoplik' 
iiutiwiia of ffiKaj ntuI evil, whirh Omnircl tniil AliHtnnn 
prraoniried- (Ur ;»coplc of the luountoina of llw Eual 
wrrr mlivintf hbt<»r>’ whh jin Idea) Icm harah. Maalcra 
of ihe hhfh plalmiia, the ^^<'<le<i, after long ulniHrleM, 
hntl overtom^nJ the enijiirr of (he rlvinw, (o apniKl 
over Aaia I'llnor. Then Cyrua hatl jclveii thr hiv-** 
oiony to the Peraiana* and aoun all wi'xlem Aala. from 
the Penlan Gulf to the Euxlne S<ni, Syria, Kopl. 
Cyrenaica, C^-prua, and the banka of the Indiia uLcyetl 
hie aucoesaera. Ool)* the breaata of the Onvka (ould 
•lop the wave at Xarathon. But thla incewwnt l>ind* 
'Q^ together of men and ideas hiid done lU work. If 
the armies of tha King of Kings remained auhjecC to 
the frightful diadpllae whieh they' iiihrriu*d from the 
Sa.n of Aaayria. poliliml Persia ut Icaat left to (lie 
countries It bsid just cuiu^uervd the liberty* to live 
^out as they pleased. The enarmeu Medo*?erNU& 
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Eiopire b«csme a kiod of federal monan:liy whose 
eomponent state*, uoder the direction of the Atraps, 
kept theit cujtouu ud tbeix Uws. The alonephen 


ra(KNici*H AkT. FrtoM (AMre), 

of the Oriental world beecnie more tolerable, aa wta 
the case ia the Ooddeat when Rome had conquered 
it entirely. 3fea cultivated their fields and e:tchao9ed 
tbeir merchandise and Ideas in comparative peace. 
The attempt at a first synthesis, even, was about to 
be mnde amonx the peoples of the I^ajit. 
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Th4t attempt Kould bardly produce a fioul rrault 
either in Sg}7>i or in Greece. Eff>pt. fati^ed h}* 
forty or sixty centuries of effort* nu being se^aJlowed 
up uadcr Hie deposits uf the rh*er. (ireoce was Um 
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young and too mueh alive not to extract a personal 
ideal of victory from all the elements that the arK'ient 
world iairusted to her. Aa to the people of Syria* 
they had already failed in various atleiupts which 
they bad made. The Phcenlcijins lived only for trade. 
They wore forever on the sea, or oq the search for 
unlcnowD coasts* possessed wKh n fvA’sr fur wandering 
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ivUch «u M V merculilo nature. Wq^Id^ 
with the MedilerraDceo peoploe whom they flooded 
with their products—lextllee, vasee, glaMware^ wrought 
inetaU. trinketa, ^luettee hsetlly imitated from ad 
the original nationa for whom they were the agenu 
and intermedUrie^lhey had not the lime to quee* 
UoQ thrir hearta. They were saUafied to serve as a 
meana of exehange for the ideas of others and to 
bequeath to the world the alphabets a pontiviat 
invention which the ertent and cein|>Ucation of their 
commercial writings rendered neceasaiy*. Cyprua> the 
eternally servile, subjected to their influence, combined 
fallen Assyria with naaoent Greece la heavy and 
doughlike forma wherein the force ef Lho one and the 
intellkgcnee of the other were reciprocally hurtful in 
the attempt to unite them, Aa to the Hlttltes. caught 
between the Egyptians and the Assyrians and pushed 
into northern Syria, the}' weru never aufflcieatl} uios* 
ten of themaelvn to seek in the ou’er world any 
juatifloatjon of their desire to cut atone Into those 
rude baa^reliefa on which remains the moral Imprint 
of the conqueror. 

The Semites, through the gravity and the vigor of 
their history, might have had the ambition to pick 
up the Inatniment of human education which Assyria 
was letting fall—the more ao since they had absorbed, 
by peaceful conquest, the populations of Mesopotamia, 
and siace their race dominated from Iran to the sea. 
Out their religion repudioted the cult of images. 
Tbetr whole effort was emploj'cd in raising a single 
edifice, the house of a terrible and solitary' (rod. And 
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wrote the poem of Ornoaln, and w|in«« vdtr of iron 
])aj traN^eraed the affe". 

‘ I'erMH «looe» miotrewi <if the hearth* of Orimlal 

I Hvilisatioo, could—hy eorkoenlmtin^ for a final leap 

the weekeninjt rncrjiiM of the peopU« ahv hud ron- 
r quered—attempt a r^aumd of the uoul uf anti(|Uily. 

I ia the courae of the two hundred >'eflre which separaltd 

* lier appearance In the wnrUI (in<l the Mucedonian 

i runqueat. Bgy'pt. jVaaj'riai and Greece* 'she aaaim* 
ilated the quaLtica of all For two cecluriea jibe 

i represented the Oriental a|»rit deelinloif io face of the 

Occidental spirit which was leaulng from the ihtdow. 
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She b«4 even the excrptio&ftl destiny not w dissppesr 
entirely from history and to abov to chao^o^ Europe 
—now very civilised, cow very barbarous—a genius 
aufSciently supple to welcome, In their turn, the ideas 
of the llelleoic world, the Latin world, the Arob 
world, the world of the Hindoos and of the Tartars; 
and >‘et iirr genius was sufficaently independent to 
emancipate her from their material domicalicn. 

If we refer to the testimony of her tnosl ancient 
inonuuientA, of the period wbm she was trying to 
diarngage a freer and less tease spirit from the forc«> 
of Asayrie, we perceive <|uickly that the arclien of 
lu*r processions arc not so eniel, that the bcests whose 
throats are cut are net so fearful, that the monsters 
whkh guani the gataa or support the srchltravr* 
have a lese brutal look. Tbe hieratic spirit of con- 
(luerod Rg>pt nnd rep<«ial]y the honnonluus intelli* 
gence of thr loniann of tbe ceaala and islands who 
were called In by Duriua give to these feasts cf dcalb 
a character of decoration and pageantry whkh aiasks 
their ferocity. Tbe genius of Greece, whidi was thro 
ripening, could not endure an on’ginii form of art 
subsisting at lu side. And os It could not prevent 
Persia from speaking, it denatured her words in trans* 
Uting them. It is not even necessary to see Uic 
Asayrian monsters before looking at the figures of 
Susa in order to realise thot the latter have but little 
life, that they ore heraldic In their silhouette and 
rather bombastic In style. The Sas&anian kings, their 
prisoners, and the great military' acanes cut in the 
rock at several places In the mountain chain which 
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borders ilic Tranion ploio/ niul <loiMinul<>H tliv 
ol tlic rivers. Iinv>* a fur niorv ^and a nil nibublnblv 
a|>p«axnnci*. i]vb|>iIv tlir JixtTnible tiuil 

Persia cooliuui.>d b> borrow {rum Ibv itcuidrs wjtli 
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whom shp fought—the Roniarw afler (lie Grt^ks nntl 
Asa^vriens. Asia aIodo and Eg.vpt ha%T poioicaMd 
the uxishakabir and giganlir faith that U n«,T<led to 
stamp the fonn of our scotitnenis and nt our sots on 
those terrible natural walls agaimit which the min 
crushes men. or to spend three or four ceoturie* lo 
penetrating the bowels of the earth la order to deporit 
jo its shade the seed of our mind. 
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Amid tbue sculptured mouoL&ios we find tbc ruins 
of the frecLt terraced paiacea to wbfcb jiaat stalrcnsn 
lead and for the building of which Ni&evite arehlteeu 
bad certainly' comei and we ore nstoniabed that Greek 
genius, wbich in the same centuries was building Its 
small and pure lempira, could have made itself pliablo 
to the point of isarrying without dTort its own grace 
and this brutal display of pomp and sensuality, before 
which the serenity of the Egj'ptian genius bowed ever 
as did lbs vielenee of the .Asayriaa genius. It was. 
however, Ionian Greece that gave the elegance and 
the upward thrust to the long columns of the por* 
Ijcoe, as ebe alee draped the archm and gave arebi* 
leeture! stylo to the llone. It wae Egypt that loaded 
their bases and uecks with strong wreathe of plants— 
lotus and fat leaves that grow in the tepid water of 
the rivers. It wae Aaeyrla that crowned them with 
broad bulls affixed by the middle of the body to sup* 
port the beniQS on which the entablature was to bs 
placed. And the palaces of Nineveh seemed to htve 
piled up here their chiseled furniture wiUi its incrus* 
tatien o( gold, silver, and eopper, their cloths heavy 
with precious stones and those thick deep carpets, 
diangeable In color and shaded like the harvests of 
the earth, opulent and vague like the Oriental soul— 
the carpets which Feraia had not ceased to manufa^ 
ture. But the decoration of the royal dwellings of 
FersepoUs and of Suaa is less loaded, less barbarous, 
and betokens a more refined industry and a mind 
that is humaoixing. Enameled brick, with which 
ibe Aasynaoj, after the Chaldeans, protceled 
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their vails e^nst Kumidit}'* is l&vUbed from the top 
to the bottom of the cdilfce, oo the extenor, uoder 
the porlJcoe, aod in the eparbneate. The palace of 
the Achemeiudcs is no lonKer the impeoetrable fortress 
of the Sara of the Dorth. Still imposing by Its recUa* 
gular ])eaviiie«M), k U li^btenoi by its columos, which 
have the frtehnoae of stalks swelh'r^ with water: k 
is flowere<I with greea, blue, and yellow, hrillinnt as 
lacquer in the euolifhU and reHectiog the flow of the 
lunps. Enamel U tlie flor}' of tbe Onent, It is 
still eoaniel vhIHi rrflectj the bumlnf days and the 
nlKlitj of lawny' pearl in the oupolai and the minareta 
of Uie mysterious dtin sunk iiodrr the hlack oy preiee* 
aud tbe roses. 

Wlicn Alexander reached the tlireshold of these 
paluece, dra^fitw Ixliind his war chanols nil the old 
vauqiiishcd peoples, he ww like tlic iacaroate sy’uabo! 
of the ancient civil isatiens wandering is search of their 
diepersed energy, His dream of universal empire 
WAS to endure a sliorter Urae than that ef Cambysei 
and his succeseora. ttiuoi) is to be realised only when 
willed by a common faith and when It tends toward 
one goal, Egypt, Chaldea, and AMyria. exhausted 
by their gigantic production, were nearing tbe end 
of their last winter. Tbo Jews, in their inner soU* 
tude, were marching toward a honaon that no one 
perceived. Rome was too young to impoee on the 
Orient, now grown eld, that artificial harmony whiclk 
three centuries later, gave it the illuaion of a halt ia 
Ite lethargic death struggle. Greece, in her slrepti- 
dsm, smiled at ber own image. Meanwhile, the 
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Mocedomu w&i pretending to the ponllion of onnvd 
ftpostie of her thoMgliti nnd the whole sneient world 
wu under her morol iu>ccDdaJicy« De^l^lo all, in 
that immense floating oims of dvilisi&g coerjnes which 
heutated about their departure tor a more dtstoot 
Occidsfib it WMa auH Grwee that reprcKnted> ia the 
face of the eonfiued reawakvolug of hrulul and uiyalical 
power»» Um j'uunji ideal ot nnuuin and liherty. 



PsniA (9«a«nld€). Bilvw cvp 




Chaplw JV. THE SOURCTS OF GREEK ART 

> N Mndillon Lhnt w« ro«p<?el ruitm. lh«t 
y*A v.^ wodo nvl rvl>uil(l them, Afterbavmf 
Asked their A«cret« wa let them 1 >q rccov* 
^ -^1 i fil ered by the ludiea of the centuries, tlie 
^ bones cf the dwl, the rwii|[ mnas of 
waste which ozMe was ve^itiuni end rsces. tlio rteroe) 
drapery of the foliagw^their deetin^* may' stir our 
emotioc. It is through them that wu loudi the depths 
of our hietoiy. just as we ore bound to the roots of 
life by the ^ief.« and sufTenaj^ which have formed us. 
A rvin is painful to behold only for llic man who Is 
incapable of partieipAting by bU activity in the coo* 
quest of the present. 
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There I 5 DO more virilo luxury than that of ukln^ 
our past griefs ho« Uiq* were able to detemuBe our 
actions* Thera b no more vfrije luxury thou 
that of demanding, from the Imprints of those who 
prapurd our present dwelling) the why of the thing 



/VeiuM I'mioo (xik Cenlvry B.C.). 
PbiwUe, *4M «r the rMjKXk Meetlta 
(VnMin ^ CttM. 


that we are. A statue coming all moist out of the 
earth) a rusted jewel) or a bit of pottery bearing the 
trace of painting U a wltnees which tellfl us much more 
about ourselves than about the bygone men who 
uttered this teatireoQ}'. Art lives in tlio future. It 
i» the fruit of the paio. deairca, and hopes of the people, 
and the premise contained in these feelings does not 
reach its slow realisation until later, in the new needs 
of the crowds; it is our emotton which tells us if the 
old presentiments of men did not deceive them, 

If we are so troubled by the rude idoU) the jeweb) 
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th« vMes, th« pie««9 ol bu>rcllefa, tncl tbc «fTac«^ 
p<iaUp^ vhich we hbve found ot Knosaoa >n C’role» 
■t T)r>'nth and M^cntc ia Arsolia. it is 



Cnrrs <tv Cettlurr BCA Thr Boddea wtlb tte 
MrpeeU, «*lurlt» lUu4faH 4 


because those who U*ft Iheia are more m^^storious to 
us Ihoo the thin^ themselves^ and because it is cooi* 
forting for us to realise, through these unknown bangs. 
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that ufider the variatmi of appeafsncea aod the 
renewal of symbols, emotion uid IntcIL'^ence never 
change io quality. Through the eontinulnf action, 
even wlien obscure and without history, of (be genera¬ 
tions wbieb have formed ue, the soul of tba oM peoples 
live* in ours. But (bey participate in our own adven¬ 
ture only if their silent spirit still animalee the atone 
facee in wblcli we recognlM our eternally young desires, 
or if ire hear the soujkI of their paaaage over the earth 
in the crumbling of the temples which they reued. 
Egypt, and Ch&ldea ibelf, through Aatyria and Persia 
whieh prolong their life till our UnM, cast their shadow 
at our steps. They will never seem to ua very fnr 
nway. Primitivs Greece, on the contrary, which doea 
not enter the world uutil oenturias after them, retreata 
much farther back in the imagination, to the very 
U)orning of history. Twenty yenn ngs we did not 
knew wbrther the aJmoel effaced imprints, noted here 
and there oo tbs shores and UUnds of the £gean Sea. 
liful belonged to men or to fabled abadows. It waa 
nocesaary to hollow out the soil, to unearth the stones, 
and to cesise from seeing only oursclvee in them, in 
order to catch a glun|>ao of the phantom humanity 
which, before the time of hialory, peopled the eastern 
Mediterranean. SchllemaBD. who took Homer nt 
his word, excevated in the plain off Argos from Tirynth 
to Myceiue. Mr. Evans entered the lafayrinth of 
Minos in Crete where Tbeseus killed the Miootour. 
Myth aod history entangle thcuudvee. Now the 
Symbol sums up a hundred events of the same order; 
now (hs real event, representative of o whole series 
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of customi, idciu, and ndv^nlurcH, »cviiis lu u» lo jiiit 
oa the ^rb of a aynibolk firl!on>' 
la it th« body of Agatne’iimon that Schlkmann found, 
buried in fold) under the of Myceiue» and ia llie 
UiMudrik of llic Dar- 
daaellex tlie Trov* of 
Homer? What nut* 
ter? Between Abra* 
liani and Mooen, In 
Ihe tiiMQ when Thebe* 
doiniiuled Efyiit, the 
/Rgean Sea waa alive. 

Tho Phrmlctan* had 
advuioed from utiaml 
to laUn<l« awakvuiD({ 
tn llie l!fo of exchange 
the tribea of ilalicrh^en 
who peopled llie (\v* 
ctadra. Samo*. T^edkoa. 

Chloa. Rliodva ^ the 
rocka aprlnklcd hrond- 
cjtat Iq the apnrkllng 
ara frurn (he ntonn* 

Uina of Crete arwl of CnKm larv rent^rj ll.r .i. J.r 
the PvlA|H9n 'eaua (n (.Varfmf J/avu* nf 
the sulfa of Alia 

Minor. Through (bvni (he wnaiinl and eruH apiril of 
the Orie&( and (he aeeret spirit of (he people* wf Ihe 


Nile bad fvriillaed the wa\‘e9. Daiuiua eame from 
Egy pt. Pvkppa from Amh, Cadmus from Plninlcia. 


* VktM tt nU^«<V, 
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Profo fisluag, coA$t Inde, Uie small business ot one 
Ule wIUi tnollict, from rapine and piracy, a vkole 
little movioi world of aailors, mertliaDts, aod corsairs 
lived ihctr beaJtby life, neitber a rick nor a poor one-- 
a ifiesn one—if we think of the vast commercial cater* 
prises and the ^rrat eKploratleos wKkb the Phsuciaos 

uiuierLook, Their 
feel in the water 
and their faces to 
llie wind, the men 
of the <£gean would 
cany to the traf* 
ficken from Tyre 
And Siden who bad 
juat entered the 
port, under blue, 
itrcen. and red sails, 
their fish and their 
olives in vtsen 
painted with marine 
plants, oelopusi’A, 
seaweed, and other 
ferroa taken from 
the tcemioff, viscous 
life of the deep. It needed centiuies. doubtless, for the 
tribes of a sio^ls islaad or a single cesst to reeo^ise 
a chief, to coGsent to follow him afar on cunoioR and 
bloody expeditions to the cities of the cenUneol, whence 
the>' brought back jewels, Rolden vessels, rich stuffs, 
and women. And it was only IhcD that the Achaians 
and the Dasai of the old poems heaped up those heavy 
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Mrcnn (am Cesturj’ B.C.l. Bfill'* 
bead, lilvw C^elkensf Uumim. AUpu). 
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stones oa tbe fbrtiM piVftieeloHra. ('yduprsn 
wsUs. the PeUagie nOs «ad«r th« sbadow cf i^iHi 
the Atrides. erowTtnl with gold Uke iSe borbanu 
kings 1^ jollied forth Croos Ihe foreAs o( Ihr north 
two thous nod yeon hler.Mt al laUr brfon* the iiiratH 


and wuM*. with Umr 
friends aad their 
soldiers. 

Such ongias ceoid ooC 
but moke then nibllr 
and hard. .Riwh^his felt 
this when he caase there, 
after eight erabiries. to 
lielen la (he nlitude (o 
the echo cd (hr death 
of the frighlful 
family. Thew picsU-i 
aetected sHe* for their 
lair near Ihe ara->tragi> 
tolly eoaeUleat with 
(heir li/e of murrkt aad 
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the haav^ orgie* wUrh feOoavd upon Ibrir Heeds of 
rriaie. A eWe of ldl»--liaiev dm'ovrni by Alt' Ba<l 
roHvened by ao loneal. ao tree, no b*R| cr^*, WV hnil 
t be life of these mea depseted ea the isdes of t he rvdrly 
chiseled vase «f Vsphie. aad oa the strips «f wall miiaio* 
ing beneath the Tviascdl^-ath aad of Knoseos. There 
are bits cf IrTscoes there as free aa the fli|dit of the !M 
birds: the art is of a lerriUe <wdar. but is already 
dislategratiBg. One sees women with hare breasts, 
roujreoo their Ups. black artond the eyes, (bevfloti(Ke*l 
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dreues b«LrayiDg the bed teste of the bosberiui; the}' 
are paieUd and aophjiticated dolU bought in tbe 
Orieot or takeo by force oa the expeditioos of violence. 
Here art bukis pursued io the olive frovee^ bulls ;allop> 

1 



Mrew«iH ?>«!)« (xn Cralurr B.C.). Vim 
W Vk^Mo. iMJ (/faftMaf ifwnn. 


iOK* rearir^i charging upon men or tnngled in great 
nets. Sometiom there are rcapen who laugh and 
«ng with Urmendoue ga^’ety among the sheaves of 
wheat which they mrry» but usually we And the quca* 
tieaablu woman, llie wild beast, and the marine mon¬ 
ster; a voluptuous and brutai life like that of every 
pnmiUvc man raised to a post of eommasd by force 
or by chance. As guardians of tbe gates of their 
acropolis they set up stone lionesses with bronse heads, 
heavily erect. When they died these men were laid 
away in a sbroud of gold leaf. ... 

It was a clviliaatioD already rotten, a Byzantium in 
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miniahire^ wfaerc dcwnu «4 tbe brdroofn 
r»To|uti«tf nd miinirrM. It e»dvO like tbe uibcn. 
Tbe Doriui demwb frocD Lhe boeth )Skf ta 4VftlAAeke, 
volb ovcf Ajgolk and ev«a to Civto, devMfatinfr tbe 
dtiee ood naaag tbe actcpoKere. Lefendu?' Givece 
-nlert • UdA <Urkx»i« inm vhirb the m^MkJ oot lu\*e 
rvappeored if tke borbuiaoe hod oM Mt, lotart unclrr 
the condofntioo. eueh antctial l««ti»oo,v of her pw* 
ufo thfMifh hotofy M the kiax* vilh ibe aioiika of 
gold. Th« Pturatcaam defrt the eooot of the Pelo* 
ponacsui. <d Att». «ad of (>ete. oad tbe naHve 
popuUtiocto diapened Uke a eil^ of bee« un wbieh • 
hoot oi wtjpo ho» doopbcM. omroi io etny direction, 
OR tho obore* of Am, la SkJ y , oad ia oouthrm lloly. 
SUeaoo roigao arouad coetioentoJ Greeer. It wm Io 
be two or three buodmJ ^‘ean before the Pljo-nieiaiw 
oad the AehouMU, 40^*00 *v«cr tbe Im’tueoa, ruuU 
get bock (ho roote to iU 

It 

Tbe Doriaao bod bo word to a; durvw the l{r]Icnlc 
middle agoo; nethiag fraa Am efilefr^l their Und. 
'Fhe ancieat eontiaeDl vu advaaeiog Mep liy itfep. b?r 
WK}’ of the peudritlx’ rrgaiaing a Jidle of (he 

loet terntoey. Mel^ b need of pollrf^*. bad to Hiut 
till the CeranieU of prunitive Athcae had numufartund 
at tbe DIpylee. those rases with the geoinelrkal 
deeigxtf which were (he first dgn of the reawakening 
of civilised Kfe la barbanMa Greece. We are here 
wilcesuig a dow dramatic aaceat la (he shadows of 
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tbe wul. Under Uua mugniiwot sky, tt the ceuler 
this brilL's&t world. In order thet tbe sperk loi^ht 
kindle, k wu necessary that the Donen. the Pheeuoan. 
and the sneieot yEgean wHo has become an loman. 
repair (heir l>rokeB relallonships. Thereupon the 
flanie mounted quicker to light up the virgin soil with 
llie iMOsC dazzling focus of intelligence in history, 

For this focus, the Homeric poems—echoee picked 
up from the annihilated a^d by the vaaqidahcd— 
nnd Ihe mdiont Greek myths whicli are etehorated 
confusedly along the deserted ihor« are tlie heralding 
dnwnliglitj seen against this black background. The 
eradic of the Hellenic soul mounts with them on the 
chanet of the sun. In the evcAiag, the I>orian herds* 
man bringing home hU goats from the mountain and 
the Ionian sailor bringing home hie bark from tho era 
would r^st to thenuelvee glorious fables whIHi 
carried over into iuiogeo men's old Intuitive notions 
of the plu^nomenn of iiuture, or traoslntod the struggle 
of their aneeeters against the adverse foreee of tbr 
Ill-organised world. The eathuidastic naturlsm of 
the human soul to its freshness gav« to Ita young 
soence a robe of light, of clouds, cf teavea. and of 
waters. The whole reiigion> the philosophy', the austere 
and charming soul of the builders of llie Parthenon* 
are in this anoBymous and tangled poem wfakb rises 
with the munuur of* a dawn as Greece reawakens to 
life. 

The "Greek uirade” was Dcccasary. The whole 
aaoient world bad prepirsd, had willed its eoniing, 
Duriag the fruitful silence when the Dcriims were 
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accuxouUtia^ within th«inw1ve« tb« «u«c^ oi their 
awl, Egypt Ai*yri4 Vept their Uftd. But they 
were dlscoureged end strfcken by the cold of ige. 
The torch, u it grew p«Ur, leened lowerd % new nee. 
The}' were to become the ioltialors of the Ueilentc 
Renfltttonee. ae they hod been the guide* for the child¬ 
hood of the people* of the Archipvlogo. 

Tbe Dorian barbarion. *fl«r bia contact with lea* 
harsh elioialn. had dbeiplined hi* violence, but he 
reiraioed rough, all of a piece, and very primitive. 
Hia Uola, the Xoana, which he cut with a hatchet from 
oak and olive wood icareely two hundrrd and fifty 
yean before the Parthenon, were lo rude that they 
Mem to date farther bach than the enr»vrd booe of 
the relnderr hunter*. It U to a totally uncultivated 
race (bat th* intriWluol heritage of Egypt and Aria 
wa» to falli in eachouge for their high «plritua]ity and 
profound •enauoliam thej' were to demand the *weep 
wid power of Greek virllit}* Tlio inhabltimU of th* 
Dorian coostj. of the wlandi which occupied the center 
of the matera Mediterranean, aaw *aila In alwayi 
greater number coming toward them from the depth* 
of the eea. Their contact with neighboring clviliaa* 
tloM akulliplied everj' daj*. At the crowing of all the 
marit pie route* of tJ>e ancient worid, they woe *oon 
to feel the whole of it moving within them. 

The Crveki bad the privilege of iobabiting a land 
•D inundated, eleeped and saturated with light. »o 
clearly defined by its owo structure, that the eye* of 
mao had only to open, to draw from it it* law. When 
mnn enter* a bay closed in by an amphitheater of 
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mouoUmR betwetfi tn IDunilnjited 

aky and water that mUa of 

light, la if a spring of A&mv wtlled 

up u&der ita waves. h« la at the 

oenler of a stiijilly dark sapphire 

set in a circle of gold. 'Hie maaMei 

and the lines organise thcoutrlvoA 

so simply, cutting such clear |>ro 

files OD lh« limpidity of space that 

their nuteutial relatione spontano' 

ouly impress themselves on the 

mind. Them is not a country in 

the world which addroMea lUrU 

to tbu intelligence wiUi inoro in* 

aisteace. force, und preeijion Ihim 

this one. All the typical aaiwcts 

of the universe offer themielvva. 

willi tliv earth—everywhere |>eni** 

trated b}' the sea. with the horison 

of the sea. Uir bony ialamU. the 

etraite. g<i]d('n and mauve hp> 

twren two liquid masses glitteeiiiff 

vvnn ill the heart of the night, 

the promontories so cnlin arul 

so l>are that they seem natunil 

pedestals for our grateful soul. 

the rocks repeating from inoninp 

to evening all l!ic changes of space 

and the sun. with the dark forests 

i>n the mountains, with the pale 

forests is the valleys, with the 

e 
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hilU «veiy«h«r« surrounding tke dry pUiiu. aod**- 

border^ by |Msk Uurol^lbe slRtmi. wiio«e whole 
course one ceo embrace at a glance. 

Kx»pt Id the north, oor finds (onnented ilnea of 
bills, savage ravines, sinister grottos from wluch sub' 
terranean vapors issue ailb a rumbling sound, black 
Jorats of pine and oak; except in the hnrsb countries 
of the primitive legends where man retoimte his effort 
tn overcome hostile nature, tliere are few. if any, larri- 
fying appearances; the aoU is hospitable, the usual 
dimatei is mild, though fairly severe in winter. Life 
in this land keeps clone to its earth, is active witlieut 
axcesa. and simple. Kelther misery aor wmith aop 
poverty. Houses are of wood, clothing of skins, and 
there is the cold water of the torrents to wash off tha 
dust and hlood of the stadium. Thera is not much 
meat, that of tlie goat whid) graaes among the Assure* 
of the rocks. |)orhaps, but there is a little wine jnixed 
with rrein and lioncy and kept in skins; thcro are milk, 
bread, tbe fruits of the dry counlriva. thu orange, the 
fig, and the olive. Tliere la noticing on the horlson 
or in aoeial life which could give birth to or develop 
mystic teadencica. A nature religion exists, a very 
rough one—ia the beliefs of the peo|^e, perhaps even 
rather coarse, but welling up from springs so puro 
and so poetised by the aingers that when the phi- 
losophen think to oppose it they do no more than 
extract from it the rational conceplloa of the world 
barely hidden in its symbols. Doubtless man fears 
tbe gods. But since the gods raacmble him, they do 
not turn his Ufe from the normal and natural relation* 
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slup» wUeh bind it iritli that of other mep. The 
prieat hu but little influe&ee. Greece is perhaps the 
only one of the old couDtiiea where the priest did not 
live outside the pele of popular life in order Co repre< 
sept to the people the great mys- 
teriw as a world apart. Hence the 
rapidity of this people's evolutioa 
and the freedom of its ioveatigations. 

ni 

Greece trouhlea hmcU but Ijttici 
and then only at tbs very beglQnlnz 
of her art» with the enemy power* 
which hamper our first steps. Ai* 
(hough man already places himself 
under the protection of the latcHh 
gent forcM. he has net forgotten 
the struggles which his ancestor wm 
forced to maiulaln against the brutal 
forces of a universe which repulsed 
him. This memory is Inscribed in 
the sculptures which, on the pedl* 
Doaun Aar (vt Ca> meet of the PartheDon of Piststralus. 

2cui stnigglmg against Ty 
(f|f|>|-f|’,|] phoft, ur Hcmklcs throwing Echidna 
to earth. A barbarous work, vio¬ 
lently painted with blues, greens, and reds, a memory 
of avalancheS) of terrifying caverns, of the storms of 
the north, it was s olghtmars of savsgos still ill taught 
by Asa and Egypt, but becomlog curious and already 
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to comprehend. The hetl of the pagans will laat 
but a short time. 

The temple where these klols reign, these bulls, 
these twisted serpents, these HStonished visages with 
green beards, U, moreov e r, io its principle, what it 
will be in the gresteat periods. Architecture is the 
collective, necesaary art which appears drst aod dies 
first. The primordial desire of n)an, after food, is 
shelter, and it is in order to erect that shelter that, 
for the first time, lie appeals to bis faculty of diaeover* 
jog ia natural conslruetioas a certain logic whence, 
little by little, the law will Issue forth and permit him 
to orgHnise bis life according to the plan of the un(> 
verse, Tlie forest and the cHITb are Ihe powerful 
educators in the gcumetrical abstraction from which 
mun IS to draw the luvaas of buUdiog houses which 
are to have a chance of rcelsting the assault of rain 
and atoriTJ. At Corinth there already rises a temple 
wHih heavy and vory broad colujnosi coning straight 
up from the ground os they mount in a block to the 
entablature, ftsveral of Uiem still stand. Tlio}' are 
terrible to see. black, gnawed like old trees, as hard 
as the mind of llm Peloponnesian countries. The 
Doric order come from those peasant houses which 
one still sees in the countryside of Asia Minor, trees 
set in the ground in four lines making a rectangle, 
supporting other trees on whicdi the roof was to be 
placed. The fonn of the pediment comes from the 
slope of this roof, which is designed to carry off the 
rain. The Greek temple, even when it realises the 
most lucid and the most consciously wHled intellectual 
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combliuLjoiu, «fnds \U roots into the ivorU of htnltfr. 
of wbleh it u Uio formulatctl Uw. 

On the KulptUTM uf tbnv temples thu inincl of ^VhIr 


loMuw Art (Vi Cectvry). Huoten, Mrvol 
bfoese (£mir*e). 

Ku left iU trace. Tbp>’ are continued until llio ffn^at 
century, but ao BMlmilnted in the Qjsrent KclU'nic 
gcoius that os seeing theni cae cannot tbink of direct 
[mltationi but rather of thoae uncertain end fleeting 
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resmblancrs ivbich h<»v«r on Ibe faoc of eblldren 
Th« anhuc Dorian ApoUoa, those anlling and terrible 
sUtuea throng vhich force mounts lOce a flood, make 
one think, it Is tniOi of the E|^ptian 

f fomu.betause of the leg which alqu 
Ponvard and the airoa glued to the 
9tiff tend. But on this hieratUm 
the theocratic apirii eKereiae* no 
action. Dorian art la all erf a piece, 
far Im aubtlc, far Iom refined, far 
leaa coDMknie than that of the 
aculplort of Thebes. The paaeagea 
between the ver^ brueque sculptural 
planee are scarcely Indicated. ^Vhat 
dcminalee is the need to expreas the 
life of the muedee. 

It is because these Apolloe are 
athJetrt. The great cull of c'm- 
nastJes is boro, that necewao* in* 
ititution whidi is to permit Greece 
to deval^ the slmiith of amu and 
of le^i. while parallel with it there 
develops suppleneae of the 
mind in ita eonstant eearch 
for the univeraal e<iuilib' 
riuoi. Already.fromall the 
regions of the Greek world, 
from the islands, from the 


lowiAX A»t (VT Cealury). 
AtheM. t«gn*e lUleett* 
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dUlant colonics, from Italy and from the young 
men come to Olympia and Delphi to contest the crown 
of olive leaves. Tn running, In wrestling, and in throw- 


Douah Am (n Ontury). H«mI ksd seek ot • bom 
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iog lh« di»cu'< the^' tre nude. The urUsU, who buleo 
to chrsr nniioiuil aii^lin^ plHcoa« like everj'ooe else 
vho edU hirmwlf s Hellene. hasT before their e>'» the 
spectjiele of the uioveiikeuCji of the liuman frame and 
of the (implex pla^* of the muaclre rolling under the 
brown akin. «’hicli allows tbeoi as If they were bare 
themselvn, nn«l which is lianlcncd by acara. (ireek 
sculpture is born la the stadium. It wm to take a 
ecAtur)’ to climb the atp|>s of the stadium and to install 
iUelf in (be |>edi)nen(s of (he final Parthenooi, where 
it was lo become the eduentor of the poeta and. after 
them, of tlir philesoplicrH. They were to feast their 
mind on the spectacle of tlic inercaafngly subtle rcia* 
lionshiiM «’hich sculpture calnblwilied In the world 
of forms in action. There was never a more glorloua 
or more striking example of the unity uf our activity; 
uthlctieismi by the intermediary' of sculpture, is tba 
father of |>liikiiK)pliy'. at W<wt. of I'lalonian philosophy, 
whose first concern w‘as lo turn against seul|iturr and 
athleticism in order to kill them. 

Through the Dorian Apolto Greece paasea from 
primitive art lo archaism, properly sO’Called. Tlic 
artist considers the fomi with more atlenlioni palna* 
lakiogly dUengngoi the meaning of it. and traAsports 
that meaning to his work in so iiacompromis'ng a 
manner that be imposes on it the appearance of aa 
edifice, whose archilcotonic quality aeema destined 
to know no change. The Peloponnesus becomes the 
great training school of Ihu ardiaic marble workers; 
Cleocthas. A/istocles, Kanakhoe, and Hagdaidas open 
workshops at Argos, Slcy’on. and Sparta; the citadel 
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of the Derien ideal beconea, before Atbeite, the foctia 
of Greek though!. But Hellenism in iU eotirety u 
not to find Ite nourishment there. Sperte is far frooi 
the routes of the Old ^Vorlili imprisoned in & eolitery 
valley where mounUin torrents flow; it is a fertile 
but • jealous country^ separiled from the great hori* 
tons by the hind rklfpu of the Tay|»le«, uiicb «re 
covered with snow even in summer. The people 
which dwells there is as ekwed as the v&|]ey ibe)f, 
and It is these isolated surroundings which are for so 
long a lime to keep up its voluotary egoism. AlLrus, 
on tha contrary, is at thu center of Urn sostera Med' 
iterrancaa, and near the sea. It is the meeting point 
of the positive and diaciplined Dorian element, whieli 
mounts from the south toward Corinth, <f^na, and 
Attica in ila anarch for lands to dominate, and of the 
Ionian eleioent whid> brings to the oily, through the 
sieve of tha islnnds, Uie artist spirit of Asia, made 
supple and subtle by the habits of trade, diplomacy, 
and smuggling. The glory of Sparta, In reality, is 
dial of having offered to Athens a vlrglo soil to fee* 
tiliae and also, by harosaiog her without mercy, to 
have kept her in eoadltlon, to have compelled her for 
a long time to eulUvate her energy. Athens, tempered 
by thsM struggle, was not slow in sbowbg her sup^ 
riority. When the soldiers of Darius followed the 
Iraden of Aria to the European eoaiU it is she wbo 
was at the head of the Greeks, while Sparta, iodoaod 
in the blind cult of her peraonal interest, look her 
place only after the combat. 

Wher<* are we to find the first step of Ionian art In 
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lU murrh toward Atlica^he unocrt&in dawn of thr 
9r«at Ori^nUt sensualism reodered beaUh^* by the 
.<te« and sharpened by eomium*. which will flood the 
UoriaA soul with humanity? Tbe Hera of Samux ia» 
perhaps, uvcQ alrffpr than (he PcIopuniioMun alhUdes, 
aa it is nearer to Saite Ecpt, a'liieh w unfolding; at 
this moment and invvslinx dHtatic lumi with a bu* 
uianit,\* of its own. A liijlit ahiMsIh of duth luipru* 
onn the legs, which are doae tngidher, hul under l])e 
flgure'a llgJit veil, with its line* lihe tho«c on water, 
the sheuklers, the nmu. (he breaet. and (lie >k»IIowkI 
back haw profllea of a moving tfraev, sad planes whiik 
meet our another and intcrpv'netrbte willi the Jellcwey 
of a ronfeesiun. Jt is this spirit of ahoiindintf (onJcN 
new which is *onn to take root on (ho Oreek contincnl. 
Prom the end of the sixth century I>or[an *'t and 
Ionian url were neighbor! everywhere wilKuiit having 
ycl rccogDisod caeh other fully. At Delphi, at I he 
Ihreahold of the 1'reasury of the rnidiamt, Asiatic 
Greece saluted with a mysterious smile llie rude 
statue maker of the Peloponnesus wlm had set up the 
wonjen, the Hons, and the formidahle horses in (hr 
pediment of the Sinctuirj* of Apollo. The caryatids 
which supported the Asiatic architrave were strange, 
wCKt women; thei* had a winged frsce. like that of 
as animal and of a dance; they seemed (e guard (he 
gate of temptation, which led to a warmth wllliin, 
like that of the sun, and to uotasted IntoxicallnDs. 
The Dorian spirit and the [cnian spirit—the youag 
couotrymac bursting with vigor and the woman 
bedecked, caressing, questionable—met tod Imwd. 
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Attic ort. which in it« adult age was to l>« the great 
ciBiisic seuiplure, auatare and living, was to be bom 
of ihair unioo. 


IV 

Marble hnd been skiUlully treated in Alheiu for 
more than a liundrtd years, and the Acropolia, eapccialb' 
at the time of Pfaistratua, had been covered with men* 
umenU and etntuea. But Endouia, the great Athenian 
mailer of the sixth centtiry, still remained aubjeci to 
Ionian Iradiliene. It was only on the eve of. the 
Mrdian want that the Ilelienic ayntheaia. before man* 
ifeating iUelf by tho collective action of reauUnev le 
the invader, ii outlined io certain ininda. 

Undoubtedly, n people la loo complex an organiini, 
and one whose gencraUjig elementa merge too chwly 
and are too numeroua to permit ua to dolermlnr the 
degree of Influmcu of eocL one of tbeae elements in 
all the acts which express the people. It ia like a river 
made up of a hundred itrcamj, of a thousand torrents 
or brooks width bring to It, mixed together, the mow 
swept down by avalanches, the mud of clay counlriee, 
sand and flint, and (be coolncai and aroma of the 
forests it hss crossed. It is tbs river, a broad living 
unity, rolling tho same waters ?rith the same sound. 
The znco working at a particular period supply all 
the Intemediaiy degrees which the future needs In 
order to pass from one group of zneo to another without 
effort and without finding in them differences of 
aspiratioa, though they themselves had tmagiued that 
they differed profoundly'. And the men of this lime 
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•r» united to Uioee who precede tbeut uid lo those 
who fallow them bj' oecesssry rdationships wberdn 
the mysterious continuity of our activity is mAni* 
fested. It is not pccslble to fix the nioaieot or to 
deal^ite the work in which the HeDcnie aoul, sa we 
cell it to-dey, tned to define itself for the first time. 
We cm onl^' turn our eyes those worlcs which pos* 
eesa the fint quiver of life, over which there seeias to 
pels the first breath oi liberty and spiritual jo}', lo 
order that we may surprise In them tJie awakenlnf 
of a new humanity lo the beauty of livinR. 

The younjt woman found near the Ercchtheion, 
twenty years n^o. amid the rubbish of tJie foundatiooa 
of the Psrtlienon, where tlio Greek workmen had put 
them after the suokin^ and burning of the Acropolis 
by the leldiera of Xerxesi were, perhaps, the first who 
had the smile of intoxication which announce* tho 
awakening. Undoubtedly the perfume of tho Islands 
was predomiounl with them. Tbry think above all 
of pleasing; they are feminine; an Invincible amorous 
force sbinea from tham ea<| accompames them with a 
tnurmur of desire. But ea seeing Uie surety of Uiclr 
planes and their dsfinite and powerful equilibrium, 
wo cboaot doubt that thu Dorian artisan, who was 
Lbeo working at £gina. Coriath> aad even Atbeos, 
had had repeated contacts with the Ionian inmlgrant 
whom the Persiafi eoequeet had driven back to the 
Oeeideat. 

Brought from the Orient by the adventurer* of the 
sea—the men who told such lying. Intoxicating, and 
savage tales—these women take good care not to 
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ahock h«H, Austm U’orld whkh luive> ronu* 
to vuit. Th«^' rnncun nu>t>onl(nt», hokllny up iliov 
robe< with one hand. Their re<l Itair. which hanK^ on 


their back* aad wkoae tresMi 
foil on CNcb «d« of their 
necks to rest on llicirhrewtK, 
is plaited and curled; it i* 
dyed, doubtletca. nnd atreania 

with jowflla. Somebmn 
tJieirforeheada andiodesneJ, 
their wriata encircled with 
bneeleti. their cars loaded 
with rinna. From head to 
foot they are paiuUHl, with 
bluoi red» ochrci ami yellow, 
nnd their eyea uf enamel 
glow in their lunilintr facivi. 
'I'hcM creatures >o harhnr- 
oualy illiiminatod. daxilhiff 
and biaajTO aa Ihe birda of 
the tropica, have Iho atronx 
aavor of the painted and 
adorned women of the 
Orienti they are aomrwhal 
vulgar, perhape, but fasrlna- 
ting noQ« the leaa. like things 





loKiAJ) Aar (cod uf tlw vi 
Ceatury b.C.). tnsrt« 
(ifBKvn >4 drrepefo). 


from alar off. like fairy*tale 
beinga, childisb aaicuds. pampered Klavea. They aro 
beautiful. We love them with a tenderaeea which can* 
not exhaust itaell. The whole af(er*world haa iatcued 

from their firm, aleoder fianka. 

)0 
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T1i< 7' Live overturned the cunous notions tLit were 
anchored in lu by academic IdeaHsm. For three hun¬ 
dred yean it regarded Immaculate marble as a svntt* 
mental euibleot of icrenily’^ne a'hirh never existed, 
save in the mimis of certain philMophere, at the hour 
when Greece n'an approaching her decline. And 
white marble kIho stood for a perfection which. It is 
to be hoped, we shall nut attain—discontent, curl- 
oeity, and effort bein« the verj' conditloa of life. 
Until thu complete unfolding of her art in anj’ case, 
and probably until her fall, Greece painted her gods 
and bo temples. Varkgaled with bluai and reds, 
alivs like men and women, the gods became animaird 
at break of day, took part in tlm surprises and jo^vs 
of the light, and moved b the depUi of Use gathering 
shadow. Tltey belonged to thr crow<| that swarmed 
at the foot of the Acropolis, the bus}’, noi^, familiar 
crowd of a port leading to the Orient: they came out 
of die dirty alleys where stray dogs fought for scrap* 
of offal We see them poaa before the shop windows 
where the pert spreads out ItJ quarters of mutton 
and lasib, its fruits, its heaps of spice, its dj’od stuffs, 
and its glasawarei they ore b the colorful squares so 
full of oies and calls—of the odors of garlic, rotting 
food, and aromatic herbs. We sec the naked ehiklrcB, 
the questionable traders, the sailors liardcned by the 
wind, the womeo with the patoUd eyes, dressed b 
their garish clothing. The temples and the menu* 
nients covered with ochre, with vermilion, greea, 
uure, and gold, are made up of the tones of the sky, 
of the space over the sea—greenish or Aiished with 


Tin? S0TK(1?S OF (tREKK AU r 

|>urplc, hflw llio uf tl«' <viu vjoU t «ir blue, 
of tiiv (Hirllu uf ilfl «Ircwi <rr ihih (<ru|>N nnd <b,v 
tvilK the )njlk>' olbv [n'^% uim/ tKv bbifk iu> 

tlipy murrj* lh«r form* fo (lu> foritLS of 

fliv aliuiuu* Lu.vh orwl Hu* Uilla, \Miut ia IVh' ruli> <»( 
llir »tu(iie iiiuktT^ II U to iNibiiuv, in lli(> liKidily 
and Ihr firmnam of 1;U in(klli|r(n(<f. ntl (Iicnc M'liltiTid 
rU'n;rnl». so Ibut on llioir < liuo5 lio iiuiy 

impow? cirur rrlutioiwhiiM and Iinnnc»niou>( dinfiioiiK. 

Tho AjKillooian nivDi k('|>t wntcli In th<< ra>nMio<i«* 
ncas—oWiin* aM yol, but wilui uiid awtdlbitf vM]i 
prin\itb'u fnith--uf llio Athcuiuii niuri>lo diltor*. 'Ilu* 
xtrungt* wouicn u)io had (ukoti ikmoipmumi U (ho 
Athoniun forlrrtu) roiild not hnvv f<»r ui«>r<> 

than un hour Ihr city a rwiKtancr to thr Adillr W(lin« 
whkh thr>' liAcI prrordrtl h,v only • abort thuo. 
the rlouiont of orsy stul wnliuirnlBl eXTcwt rr|>rm*nt(<<l 
by Ihoir polj‘rhrvni.v had brru hclci in Hict k at rrrry' 
point by rU'ur*vul pluur* intl csintuupn, liiorcl>y 

suKlninini; its alluring. Mniling arliou, Thcar plaiu>« 
and cnnloum mark Uic Alhmiiin'a rxlraunljnary uif<< 
toward domioution of the smsuat iiiipulw by thr 
virdc brftith of his noaernt rmawt. ’J'hr miraculuu* 
uud faligurd soul uf <Wa rreoren ila airrngth und 
its fuilb upon contact anlh this Amc vnrrgy', which 
it rnllghtfoa wiUi inU'lligm«' in sn urjrxpvcUd 
rxebauge. We huv*o reached thr niyatertous hour 
when the flower will unfold to the light tim tremble 
of its petals, which till now' bad been prt««cd together 
in their greeu sheath. These idols represent, per¬ 
haps, man's flnrst effort to discover in his cunsrious- 
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n«ss Lb« approbutioD of kis insLincl. Ther« u is Uiem 
t »*riairt»i oi soul which mo%'«» us, ac «fi«rgy devoted 
vboll>‘ to M^?hin; out our a^freoineiil of an hour with 
a world whose secret himony we ImI to live within 
us. logrnuous u ^ch. perverse u de«re» they ere 
ae firm and u free as the will. 

With them Greek areheUui poaaeaeed iteelf com* 
pletely of that architectural conception of fom whieli 
may b« very dangerouj because it earriea with It the 
risk of never escaping from it, as in the case of Ihu 
KgypUntts. It is admimble. It is neceasary. It ii 
a tnore devated form in the eye* of some than the 
balanced eKpreesloa of our earthly deetiny which the 
fifth century was to realise aniong the Greeks. To 
adliere to it, hnweven is to pause over appearances of 
the abeolute, beyond which intuition can advance no 
farther, and to forbid the Intdligfence to search out» 
in its relalioDships with the jurroundlng swld. jta 
general conception of bumanlt)'. It is to be afraid 
of approadsLag the mystery which we know to bo 
impeectrabie and widch forever ntreata. in the mcas* 
urc that we advance. To reproach Greek art with 
having been buman U to reproach man for existing. 
And it is to forget, indeed, that the sirt of the fifth 
century, even when it broke the frames of archaic 
form to the palpitation and the atmosphere of life 
enter them by torrentj. retained all the principict 
which the strenglU and the austerity of that 

form. 

The Egyptian statue maker and the Greek statue 
maker of the earlier ceoturlee, preoccupied solely with 




ioMtAK A»T of Ihe VI CrBt«jry i C ). Orta^e 
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e»t«b)isbin^ the arahitectun of ihdr ensembW before 
they penetrated to the JcDie vortd of ^esturee end 
fee^in^. discovered the )a* of prolike and by m doing 
founded the science of sculpture. But the element 
which aoioialce the block, which gives life to the 
form, is lacking, or, at least, it take* on a metaphysical 
meaning whidi eeparate* it a little more each day from 
the liuinan significance of our activity and leads it 
falHlIy to the desert of pure abstraction which is 
clo*e<l on every »lde. Egj’piiao sculpture, arrestnl 
for uH time in Ita movetnral. unable to extend its 
reaenreh, set iudf the task of rendering subtle the 
poseogc, the wa^*e without beginning Or end which 
binds one plane to ajMthcr^ It was absorbed in this 
prabinu to the extent of loalitg sight of the mother 
form which was the (Miint of departure for the pmb* 
lem; and liecauM It thus forget. Egyptian art died 
wiiliout hope of reBurreetion, Salto sculpture made 
only timid attsinpta at independence; It rveommenced 
the same taak, it imposed on granite and branse the 
docility ot clay, it saw In them the undulation of water, 
it let light and shade ^dide over them lUca elouda ovor 
the soli. But it oxbauated itself In modulating the 
indeclions of ItJ dream much sooner than Theban 
sculpturo did, because Thebes, at least, made a long 
effort to reach tbs formulation of this dream, ond 
because after this dream nothing more remains If the 
eUeroal world is forever baaoed. Antieue needed to 
touch the earth again. The Greek sculptor, free to 
explore the world of appearance* at hi* ease, did not 
fail to permve that in discovenng the relationship* 



THS SOUKCES OP GREKK AHT 


I if 


of the pUn<4 he wee to di4CO^*er ilic tint «’hich 
to men eod to one snotlwr nil thr phcriAnwiin of (lu* 
seneee which revvul lliu uniwnw tu u^, ’I'(k> paaMigr. 
wherein the Ecptiaru mw only s meln|>]\VAicu1 <'u>r- 



dee—however wlmir- 

<il>le, beeoEQn, willi ‘A 

the (ins'k. lb« iiialru- Ja 

ment of weuuouH uiid ^ 

rftUonjil invtelJif&lion. 

Aflt’f hitn Ote pMenj^e 
•nu /o tH 4 ieulpt¥f 9 l 
j>Uuie vkal phUoMpAv 
it W f 

Itioontliliiacveunt 

that we love the little | 

pninted iilol*. t!ie 
har- 

luirou^ the 

Arropuliit. 

They ore et llio point 
ef biKbeat 
wliieli we find in 

<ir«W .hau,l.t. .. .1,. S/Jl'J 

deciaive moment (Utttfum ^ lit Amimlitt. 
when human grniua la 

to ebooae the path It i» to Uke. TV Miiluin wara nuiu*. 
Albroa. at the head of the Grech rillea. gave li> hiatory 
ooc of ila finest apeetacW. She wc* to tcmt»er her 
phj’aicat strength in sacrifice and aufferinff, »hc* wen to 
uae (be repoee of mioJ. whkh the war was to bring her. 
to bequeath to the next generation imntrnKe iniclirctual 
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nserw nub forth in foreaU of marble^ traigedica, 
ud triumphal od«a. Thua al«aya> Ib the course of 
our kistor}', the i^rvat fioweris; of the rolod (ollove 
iho jreat ammal effort, and the men of action eogender 
the mcB of thou^t. We are approaching the hour 
wlien human enthufuaem had tla hour of mo«t powerful 
exultation. The creature* of marble, ao full of ei>erg}< 
and aivcetneia, who peopled the dtadel. hud just been 
bnialird when the Penlena mutilated them; ^schylus 
ftghla at Murnthoo, Plodur makes the braDcbe* of the 
sacred tree Imnbla in the wind of bi» verse, Sephodee, 
as a bo^i bare* his bod^ to sing the Pama on the shore 
of &ahimii. Suck vitality uplifts the artists who are 
to work auioBg the ruins of the Acropolis, that, iastead 
of setting up anew the statuee which have been thrown 
to sarUi, they find them good enough only to support 
lbs pedestal of ths statues which sleep within lliem, 



Tu ACMTOUI AniB>Jik 


Chii|>lfr V. WIIDLW 


j 

11K phlJoMph (c arut|>( urc Ik iKtri) <if IHhtIx 
ftnii dif8 b«ciiusi> gf It. Tlic «lu\v in 
Awtyrift Mii!d dmenSe vividly tlir lliln;(N 
lie wu permitted U> vee; In )iv 

could jfivc ft drAnitioii' <if furiii an firm 
u tKc discapline which Hownl him down» m* full of 
nuftnees, a* moving m the faith which auitUim>d him. 
The free man alone xlvcs life to the lft«r, leads to science 
the life of his emotloo, imi sees that la hU own mind 
we rcuch the crest of thftt coDliauiog wove w’hlch 
fttlachn ua to things in thnr cotirvtj'—until the duy 
when ftcicnce kills his eniotion. 

The artist of tOKley Is efrsid of words, when ho docs 
not fall a vlctiia to them. He is right to refrain from 
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!ut«Dmg to tlio profmicpn*! phiIo!)opbrr and Kpfdftil^ 
to refrain from fullowing him. Hr u wrong to he 
ufreid of paasiRg for a phllo«op]u*r. Also, if we havr 
no right to forcel llnit Phutlns MIowed the diseourwa 
of Anoxa^rii, we reeogaue that be might, without 


4loiM* (heitUAlBg of Um T Coatuvy), T«tapl» of Albtaa. 

)<Nui, have Wn ignorant of metaphj'SKS, )If looked 
upoD Jife with nmplleit^v, but what he could see of It 
developed in him ao lucid a coreprehension of the rela> 
tionjhips which, for Uic artist, make up its unit)' and 
eontinuit)'. tiiat minds shillful io generalUing could 
extract from bis work tb« eWmenta out of which the 
modem world has come, Pliidias formed Socrates' 
aod Plato^nknown to themselves, doubtless—when 


'!( smI be fM)M UmI Socktn TnrM u > vulsW*. 
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iai 

Iio material IseJ lor in ilx* c'lwirw.t, Ihe nio-t 

veracious^ and flu* iiionI huuiaji of Iad^uucivi. (Iio 
my.Hterious affiuihM wkidi give life lo ulca«. 



Attic A»r 4?l). DeaMter «l EImm 
{A'ttWDO/ ifHMM, A(te>u), 


We 9«e tile philosoplilc spirit m It is boro «l the 
beginning of the fifth emtur}*, still hcMUlioR and 
ajrtonished at the daylights it appears already is the 
** Cbajioteer*' and in the statues of .Egina. Srulploral 
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»eieac«. wliida is not obliged to copy form, but ratbcr 
to esublish tbe pl&nc< which reveal the profouoil law 
o( sCruclure and the cooditlons of equilfbnuic of form— 
eculptural science already oisls. The "Charioteer” 
is as straight as a tree trunk; one feels the framework 
within it, one sees how it is defined by all its coaloura. 
It is a theorem of bronse. Bui in the folds of Its 
rigid robe, ia its oarruw bare feet plaslsd flat on the 
ground, iU nervous arm and open fingers, in Its mus* 
cular ahouldm, its broad ueck, its fixed eyes, and 
roiUKl ’cranium, a dow wave circulates wluch^y 
somewhat abrupt fits and starts—tries to convey from 
one plane to anotber Ibe integrally’ oonoeived force* 
of life which determined these planes. The aame 
implacable surfaces, tha satne hareh pnsasgM. are ia 
the warriors of .Sgins. with something more; Uiero 
is here, la the abstract, a eoureo wlilch IomIb from one 
figure to another across empty spaee, and vbich thus 
creates a continuing whole, even if still a troubled one, 
lacking in lupplcneas and partaking of the meclianicol; 
but in it an IrrealsUble aease of relationship awakens; 
the Arm flower (s only half open, aad it demands its 
full expansion. 

There is nu break in the conditions wc arc studying' 
The plastic evotulion and the moral evolution mount 
in a single purs wave. Anteaor bos already erected 
the Tyrannicides on the Agoro—the symbolic myths 
unroll in the frteee of the temples, and the great national 
wars mingle the dlvioitien with the soldiers, on tbe 
pediments of .£gioa. The athlete is to become the 
man, the man is to become the god, until the moment 
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wben tbe urtUU, liavb; cmM fod, find in bhu 
the ekmenU a new liumonilj*. PolydeltuA end 
blyron htve already Ukm from the form of Lhe 
wmller, tb; runoer» Ute cWioIrrr, i»od tbc dlsciu 



Ante Art <* Calury). 
DMn«, I'tuOM ftctuKU 
CAiifKAbfw Stii9ii*U). 


Ihrowrr Uie idr« of lbo«e bar- 
tnunlcnu proporfioiu wliidi ahill 
drKne tlie mescullne body m 
fU fuftotiofl of uniting Atren^di. 
akiU, apUty» nervoui .^reee. end 
nmrel relm. To Po^ydekua, 
the Dorian, bdertf rude and 
RAthcred pover, virile lianuony 
in repose; lo M^’ron, the AUi^ 
nian, be!on|{ WriU harmony in 
movement, llie vij^or in the 
ptanea of the muarlea, whleh 
■how in n vil>rant ailrnce when 
the contracted tnulona pree* 
hnrd on the head nf the bonea. 
when the furrowa at the bottom 
of which repose the nrrvn end 
artenra, conveyom of energy*, 
hollow thenuelvei out at the 
moment when Ute tendona grow 
laul. The one Mtabliahee the 
profound arekitectuTe of the 
human body, ita alrength—like 
Uiat of a bare coiumn^^nd its 


visible s^mnelry, which tJie gceluro and the model* 


ing scarcely break in order that the theorem may be 


established upon sensation. Tlie other discovers the 



DonUK Ao (t CvtUiiy). AiMfto 

(/Vm Me m a* £Mle Jm SMu./tXi). 
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tlicorcm Id he«rt ^ sensaUoa itself, to which the 
liviog Arabesque returns sa a geome^cal absUsclion, 
with the whirl of sli its volumss. with the quiver gf 
•11 its surfaces. By Uu one. rooB is deacribed bi hU 
lUble form, by his vertical frame, by the sheaves of 
the arm aad leg muscles whose precise undulations 
mark out or mask tlie skeleton, by bis straight belly, 
broad, sonorous eheat. the carcte of the collar boose 
and tlio shoulder bindes carrying the eeluma of the 
neck, the round head with its glance which continues 
it without a break. By the other, he ii Jescribed hi 
bis action. It remains for Phidias ooly to penetrate 
the stalies of Polydeitus with the dynamics of Myron 
in rounder, fuller masseai defined by planes more bread 
and more mingled wiUi the liglit^uid he hu made 
tbs marble glow with a higher life and given a heroic 
meaning to that form and this notion. In a few years, 
which dy with the ewiftuos of huniKn Ironginatioo. 
aathropoDiorpliIsm ripens. 


tr 

AskI hors is an admirable thing I Even by the mouth 
of its comic poets who bad. however, been formed by 
the great works and fed by the myths of the past, 
this race needed to prodaim Its faith. Read In the 
'^Peace** the uoviag. religious saying of AristopbaDes; 
"Ihe eniling of Phidias brought on the war. Pencles. 
who feared the same fate and who distrusted the bad 
character of the Atbeaiaos. cest away peace. ... By 
Apollo, I was unaware that Phidias was related to 
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tbftt godde«». . . . Mow Z ki»w why ih« is m> bc«uU' 
ful." The whole of aoUifOpoicorphic idealinm is in 
Cbftt speech. Tbo Greek mukes his in the Inu^ 
of mos. And the god is beeuliful, to the exteat that 
mnn is lofty in miDtl. 

On this siro}tla soil, by this hpA)th,v race, rdigkntn 
nuturalUm w&s to reech iu guni of dnfyiiig llic niituml 
«ad morel laws m men niul women. ITie po<*t came. 



Domaw An (slieei MO B.C). Templs “f si Olympls. 
Comk*t «f CenUin »ed qf 


■nd Ills ■j*mhcU gsve nw|>l(’n<lcnt vjMtKcs to tJiriw 
deiftestions. Wlint the Grrrk renib' mhireil whm k* 
wss tnotured aad librmtcd wn<< (he neevrd between 
his n;ind sad the Inw. ^Vhstcvrf muy Ksve been «ii«i 
of it. snlhmpoinorphism is the only religion tlist 
solenee hns left Intact, for science Is the kw dvduc'nl 
from the upects of life by maa. nntl only by him. Our 
coDccption of the world j» the only proof wc enn offer 
of its exulence and of our own. 

Tile personified laws, the gods who have become 
reel beings for Uie crowd, are not tyrants, uot even 
the creators of men^the^' arc otJivr nicn, siore acton* 
plished in Ibelr virtue, more grandiose in (heir disorder. 

The? have the faults and the impulses of nwn. thej' 

XiT 
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cony tbe ItUer« wisdom and b«auly lo the dggfe e 
wWe become faUful forcea. The>' ore the 

humufi klui opi>ofie<l by huinAn (amkhis, lUe lewa 
which it is our busineM'HMpuuat the reaisUnce of 
cfDuiii and of the elements of oalun—lo drdiire from 
Ihe world ond to uhey, llrniklea eonbata the arei- 
deal, the Hiing that reinrds afid opposes our )true;ma 
toward onler, ](r enters tbo forests lo beat the lions 
to death, he dnrn up aWanijM, he cuts the tliroata of 
evil men and over|wwers bulls. Ilia hsirj' urnis, his 
kosM, und his breast bleed from bii struggle with the 
rocks, Hr prolaela the childhood of the organising 
will against the adult brutality' of things. At his aklr, 
Prometheus starla out for hU conc^tieal of llm lightnlnK 
Mhat is to ih,v, of tha mind. Tlia Greek refuses le 
have sjiylliing to do wlUi the god of terrible <ljaUu)ceB 
who ki)U Ihe soul ami the flcsli Ihreugli Iho han<l of 
llie prieat. Hr tear* iLe Arc from him, The go<l 
nalli him dawo wiUi pain, but lie erics out ia revolt 
until HcmkJot coznen to cut bU bunds. By dint of 
willing it, man croaUa his owb liberty. 

Thus frcirt Ihe man to the god, from the real to the 
ideal, fmm acquired adaptions lo desired adaplioos, 
the hero threads hU path. The human mind, in a 
splendid effort, rejoins the <livine law. Pol^vtheism 
organixea the primitive pantheism, and, with admirable 
audactij. brings out the spirit of it, liltle thinking that 
this dame, which Prometheus seised for a moment, will, 
wlieu it tries lo escape, eonsuou: the world. The 
aeasalioD of spiritual inflnlteoess that Egyptian art 
gives, and of material infinltcness that Hindoo art 
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givta. ia not to l>v fuuaul in (lio :irl tiinl llic 

th>U<njc aoul. V\\ find in Ij i u s rt ii;» h« m l of Ulutiwl 
Itirmony which it alone uliirli k<v(>N vithhl 

lb® limiU of OUT bui Ibe inf.jli«;ii(«.* 


DoM«y Arr (ahoat 4^ D.C.). TmbH* (4 Zmu •( OlynpiL 

CnUgr an^ini o0 « l^path ^ 

cannot snup the l>fgirnin{!: and the en<l of (he ineloil.v 
with which it is cr«dle<l. All forms ftn<! uH fomn* hk* 
l*oiind to^cthfr in a deep aoHdarite; uno passes into 
law, paaaca into divi&it}'. DoulitlrM, in I he eDernio«i» 
univentc ot which the city ia (he del^nitivc hnatfc, there 
arc untaftoniaioa, (here arc action und rcsicllvn, InA all 
partikl ponflfets arc cffacwl an<( nnHt<><l in lh«' inteJ- 
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lectu&l order which in&n founde. Herftctltiu bu juit 
idSrmed, together with the etemel flow of tbio^, the 
identity of cootrodce cmd their profoMnd e^reemmt 
io univen&i vuriiyUim. 

It is thi»< Hbove«Ii» Uiat the old pedin^eoUpfOlymplu 



Uaoki Gmcu (ebMl 4» Tw»U «f Keplua* •* 

Fit'biffi' 


oome to teod) m. Euth<iuako« h&ve eJie* cn llicm 
from their plMe» man hiu broken them am] dutpenod 
ihdr pieceOf the overflow of tiio Alpheur hu nuhed 
Away their violent pdychramy. Even aa Iboy uk , 
with terrible gape, often without beeda, without 
lorsoe, almoat alwa^*a without limba, held by iron sup* 
porta, the}' remain one, coherent and integral u nheo, 
at tbc foot of Kionion in AltWk they lowered ovsT the 
forerta peopkd with sUluctt. Influmed with paA«ion, 
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drunk wiUi wine, the centaurs drui; the viif^ne. 
Fl<tta and elbaws atrikc^ fin^ra twist and loosra thi; 
grasp of other hands; knives kill, and the great l>odiM 
sink under the ax, to the sound of (he iiajiimering 
hoofs, of sobs, and of imprecations. The Unite die*, 
but the fever bunu in his luiiia and hb "uvuge einbracv 


Do«u« A»r (sIvNit W BXX). Trmpb of Zmm el OlynpU. 

Servant <J/i*ffsn 

tightena anew. Here everything is rude action, nrd« 
of the DOW faith, videnre of the uid myths which rrtold 
the tale of the abductions of (lie primitive forveta t'hvre 
all wu menace, assault, and myalenous (error. Broad, 
anjBiated modeling and surfaces cut with great strokes 
carry out the mood of alniggle, of derire, of murder 
and death. And wilhaL a aovercign calm bo^'«tA on'ct 
the scene. One lulglit call it a surging, roaring sea 
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which nobe the Ices form* 4n immense and tranquil 
harmony—because the wave is continuous. 
the same forces hdiow it out, lift it up, and make it 
fall forever, to arise forever. 

Some Dorian ACachylns sculptured tliis ^al thing 
at the hour when the fimion of the Apollonian soul aiul 
of Dionysian intosicatiao caused tragedy to well up 
from the breast of orgiaaUe muaic, when a prodigious 
rquiULrium maiotnioed the mystie agitation in tho 
fiame of the mind; and he feltivithln him the tremor 
of an instinct of harmony which did not end with the 
hoelson Seen by hie eyes. In all the things he hears 
oilier Uiiogs resuund, <listant eehoea are born to swell 
progressively and to die away' little by Httl^there 
is in nnturc net a single movemcot of which the germ 
and the repercussion cannot he traced in all reon^ 
ncota wbieb manifest nature. In the sculpture of 
Olympia Uiere is an enchaining of causes uud effects 
which haa its perfect logic, but which is still Intevicaled 
with tlie discovery of Itself. The mind of the arllet 
prolongs it unbroken »o thot lie may gother up ioto 
klmedf its tumult and powiou. One moment more 
and I*hklias transforms it into spiritual harmonioi 
which mark the cxpaoslon of the ioteltlgenec into the 
fullness of love. 


la 

With him modeling is no longer a science, It is not 
yet a trade, it is a living thought. The volumes, the 
movenents, the surge that starts from one angle of 
the pediment to end at tlie other—everything Is sculp* 




Mraosf. T)te d«e«is l^rovtr. Cop/ «( Uw Cwb 
(.VOimM^ Matfvn, Ae«w}. 
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tund from wilhb. overytliui; obeys ianct force* in 
order to nveol their mccning to u*. The living wave 
runs UiTOugh the limbs, they ftr« lasUnct with it, 
rounded or sKtendod by it; it models the besdi of the 
bone* sed, us ravines cut into a plain, it indents the 
glorious torsos from Uu secret belly to the treinhte 
uf the hard breasts. The sap, which rises in it and 
causes it to pulsate, makes of each fragment of the 
inatorial, even when broken, a nioving ontlty which 
participates in Ihs existence of the whole, receiving 
life from It and returning life to it. An organic soli* 
darity binds the parts togellier Iriumpbuitly. A 
higher life of the soul, for the first and the only time 
in history merged and coofounded with the tem p eg- 
luous life of the elcmeotj, rises above a worid Intox* 
ieated and Arong in the immortal youth of a moment 
which annot last. 

From Uie dusk of morning to the dusk of njgfat the 
pedisients spreud out thdr scroll of life. In Uiein 
peace doteends with the night and light mounti with 
the day. Prom the two arms of Phmbus. which 
emerge from ths horisea, stretching out toward the 
peak of the world, to the bead of the horse whose 
body is already in the shadow at the other side of the 
sky. life grows, marches on without haste, and cliuiiD- 
ishee. Tlie whole of Life. Without lotemiplion these 
forms continue one another. iUke peaceful vegela* 
tion they come forth from the earth and. in the air 
from which they draw their life, unite their breoeba 
tod mingle iheir foliage. Alone or entwined, they 
coQtinijc one another, as the plain into which the hill 
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mrlta, the valley that rviic]u« up lo tlir motmluin. (he 
river and iu CHtuar)* vrhich Uie ava )ibM>rlw> niul Ilia 
bay which gees frinn pn»monlur>’ ly promuntwy. 
T]ie ^umldcr is made for (liu bruw vfiiHi Iks on it, 
(he nnii for the waiat ahlHi it (inbraccr, fiw> grouru) 



&atT (v Cntitf?). Tfvpk of S(ii«»u. 


lends iU slrvnp^h to Ihr huid that pJTiwes on iti lo 
the arm that shoots up from it like a rough tree siul 
that Iiolds up the halbreclimag torso. It is Houlleas 
spucc that goes to mingle with the blL>od io (be bretiU 
aad, whea one looks et ihc one would wy that 
at the depths of their motionless pools spaoe weds 
with the spirit w'hkh has come to repose ihiTc and 1 u 
recover its vigor. The lorriiunintl course of the 
heavenly bodies, the sound of (he sea. the eternal tide 
of its embryos, and the uzueixable flight of universal 
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mov«mt>nt ptuii incftfunUy inlu l}te«v [wufound fonrji 
to bloaaoin into MiC4?ll)gmt cocrc'' 

A £;r?al and solemn moTn«ntt Man prolong nalutv. 
vh«rt rtiytinn js In lu» fu<art, dvlcrtninjog, at cadi 
b«»t» th« flux and rvHu* of lits «oul. ConsdotMneas 
rspinin* jrwdinct und fulHIU Its hig!u*r fuoction, which 
i» In ))cnc>ratc l))r onlpr of tha world, that it mt^' 
obey it th« bolter. The Mul r<»niwn6t not to uhandon 
llic form, but lu exproai Itsolf through the form, niid 
to lei ita duglr light fiteh out nt the contacl. The 

uiind Is like the ... of uuux's nvonwary aenauallwn. 

und the «rnsn (leniund <if the niind that il jualify thdr 
dnirv. Rrtaonclora not jvl weaken aentiment; iniU'ad 
■<>nliuivnt ai'v^ulrea new xtrenglli I7 marrying witli 
ntaon. The hiffhrKt ulealiam never )<»m aig))l of the 
artuat elrinenU of ita generallsatlomi. and when the 
(ireek artiat tnoilrU a form in nutum it shinra with 
a apontunrwuH light of eyniltulie truth. 

Greek itrti at thla timri rvaelicM Iho philoeopiiic 
moment. It Is a tiling of living ehongr. Idealistic 
ill Ita deaire. it lives beenuae it demands of life the 
eleuiente of iU idi'wl coutructioiw. It is the Hpevien 
in the law. the man and Ihr woman, the horM and the 
os. the flower, the fruit, the being exclusively deaerfhed 
by its rwnliAl qualities and made to live as It u. in 
the exerrUe of its normal functioos. It U, ut the same 
time, a man, a horae. an or, a flower, and a fruit. Tim 
great Venus, peaceful as an absolute, la wilted by the 
whole race. She suita up lU hopes, she fixes its deinre, 
hut her awriling neck, her beautiful ripening breaets. 
her moving sides ineke her alive. She lends her glow 



iilTitox* diiCBt Fn^AMDl of k Gr«ok wipy 

(^*lim4l UuMum. rtvm). 
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to space which caresses her, touche* her side* with 
sold, mskes her lunse rise snd f&l). It penetrates her, 
she jningles with it. She is the unseieable insUat 
when eternity meets iiniversel life. 

This sUte of rriutlihrium. wheren all the viul 
powers sMm to hiojr suspcnJetl In the conscieusoeM 
of ouu> brfoie bursting fcrUi and multiplying under 
definite forms, im|>arU Ibt force to al) Greek art 
of the hightat class. The anonyiaoue sculptor of 
Olympia end Phidias and his pupils, the erchiteeU 
of the Acropolis, expreee the same relations, the 
some prodigious and bleaded uoiverve brought to 
the human scale, the sums type of reason, superior 
to the aeddents of nature and rubordinated to its 
laws. But the language of endi one remuirw as per* 
sonal as his body, his hands, the form of his forcltced, 
the color of his eyes, the whole of hu elonental sub* 
stance, which is written Into the marble by the same 
stroke that renders the universal order which he has 
uiulcretood and marked willi its external form. Sec 
the faith, the almost savage sweep of the man who 
mado the statue* of Olympia, his rugged and bread 
phrase. See' the religion, the sustained energy, the 
reserve of Phidias, his long, balanned phrase. See, In 
the encircling friece, the discretion of bis pupils who 
have neither his freedom nor his power, but who are 
calm as he is, because, like him, they live in an hnur 
of certitude, Man, tbe aolmals, and the elements, 
everything consents to its role, and the artist feeb, in 
his fraternal heart, the joy of this consent. It is with 
the same spirit that he tells of the warmth of women. 


niLDIAfi 


tbe strength c4 m<ni, and tlic njnuoalion of uKra, A 
life ae glonous m iLe AUDcncr! Man lias wisixJ iIil* 
meaoin^ of bis activity; it is bj* what Is iiround him 
that be frees hiioaeif eoii culCivatea luiBseU; It is through 
himself that he htimamMS what is around him. 



PuDus <T), (about 440 B.C.h TVnpaauv ol the 
Partlmoo. The hunc of nl^ht (TitdieA ifwnm). 


The bed Roman cofMCS of vorks brlonginK to the 
Jaat period of Greece* the soft ^oddossee, (he draped 
gods braodishiog (heir l}’tee. the figures from literature 
aad works of the school have for a long lioic calum* 
niated Greek art It eaprcaMd to us a eolork«s people, 
aasuming a theatrical altitude (o overawe the future. 
Tbe artiikJsl heroism hid the real bmHsen, and Ihe 
ruggedness aitd fre^dmeab of the primitive were effaced 
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by the Actiow of tbe AJcvtsdiine romucen. We 
used to dmcri()« the dreperin of the "Ffitec*’ belorf 
hflvw^ seeu their knee», the «belUr of their w&nn 
Bbdomen, and Lheir torsos mounting with the power 



Fhiwai (^, (sbetit 440 B.C.). TysuMBun «f Un 
Psrtimsn. TInrMt (HtHM HhMmm). 


and tumult of a wave to the absent headi which ve 
diviae as leauiog over u conhdcncea ami coofossloo. 
llie anatomy of the “'nieMua" and the "llyesua” 
muked the forraid^e Hie that swells asd dilato 
them and makes its pulsations pass even to tbe frag* 
meots *>1*4 have disappeared. The "Panatheniac 
Friese” revealed to us the manner in which girls walk 
as they bear burdens, flowers, and shaavea, bow horse' 
men defile, tbe tranquillity of btalligent atreogth dom- 
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brule hw ox«n go nith (he Kiiin«* 

step to the sinughterhoiute And to n'ork. We JiAtl 
forgotlcn that thfAe were men and t>i*omen vlio hod 
lived, who had loved and suffered, and beasis rliirk 
used to dig (he {ur^o^k'a in the lliln plKin of Atlieo, and 
whose fst and &eah used to bum on (he uUnr^. 



Pmibu* (1). taIxAit **0 B.C). T^nipwiiiCii uf tlw PerUn'two, 
Hr Faiee, OiUil i/ur»)). 


Whether the inuliloteil ntarblea wliich rRrT>' Greek 
thought from the froDtiera of archaiiaiQ to the threshold 
of the decadence are wrestlers or virgins, (he ease o( 
strength shinrw from them. bikI an irresialibk* sweet* 
nvsa. we eoiue forth from the murderous 

cSgiea of Aaa>’ria or the ulent atatui^s of Eg>f>t • 
feel oureelves brought back into tku living universe, 
after having attuned the primltKi* InatiiKlH to the 
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worid of di« Diiod. The en^ruMh utd the 

terror rctmC into metooiy; we breellie deef)y» we 
ftod ourselvM to b« what we did oot yet know we 
were: ve are the bein^ imaged by our preaentimenta. 



ICTtMi. Tite Parthocn (4«74SS), Athew 


We have eceo the athlela* ariM quite naked la the 
li|ht. Bit numerous as the old beliefs* sod the young. 
aalOBlshi.'d faces atarllng from the blue and green 
robe*, like great flowera amid the fields. Denieter 
has left Ibc ruins of EleustSt leaderly lo place in the 
head of tbe colm Triplolemus the graio of wheat which 
b to give bread to niea* and with it. science aad peace, 
niind desire and divine iDodesly> tbe eUroal conflict 
Chat compromiaes or realises our higher equUibnum^ 
all this wo have seen iawing from (he duet of Olympia, 
with the brutes io th^ maJoess. the virgine aasatlsd. 






NimKa (t CmUir;^). TVaple uf 2 mi«, 
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their bcaabful bodies (hst struggle out of tbe embrtce, 
iheir beautiful heavy anns in rn'olt. There, at the 
level of thu groujuf, ne have picked up the trace of 
the life of the little alavea of the old aerving>»oman, 


IVtci** (arhoet «f), (al««t 440 B.C.>. Th« ParU> 0 s«% 
Hvrmm of tl« Pwea (tMrU 

ImI, at the angle of the pediments, we have felt the 
wciglit of the breast of women cJreody fcvllng the 
movement ef saw life within them. TViih the good 
Herakles. we have carried the glebe, swept the stable, 
and slrangled the moBstera; we have wandered over 
the earth to mako it bealthJul, and oui hearts with iU 
Iq the pedineots of the grewt temple of the Acropolis, 
with the rough-grained torsos, the full limbs, the wave 
of liUDianity that fno«intA and is appeased, we have 
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n'TogDued^ io the projocit«n» Into Uk light and the 
bollowings into the shadow, the tmagu of our deblio^*. 
The pantj'ng Vicloriee lia\*e Lung upon their wings that 
we IDA}' surprise, under the robe that proclaims It, the 
bcsitalioD of the fUnki*, the hrecuvtK. tbe bcUy. as they 
emerge i&lo thnr pnoic. 

All three deified iMnngM 
sbow us ut once tliv roots 
asd the suitdiiit of our 
effort. 

IV 

T)ie nieeting of life and 
of the iicccssihle heavens, 
this ideal rcd)n*d on tliv 
face of tliv lempleA and 
in the tiitvlllpp.iuv of tlir 
h«>roea, was (u Auwct, fur 
the glon,* of the Gnrks 
and the demonstratjoii of ,j^y 

the unjt.^' of the iuul. od a 

political plane of struggle ami liberation. Democracy 
is not fully victorious and cna-tequenHy it* is alread.v 
on the road lu decline, but (irrevu makes the effort 
from wliieh di*nioorac.v is to be boro. ^Yith the 
wooden idols and the multicolored muosters of the 
okl tcnijdeH came the dvitli of the oligarchy, tbe poaTr 
delegated to a euslr whieb, at l>ottom. symliulisvd 
accepted revelation. I’yraony, which. In rtreeev, u 
government by one man whose ^cleocv has been rec* 
ognixed, the .'•yslem whusu ajiogce uiMncides. in the 
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fourth cefttury, with th« OeteroiiiAtion of sculptural 
scieELce—tyranny is shaken when the movement of life 
bivadea the archaic form. The first sUtuea to stir 
are those of Haxmodioe and AristOfiltOD, the men who 
killed the Athens. Then the crusiiing forces 

which iEschylus set like blocds upon the liumiri soul 
ere shaken, with S^dtoeles, to penetrate one another, 
to act on oae another, and to cause their balanced 
mers' to radiate in coosciousoeas and will. Tbeo 
Phidtai transports into marble the poise of life, anil 
man is ripe for liberty*. Democracy appears—the 
transitory political expresuan of the antagonism artd 
the agreement of forcus in the cosmic liamony. 

Then from every Acropolis a ParClienon arises. The 
chief of the democracy inspires them, the people work 
at them, the humblest stonecutter gets the same pay 
as Ictioos the arclutccU or Phidias the aculptor. At 
the Tanatheniac festivals, with the ritual order 01 
ol>servcd by the enthudastlc populace, In the dust 
and the sunlight, to the often discordant sound of 
OncQlal music and the thousand bare feet striking 
the ground, with the brutal bplendor of the dyed robes, 
the jewels, the rouge, and the fruits, the oly sends tc 
the Parthenon its hop^^th the young girls scattering 
flowers, wavuig palms, and anging hymns, its strength 
with the hoiuDtco. and its wisdom with the old men. 
The protecting divinity is to be thanked for having 
permitted the meeting and sanctioned the accord 
between man and the law. 

The temple sums up the Greek soul. It is nather 
the house of the priest as the Egyptian temple was. 




Phidt** <?). Iixiitn tchoAt (h, Yourtf |»kal«« 
ifuMin. /Tmv;. 
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oor the house of the peopJc the catbednl k to be: 
it is the bouse of the spirit, the syab^io refu^ where 
the weddiog of the een»$ and the wiU b to bo celo* 
bnted. The staluee, the paintings'^all the plaslic 
<>ffort of the iatrDige&ce—is used to decorAte it. Hie 



ATMm fsbotrt #U B.C). BeeehtMM, porlke of Uk 
CwrecMs, <l«bul. 


deUil of its coiutniction is the personsJ language of 
the arehttecL Its priociple is liways the .vune» Its 
proportions are alwoj'S siinilat, it is the same spirit 
that caleulates and balanecs Its lines. Here the Dork 
genius dominates, by the austere unomamonlrd col* 
unm, broad and short; there the Ionic genius smilea 
io it, through the long column, graceful as a jet of 
water and gently expanded at Hs summit. Some* 
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lunea youn^ iodining; to«tftrd oa« aQotber ts 
they wall, biJanoe tbe anhitnv^ od tlier liescU» like 
a basket oi fruil, Oflan it has eolumAs on odI}' one 
or two faces; at other tisa^ they surrou&d it entirely. 
'Whether it is lar^ or smsll, Its size is nsrer thou^t 
of. We are templed to say that tbe law of XucnW. 
which it observes with such ease, U inoste with it; 
one woiild say that the law spno^ from this very s^ 
ts the shafts rise In their vertical flight between the 
stylobate aoct the architrave, that it is the law itself 
which halts them, and which bangs suspended io the 
pediioest with a sort of motionless balance. The 
law of Number easily places the temple io the scale of 
the material and spiritual universe of which it is the 
complete eKpreaslen. It is on a plane with the pure 
gulf which, at Its base, rounds a curve formed by the 
cadeoced wave that comes to sweep the blond sand. 
It is OD a plane with its own pronontory, which lunis 
violet or mauve according to the hour, but is always 
defined against space by a ooDtiouous line, which the 
bony structure of the earth marks out distinctly. It 
IS on a plane with Ihe day sky, which outlines the 
regularity of its rectangle in the ring of the horison 
of the sea. It is on a plane with the night sky which 
turns about it according to the musical and monotonous 
rhythm in which the architect has d i sc iwyifd the 
secret of its proportions. It is on a plane with the 
city, for which it realisce. with a strange serenity, the 
perfect equilibrium vainly sought by its citizens in the 
essentia l aotsgonisra of and patties. 

It is on a plane with the poets and thinkers, who 
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<t«vk Uie stuolute rcUtionsliip bctwe«& tbe heart etid 
llic iiitcll%«sc« ia tra^nl^' uiul ciiuh^iie» to wjueh it 
ut reJatad by the drama of iU sculptiml dvcoralioo, 
Irrevoeabty ioacribed In its definite order. Os Uio 


Anm (atd «f lb# t Cmtiry), Y«npk wf tite WinRi**' 

Vkiao. 

aimpio Artopolis it ii a harmony that crow’ns another 
liarmony. After twonty*five oentnne* ll remain." 
what it wAa» b«€auJ>e it has reuined its propOflionM. 
its suaUioed sw«vp, its strong scat on the gri«t Hlal» 
of stone that donunate the sea surrounded by goldtm 
hilla. One might say that the years have treated it 
as the}' have treated the earth, despoiling it of its 
statues and of its eoiors at the same time that lh>*y 
have carried the forests and the soil of the niounloifis 
down to the sea and dried up the torrents. One might 
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sty Uut tLe have bura«<l it as they have burned 
Ibe akeletoD of the soil which crops out ereryvhere 
under the reddish jraas^Lhat ei^ht hundred thousand 
days of flame have penetrated it to mahe It tower 
over the confla^alion of the evunin^t seeming to 
mount even higher die lower the sun dcacooda. 

If one hiu> not lived in the iatunacy of its ruina, ono 
»t>>nVg the Greek temple as rigid as a ihvorcin. But 
as soon as we really know it—whether aliooat intact 
or shattered—our whole humanity trembles in it 
Hie reason is that from its base to its summit the 
theorem boars the trace of the band. As in the pedi- 
caents, the sjrmnetry is only apparent, but equllibriuni 
reagns and makes it Uv«. The laws of sculpture, the 
laws oi nature, are found in it, with logic, the eoero* 
and dience of the planes, the quiver of their surfaces. 
The straight line is there, as solid as reason, the spa* 
cious curved line also, reposeful as the dream. The 
architect secures the slabILty of tha edifice by its 
rectangular forms, he gives it movement by its hidden 
curves. The sweep of the columns Is oblique; they 
project a little, one beyond the other, like the trees of 
an avenue. An insensible curve rouitds ofi the archi¬ 
trave at the line of their summit. All these imper¬ 
ceptible divergences, with the fluting of the columns^ 
a shdl which breaks Che light, a stream of shadow and 
of fire—animate the temple, give to it something like 
the beating ot a heart. Its pillars possaas the strength 
and the tremor of trees; the pediments snd the frieses 
oscillate like the branches. The edifice, bidden behind 
the curtam of the columns, resembles the myatenoiis 




Du^U («Ad of IM * CtAlury). Copicol <jt Ite diueen 
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foRSl wHicli openA nt the raemeat one enten it. The 
temple of PasCum» whjcb is quite bleck, Lee the 
appeoranoe of so aoimal walkioj. 

Thas, fiten the livio^ temple to the Hemal men who 
people iti pediments and inarch in the circle of its 
frieses, Greek art is a melody. Man’s action is fused 
with his thou^t. Art comes from him. as docs bis 
glance, his voke, and his breath, in a kind of conscious 
enthusiasm; which Is the true rdigioQ. So lucid a 
faith cults him that be has no need to cry it forth. 
His lynsm is contained, because he knows the reason 
of its existence. Kis certitude is that of the regular 
force which eauses torreoti of desire and the dowers 
to spriog from bclnga and from the soil. And the 
Apollo, who arises Croin the pediment of Olympia with 
the calm and the swKp of the sun as it passes the 
horiaoQ, and whose resplendent gesture dominates the 
fury of the crowds. Is like the spirit of this race whkh, 
for a second, felt the relgs over the chaos that surrounds 
us, of the order inherent within us. 

A second! no longer, doubtless, and we cannot 
determine its place, Zt is mysterious, it e ecapge out 
attempt to measure it. as do all human works b which 
intuition plays the larger part., Did it perhaps burst 
out in a lost w^k. perhaps in several works at once? 
Toward the middle of the fifth oealuiy, from the 
sculptor of Olympia to Phidias, between the rise and 
the fall, there occurs a the whole soul of Greece an 
immense oscillatioo round about this uaseisable 
m oment, which passed without her being able to 
relajo it But she lived it. and one or two men 
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«xprc4M<l it. A&d that U the inaxlnium IImiI a living 
huMMicitj* baa A ^ht to <]emand of the ticad human* 
ities. It ia Dot b)* following Ihvin that It will rvitenible 
them. It maj* uek and discover io itaeff the elvnivola 
of a new equilibrium. But a node of equilibrium 
caoQOt be rediacoveied. 



Kentoe ^ (e l« rr Centemef). 



PoLTCiAnx* (Kbouf aO- Tono U a awa 



Tica ArarovLu nr Pawaui>v. 


Chtpl^rVI. THK l>rSK OV ^[AXKI^•D 


HK wn^l o^ CtriHTi* h'h« tw 

IlirtHruli Ihnv w<HindH: tin* tHiini|>)i 
SparU, the niricliinvnl of Atheew. untl 
the KiKti uf intcilorluiliBin. S4>nitihilil,v 
iocrwcd at the expriise uf inurtil on(*rtfi‘i 
reoj^n ovvrAowed faith» enlhudaxm was dullnJ lhroiij(h 
contact wit}) the critical spirit. The phtluaophrr.*. to 
whow development aculplure hud conlHbutcd so much 
b/ giving life to uleaa> were to dvoy tbvlr wrigln. Iuiij:h 
at the povU and at the arUAta, and diaroura^ the 
Kulptora throufh niwlcadln^ ihclr ininda to the mean* 
ders of aophlalr}'. We need not bear them a t(ru<lge 
for ibb. The equilibrium wm about to hr««al:; no 
human power» no miracle could have reHalBl>li»hed il. 
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And tbe soul of Athens, on the briiUt of the sbyas to 
vkich her logicians were dragging dviLisation, was 
even then forging a tool with whidi the men of a dis* 
tant futore could build a new dwelling. The death 
struggle of Oreeca gave us freedom of eKanuDation. 

Beginning with the la^t yesn of the fifth oeatur 7 , a 
furtive caress passed over the Greek marbles. The 
great forms, kept alive by the ciiculatioo of their inner 
enemies, disappeared from the pediments, and the 
artist tried to call Iheae energies to the surfaoe of the 
statues, of the portraits, of the pkluresque groups 
which, howera, he isolated little by Uttle. The form 
and the spirit, which up to that time had flowered io 
the same iol^ral expresriou, bow separated from 
each other irrevocably. The spiiituaiist searched 
the body to ertract the soul, the sk^dic no longer tned 
to derive from it anything more than sensual satis- 
faelioQS. About that time a little temple was built 
on the AoropoHs to house a wingless Victory. But 
the external Ttetories that bad descended upon it 
had kept thdr wings. They were to depart from 
Atbeos. 

Greek sculpture is supposed not to have appreciated 
the inner life uotil the fourth ceolury. It might be 
obsoved that from the Arobak period onward there 
arc statues, like the Samieji woman, or Like any Orinte 
of the Acropolis, whose visage make« us think of that 
of the Gothic virgins because of their naive emohant- 
meot with life whteb illumines it from within. But 
that is not the ^juestioo. People generally believe 
that thought cannot dwell anywhere save in the br ed 
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of the truth is tbkt it is tntirely io ^ 

hea<2 of the artist. The looer quality of a work is 
mnsurtd Ly the qualitj' of the relatioos which uoltc 
its elemeoti aod assure the cootiouity of its ensemble. 
And no art had more of the mner quality than that of 

the fifth century. The 
luodelcn; of everything 
goes from within outward. 
The surfaces, the move* 
inents. the empty spaces 
themselves, everything is 
determined by the play 
of the profound forces 
that pass from the artist 
into the material, as the 
blood passes from the 
heart into the limbs and 
the braia. 

Xt is true that in a poor 
society, where the slave 
was well treated, where 
the steps of the social hier¬ 
archy were very near together, one which lived on an io* 
dulge&t soil, m a health-giving air. near a Bowered sea, 
human beings did not have an urgent need of one 
another. The normal erpreasiOQ of man is a resultant 
of the daily confiiet of bis his will. The 

Greek sculptor knew the sentimeuta] agitations whose 
rejections pass at times over the sternest among 
human faces. But it was only later, with the definitive 
breaking of the social rhythm, that these reflect ions 
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vere imprinted there an inddibU Liacei. Man, who 
wai then to be cbarecteriaod b/ a warped, wEering 
body and a ba^^ard face, was defined for Phidias by a 
complete organic oquIibriuxD wherein the calm of tbe 
heart spread througb the harmony of the general 
structure, of whkli the tranquil face was only one 



Scoria cut) Tlw Uauseletiai, detail 


dement, llte hcnd of the Laplth woman, that of 
Pcitbo, and that of the Artemis of the Parthenon 
express a profound life, but a peaceful one. It is like 
a great depth of pure water, full and limpid and 
uorulfie<l. llie worid docs not yet know water for* 
ever j^wvd by the 5tonn, blackened by the p^sonous 
miasmas that slept in it- 

Praxiteles draws the spirit to the akin of the etatuee. 
As be sees the spirit floating on faces as an undefined 
snile, as a vague disquietude, as a luminous shadow, 
ha fixes it there, and by so doing breaks that unity 
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wbidi gives to Ike forms of the grest ceotur/ tkeir 
coBteined raclkoce. To express the tfuier life kc 
seeks to miike it external. And it is oo longer as s 
dsvB, it is as a& evening, that the soul raounls from 
the depths to spread itself over the surface. Prax* 
iteles is the Euripidea of sculpture. HLs measure, 
his degaoce, hjs mind, the subtlety of his aniruBliun, 
and the charm of his analysis do not succeed j& hiding 
from us the fact that he doubts his strength, and that, 
at bottom, he r^rets bavbg lost the sacred tetonca* 
tioB at which he )au^. Under his dngers the plane 
gets soft, hesitates, and gradually loses the spiritual 
e&crs' with which Pbi^as invested it. The crprennon 
of the form, distraught and as if a little wearied, is 
00 longer the play of the inner forces, but that of the 
lights and shadows on its shell. The soul seeks to 
escape from the embrace of the marble. One sees 
this cleeily in the great dream)’ foreheads under the 
wav)* hair, in the sensual and vibrant mouth, in the 
undefined charm of the face as it leans forward. That 
DO longer means intelligence; that means sentiment. 
Art dies of it, but new life takes its germ from it and, 
much later and under other skies, is to flower from it. 
At the moment when human language and enthuuasm 
weaken together, the w^k of Praxiteles affirms, not 
the appearance, but the survival of the mind end a 
kind of transference of its function, which is to spend 
many long centunes in searching for its real organ 
and in the end is to find it 
His art betrays the coauog of a kind of cerebral 
sensualism which we see appearing at the same hour 
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among all his cootcmporariea, to whom the frietea of 
the temi^ of the “Wingless Victory” and the capital 
of the "Daocen” at Delphi bad slread}* shoaTi the 
vey. little by little, the deep structure is forgotten, 



Kio^Me, eopr (c* te ni Cmtury 
<g«ntw CeoiMm^. Aosis.) 


so that the surface of the ffgures may be caressed by 
dttixe, ai the surface of the faeea is marked by the 
artist's effort to depict p^j'chological slates* ^*beQ 
the statue remsios clothed, the robes become lighter 
than a breeee on the v&ter. Put, for the first time. 
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the Gr«^ wulptor ivhdiy uoveQs votnao, whoae fc^cn 
u sigiufieant more especially through the t^mor of 
iU surface, just m the maaculine fona, which had 
dictated hie sdeoce to h)iR> is above all signlficaot 
through the logic and the rigor of ite structure. For 
the first tine be rejects the stuffs which the pupils 
of Phidias had begun to drape in every direction, at 
the risk of leaving uoe;(preesed the life moving under 
them. It is without veils that be expresses the move* 
ment of the torsos as they draw themselves up to their 
full stature, the aniuutioD of tlie planes which the 
light and air model in powerful vibration, the youth 
of breasts, the vigor of mascuUne bellies, and the pure 
thrust of arms and legs. He speaks of the body of 
woman as it had never been spoken of before, he 
rataes It up and adores it In its radiant warmth, its 
finn undulations, Id its splendor as a living cojumfi 
through which the aap of the wcHd drculates with 
its blood. These mutilated statues confer ou the 
seosuaHly of man the highest nobility. Full and 
pure, IQce a w'ell of light, intrusted by all their profiJes 
to space which is znotionleas about them, as if filled 
with respect, these great forms saactlfy the whole of 
paganism as, later, a mother bending over the dead 
body of her son is to humanise Chnstianity. And if 
we are intimately grateful to Fraaitcics and regard 
him with a tenderness which does not resemble the 
heroic exaltation to which Phidias transports U6> it 
ia because be has taught as that the feounine body, hy 
its rise into the light and the affecting frailty of the 
bdly. the sides, and the hieasta in which ouj whole 
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futuK 8 le«ps, sums up human effort in tliu tincon* 
QU^rablc IdeaJism vlth which it fac«« «» maity .storms. 
It is impossible to a«e ccrtalo of tke^e hrukon Alaturt 
where only the youn; torso enJ the long thighs sur> 
vive, wilboat being tom by a tenderoeMS that h anerod. 


n 

But the early fervor is soon to Iw tmnsformed; 
gomeLhliig a liltie weariH Is to touch the force of the 
marble. Verj* quickly the forma Tengtlien. become 
more slendi.’r, flow like a single coreas. und tremble 
with sensual ogitstloD, with ahome inviuled b^' los'c. 
Thu modeiisg undulates gently, the ptufogf becomes 
insistent, Inslniintes itself, and, little by litUe. effnees 
the plane. Wandering hollows «Lipplc the skin, tbc 
breasts are uncertain dowers which ni*ver quiu* o}Ke>, 
the neck swells as if nith sighs, the knot of hair secured 
by the fllleta weighs on the beautKiil round head over 
which the IresMs course IHie a stream. As at the end 
uf Eg>’pt. it is the troubled farewell to woiiuin, u farv- 
well in which sleeps the hojiv of distant resurrections. 
Look, after seeing the ''Victories.*' after the " Dancers'* 
of Delphi^so natural in their grace that the>' niake 
one think of a tuft uf rred.v^'look at the *'Leda” as 
ahe stands to rucei%'e tliu great swan with llu* beating 
wings, letting the beck sebc her neck, the foot tighten 
on her thigh—the trembling woman subjected to the 
fatal force which reveals to her the wliok* of life, even 
while penetrating her with voluptuuuancKS and pain. 
And that is still religious, grave, barel^v infected by 
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hnd)' a^UlioB, btfely turnio; towurds th« slope of 
aensUAl absodoo—it is like tbe adieu of Greece to the 
ttoUe life of (he psjfans. The heroic era of paganism 



begins its death struggle with • smile that is a little 
mel«Dchol.v, but tender sud resigned. It seems as 
if this admirable raec bed had a feeling of the reU- 
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tivity of ottr k&owledf« and u if it had accepted tiie 
beginning of ita dedine v dimply a it had accepted 
iU (iBa’D. 

llius, through crilidam aitd ien 9 uaJity» Greece cane 
to study the actual man and to for^t the poaaibte uan. 
Lj’Mppuj) began a/tein to cast athletes in bronze, mui* 
cuUr and cadm youcij! men. vhosc immediate life, no 
longer the inner one, goea no deeper than their rippling 
akin. Tbu form, indeed, is always fuU and puret it U 
dense and unsettled, but enhereot. and has the look 
of a thing conceived as a whole. When these athletes 
left the aUdiuBi they seemed to descend from Uie 
trinpio, 00 well did the aereoity. the SMuranee of Uu>ir 
slrenglh. atilt concentrate in them. Dut the hieratic 
Idea of the ftrst periods of sculpturvi the divine idra 
of the great ceoturj’, no lunger interposed between 
Uicni and tha statue maker, who snw them directly. 
At Uiv earns tine and by the same means ha turned 
fall sculpture toward thuac character porindts which, 
in realit)% we koow only b>' the Reman copies. Tho 
earlier unei^lhat of Hotrver. for eaampl^reveal to us 
dlsenchuttcd nobUlty. dUeHraio^ling fineness and 
reserve. But later we find fever, ekcemlvu eensitive- 
uea, and virtuosity in description. It is a movement, 
moreover, which aniiouncvs the gravest sodal aUis. 
Art is BO longer a function of the raee; it begins to 
moke itself depeadent on the rich man. who is to turn 
it awa^' from ita heroic course niorv and more, to 
demand of It portraits and statues for aparlmentt 
and gardens. 

The last of the great monumanta of the doMC epoch, 
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t]i« Mftusokeujn of Scoots 4od Bo'Axk, u zn&d« for • 
pri^to individual. King Mouioliu, aod, by ao irony 
wbich uf liie symbolic, thia looiiunivnt ia a 



HbacKCRTtc Akf Cfv to ni C^outyl. ApKradiU 
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tomb. It is Imnf. coruinly—nervous, sparkling, 
and improfnaled v^th intelli^ce. In the warrion. 
in tbe AmazoDs and their horses, b the races, the 
flights, and the attacks, there circulates a free, proud. 
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and ddicate spirit, a n^ndity of tboufht which almost 
iorcatalk tbo aclion» which brings luto the material 
tlie resonance of the armor, the neighiog of the hones, 
the sound of thoir Iioofs beating on the ground, r id of 
the vibrations of javelins and tightly drawn dow* 
strings. The chisel attacks the marble with th; cos* 
queriog fire of a too ardent mind in anuous ha«/e to 
set down at Uie flood tide of its excitation, an « tliu- 
eiasm already tainted with doubt. Wath its extjwme 
elegance of fom, its sharp mordant atprcabioo, and 
its direct geaturv, It is a cool Lreesc that crosses an 
early evcciog. There are constant parallelisms be¬ 
tween fold and fold, between limb aod limb, between 
movement aod movement. The empty spaces are 
very empty, we no longer feel the passage of that 
^tmet wave tlirough which the voliunes penetrated 
one another and, from end to end of the pediment, 
gave the cfFcci of a ^ea whose crests brought with them 
the hoUowa—which heave to a crest again. The hol¬ 
low is isolated hero, the vravo ia uoUtod; picturesque 
and descriptive detail proflts by dhtso^tion to 
appear and impose itself. It is to tend, more and 
more, to predominate over the philosophic ensentble. 

The evolution of the great periods U approKlmately 
the same everywhere; but in Greece from the seventh 
to the third catury it ^>pearB with an astonishing 
relief. 3 >£iui. when he realises hioiadf, proceeds like 
nature, from snatchy to unity, from unity to anarchy. 
At first the scattered eteanents have to seek one another 
in the darkness of the mind. Then the whole maaa of 
the chaotic creature is weighed down by the soil, which 
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class iia joints ud ellnsB to it» heavy stcjis, Tlica 
the tORDS disenssse thcmMlvea and find their proper 
places and agreement; their logical relationships 
appear*) and each organ adapts itself more and more 
closely to its (uactlon. In the cad the rhythm U 



Houea, hieos# 
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broken, form seeou to See from form^ the mind seems 
to wuider at random, the contacts are lost, the unity 
dismU^ates. Thus there are in Greek art four definite 
epochs: the Prlovtivea, £gioa. the Parthenon, the 
MaoseJeum. First, the stammenog analyus followed, 
with the Archaic men, by a brief and rough aynthceis. 
Then, when the mind is mature, a new and short aoaly^, 
luminoiis and compelling, which ends, with a single 
bound, in the conscious synthesis of a society in eQUi* 
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Iibnum. & liw( mMrcK whldi is oot to reach 

Hs foal» wKidi is to diaupate itself more ood more 
unUl it has reduced its fra^cnts od lias 

broken all ths old bonds, and has, little by ]iltle> loft 
Itself through lack of conipreliension, fatigue, and 
the urgent need of a great, new power of feeliag. 

His forgetting of Uie eaaential relations eauaea the 
artist to become concerned over the accklejtt. the 
rare novement, the nceplional expression, the niomen- 
lary action and, most of nil—when mm turn back to 
Uic horUon of the myetiaal, the artist’s solicitude take* 
the form of looking for fright, f»ain. drlirium, for phys¬ 
ical suffaring, and aenticnmtal impulsea of all kinds. 
The plastic syntiuBU undergoes the same <lisintegra* 
dcQ' It i» then Uiat detail appears; it tyranniM 
over the artist. The attribute invadee tlw form. The 
latter geoticulatea in vain as if it wanted to defrnil 
itself, the attribute rivets itself on like a chain. Lyroe, 
tHdcQta, scepters, lightaingSi ilraperiesi samUls. IicskI* 
dreseei the whole rag bag of tlw studios and the 
theatrical dressing-room make* ite entrance, The 
deep lyrism of the soul subsides, there Is need for an 
external lyrism to mask its exhaustion. It was enthu- 
etasm that made the statue divbio; how is tlw god 
to be recognised now if he has no scepter and no 
erown^ Faith uplifted the iual(>rial and made light* 
ning flash from it to the very heavens of human hope. 
That k over with. Tlw statues need wings. In the 
fifth century the wing was rare on the shoulden of 
the gods. It was to be found among the Archaics as 
they tried to tear fom from the chains of matter. It 
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u fpund aaiOQ^ decAdeaU where ft tru4 to raiee 
Um fonD» wbciae own ardor do tooger sustauu it. 
The "Victory of Sematkrsce" slreA^ hu oeed of 
wicge to rise (ram tlie prow of tie ship, because of 



UfuaMUTic Aat (lo Ceatorj B.C.)« Serc^Ufue ef 
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complkatioD of the wet draperies which wdgh on hrr 
legs and make heavy her tmible 8weep» the turn of 
her bust> and the teaipest of flight, of clahoas, a&d of 
the wind that rises in her wake. 

m 

Greds art, at the very uomeet that it was thus 
breaking tip in depth, was scattering over the whole 
oaterial surface of Hellenic aDtiquily. After the 
aiovement of conceDtrelion that had brought to 
Athens all the forces of Kelleoism, a uiovemeot o( 
dispersal began, which was to carry from Atheoa to 
southern Il&Jy, to Sicily, to Cyrcnoics, £g 3 'pl, the 
Islaods. and Asia Minor the passion and, unfortunately, 
the manic, for beautifiil lhing»^in default of creative 
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geoius. DOetUntism and the diffusion of Ust« raul* 
tiply and at tb« aame lime w«ak«n taJcnt. It is thf 
Kcllcnistk: periods perhaps the nchesi in artists and 
b works of art that history Las to ahow, but porhapa 
also, one of the poorest In power of emotion. 

There are few men to listen to the voice witbm them 
now, and. In a brief ru^ of fervor. oensioQsdly to 
catch from it—like tba vigorous sculptor of the Venus 
of Mi1o~-a very noble, if somewhat dulled and dis* 
united, echo of the hymn to life whose IriumpbaJ chmr 
dies out in the past. The acirmt and active author 
of the “Sarcophagus of Alexander" takes the sub¬ 
jects of the oU Assyrian sculpture, for lack of its sdeDce. 
and tiansfonns Its force and its brutalitj* into son^ 
what dadamatory lyrical raovement. The sculptors 
of Rhodes, especially, seek gesticulating and compli- 
csled melodrama io the sensational event and in liter- 
ature, so that they may be surer to touch popular 
scBtimcDt, which is bcginiUQg its reaction against the 
skepticism of the philosophers. Others, who cannot 
see Mgiu£canco b t he normal maoift^bdoos of life, 
lure the patron by making their work tell anecdotes 
for him. VV’e reach the irritatbg tvgn of the pictur¬ 
esque little groups. They are still charming sculpture, 
to be sure, of a learned and wltt^' elegance, hut without 
• the naive quality*, and already* announce monotonous 
factory work, trinkets, act for the amateur, and those 
coffins of the ertlst's digni^, the glass case, the shelf, 
and the collection. 

These undefined currents, dominated by the send* 
mentalism of the middle dassea and the elegant Laos- 
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*«ide of the act one oq aootKcr, in harmooy or is 
opposition, and follow or push back in avery direction 
tlie hrailatifiK wave that goca from the abom of Asia 
to the ahorM of Pcrgnnioa to Alex* 
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andria. from the Islancla to the three contlaenta. The 
incessant miaing of the populations of the coasta 
p^xluccK a wUd marlstrom in which some waves from 
the deptlia, brio^iBS back the vidcocc end heavinesa 
of Asia, arouse the posuon of humanity to Che point 
of desperation. But tlie Oreek soul is no longer aoy- 
thiog but a foam evaporating on the surface. Man 
has lost his unity. His efforts to seise it again only 
plunge him into deeper night. The ^ ko r of Pergamoa. 
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tti« ItM of die grtai collective dengos that HdJeiiism 
has bequeathed to ua, U the image of thb disorder, 
^'hore sobriety bad been> there is heavy luxurlaoce; 
eoofuiion replaces order; the rhythm grows wild and 
breathless; melodraioatic effort stiSes all humanity, 
and oratorical power becomes eupba^ and bombasL 
The artist, in the abundance of his speech, exhibits 
the awy en^tincss of his miiid. His speech is ardent, 
without doubu sumptuous la color, trembling with his 
clamor and his gesture, but it Is a little like a mantle 
loaded *vith gold and gems that has been caught by 
the wind. Soopas bad, at least, no fear of open spaces 
in bis groups; bo was too much aUve; the sap of tbe 
primitive had not abandoned him; when he had 
nothing to say he held his peace. But tbe sculptor 
of Pergamos Is afraid of t h os e great silences through 
wluch the spirit of Phidias, when it left one form to 
go toward another, glided on its invisible wave. The 
sense of spiritual conticuily is so foreign to him that 
be docs not hesitate to replace it by the factitious 
continuity of external rhetoric. He fills the back* 
grounds, stuffs the holes, aad chokes up every bit of 
^ace that he can find. When a mao bas little to sa^', 
he talks without a stop. Silence bores only those who 
do not Uiink. 

These screams, these imploring eyes, these desperate 
gestures correspond with the awakening neither of 
pain nor of pity. Suffering is as old as the mind. The 
men of the past were not ignorant of the dramas of 
love. Or the dramas of paternity, or the dramas of war, 
or of abandoiLfnent. or of death; but they knew how 
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to inttlier from Jhciii sn incrvci«> of pon*cr. Wlion 
iiinn ]ovn lif« he douiiuitn ami utilises piiin. It is 
when be no lonj^er acts that Icfim rule Ihc w'oHd. Tlie 
Liehi^ moee heroes and t|;e epDepllc «rufia no longer 
have in U;ein enythin^ of the G^•elc wul; tiu>>' iiu 
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longer have anything of the human «eul. It ncupm 
through the bellowing mouths, the hair standing on 
end, the tips of the fingers, the points of lh« xpeanc. 
and through the gestures that fritter it away. The 
world i» ripe to a<lept the antagonistic dualism that 
later la to (ear eKnliuition to pieces. Here Is carthi 
there w heaven; here is the form, there la the spirit. 
The>’ are forbidden to reioln eaeh other, to recognise 
themseU*es In each other, hfan is to wander dcripair* 
ingly for ten or twelve eenturies in the eight that falls 
between them. Already the authors of the melodra¬ 
matic groups of the “Ijiocooa.” the “Farnese Bull/’ 
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ftnd roToantic aukldes an no Ioq^ seulplon, but 
boiDbaatic play-aclon. Feeling, wLich ii to be rebora 
ia the crovis, h dead lo Uie Ima^ cuttera. «rho bare 
been domesticated hj the powerful. Eveo their 
aoenec ia dead. The statue maker is faardly idok 
tbaa a dllifeat anatomists who follows exactly the 
relief of the muscles and the dramatised movemeot 
that fashion prescribes for his model. Sculpture does 
iK>t eveo think of recovering somethin g of the lost 
paradise through divine irony, fw which it is not made. 
But through irony Luoiaa of Samoaate b to console 
ounds from which pitiless ratiODalism has driveo out 
faith. The gods have deserted the souls of the artbts 
to dwell is the hearta of stoics, who wekome t fa^a 
without a word. 


IV 

There is to be> indeed, during this slow, irremediable 
wasting away of the Greek Idea, some momeata where 
the d ec line b arrested, some startled gestures revealing 
a moueatary Ktura of vitality; occasionally a few 
green shoots come from the old transplanted tree. 
Nothing dies without a struggle. Upon coming Into 
contact with newer races, the Hellenic genius, ashamed 
of its decay, attempts a vigorous return to iCs^ here 
and there, and if it does not bring the gods hack to 
earth, it sees, living on the earth, a few heroic forms 
around the flourishing cities and the iUunuoed bays. 
To follow its inflltrstions through the IaUos of northern 
Italy and the Latinised coloaies of the valley of the 
Rhone b rather difficult, the more so because, from the 
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origins oi Greek dviliMtion, Gmcio bad not 

ceased to cultivate thought, to cut marble, and to 
cast bronze. Piestura in its snampa, and the temples 
of Skily on tbeir soil of lava and sulphur, where the 
berda o! ^oats wander amid the cactus, bear witness 
to the fact that a collective power reigned. It was 
lnuni|>hant over wan, it defined the idealism of the 
race evoD more than it did the character of the cities. 
The evolution of tbe Hellenic desire had been evai^*- 
where the same. Ms^a Gneda had l^red Its god- 
deases to discover tbe woman in them at tbe same 
oiomeot that Praxilelea had. But perhaps It bad 
grown soft more quickly, as if submerged in volup* 
tuous sAd enervating luxuiy*. Southam Italy was 
richer »h»n Greece, more fertile, less tugged, and more 
generously supplied with orange trees, with flowers, 
and with breesee. The beauttful statues of C^}ua 
have the fluidity of perfunjed w)s and the polish of tbe 
ahin of courtesans; they are without any strength of 
their own, their modeling melta and flows like wax. 
Rome had little trouble in subjecting those who lived 
among them. 

But it happened that at the contact of Roman 
enog}' tbe Greek element recovered a certain dignity. 
For two centuries, approximately, from the period 
when Greece, oot yet conquered, but already resigned, 
sent artists to Rome, until the period when, entirely 
vanquished, she furnished only panderera, sophists, 
and rhotoridans—from the “Seated Pugilist” to the 
“Herculsa of the Belvedere”—there was a strange 
union of the violent Latin strength aix] the Hellenic 
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purifi^ and made Mibtlr by Uic appnjtich nf 
death. Asd rram this u&rria^ came fniiU at once 
bo tart and so ripe tiut l>efort: tbcni Michael Ao^'lo 
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oouUI have recognised—a&d dkl rreognixe—lua power. 
These are singular works, like full green oaks that 
have beeo struck by lightning. We do not koov 
whether they arc Roman, because of the billy modeling, 
the exaggerated expresslveocsa of the projeetlona. and 
the tense brutality*; or Greek, because of tbe mastery 
that fixes all these qualiliea ja eobemt form, that 
draws forth and dislrlbutew the ^Irit of the form. 
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llie accord betw««Q tLe ioper life of Llie recreated 
oi^aciiia and ila mode of neetiiig vitb the li^t oo Ita 
surface is complete. In these works aulioct U doe), 
inated by ictell^eoce. arid must Mow wherever lod 
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however inteUiKcitce directs it. It was surely Latia* 
tfed . Greeha in Sicily who du^ out from the rocks, 
which look toward the sparkling sea, those marble 
amphitheaters where the shepherds Mt be^de the 
gods. It was laitioised Greeks who built and de^ 
onted Pompei. It was Latinised Greeks, saturated 
with that coocrHe poetry which the Freo^ soil 
infuses in those whom it nourishes, who built Arise 
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tnd Nlmes &nd surprised those hesirtiful vomea tt 
the hath aa they erouch oo one Jeg which flatleos 
under the weight of the torso> with its soft breasU. 
the fat fold at the belly, and the hollow in the small 
of the hack, where the shadow moves with the undu* 
l&ting surface. At Rome iUelf* under Augustus, with 
the Roman copyists all around him, Pasiteles founded 
a Greek school. And it was In Rome, under his leader¬ 
ship aod as an evident reaction against Asiatic sculp¬ 
ture, that the Greek sculptors attempted an impossible 
return to Archw austerity.' Bverywbere ebe. in 
Attica, in Asia, and in the Islands, Hellenism reacts 
in raly a negative way against the sea of sentimentalism 
that arises from the depths. 


« 

But it still discusses, it wrangles, and, let us add, 
it tries, in (he wreck of Hs spirit, to bequeathe the 
fonrnlial lesson of that spirit—if not by the language 
of form which It scarcely knows any longer, at least 
by words. About the first century the whole dvillaa' 

* (bdew (hu fuDMi ihme of Vais (ft (be Misa NmomU is 
Rea>>,tfcoqUil ^baatofrrMiaowvw mJMbwSsItmo U« loiraeuo* 
Um t* tUi tab, sad hM kwMefoM bea uoKbuled lo tke Ml 

tV7.iMtb*rweMWUia^ool,W*afdiit«roaMb«lb«aMUtpiRS Km 
lA— ;i SM 4i ■«o iif f oatto Iboiado IfVe 

h ^ Ihe '■tp. !• loMe* to Uie lot of (be ■«rli—t*d vtM 

U wtiMs «f Ibo Ml eolvp weeU oel lM*e waiwod w vw, Umo 
■nsMBO eau|e 'Ue«-U la k Sk« tW plevs. • ewtso w s byrif e of Nple, 
» ewuifi fo^kasUe il(«wce. • ewuio Wi-anWl JlujiW , t wlnt son 
drwat see iiSnril tWo w»«»>« aktiue ef veui^ nJ(M tud >ola* 
urp Mlwte, 0 of Uuntwo wp fw a«m the Eofto ud ibo oaiurv 
<f tb« prodieenwf «l fUdwa 
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tion of AnU<iuil$' coao«n(ralcti iiri>uiKl AloxoDdritt, as i( 
Co laVe ail invrntor}* of it» oufiiiimts. The £g}*ptiaQ« 
is his wvmiooHS. 19 nt liw buck of llic »(u^. but tho 
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Jeir BJid tkc Orwk sland before the audience, appUudad 
or hooted, friends or enemies. Kow alone, now fol* 
lowed by fanatical mullltudeA they work 10 Ibe fever. 
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tho tr«]^atioi)» and the clamor of a CMieleasly ioatling 
4D<] r«D«»ed cosmopoTiUnUm. On a bed of abject 
vicea, of mteoaified aaceticisiiu» among UfiCompromlsiQg 
mystics and indulgent a}cepLic8» the ides fermaota, 
FhiJosophers. critics, ramaocen, theologians, rheto* 
ridaoa, artist^this whole world mingles together and 
abouU. The artist goes in for theology, the philosopher 
for romaneea. the theologian for criUcisin. the romancer 
for rhetoric. It is a uniqua moment in the history of 
maokied; Sgypt contributes its mysteiy, Greece its 
reason, Asia its god. And in spite of £gypt. Greece, 
and Aaia, the synthesis of the andent world, that is to 
be effected in the too aristoentie domain of the mind 
by the enthusiasm of the prophets and the subtlety 
of the sophists, is to pass over the mas of humanity 
without alisfying the hunger of its needs. The world 
is wearied with Ihinling, it tempera its unsettled ideal 
is its primitive dement once more—in the innocence 
of the people. A new mythology Is to triumph over 
the philosophers, who are preparing its unfolding. 

Social surroundings such as these do not permit belief 
in a great Alexandrian art, which would have been loet. 
Neither strong architecture oor great sculpture reposes 
OB systems, especially when the ^sterns interpenetrate 
and vary iBceesaotly. The source of plastic insplrs* 
tion bad dried up in the too complicated mind of the 
upper classes and bad not yet appeared la the dark 
soul of the people. At AJez&ndria, as at other places, 
there were admirable reoewab, spiritual leaps as 
straight as those of a dying flame, the gleams of a deep 
love. Certain bas'relkfs of Alexandrian. Greco-lAtio, 
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or HeUcnistic oripo—the matter i» of b'tUe imporUnce 
for the same epuit msiauate^ iUetf «v«ryirhero— 
eetUin bas-reliefs seize upoo os through the Uvelioees 
sad the grs ce -’ t he joy rescued from ioteJIectual 
pessimism, the ardeit sbsodon to the mtou<*tioQ of 
eojoyuent Uttough undereundmg, and of uodersland* 
iog through eajoymeot. The fruit of the vineyard is 
ripe, the vintagers gather il, lo the sotmd of dule and 
cymbals: they dance od the grapes. A long, long 
•inter may come. Hie round of the dancers grows 
wilder, the hair of the women streams, their heaving 
bosoms and their lege are bared, the panthers fr erp 
through the shadows to lick up the blood that is to 
£ow. But this epoch, in which Egyptian hierattsm 
often eomca to tempt the dying Inspiration of the 
Greek, cultivates "genre” sculpture, which U the 
unmistakable mark, on the dust cf the centurMa, 
of baseness sad vulgarity of mmd. These sculp¬ 
tors surprise the questionable professions in their 
picturesque adventures; they tell little storiee that 
make you laugh or cry. It is the Japanese blb^t, 
done with far leas skill, or the dock-top of the lover 
middle claaaes of our century with far more stall and 
not much more wit. Tbe greater part of the bas*rellc{» 
exhibit the same teodendee. the often confused and 
overloaded anecdote, and a background of landscape 
as its setting. They show bow sculpture was cor¬ 
rupted in the ?t^emaic periods by the studim and 
method of painters. And that is the most serious of 
the social indications that can be found In this art. 

This need of fusing the two great modes of plastic 
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cvocnlion laud boca aapiaconng m Gmw it>^U faar ait 
k-art three centuries. PrtxlU4« Iwked cm lonu a* a» 
painter rntiwr Ihuu u ■ scMlplor; I.>'si))pu4. at 

times, and the >!eul|>tor nf tkc "Tomb of Alexamlor 
Hml ospociully llie <k>corutur 
of Perfsainos. The ftreat 
claafsc wulplun* land iruJri<<i 
mode u>e of puiolinf. but v 
an occeawoiy' nieuTva. to 
to tlie form, already livlag 
throu^Hx iU own adnielur^ 
the superficial uppeamniv ot 
life. Viulcr (he broad, aunipU* 
tones wUxeU co%'erctl the <Uts> 
rati VC eosetnbica an'l re- 
uiaiiK‘<l trAn(|iijl In (he light, 
ibe .sculptural plaiu> per* 
asted. On the cuntrur>', In 
the fourth oenluiy, and n'ry 
roueh more in the Hellenistic 
pyrkni#, pictorial expre s sfoa 
tends to get along without form and to model the 
surfaces by the roysteHouA play of the llglit*. the 
shadows, the half-lonw. and the diffused cnvilope 
^ the air. It is .still u legitimate procMS when it 
is practiced on bas-relief, but it is fatal to aimlplure. 
Form must live in space by its own means, like tJic 
living Ixnng. 'Hie pianos <lctarnimed by its inaof 
life are the exact crilerlcm of the statue** success 
Of failure in its contact with the outside aunosphere. 
An envelope is neoea&aiy only to the painter. *in« 
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bf tr«ni!«ra MaventiooftUy, to a flat surface, the 
materiality and the depth of space. Zf the sculptor 
ineorporaUa an artificial atmosphere vith form, the 
real atmosphere will devour it. 

Is the epoch of Alexandria the coofuaioa is coiuplele. 
The mystics of Asia and the Optics of Europe, wearied 
hy their akepticiam. need the va^ue envelope that 
destroys form and opens dreams as vi^e as itaeU. 
The ^reat sculpture of E^pt, even while retaining its 
strong traditions, had already, io the Saite epoch, 
headed for these cloudy horisoos. The aoecdote sur> 
rouoded by the mystery of painting, iodecd the whole 
^ Greek art from Praxiteles onward, teods toward 
them. Grandeur of sentiment having disappeared, 
senlimeDtalism. a new thin^, was bouod to gennlnatc 
in the paia of thu masses and the iadseision of the 
iatdlectuals, to renew the energy of the world. It is 
only in thcee tendencies that we can find m Alexandrian 
art an attempt, even if an obscure one. to fuse the 
essential aspirations of the ideals of the ancient world. 

Ihe ideal of the Jew is justice. Zt is a Unuted and 
eKclusive ideal, and. for that reason, uacompromisiag 
and hard, jUke every cKceas of passion, the passion 
for justice, when it has no counterpoise, rendoa man 
unjust toward those who do not think as he does, and 
unjust toward bicnself, for his thought knows no other 
refuge than daily sacrifice and pitiless severity. He 
is unhappy and alone, for he is unacquabted with 
forgiveness. The ideal of the Greek is wisdom, the 
order of the world obeyed and disciplined by the btel* 
ligence. the conquest—patient and undivorced from 
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of ft tcifttive equilibrium. He ha o sleon^ feelinj; 
for wliftt is just, but srhat u beauUfut ftJid vbftt is true 
it to iJae same degree the object of hw passiob. He 
fiflda in each of these ideas the echoes of the other two, 
and oomplcles. tempers, a^d broadeiu each one through 
the others. Phtdiu is in Pythagoras, and Socrates 
is In Pbidiaj. 

The Jens were bound to misunderstand Christ 
because he reacted as an artist against the i dea l of 
justice which had made unjust, and taught the 
lowly to pity the strong. The Greeks wore far better 
prepared to understand Him. They koew Him from 
ioag ago. He was Dionysus, come from IrMfia and 
returning through Asia witb the armies of Alexander; 
Dkia>‘sus the god of periodic resurrections, the god 
of primitive superstitious, of magics and soroerm, as 
be had been, In tbe time of ^schylus, the god of pagan 
drmkconeas; Dionysus, the eteroA god of the multi* 
tudes and of women. Re was the God*mao of their 
myths also, the hero, Herikfes, Prometheus. Before 
Christ the Stoics bsd taught the conquest of the inner 
freedom, which Is the measure of tbe dis^llne which 
we can Impose on ourselves. Before Christ Socrates 
bad died for man. The humanity of Christ was tbe 
testament of the ancient world rather than the preface 
to the new. 

Pirst it brought the sword. St, Paul was to betray 
Jesus and whisper bto the darkened mleU geoee of 
the moaoing world the revenge of the Jewish mind. 
The philosophers were to turn their on Him, 

hut the suffering slaves and tbe women, of wberm our 
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mind 61 vdl AS our fltsk is bom. the «omen fM«v«r 
wktduD^ tiiAt th« fire may bum oq the bearlh—the 
sUvee and the women hearken to Him. Man creates 
Che ideal, but be tires of it. NMim the ideal bums 
out in him it is woman who picks it up to let It ^eep 
in her unb1 another mole voice comes to awaken it 
there. If art Is feminised aitd softened b the mind 
of men. as all the works of this a^ testify, the will 
become* virile and tense in the heart of women. And 
it is the latter development which kills the former. 

Season was dying alone, skeptical and disdainful. 
SeotiDient waa growing up alone, blind and gropmg!. 
It was to conquer. It waa the crowd and it was Ufa. 

The sentiinenUJ uprlsbg of the weak mins dviliaa* 
lion. We are about to bum the books, smash the 
statues, gut the human temples, and lose our contact 
with the earth. What does It matter? We must 
accept these downfalls. It is they that are the con* 
dition of the morrow which makes reparation. On 
the western soU* plowed by Greece, the real thought 
of Christ is to be reborn in the speech of Prometheus, 
after more than a thousand yean of dfrkne»f, furies, 
and misunderstanding. Perh^ it U this abyss that 
is contemplated by the old portraits of the last Egypt, 
with th«r face* of enigma and their shadowy eyes b 
which a light tremble*. 
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officinl art, the grent ^iKWHlive 
and urt. wan luhiiii; ni^bt (>t its 

vrll^rin^» Inthnatv art remairo<l ru>ar 
tliem anil cootinuetl lo drink from ihriu. 
The lurni, wlio came up front the people, 
has liUuppvared, but the people is aliU there, ntui Iq It 
the Greek aoul aureivw. 'Die people unilwsow the 
corroftivv iDfluencv of intcllecluulUm and uf gold more 
Jowly, and tlie d&ue of life smolders In it even when 
it is «tifvl.v extinguished on iJu* upper levels. Ks-en 
at tbe times of the wont deeay the instinct of the 
multitudes contains all the vkiuents of the higher life; 
onl,v the awak<*ning of new' desires through thu appear¬ 
ance of new needs is required to call forth the greet 
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mu ud to ripea m him Qmt autiiKt wfai^ t]»e dfad 
m$M ti hu ucotocs ud the nae$ mukiad 
h*T« iatnutcd to hki. ^taJ aaimel poiret ud Uk 
pover of the iat<tl%csce are ov ool; K^pooj for the 
conquest of oar orgukaboo. TV avnge arilUed 
mao. however, k as tar tnm ^MiUaal onler as he is 
trocB direct poaseesiee. He has «ot yet attained the 
iorumr; be has loet the latter. We are ia tV descrL 

It is the throoghout the whole extut of the 

Greek wwU wbo gather tqy (he sotlered ^emeats of 
the soul of antiqui^. The werianu of art the 
place of tV hero. TV iqwoeted trm is to eorer the 
earth with leaves. Pma the pavcfnoit of the Gre^ 
cities emerges e world of triakets. figanaee of metal 
aad oi terra cotta, ^wcb. oigraved stooes. fumibire. 
eoias, aad paiated or iodsed vaeea. Yesterday the 

zoaaof gemuswasat theOCTvieeof thepcofde. T>day 

the aiu of the people is at (he s ervi c e of the of 
means. 

The bond that unites tV peat artist with the artisu. 

the passage from the gnat solpture to popular art, 
is the ladostry of tcna-cotta figurmes iriiidi were 
QMQufactured hy Ihousaads a( Tanagra. those 

Bootiu peopka whom the Atbesuau so greatly 
despised. The ladustrj* is not oew. It 
since Archaic timee. But in the fourth cutuiy, 
indaenced by the didusioa of taste» It was to perfect 
uti erteod ItseU. Like a KuJe r^ectloa it 

follows the evolutioa of the great focus- Archaic, 
when the latter as ao» ct bciio ases powoful aad Iubudous 
with the focus; is the Pnbteleaa period the figuhae 
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frankly intimate. But before Praxitelea. tUc ri>flvc- 
tktn is totally lost in tKe blase of the focus. From 
Praxiteles ooward» when the focus Is gron'ing pale, the 
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Uttle r^ectioo, on the cootrar^’, iM'COon'S a shining 
p^t of light io the gathering shadov. The great 
sculpture which was nude to decorate the tcaiplcs 
and to live in ^ce fails when it stCi*iRpts to turn to 
to intimate things. The figurine. ma<lc to decorate 
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privtto dvdlinp aod t« fcJbw its ovaer to tke toab 
m order b> via the fods over t* him, u ttHeatiaU^ 
intioote ifi k^inUoo tad ia dcstinatioa. It «a« 

qoHe natml that it shouM ot- 
tm iu opof ei io the cealuiT,* 
that broo^ the gods 
among am. Tb^e ve oot 

BAOJ go<i» ame^ the B<MtiaB 
aepukhera. Thete are mea. 
and. above all. vocztea aiwl 
cbikiren. and eren uinula, 
tOTS. and obacste figures. 

It haa bees aid that Greek 
art lacked chaneter. To assert 
is to Joe* it inadequately, 
aad perils^ enlf h; the calum* 
BMs ahidt ibe academies, the 
Bwnao eepio. aad t 2 >e retro- 
^NoUre aorvls hate ^nad 
shoot it. TVhat is charactar? 
It » Che plarkg m evidence 
not <d the pictoreaque, bet U 
the dscriptirc elements of a 
grafono. The art ^ the fifth 
ceaCtU7» which has bees not 
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have cfaaracto. goes be%‘OBd 
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iadiridiial <hanrter. It «»• 
preesee the otiie ^waes. it desenbee it by m^og 

upon the dottifisat chancier of eroyadividsaJ. But 

the ZDtiaste art of Greece does ao( aim so iugh. With 
He ebarmiog vtsdom k {bSows hutnidua] dmrartrr. 


IXTI^LV^K (iRKE<'K 


Pi'oplc Iiftw f<>rgolt«n the Cnx'k portmiU—*o rsn*, 
iL k lruv> but pvn«triitin^^tii<>)' ha\'u forK^IUu lliv 
Tuaasms. the M.vrtB&s, the vase painting tlic whole 
oI Pompeiiao [xuntlng, end Ihow statiiettee, those 
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studies wKirh perpetuate the m;el ealtre on the life 
of the skk. the hunchbacked, thv Umc. and the lohrm 
of ail kinds. They forgot Uiat there are e\’en carica¬ 
tures in the sepulchers of Tanagra. The popularity 
vhich the comedies of Aristophanes enjoyed is explained 
sriien we know their spectators. There was plenty 
of laughter In Greece, the philosophers laugJicd at ihe 
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^ods. the pc^J« bashed at tW pkDoeopHeR. Hie 
coroplaMa (figure malEen) <4 Taoacra tad the potters 
of Cera&ka vere iHiolIj joyoo^ 
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Kd Uiep the gnat conteiDporary vUtuee 

as oftea as has been said? It is impr^tabla Thee 
were Rsuttucoeea. at the most Imita- 

tioQ, dose e loose, is death. Now these things liva 
All the qnahUss d PniiteleaB seilptare a>« la them, 
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and more acutely. Tliey are mo<lem. They will 
alwaya be modem. It is becau^a they are eternal. 
To make & livio; piece is to loake aomething of ecemi tj% 
to surprise tbe laws of life io tbeirpermaoeDt dynamism. 



Uaoka Ga<e<A. Girb pUf n| oai et tU, tena eDtls 

Jfuwvm). 

WtOdit^, dances, a&d ^mes; the teileU repose, gossip, 
atteotion. revery, inimobUity; the fine shadings of life, 
itsuzipressioas> and its memoriea—pass into these charm¬ 
ing things, or flee, or hesitate, or halt. They are a 
living crowd of unseisable moments, these caodid little 
creatures, with tb^ red hair and their tinted dresses. 
They arc the flowers that Greece gathers for a crown 
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she lookj «t B the w«Cet, niM uiwio tbe 

viUon, sUad« oa tiptoe to read the of the fods» 
aod livea aa Hfe m ingeftoous h«r M&jen 

ftftd her acniptors omiU not it tad tnc- 

ceedmf—a» tkc; (oOoved iu dkettiee. without revd 
and without • too lahorieus etfoct —b Oliunioiof its 
apirft. 

These fradons mataras dkt not know that power 
of faadnatioo. Greece loved and let herad be loved 
in an wiiwiriM^ . if the greadiose 

of the Onent created the drama and iouodated 

the sculpts of Oljupia with hi sacred £rea^» it did 
BO fflore than (rase the aasMS of the people and the 
artiit'WorloKn who mtsrpretod thek seeds. It is 
lliii that alwa^ separated Doetao and «*eo Attic art. 
at least, in their aveiege manHestotioos, from tbe art 
of the Gredn of the Oneat Ihe wnsMa of Myrioa, 
the Taoagn of Asa Minor, biev their power of love. 
The true sotd of Aaatk Giccea. ardat to the pdat 
of TotuptuouflMsa. (he scail whos e flame streams into 
tbe Belleiuc inteOifeBce. k is the art of My rim, far 
noft iSiK ia the dcecratire seulpCare of the time. 
The richsees of laaguage k less disturhiog in it thas 
in the hsBds ol tbe artist of Pergemos, lor this htUe 
art—eoltwfiil. ardent, and i^ailulin k made to be 
sees dcae b^. lhare k not the least emphaais in 
this art; it k rkh, "Itiwigt brutal, a thmg to 
cainmniucate the ardor of these bcaatiful, aliuriag 
women with their ptnup 1*—“tf*, their rouad arms, 
their heav 7 hak. their traabug dressea. Tb^ paint 
iheit qoestMaahle faces and adon tbeaielvse and load 
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thems«lv«s with One Ihinke Hindoo sculps 

ture which is eovo to he etiTiin^ in the shedow of Uio 



ceveru, of the idols of 
Byienrium with the ^ems 
glittering around them; 
one thioha of the splen¬ 
did deelh, in the purple 
of Venice, of Oriental 
pcLganiim. Tlie conquest 
of the Qcddent by the 
woman of Aiua ia oo the 
point of compJetioD. 


Everywhere, between 
the fourth and the first 
centui? — in Italy, ia 
^ily, on the shores of 
Asia Minof'-tlie popular 
and iatimate aft causes 
official art to recede. 

The ooroplast of Myrina 
and of Tanagra. and the 
sculptor of AinaJidria 
remsuw himself, whereaa 
the decorator of the 
monumrats tries to catch 
once more a soul that has 
gone from blm—that has gone out of the woHd-^nd 
to reooncenlrale, by artificial means, the ciiMOclated 

1A ’ 
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«lementi> of artUtk cKslion. At A!«xandrU the 
It^urioe Miilptor was doubtless not a vorkiDsiu 14 
«l Myrina or et Tsna^, but rather oq« of those 
vety brJIiul, very superficial, and very skillful, 
fashionable artists who swarm around the lich man. 
Ever}' new social «rpresstOQ, it is true, calls forth 
an art whkh adopts Itself to it, which is beautiful 
«mpl.v because of that fact. But plotoeratk sodetiea 
constitute only a moment of that expressiou, the last 
before the downfall. It has been said that luxmy 
called forth the arts. We may a^ree. But luxury 
consumes art, the profound creative feeling that comes 
out of the people In their full efforts, aa the child from 
the mother's womb, the feehng that has In it their will, 
their hope, thw power of illuminating. Between the 
statuette of the collector and the temples of a democ* 
racy there is the distance from the shelves of the 
drawing'room to the Acropolis. 

During the Alexandrian period aod even more 
during the imperial period, the diffusion of taste 
oowded out oeative force. When thU force raau* 
fesU itself it often passes for an insult to taste or, at 
least, to the practical and moderate Idea which the 
ruling classes and the world of fashion conceive of the 
mystic funetioQ of the artist; they imagine him mado 
to satisfy their needs. To be sure, the taste of Alex¬ 
andria ie delightful—at least, the taste of the inteU 
lectua] arietoorsicy: for the parvenu, there, as in other 
places, cares only for anecdotal art. Alexandria loves 
s whispering, IremiJous, suave note in Its production. 
Delicate little bronses are created hi which the material 
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tikeg M qiulitJc# of living fiesk, of warm sIob: it 
seems eovei from the cold like the vir^n bodies so 
obligni|l; described by the seosuid srtist. in effete 
epochs, for the delight of the eye and the ha&d of the 
cultivated collector. Wootan i» longer imv^ her* 
seU, the rt^es are stripped from her. Aphrodite no 
loBger emerges from the sea; she enters the bethbib. 
She tries tbe water with her toes, her youog body 
stoops or tunts or stretches itself with a perfect absence 
of sliaDe> and yet remains chaste, if one thiaka of 
Asia, which attempts a last violent effort. Doubtless 
also, there is a debt to Egyptian pnrrty, which Grecian 
nobility recognises and weds. 

Here is the fsshionabte drawiag-rocin, here an rare 
pieces of furniture and the glass cases in which sleep 
precious things, sheltered from profaning hands. 
Polygrapby and romance have succeeded tragedy and 
history. It is the period when persons of elegance, 
men or women, covered from Lead to foot with emii» 
lets and jewels, eat and drink from chiseled metal. 
The locust, wrought of gold and worn in tbe hair, no 
longer sufficed for ladies of fashion. They seeded 
rings, cameos, intaglios, necklaces, bracelets, clasps, 
and eardrops. Tbe jewels of gold were, in Greece at 
least, of simple form, for Asia and Imperial Roue h&ve 
more pompous taste. The metal has the Mippleness 
of s bailing vine, it oeeps like a reptile over the forms, 
it weds the warm rrmrri of the neck, it ecordea the 
splendor of the arms, it draws the to tbe beautiful 
h»rlf^a| it maaios tbe dull sheen of tbe painted 
to its own tawny pallor. Set in a beeci or suspended, 
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fip«V eii^4ved slooes htMf images of the goda ud 
portmiU, birda. Ilou, beetles, and ehimeru; there 
ue u many amulets as there are superstitions ia the 
epochs without faith. 



SMIha coins Ntftoah). 


The eult of the alone for its own aahe, for its arrest* 
ing of light, was unknown to aneient art. Tbe material 
must be wrought, must have imprinted in it man^s 
idea of the universe, of blmself, and ot Us deetioy. 
In stone, in marble, bronsc, gold, silver, ivory, wax. 
wood, and clay, in all the erystallizatloos of the earth, 
its bonea, its flesh, its blood and its tears, the Greek 
of every land carved the fom of bis spirit. Some 
men have doubted the beauty* of lbs cbryselrphanline 
sculpture of the fifth century as they have doubted 
the splendor which (be temples of blue and gold nuat 
bave taken on as they arose, under the immense Greek 
sky, from the forests and lanreli of tbe acropolises and 
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ihii promonUmes, giving; to th« white couble nn iinje- 
ecribebk of oWlute spiritukHty. When they 

cwed Athena and Zeus in ivory or gold» the Gre^ 
wanted ooJy to e^cpreaa th^ veQ«ration for them. 
But a mind like that of Fhidiaa could not be mialaheo 
m the medium. Behind hia brow rngned order, lyric 
force, and the harmoaioua accord betvcca intelligence 
and the heart, and U he carved gods in gold and ivory 
it was bemuse gold and Ivory obeyed him aa marble 
did. ^Vllat difference does the material make? TVhat* 
ever ft ia. it opmsee the artist u, in the crust of the 
earth, coal, and the diamond mingle and erprcea its 
rubtcrraoean fire. The material ia poured boiling 
into the mold of lui soul; when his soul is strong, clay 
ia strong as bronse, and when his soul is gentle, bronze 
is as tender as clay. 

tVhat good stuff the world Is made oft Like the 
Aip and the wool of the beasts, like the meat of the 
fruits, like bread, this stuff is man's companion, tt 
is the water and the salt. It has the dodlity of the 
domestic creatures, it welcomes the master at his 
threshold and at his doorstep, protects him in the 
walls and the roofs, offers itself for his repose, hollows 
itself to receive bis food, reaches up to lift its fruits 
to his lips and strives ingeciou^ to yield him mate¬ 
rials Isas hard than itself. There was a time, toward 
the end of Hellenism, when wrought material sur* 
rounded on every hand, like a motionless proces* 
sioQ, at once defending and exalting him. Heroic art 
was weakening, doubticas, but the gods of Ivory artd 
gold were intact, deep In the sanctuaries, and the 
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bri^t'painted Diirble hcroea still inhabited tiie metopes 
vhcre the ^Id of their bucklers sllslened. Painted 
temple* were ever^'where, ajKl propylwa^ porticos, 
stadiums built of steps, colosnadee, ond terminal ^ods. 
The paveinents of the streets were of marble, a* were 
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the steps of the aaopollses and the serene asphi* 
theaters lookini* over the hills to the sea. Gold and 
atone, jasper, spates, amethyst, cornel laa. chalcedony, 
and rock^ystaJ went into the jewels which webbed 
on the arms, clasped the tunics, and shone In the dyed 
hair. And in the houses of marble, stone, or wood, 
and even in the depths of the s^ulchers, were seats of 
luarble or of wood, vases of ^Id, of silver, of bronse, 
statuettes of terra cotta or of metah pots of i^y or 
cups of onyx. 
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Tli« hollov of tbe hand lent ito iramth to precioua 
biU of mAteriaJ» the prece of foId» silver, or c^>per. 
Greece did not invent the cc^. it u true, but iu cities 
were the first to ^ve it its orculer form, to piece e 
heed on one side, e s/mbol on the other, and an uucrip- 
tion composed of watchwords, si^aturcs, or the value. 
With the diffusioD of wealth and ssthelic culture, the 
spring frt4u the hroikze matnccs in swarms. It 
is made practically everywhere, in Athens, A«a. 
Aloaodria, and is Sicily especially, in the worksbopa 
of Syracuse. Coins nwunt front the Hellenic hearth 
like a shower of sparks. The type changes with the 
dCy, the events, the victories, and the traditions. 
Statues, celebrated pictures, legends, myths, symbolic 
animals, and incisive portraits, the reliefs polished by 
millions of hands and shaded with black in the hollows 
have the look of a living material made motionless by 
the mint. The circle is never a perfect one, the tluck* 
oess of the disk varies; there, as in other cases, the 
eijuihbriuffi of the elements makes of the art object a 
complete organiaot, which symmetry would kill. The 
metal seems forced out from within as if swelling with 
juice and with a soul. The Greeks give to it a life 
^ flesh or of the plant. On silver or gold vases they 
csrve networks of twloiog branches, amoag which 
seeds, buds, and leaves—of the oak. the olive tree, the 
laurel, the plane tree or ivy—seem to tremble. Heavy 
fruit buries itself in the mystery of the foliage. 

It is perhaps by these vases and by many of the 
terra cotta figurines that we can bsst judge to what 
decree the Grc^ understood the frame in which the 
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hunua figure movce. The eettiog ww not e doumaat 
idfft with them u it W4S later «o with the Hindoos 
aod the men of the Renaiiaaoce <<p<iciaily the 
ings and the Fraochmen of the ReQaiaMOce-^because 
the soil of Greece was lees rich in aninate forms and 
h.'«ausa the Greeks looked on man as the ripe fruit: f* 
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was the fruit that censtantJy attracted them, whereas 
the hranchoai the Ininhi and the ground in which the 
tree grew aeemed to them onl; accompaniments to the 
superior melod}' realised hj* the mind. Rut tbrir 
great tragic poets saw the msnads, dressed in tiger 
skioa and girdled with serpents, crowned with fiowera 
and leafy vine branchce, bounding out of the foreeU 
with the panlhcrs; they spoke of those sonalrous 
unions from which the beast •man came, to affirm the 
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gmui Accord <d indiffenst OAtore u>d tbe miod guid«d 
by wil]. tbe bnifthVil td (bar peoaaaU. trbo 

kiMir di«t tbe 9priAf ond tbe grotto v«e peopled mtb 
ftmflier divimtiee, wesetpeMe m he Mt (be fntrnity 
of his iO(L 


m 

ll^e Greeks ortrodoecd mto tbdr houe tbe world 
«d the air aod the plants. Tbe adsvv of Pompeii, 
a dty of bfs^Ds Grade, biflt and decorated by Gredcs. 
is covered with doves*, la tbe iaaer loof&s, in tbe 
markets, evesTvbcse are garUads of flower*, fruits, 
aad leaves: tbm are bvdi aad fisbea, darae, shining, 
fier7 etflKUfe pieces sunoandisf false window* aad 
painted doors wbicb opa oa perspectives of streets 
aad aquarea. of ardutactiire aod streets, tt is doubt* 
leas ooly a trawl ited, Latoked Greece, diflereat from 
Greeoe aad moeb affected by influeaccs of 
Alexaodria, of Asia, aad inspired above all by tbe sea* 
sky> the v ege tatloo, tbe red tbe flaiav. aad tbe 
iriae muUed on hot coals, 'nieomtiis was a Syra* 
cuaan, it is true. But oo the soil of Greece there 
are bas*relM£s» irair Hfnlfttrir i. Tana^iw ^roop^~ 
satyr*, nyanpbs. yotmg weeMa. daaeera, divinities of 
the wood* sad torreats—areuad w h om we bear tbe 
purio)^ of vater, tbe rustle of leaves, tbe lovinf sad 
sharp bieatmf of tbe beast*, aad flalce laufbia^ aad 
cfyias ia tbe wind. And if auToundiof natore stilled 
her voices for s nunuot to let Phidiaj vilb 

himself as be wrote into tlu hn"»«n fona akne his 
underataadin^ of tbe wo e Id. Sophociei went to nt ia 
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tbe gnrt of Cofecna, tbc p w of ofue« witK 
ita numy vkaft the brook* ripple under Uhi 

nvm-, Piodur. tbe rttged poet of (be north. wLIle 
joumeTuif to tbe jtaee by routes wbieb took bin to 
g OT K f t aoil beuf b ro. pi^rd up oo bi* wo.r sunie for¬ 
midable imaCM. (uD of tbe iky 
and tbe occou; iSech> lui. froB 
tbetopof tbeAerepolieofAryoa. 
watched tbe tqdit fparUe, aad 
Iron the noet dietaat peel ef 
Helbu % cool bee t l e Uowo. 

/Rffeeo art u alreody alive wttb 

fMTiu of the na. tW aea wind. 

tbe water of tbe river, aad tbe 

murmur of the (oliofe are wH* 

nvseee to the meetMf ef t'ly«M B 

and Naueiraa, wboa the hero 

romparee to (be ateai ef a paJn 

tree. Doea oet Vilniriur afirm 

that the Done eeoiee from (b« 

male loreo. tbe Ionic from tbe 

female tonof 

In any care. Ibia rather 
Umited Poaapeuaa arU Bade 


up. aj it ii. of rceoUectioar asd dirlaal imilatiou. 
and due aliooet eatitely to tbe bnub of hired decora¬ 
tors and of boose paialcfB. breatbei tbe auiinal and 
tbe aateriaJ wedd. the rwamiof asd eoafused world 
that MTTOuads us. How youaf it still ta, despite tbe 
old 1^ of the ps^ <aviEkatk«e: bow vigonw* it is 
with all iu vapK eooMBai: bow profouad and full 
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of the antique aoul! What pemiuion then ie zn iu 
power^ and, ob the monocbrooM backgrounda red. 
b)adc» green, or blue—how brood aod apooUneoua the 
elroke b. how aim, bow iDtooso in expreeeion, aod how 
living the form! Ajdoto, daocen. winged genluMo. 
foda or goddeoseo. azuBuds, forms nude, draped, or 
aurcoled with wavy gauseo. legendit battle*, and all 
the ancient lymbolism so near th« soil live agalo here, 
with a slightly grow Mssualbm and with the candor 
of th« workmen who iaterpt«t» oertaioly, but with that 
calm, that almoet unspoiled froshnau. that virginity 
of life which were known only to the ancient world. 
The dancing fonss appe»r b Jf vnlled. with their pure 
arms and pure lege continuing the pure tonoi like 
halancad hranehee. llte nude bodlea emerge gently 
from the ahadow, floating In their firm equilibrium. 
Here and there are implaeablr portmlU with large, 
ardent eyes—with life in ita brutal austerity* uadi* 
miniahed by any vliible intermediary. At tinea, 
aide by side with Uie Greek soul, and boaj^ng a germ 
of acatlemism that, fortunately, is still unconsctoui. 
there is that ardent expressiveness which, thirteen 
centurica later, waa to characterlac the awakening of 
Italy. It is to be seen in that '^TboMus Victorious 
.over the Miaolaur/’ which the great Masaccio would 
have loved. It is ao anxious, uneven world, with 
currents d influence running through it in every direc* 
tion. but fiery and brilliant, rotten at the top. and ytt 
iogoBuous underneath. 

See in these portraits the sense of immeiMity that 
is in the gase. bow the great figures are steeped U> 
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thought) how a tremor bmiik to run inward through 
tbeir living inmobility. This armtcd life is almost 
terriblo to look upon. One would say that it had 


*1 



RsuatnariO Aar. Aphndi(a> braue (UtMice 

bcca suddenly fixed, as if selted by the volcano at the 
same hour as the oity «ia. ImpreasonisiD, do you 
say? VeS) in its fire, in its breadth, in the way in 
which the movement is i&JtanUneously surprised; 
but however much weakened, howew anarvatod the 
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voiM of toe •rtisftas of ft corrupt ftod ftlupbotl age, 
tliis pajntinf c Tpro ao ee a power of compreheiuioo a&d 
• depth of love that ooly ft few isolated men stUla 
to-day. It is the ooly real reoaftceace of Greek her<K 
iam, It reapoodi. like liie '‘Hercules of the Belvedere” 
ftj>d the V«Dua«B of the valley of the Rhone, to the 
shock of Helleou: intcllisence as tt meets with latia 
foKO and, ia a flash, create* an art eomplete i& ils 
vi^r, its ardent life, and Its feverish eoneentration, 
Allhoufh these paiBiiax* are not, properly speaking, 
copies (if w« admit that a copy is posaible and that 
the copyist, whether mediocre or touched with feBius> 
does not in every case substitute hia nature for that 
of the master), although they are only rtininiaceneesi 
the transf^antatioo of Greek works oa a renewed soUi 
it ia throufh them that we can get an idea even if a 
distant one-^ the piiatio; of antiquity, whkb the 
crumbling of the lerapica has wiped out. The most 
celebrated freeraes of the dead city recalled the works 
of Folygaotus, Zeuxis, Parrhasioe, and Apelles. The 
psinliog related Uie ancient myths and the etory of 
the naticoal wars. At first it knew flat colors only, 
very much idmplified, doubtlses, very brilliant and 
bard tcfws, brutal in their oppoAlioas, before modeling 
appeared with Parrhasioe. The lines which iodosed 
the powerful polyebromy must have had the fimmeas 
of the uninterruplcd curve which the passage of the 
hOU to the plains and of bays to the sea taught to the 
men who were at this time making the gods. Always 
decorative In its beginnings, it undergoes the fate of 
tho jvmHi>g of modern schools, where the easel picture 
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4ppear» wbm the alatuM drsvciiil froui Ibeir 
on ihe temples to iovade the public ociucrvA apaft* 
meuls, and gardens. Like sculpture, this paiallog 
had to beihl to tlie will of (he rich man. Dut doubt* 


Vneui, hrgoM (fKWk4A«fwr yffteab?. 

lev it retained lie character better^ being more eupple» 
more a thing o( shades^ more individualistic, moi* 
the master of aayinff only what it did not want to hide. 
I sec it, after Parrhasios, as somewhat like Veoetlaa 
painliiig around Giorgioae and Titian; ripe, warm. 
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4utuaiMJ, wilh an craaeMoit mftHrting la tba colerfu] 
shadows aod a the parts sduch stani out 

and whkh ■>*««» fti TDed to foU b; the sap from sHUaia. 
It is icB 0uid sftd Bdakal. bowe^ er m ore insssT«, 
EDOre cocapact. 03 paBtn; hsa not been discovered, 
afid the wax renders the vwk slow and leas iomatcsiai. 

IT 

Is any case it has p ieaei v td imtiloar time, through 
Pompeu. tltt perfoms ol the Gred: soul, d vHikh it 
hands on to os ofM of t^ most m/stcrious aspects, far 
better »>»■" does the art of cemnSca. irtudi has traced 
that soul for os in haidl}* anything more its 
external evoUtioD—in swh maClen as oompoatioo, 
superficial tedmigue. and sabjects. The rt^ of 
cenmka is limited, with the little teira cottas, to re^K 
resenting the national indiistru] art of Greece—which 
is already saj'ios a food deaL Bat it csaaot pretend 
to stand for smc than the reaction b the p^ular 
soul o( the flowers fathaed cstaio "»»ndg throufbout 
the natioB. 

Hundreds of vorksfaopa had been open e d practicallr 
eveiywbere. in Athens, in Sanly. in Etruria, in Cyre* 
ia the b the Euxine. m a placa as dis¬ 

tant. even, as the Citeen- The meet edebrated 
painters of ei^is, Buphreohis, Biyfoa, and Douris, 
worked with their worhsten, often repeated them* 
sdvea, copied mte another and rtnled one aacther 
in activi^ so as to attnct patrons- Throufb the 
foodly coanaonion of their work, throo^ their coa* 
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eifuJ iodusLiy. Zn il, u ifi other 4ctiviti«a, 
where Greece was doouAStcd by Sfierta, the slAve 
collaborated with the master, whether as a farmer in 
the coimtry, as a servant in the dty or as an artisan 
in the workshop; be was, beyoad all doubt, leM 
unhappy tVian the feudal serfs or the wage-earner of 
tc-day. h£aa was too wise, at that time, to utilise 
the suScrings of for his profit; life was too susple, 
too near the soil, too merged with the light to 
the law of hell as its model. 

lodustrial art, however, 1 b spite of these powerful 
roots, is » limited by its very purposes, that it cannot 
pretend Co such high intention as that of the art which 
governs the sculpture of the gods. On the other 
haad, it avoids, for a much longer time, the double 
snare of preleotiousoeas and of fashioB. Thus it dies 
leas quickly and renews itself more readily. Diderot 
was right la re-establwhing the dignity of the ladusOial 
arts. He was wrong in placing them on the same 
level with the others. The sculptor, and more eepe> 
lally the painter, m hia struggle with the matensJ, is 
guided only by the quality of the maCeriaL The 
purpose of the object allows it to aiove in so wide aa 
area that the liberty of these artists knows no other 
limita thoee of the infinite .space In which occur 
the relationships of ioUlligence and aenaibility with 
the whole universe of sensations and images. The 
artisan is between narrower frontiers by the 

function of the furmture or the onameot on which 
he works, and also by its size. A fresco and a thimble 
do not offer identical means to th^ creators. If the 
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Diurmur of the soul can be at pure, aa touehi&g, io ooc 
aa in the otheti the elements ol the symphony sre fs« 
less DucDttous io the lotler cose, ond infioitely less 



Feimii {> Cffitufy A'D0> 'Theseus, eeoquetsr of tbs 
Misobuff. h«e« C^s|4s( 


complex. And, before prseticol utility, splrituol utility 
is obliged to retre a t. 

lo addition, the vorhoian must arrange, Id such a 
way, the omtnicQts with whkb be wants lo decorate 
the object, so that they wiD follow the contour of its 
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fornix to modify themiolve^ According to )t« toIuom 
tai its 8urUc«e, and, like himsolf, aneept a role which 
OKcludes aU others and which is. eva so, of an mfarior 


Kescuu/svm. F«u 9 pUyiBf «e pipM. fiWcD 
(fftfitt MvMim). 

Order. And ... ___ 

We discover on the sides of even the moat beaubful 
Athenian vues a hint of that logical composition 
which places the great sculpture on the plane of the 
univaml. Forms elongate and become parallel to 
ved the of the amphoras. to make them straight 
and to five them sprinf. They stretch in encijcliiaf 
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rio^ tfound tli« cups, the rajtii, uid the bgwls •» if 
to d/B^ the pot olong ia a apmnio^ moveneDt. Here 
a&d there, UAdoi^t4x}l)’ vary oftea, ia as eoaemhle at 
onee fiery aad aoher> eaaily read at a glance, black oa 
red or red on blacky there are admirable delaila, draw* 



Caclkaru*»(Ueaera). 


Ing aa pure a« the line of the landaeape, iociaive aa the 
of the race, and auggeating the tbaent modeling 
by itj direction alone and ita manner of indicating 
attitude and moveraeat, For the workman aa for 
the aculptor of the temple, the mold of the Archaic 
ia broken, nature ia oo longer a world of Ifflnulable 
and aeparate tonna, but a moving world, conatanlly 
combining and diauniting lUelf, renewing ita aapecta 
and coanging the eleznenla oi ita relationabipa at every 
aeeond. 

The form Iheae vaaea la ao pur« that oaa would 
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my it bAd b«eQ bora imuded, tiut it had not coin« 
/rpo) the bande of the potters, but from the obscure 
and permejieDl piaj of the forces of Daturc, We have 
a va^e scnsatJoo before these vaaes, aa If the artist 



Tobv« b iti ew (Lornn). 


ver« the hiots of the wheel as he piri'irn in 

or eweDs out the clay, thickens the paste or spreads it. 
When the wheel hums, when the material whirls and 
flics, an inner music murmurs to the moving form the 
mysterious fluctuation which ^ves songs and dances 
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their rhythm. Gniin, bree&ts, roiin<] h*uncfaei> doMd 
fiowers, open fiovrrs, twining roeU. rphericel fornu of 
uture—the ccnuel myatcry of them ell Aleepi In tho 
eUll hollow of the vaeee. The lew of universel ettreo' 
tion iloM oot control the suos alooe, but ell metier 
movM end tunu In the scune circle. Men triee to 
eccepe from the rhythm, nnd rhythm elweye drewe 



Cup of (Zeuwul. 


hlni beck e^ain. The veee hee tho form of fruiti, of 
the moLher'e belly, end of the plenU. The ephere 
ii the metni; end the tomb of formi' Evec^’Uuog 
coince out o( it. Everything returne to It 
Seve ia the cnee of the greet Penetheoaic eoiphoree 
which have the eeverity of deeign proper to their uee, the 
Greek vue almoet alwej'e wclcomcj you with a cheraunf 
sense of the intiinate. When it recounts the adventures 
of war or interprets the old inylhs> it humenUes itself 
delightfully. Very often there are children at their 
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gtisej, mcB ifi their iroHuhop, womeo 4t thw toQet. 
long, ufiduUtio^, ud rieb fonzu iodictted with s cob^ 
tiauoui line. The femilier psintiB^ of the E gy ptim 
husboJidiOAn told of the «ork of the fields. The 
fmoilUr p&intng of the Greeks, e people of tnden 
aod talkers, speaks ralber of household work. 

The legend of the stem heroism of every-day exist* 
BDCe is no more bom out by these vases tfasJi by the 



KLuiy* Gaecis. OUve tim, sSWi Tii'eniij BssMteale 
(lewn). 


Bceotian figuriBcs. Life in the audeat city tends 
tovard a kindly, sometimes diScult. equilibrium. 
The passages betveen its component elements are 
more noticeable in speech and b the smltan lav than 
in reality. Southern indulgence and familiarity draw 
everything together. If the Greek bad looked don 
on vomao be would not have ^>oken of her with so 
much inteUigent love, and if he b^ been banb toward 
his servitor be would not have shown him thus asso* 
dated with his own tasks. The child plays and goes 
to school, where he learns music, writing, and* redta* 
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tioo. Tb« epiiebua ImjuraU the 9Udium» the own, 
yeung Md old. frequent the sgora, the housewife 
spios eod sews. Oo feut days, the young girls, IQce 
bending reeds, like undulating water, like waving flow, 
era and garlands, dance 
in long lines, making 
rhythmkaJ—totheeound 
of the shrill muslo—the 
meveToenta of the march, 
of the pursuit, of the fare* 
well, of supplication, of 
prayer, of a voluptuous* 
n«sa unoonwious of itself 
—a full epltoene of the 
eascnUal momenla of our 
life. Passion? Tho 
Greek know it so welt 
that he delfled It, but it 
Was for him a food, the 
paauge from one stale of 
equilibrium to another; 
he had the intuitive feel* 
ing that the impulse of sentiment was only a means 
of realiaSng harmony. 

Area and Aphrodite had their temples, Dionysus 
alscs but outside of EJeueit^a veiled summit, a mya- 
tcrious region where, doubtless, the unity of our 
deeire was revealed—the three eun^mits of Greec e 
were the Parthenon of Athens, the ssactuafy of Delphi, 
and the Aids of Olympia, where man cane to adore 
Reason. Beauty, ami Energy. Heroism is life aecepted. 


Punmry (v C«tilury g.C.). 

Jfwnn. Alhnt.) 
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It IB tbe profreBsivB lad oever-BtUioed reBUiatwQ 
of tbe conquesU tlial impc««B on us. 

Submission to deslin 7 -~lh«nm is Greoce. Tber» 
axe in Atlieos, in the little ccmctaiy of CeraJiika at 
the foot of the AoopoUa, eerUia funeral steles of a 
moving ajinbolisa. Greece so sranted us to love life 
that she expressed her desire even oo the stone of the 
tomb. Farewells are said there with umple gestures, 
with slightly sad aod perfectly calm faces, as if the 
persons were going to »«« each other again. Friend 
clsisps the hand of friend, the mother touches the 
child's hair with her fingers, the serviog maid hands 
to the mislrtas her jewel casket. The familiar aiunials 
come, to be present at the departure. The glory of 
terrestial life eaters the subterranean shadow. 


Till lUniur Caw^am*. 


Chapl«r VIII. ROME 
r 

S"rr!. thf' HHlrnlslic porjtfl the reditiacc 
of (rreeoQ io Iho MedKerraneim world 
pretrnfed ntcn from pcrcoivlB^ (he civjl* 
iufioiM which were ^wis^ up or dU* 
appcAriiiK rouQcl about brf. The nation 
she knew beet and of which ahe xpoke moat favorably 
wu Peiaia. because tt was lAe power she had to coa> 
bat. The old peoples liad hardly more than one meana 
of iotermiAgno^ mth and comprehradlo^ one another, 
which was war. ow. military conquest was repugsant 
to the Oreeka. The ooloaica which they bad sown 
on all tAe aoorea of Asia, the Eurioe. North Africa, 
southern Italy, aoa Sldly conatltuted a aeCweric of 
atatioiu la their vast maritime syetem which waa 
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pKity obwtj men ‘ ft d lor (ke attioe, bc^Qa^j 
*hicli ererTtbia^ lor tbcsv w lefcods. oeeudaikjieas, 
•ad CDofuiooe. TndcMredy pot b^ood the coasts 
of the hippy Ml. Hie iotenor of the Uadi, the 
ttOUDUias cd the bonaeo. the unhaomi (oresU. with- 


EeenciN Aer (n riiiwr B.C). d«ual 

•'•bnv 


held their e ec r et tram Greece, sicee they eecaped her 
iafiueaoe. 

Hellenn hi* kft ooty fnrtire tncee outade <A the 
Greek worid» properCy eo-ctlhd. there wm, perhepa, 
only o«ie apncultarel aad DOemar^iiBe pecftk (hit 
*«• strong iuAoeoceil by Greece, throuf^ the dUes 
of Mepne Gnecii ead thraiph the re* router The 
eoimtry that Im hetFCca (he .\rao. the Tiber, the 


> 
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Ap«noio«8, lAd the see wu probtbly the only one of 
the old world to ftccept» without resIsUace, end from 
the heme period onward, the supremacy of the Greek 
spirit. The Etruscaos, like the Greeks, were doubtkM 
descended from the old Pelasgiaos. and reeognlxed In 
the products brou^t them by the ships^vasea 
especially, which they hou^t In lar^ quaoliliss^ 
the encoura^tnent of an elTurt related to thetr own. 
In fact the most ori^nal manifeetallons of their art 
always owe somelhlnff to Greece and. certainly by 
intermediation of the latter, to Assyria end to Egypt. 

In lime, undoubtedly. If Rome had not come to 
crush the germ of Etruscan genius. Ihs latter would 
have preAted by the decline of Greece, for the realiaa* 
tion of itself through eonlsct with its imI It is a 
rugged land of torrents, forests, and mountains, well 
drawn and well defined. But the Et/uscaa peasant, 
bent ever bis furrow, in Lis landjospa where the eye 
is constantly arrested by the hills, did not have the 
freo heriton thst opened before the man of Greece 
trafficking among tJte bays and islands, or leudiog hia 
sheep 00 the hsightj. Hence, there is In Btnisoan 
art something funereal, violent, and bitter. 

The priest reigns. Forma sre inclosed in tombs. 
In the sculpture of the sarcophagi wo frequently find 
two strange figures leaning on their elbows with the 
sti/Tnese and the mechanical expresuon known to all 
archaisms—the lower put of thslr bodies uocoQoected 
with the secret and smiling upper part; the frocos 
of the funerary ebambere tHl a tale of saeridees and 
kUlings; the whole art is fanatical. superstitJous> and 
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Aputed. The myth *nd die tecboique often cone 
hom the Greeke. But vt seem to liAve something 
here vbidi resembtw more the hell which the Pisan 
primitives ere to paint, twenty ceotuiies later, on the 
walls of the Campo Saato. than it does the hannonies 


EracKAX Awr. Tewh «f the Aiitgun. Iwce. dMall 
(CmuCs raffMirfa). 

of Zeuxis. Tuacan genius la already piercing through* 
underneath these biurre. ovcr<<iongaledi and eocoe- 
what sickly forme, whereto the vigor and elegance of 
the race fail to overcome lha enervated mysticism. 
None the leas a strange force, a mysterious life wells 
up io than. These somber frescos look like the 
shadows which one might trace on a wall. An aU- 
powerful decorative genius reveals itself in them, u 
equilibrium constantly pursued and given style to 
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«r 


by the visible a;mmelry of the rituft] gestures, of tbe 
flight of birds, of the breaches, the leaves, end the 
flowers. It seems a kind of dance, caught in the 
instant of its most fleeting rhythm. 

Btruiio, os the educator of Rome, was the inter' 
medlarj' step of civilisation on its maroh from the 



Etbo8C*n Am, Cinrtery uro 


Bast to the West. Tbe material remains of the 
Romaa Renublic teach ur, perhaps, more about the 
genius of tbe Btruscans than about that of the founders 
of the citv* Tbe vault, which the Pelasgians brought 
froin Aria, and which their £gcan descendants gave 
to nrimilive Greece, is transmitted to Rome by their 
Italic descendants in Italy. The Roman arch of 
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triumph k onlr a Etnucu g<te. RotM hn 

the‘*C)o*ttMAiSmA’*b«Atb7 architects frw Etnirk, 
a&d it fom the jnteatasee at the €it7» the vitaJ orgaa 
arouDd which Ha prcfoeod materialism is to 
itself, to grow little hr little ami orte&d eta anas of 
atoae over the whole <i the aacicfil world. The 
Etnucas, from the snth ceatciy onward, aot onl; 
brin^ to Borne his rdigieo and his of aufuiy, 

ha di^ the sewers, boflds the»—«rJ^, eawets the first 
statues: he tofee the arva by Bone is to 


reduce fam to sohjeetke. He easts broose. and bis 
broQses, to which he iwreak feoios for uncompro* 
mism^ 'WUSbwsui, have a hetter fbrar that is as rugged 
and hard as the oak *J»o*p* <d the Apeontoes. The 
aymhol of Rooe. Che ron^ sh^wetf of the Cspitolt 


was made bf aa oU Tnacaa Iwooce wotkit. 


From her hffiiiTiinftt Bone la herself. 9w diverts 
to her profit the moral s onr c ea el Che old wwld as she 
diverts Che vstors ol the "**»■■***■'*• to bring them 
inside her wills. Ihe snorce once ototnred, her 
avidiCp erhsmts H« and she gnea oo farther to mpture 
another. At the hjj yiaatog ol the third eentnij 
Etruria has ►»**" ocoiieil b; Borne, and her blood 
aod oaves have been mingled with those of Che 
and the Sahtoea. And (his Is Che cement which holds 


together the blo^ on which Rome is Co support oer> 
•eU. to spread over the werid the concentric aides 
of her vital effort. AO the reeutaoco she encouncers. 
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PyrrLu 8 » Cutbige, and Hannibal, will be to bar only 
ao many injlrumeota for ealUvatis; bet will and for 
mcreaaiog iu The legicma pro^reaa like the Mfular 
depoait o( a rivet. 

If Roman poftUviam bad not preaaed the Latin and 
Etnacan logether, one aaka, aa one reada Plautua, 
Lucietiua. Verfvl, and Juvenal, what art could have 
realiaed thU Tough ayotheaia of the Italic peoplai, 
with tbeir love of woods and gardens, their geoiuj, 
ti bitter aa the leavea of their trace, ud ne rich as 
their p]ow*lands? Out the Roman waa bent too much 
00 eiteraal conqurata to conquer all hia own vigor 
and hanlioeoa. Aa long aa war continued methodically 
^ve or lix centurlaa^o had not the time to erpreee 
hlmaelf. Ae aoon aa the uprinis relaxed, the mind of 
oooquand Cifwce upset the whole mechanism. Mum* 
miua, after the each of Corintb, uid to the cootractors 
charged with getting the spoil to Rome: “t warn you 
that if you break thoae etatuM you will have to make 

new ooas to replace tbtfa.” 

Such a mJeunderalandi&g of the higher role of the 
Work of art kaa about it aometbing eamd. A candor 
ti revealed therein from which a people may expect 
•verytliiog. if it is also the charaeUriitic of that 
people's viewing of Ufa For Rome it would have 
been aalvation, if ahe bad refused the DULSIerpicees 
which the Coaaul sent to her, But abe accepted 
eagerly, abe had ethers sent, and still others; she 
devaalated Greece, and her hard ^wt wore itseU 
down on that diamond. 

We have, in ttiis, one of the fatabties of bistoryi and 



FlOMB 2?1 

tile proof of tHe teodeac^* io tlie ensemble of buman 
Mdcliee to seek its equUtbriiUD. Subjected CDSterially, 
• people of superior culture tdotaU}' subjects the people 
that conquered it. Oialden imposed >u mlad on 


6t*uscan Asr. Sbe<s'«ir (ifwntM ^ lAe 

Aasyria. Assyria and Ionian Greece did the seme with 
Perak, Greece traiufonns the Dorian. Rome vaats 
to please Greece as the parvenu does the aristocrat. 
Greece wants to please Rome as the wesk does the 
strong, to this contact Greece can no longer prosti* 
tuU a genius which had long eince escaped from her: 
but Rome loses part of her own genius. 

The Roman, in his manners, his tempenment, his 
religion, hu whole moral substance, differed totally 
from the Gredr. In the case of the latter we have a 
simple, free, investigating life, given over completely 
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to reftliuBg Um ioatr bAmooy wkkk a cbftriniD| 
ioiAfisatioft pursu«s iJon^ every {>ath. la the ^ff 
of the RomAO, life ie diKipUoed. cgoiAlc, herd, lad 
firm; it eeekA iu DuLruueat outside of itself. The 


Bui* «l Tfbcrfus, bnew 
(ys*tifial ifvMMi, ffinw). 

Gredr mehee the city in the imefe of the world. The 
Rom 40 wiats to mehe the world ia the ims^ of the 
dty. The true KligioQ oi the Romeo is the hearth, 
sad the of the keerth Is the fether. The offideJ 
cult is purdy decorative. The diviaitiee are eoncrtte 
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tliiopi fixed, positive, irithout coimectioD, intliout 
bamonious CDvelope, oae penomfied fact beside 
a&otl>er p«r»oiufi«d fact. They belong to a domain 
apart and, tn reality, quite secoodary. On one aide 
divine ri^bt and religion, on the other human right 
and jurLsprodence. It is the contrary of Greece vhare 
the passage is an inseiuible one from mas to god, from 
the real to the possible. The Greek ideal is diveruty 
and continuity in the vast harmonic easomble of actions 
and reacUonr. The Roman ideal ia the artificiiJ 
union of these isolated eloments in a stiff and bard 
ensemble. If the Ki of this people is not utilitarian, 
it is certaifl to he conventional. 

Why should Rome take the elements of these formal 
conventions from others than Greece, who offered 
them to her? There are to b«, indeed, attempts at 
trsAsformstiao, and even her instinct is to rebel con* 
fuscdly. In spite of itself, against Itself, a people is 
itself. The Greek temple cannot be transported to 
Rome, like the statues and the paintings, and whsa 
the Roman architect returns from Athens, from SIcQy, 
or from Fwatum, he has had tbo time on his journey 
UBconsdoudy to transform tbe science he has brought 
back from thoee placra. The column becomea thick 
and smootb, often uselcas, placed against the wall In 
the guise of an omAinent. If the Corinthian order 
dominalse. tbe Doric and look transformed, make 
frequent appearances, often mingling or superposiog 
themselves In tbe same monument. Tbe temple, 
alffloat always Urger than in Greece. loses its animation. 
It is TolunUrily syzumetriesJ, massive, heavy, positive 
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Outnd« of Rom e in Geul. in Gr««ce, ia Asi« «fp«cially, 
Rome coa&lructe formidable Umplce, mpleadent with 
force and sun%lit» on wfaich Ibe hl^K plant iip^wlh 



Cuco<RoKAir Akfk btooM 

(£«ww). 


of the Corinthian looka like living treea cemented into 
the wall. But build inga like theae aro rare on lUlian 
soil, to them, doublloas, Rome only plaj'ed her 
halHtual part of severe adminUtrator. The temples of 
Hellenic Gaul are Greek, the temples of Asia bave the 
oumptuouaneas and the redoubtable grandeur of every- 
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thing tJitt ru«s ftbov« myfttic, feverub soil, ulih 
rtUd with rottauioM sad be*U hod for vbicb time do«s 
not couat. S^'erywbcre, for tb« utilithrias moau* 
th« SRBU of Provence (to ciU no 
more tbAO tbaee) pr««ent tbemselvee with « diicve- 
doa. 4 gnce, an unstudied elegooee vbieb one does 
Bot find ;q those of Itely—everywhere the Batlve soil 
imposes OQ Rome its collebomtion SBd. sometimes, 
its dmaiaetioo. Ib ora&ment, for example, we AbJ 
emonf the Greeks, the Asiatics, the Africans, or tbe 
Spaniards vorkiog uoder tho Roman constnictor, the 
silent InaurrectioB of personal senUment. Certain 
GallO'RoqaA baS'Niiefs, by Uieir savor and thair 
verve, by the blithe vigor with which tbe stone is 
attacked, by tbo eoaerete aad perhaps sligblly blnt<^ 
iog tendsrseas of their accent, immediately make one 
think of tbe leaves, the fruits, the garlands, and tho 
figures which, lea eentunes later, are to adorn the 
capitals, the poreheai and the facades of the Preach 
cathedrals. It is only in the geaeni ordoooance of 
the edifice that the Romaa retains bis rights. 

Tbe Greeks variegated tlidr moaumeots with odier 
and vermilioe, blue, greea, aad gvid; the building 
shone in the light. How should tbe Roman under' 
stand pc^ychtomy? Paintiog has sooiethioi mobile 
and fugitive about it. something almostaerial, which 
is repeUeot to his genius, He sees it already paling 
and wearing o9 from tbe marbles of the Acrop^, 
Therefore> be Inoorporates it in the matenal, be loakee 
a temple wberem multicolored marbles, simple or 
vuned, alternate wilb granites, porphyries, and basalts. 
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HftitBony tcurcely counts; the color is to che&^ no 
more. 


Tbs seme tniuformedoii everywhere—In paintioj, 
is sculpture. The copy, even when ooneciestioue, is 


Tottb of CecJie Km«IU (i Ceeruiy B.C.). 


elways ujifidtbful. It u maije beevy, p*sky, and 
Uborious; It is dead. The Greek statue maker, 
workiof in Rome, soneUcoes has beautiful awakeolnga, 
but he obeys the faabioo—now he is dasscal> sow 
decadent, now archalsUc. As to the Romas statue 
maker, his work is to manufacture for ibe collector 
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iQnuiner4ble replicu of the stAtu» of the ^et period 
of Athens. It is the second step in thet eeedetnism 
from which the modem world u eUJI eufferiog. TIic 
first doted from those pupiU of PolycIeitus> of Myron, 



The P«nl du Gsnl (II B,C). 

of Phfdiafl, sod of Prultelce who knew their trade 
loo well, 

Rome eneunibers ilacif with statues. There are tha 
dead and the living, AJl those who have bdd public 
.office, high or low, waot to have under their eyes the 
material and durable witness of the fact. Par more, 
eaeb one. if be cao pay for it, wanta to know in advance 
the effect that will be produced by the trough of 
marble in which he is to be laid away. It is not only 
the Imperator who is to see his military life made 
illuatnoua in the marble of the triumphal arches and 
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calumets. Tbe centunoa sad the tribuae 8 imJ 7 hsvc» 
io th^ l>ublK life, some hJgK deed to hsad down for 
tbe sdmirstioB of tbe future. The sculpt4>n of the 
sucopbs^ devise tbe enecdoUl bas-relief. Rislorieal 
"^eare,'* that special form of artistic degeaeritloa. 
which ot all times.has so comfortably kept house witU 


Rews{iC«at)BVA.D.). TbeCetoweuB. Katwmof tbesrtti. 

acadamism, is invented. The groat aim is to flod 
aad relate as many heroic deeds as poenble ia tbe 
life of the grcal mao. Co 6v« or aia meters of "■ybi.. 
adveaturca art heaped up. personages, iangnisk, weapons, 
aod faecee are aqueceed in. Everything is episodic, 
and one eeisee ootbiag of the eplaode; whereas ia tbe 
sober Greek bas-relief where nothing was episodic, 
tfao whole signification of tbe scene appeared at a 
gUace. And yet it is, above all, in these bas-reliefs 
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iLftt the hAnh Romia genius bts left iu Ince. llMre 
is very <tfteQ a kind of somber force sad s eolenmity 
there which effect uj sharpiy, csrryiag with them s 
Irtio of cniahiag ttemorie^the lBureU> the lictora. 
the coosulsr purple. To these bu<reliefs there hunts 
forth s barbarous power which ao ediMStlon eso 



n^B Tbena Tttus, ceetnl 


rcstrsia. Sometimes, even, io the heavy chiseied 
garlands where the fruits, the flowers, sad the foliage 
accumulate asd heap up like the harveata and vintage* 
of the strong Latin Campagoa. om feels the mouQtkog 
of the rustic aap whkh Roue could not dry up and 
which swells in the poems of Lucretius as ia an old 
tree that sends out green shoots again. Then the 
Greeks arc forgotten, and the aculotora from Athens 
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esnst jftu^b in pity Wore Ihew ooofuMd poemi to tb» 
neh«» of Che eerth* Aod doubtless they prefer the 
beevy jautetloQj of themselves that ere made. Tha« 
ere do more empty plecee» to be sure, no mere silent 
pease^, do lon^ esy wave of uniting voliunse that 
reply to one afiother in thdr conateDt need for muaieeJ 
equilibrium. But it Is a disciplined orgy, even so, 
whose opuleaee is an element to be iocorporeted with 
the intoxication of the fiesh rather then mscribcd la 
the mind. The lesdscepe beekgrouad of the Romeo, 
OD the whole, afirma itself as lose styliaod, doubtless, 
but more movlag and eeoiual thaa the Greok settirig. 
One hears the crunch of the vintagers* feet on the 
graprs, the oak offeri armfuls of firm acorns end blech 
leavas, the can of wheat leaded with greliia group them* 
selves ioto thick aheeves, we ametl the fioetiog pe^ 
fume of green boughs and the odor of the plowed soil 
^nd the richn«M and density of all this sculpture 
are due, probably, to workmen only. In the produo 
lion of the official statue maker, oo the caDtrary, a 
violent confuaioa reigns, monotonous sanui and louao* 

bility. 

Such a spirit is entirely foreign to man, it is devoted 
entirely to glorifying bdngs, things, ead abslrecUoos 
toward wbicb men Is not drawn by his true nature, 
but by prejudice, or tho cult of the momcot. Aod it 
was to Ibis sprit that aDegory owed the favor which 
it eojoyed under Roman academism. The great artist 
docs act love allegory. If It is imposed on bin, be 
dosuDDtes it, be drowas it la form, drawing from fona 
itself tbe sense that is always ia It. Allegory, on the 
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other bud) donunetes the fidM erlisl, to whom form 
nothing. AU^ory Is the c«nci*ture of the symbol. 
The symbol Is the liviag viss^ e( the realised ebstrii^ 
tioo; lU^ry has to inAtk the preee&ce of the ebetr«> 
tioo by exteroal sttrihuta. 

TbeM cold actdeoic studies, these mannikios of 
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broue aad of marble, these froseo gesture*—always 
the same—Iheee oratorical or martial altitudes which 
Idiew DO diAoge, these rolls of papyrus, tbaae di aperica, 
these IrideaU, li|blainge. aad boms of plenty crowded 
theouelvea, heavy and tircMmei late all the public 
places, ioto fonime, equarea. and eancluanes. Sar* 
cophagi aod statuea were made Iq advance; the orator 
dreased io his toga, the geoeral io hU cuiraai. the 
tribune, the questor, the coosul, the senator, or the 
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iraperftlor, codd be suppled iX timo. Tbe body 
W6a int«rcbiiD^bk. Tbe held wm screwed oo to 
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tbe shoulders. To reco^ise the penoai^e one bad 

to look At tbe face, which would sometimes be placed 

too biffh to be distinguishable. It was tbe only thing 

that did not have the appearance of having cone from 
It 
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tbe fftcleiy. It tlaw responded t« e need inr trulh, 
u obwure end maUrUl need, but t sincere one. It 
vu mede only tfter tbe order bed been given end 
from tbe person who ordered it; tbereejeer. tbe artut 
end tbe luodd eolleboretad boneetJy. 

There is something uspIncnbJe about all these 
Soman portraits. Tbers is no coovenlion. but also 
no fantasy. Uas or womao. emperor or noble, tbe 
model is fellesred feature by feature, from the bon^ 
structure of tbe face to tbe grain of tbe sbin, from the 
form of tbe hair dreaslBg to the irrefularlties of the 
oaias and tbe brutality of tbo moutbe. The marble 
cutter is attentive, diligent, and of complete probity. 
He dees not think even of esphasising tbe descriptive 
elements of tbe model's face, he wants to make it a 
fitensM. There ii not the least attempt at gencratinlng. 
no attempt at lies or flattery or satlr^no concern 
with psychology and little character. In the doscrlptlva 
sense of the word. There is less of penetration than 
of care for exactitude. If tbe artist docs not lie. 
Deitber does tbe model. These are butorical docu* 
menu, from tbe real Cmsan of Rome to the adven* 
turera of Spain or of Asia, from deified fflonsten to 
Stoic ecoperon. Where Is tbe daaslc type of the 
"profile like a medal" la these headsf They may be 
heavy or delicate, square, sbarpdeatured. or round, 
at times dreamy, often wicked, but they are always 
true, whether puffed-up play actors, slightly fodisb 
idcalUu, wholly iocurablc brutes, weather-beateu 
old ceaturioQs, w crowned betaine who are aot even 
pretty. Some of these heads, certainly, throu^ their 
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quality o( atteatioD, and the iDtezuity with which 
IU« craceotrttea io them, by their density and — 
by the pltlleaa punuit the profound modeliog which 
the bone almclure of tbe intetro^atcd face poMcsra 
by cfaaoce and reveals to the iculptor. are of a powerful 
beauty. la the atatue of the Great Vtttal, for emcple» 
immediate truth attains tha ata^ of typical truth: 
Ibeo the whole of Eome» with Its domlDelion of itaelf» 
and (he wei^t it laid oa the worlds appears in this 
ilroQf and ^are woman; it ia as solid as the citadel, 
as aafe as the hearlbi without humanity, without 
teodaraeas, and without weahneas, until tha day when 
slowly, deeply, imsUtibly, it ia to bava plowed iU 
furrow, 


We must turn our back on the lemploi, ^ve scaroely 
a fiance to the massive orchaa and columns of triumph. 
Around then the brutal mounUnf of the proeassiona 
lifts the power of Rone le an empyrean no hifhcr than 
their summit. The Borne, which wanted to be and 
believed iUeU to be an artist, put the whole ef its 
native fonjus into the marble portraits aed into certain 
bas>reliefa of itartJinf authority and ru^gedneas. To 
find this ganiu* again in more characteristic and dis¬ 
proportionately ireposiof manifeetaliocs, we must 
leave the domain of art, properly socalled, of that 
superior function whose roW is to exalt all the higher 
aclintiea of the iotelligence and of love. We must 
consider the espresuone of Rome's positive and mat^ 
rialistic daily life. Borne had no other moral need 
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thjia ttAt ot proclaimio; her exterzMl story, and any 
mo&umecl auficed (or that, provided it waa graced 
with the saoie o( temple, arch of triumph, roalrum. 
or trophy. But Rome had great needa in mattera of 
beallh> physical strength, and, later order to 

pour out this health and strength which had grown 
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too heavy to bear after the end of the ware^it had 
great need of food, of women, and of vieleat games. 
Hence the paved roads, the bridges, and aqueducts 
at first, and afterwards the theeters. the baths, and the 
dreuem—blood and meat after travel and water. 

The Roman ideal throughout history has the uni¬ 
formity and the constancy of an administrative r^u- 
lation lo Romo the real artist is the eogineer. as 
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tbe true poet u tbe hietori&n aod the true pbilosO(>bet 
M tbe juruC Tiie Rootsn imposes on the family, oo 
society, aod oa nature the form of his will. He 
represses his msUoct for rapine; by living on himself 
be acquires the ffloral vigor nrcessary to conquer the 
earth; be occapes from his arid surroundiagB by 
mehiitg out with bis tentacles of stone to the ends of 
tbe world. He plans the whole of his work—his law, 
his annals, and his roads, with one paviog stone after 
tbe other, just as, starting from Rome> he extends 
over the plains, tbe mountains, and the see. drcla 
after circle of his domination. 

The pride of this people and its strength were tbe 
^tes where it dw^t—a few low hUU amid the marsben, 
from which the iahabitaats of the Sabine heights and 
the plowman of Latium flee. There la neither bread 
nor water, the view is cloaed by a distant drde of 
hostile Dountalni. It is a rrfuge of pariahs, but of 
vloUot Mill voradoui pariabe who know that there 
are fat lands, rich cities, and herds behind the horiun. 
Coet what It may, they must break through the 
accursed circle. The race U to draw its strength from 
the BOUJitain springs which rigid paths of stone are 
to spread in torrents over Rome. lUgld liocs of stone 
are to direct that force across the dry marshes, across 
the open forests, the rivers, solltudse, and mountains, 
to the light of the south and the micta of the north. 
Cement bmds the stones and the slabs of the pave¬ 
ment. making of them a single, continuous block, from 
tbe center of the inhabited world to its bouDdariee. 
Blood starts from the heart. Rome Is in the whole 
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emplr«» tbe whole empire is tn R«me> The encient 
vgrid ia u iuuneiue oaau of woo(la» of plowed Uods, 
of opulent dtiee. end fecund oceans; Rome is a maas 
of wiJIe and hute« a au/ge, black and low, of ihe dene of 
the people: Its aolee never ceaaee. it crownj iteeU 
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leborlouely with hard building of elone, heavy {n their 
form and in their etlenee. Between the world ead the 
city Uee a tnouroful desert crossed by rigid arteriea; 
ae far as tbe circle of tbe horlsooi It Is a sad tract of 
country, undulating like a eea under the sun or the 
night. 

TbuA to «reld thu isolated dty to tbe rent of tbe 
world) materially and mor4lly> an enornmus pride was 
needed, an enormous energy, and enormous works 
that increased this energy', eulled this pnde, and 
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incited it te underUke vorki still more enomous. 
Under the Empire tbe tendeocj' towerd the eaoraunu 
quickens tiQ it becomee n wild pece. More aqueducts, 
bridge*, and roads, more Monee beside atones. With 
Asit subjected and peace imposed, the thirst for 
pleasure and the freedom needed for it made their 
entry into Rome. The city givee itself up to enjoy, 
meot with all the strength it bad devoted to conqumt 
and authority. The eoormoui la in demand more 
and mor^in play, b love, in kllencas, as b war. lav, 
history, and the construction of tbe city. Some is 
no longer content to make tbe puleations of its heart 
felt to tbe Umits of ber empire, she ia not to reel until 
she haa brought the material of the empire back to 
bereclf. Men of all racee congest her streets, briagiag 
with them their manners, their gods, and their soil. 
"The dimatee are conquered, nature is subjected; tbe 
African giraffe and tbe Indian elephant walk about 
Rome under a movable forest; veeeeU Sght on land.”' 
After the aqueducts and the roads, amphilheatera are 
coBslructed, dreueee in which armies kill each other, 
where eighty thousand Romans can see ah the besets 
of the desert, foreet. and mountain let loose upon mco. 
while pools of bot blood dampen the blood already 
clotted. Therms are built with tanks b which three 
thousand persons can bathe at eese, immense tepk 
deriums, promcoades with monstrous, vaults, where 
the idler passes his day ■wii/t women, dancers, musi* 
dsns, rbetoridsns, sophists, and statues brought from 
Greece. But the soul 9f Greece did not enter with 
' SOMA. JWmSm. 
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them. The Gmk. even to the of his seddert 
decline, loved these forms for themselves. The Rnmso 
sees io them 4 fit freme for his or^ of the fiesh. of 
blood, of sUeanunf veters. He plun^ with frensy 
ioto Ids heevy sensuality. 

But in that, at least, without knowing it. he is an 


c^l 
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artist. The activity is of a low form, doubtlsei quite 
positive, cg^lic, onisl. and not to bo frcod from 
isaleHalisBi, But the organisation it calls forth Is 
so powerfully adapted to it, that it thereby acquires 
a orusbiog. rare, direct, and monotonous splendor. 
Thus in all cases, at the bottom of the scale ae at the 
top, oa the lowest step of the temple as vo its pediment, 
in the material as b the moral order, the beautiful 
and the useful mysteriously agree. 

The official religious architecture is Hooded with 
oroaments, quadrigas. baweliefs. allegories, and false 
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columoi. Th« Connthiu cdmnfi which, with th« 
Imvm oI it» etpiUJ crushed by tlio ecuhlature, w«a 
M lUcffiol that the Greeb hardly ever used tl, eeeme 
ittvenled le permit the Romans to display, io stupefy* 
jag contrast, the la^ of artistic inteUI|cnce ot Ihoee 
among; tbent who were inlrusted with presernn^ the 
city of art. As soon as Ibey use ornament, their 
arcbitcctUK loses its beauty, hdcause it losee its lofic. 
And the same error occurs every time they aim at 
effect before eonsiderioi fuoctioa. Here are silver 
cups of the Romans, their bowls cluttered with chiseled 
forms. One eaa acarcely drink from Uiem. A lover 
of enjoyment and the poaltive life, the Roman goes 
astray when he approaches speculation, the genera) 
idea, tfao symbol. As soon as it U a quentlon of aatle* 
fying his material instincts, he says admirable thing*, 
There aro no ornaments on his aqueducts, his 
bridgrsi or his therms, very few on his amphitheaters, 
and these are. wltli those positive portnits. ble only 
real works of art. Baroi itraight. categorical, accept* 
log their role, they present to us their terrible walle. 
piles of matter gilded by the southern flre> crackled 
and whitened by the froets of the oortb. They p r e sen t 
their adrial vaults on cydopean pillar*, the line* of 
giant arches bestriding the valleys and the swampsi 
bunting through rocky barrien or sealing them'^ 
sure, ip tbeir vertical rise Or them progression, as 
cbffs or as herds of primitive monsters. The goal 
toward which they aim gives them a look of ioiplac' 
ahdity. They have the inOecibility of nathematlca, 
the force of the wiQ. the authority of pride. 
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They h*Te the lishtneu the IoIIa^ thet quivers 
At the lop of the treat, sivty feet shove the ground. 
The sreh. the vsults of various kinds, the corrdon, 
sod the cupoles, n thoussnd blocks of granite ere, for 
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twenty centuries, susitended tn the sir like leaves. 
They esnnot crunble before the inflllration of water 
and the asMult of the winds and the sun have uprooted 
their trunks; they have an air of being natural grovtJu» 
which would outJsst all winters. To petrify the depth 
of the asure, the depth of the tree topi It needed the 
iraaginatioD of man to realise the miracle of offering 
to the erowds. as their perpetusl shelter, the curves 
which bent over the cur\'e of the earth. It needed 
(he audacity of nisii io auspeod matter in space by 
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Hs own to stick stone* to oae tnother Im?. 

mg 90 little Spue between them th&t they cesoot fall, 
to diedc their teiuiescy to separate by thickeoln^ the 
pillars that hear them, until a point of absolute solidity 
is reached, 

Hie higher it is, the straigbter it is; the barer, the 
dfoeer; the Ires of light, the fewer opemogs and empty 
spaces it ofieie. the better the wall presents, on the 
snuilag or dramatic face of the soil, the Image of will, 
of energy, of continuity in eSort. The Roman wall 
is one of the great thiogs of history. And, sa it is 
Might, it is Right, It seems to bo uninterrupted, it 
holds forever, even when split and fssured. The 
fall of a thousaud stones does not shake it. For tea 
centuries all the houses of Rome were built of the 
stones of the Colosseum. Tlie Coloaseum has ]>ot 
changed its form. The Roman wall remains identical 
with itself everywhere. The pavement of the roads, 
which for two hundred leagues pumuce its rigid wia r * H, 
is only a wall lying on the earth to embrace it and 
enslave it. The arcb of the bridges, whleh is only a 
wall brat like the wood of a bow, draws taut the pas* 
live bowstring of the riven. The wall of the aqueducts, 
hollowed out like the beds of the rivora tbemselvee. 
carried thra waters m a straight line wherever the 
edils wants them to go. High and bare, the outer 
wall of the theater ptevents thoee whoae appetite or 
rebellion ia to be overcome from peering into the free 
expanse of the horison. The wall of the ctrousea, 
continuous and compact as a elrdc of bro&se, iodosea 
the bloody orgy within the geometrical rigor of a law. 
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Tb« wall that rounds itself over the tepiddrium end 
tile swimniiDf pools, with the docility of en etaos- 
phere kept witUa id lU spherical boundaries by the 
pavitatioD of the heavens, confers on voluptuousnew 
and hygiene the graad authority of a aatual order. 

It was in Rorae that the Pelasfjc poem of tho wall, 
developed so sensitively and wisely by the Greeks 
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and the Etruscans, found its most powerful and dura* 
bic exprsasloos. It was in Rome that the applicatloas 
of the Asiatic vault were (he most various, its use the 
most frenpieat, its employment the most methodical. 
The vault, in Chaldea sad In Assyria, bad lengthened 
itself out, weighed down on the palaces and houses 
or swelled above them, and hung over the dttes. la 
Rome It is tbs very base of every utilitarian construc- 
tioo. and the grealrr part of the architectonic forma 
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derire from iU ptcaenc^thc Arches of the bridges, 
the portaU, the corridors eroucd the cimisee, the 
{dussnsity of the hal)s made possible by the might 
of the walls, the power of the supports, required by 
the height of the edifice, the circular roonumenle*- 
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imagee of the horisoa, of the plains bearing the cupola 
of the sky. 

The Tombs of Cecilia Uet42l1a. the of itadrian, 
aad the Pantheon of Agrlppa espedally, are epitomes 
of the force of Rome aad of tbe severe and savage 
ring of hilis. the circus in the center of which it is 
bu3t. It is a sad power that It possease a ; the full 
walls aro as rough as the hide of a monster, the interior 
is as secret and jealous as the soul of this people. 
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vhlcb did not consent to issoifeat Itoelf before bitvin^ 
stripped fnm every other people the right to dUcutt 
thot Mill. The thiog wnghs oo the oust of the eerth 
ud seemj to emanete from it. At the top of the 
Pootheoo e circulor opening lets in the light of hnven. 
It folia ea if regretfullyt wd never succeede In illiunmAt- 
iiig the ferlber comers. Rome la self*wi]]«d nod cloced. 

It is only into tho stooo dreuMs Out the aun eaUred 
in A flood, to light i;p the specUcles which the Umed 
world gnve to Rone while It waited iRI it should gttfaer 
up in the dty its hnired, revolt, and thirst for purifl* 
eetioD. Ponm H OfrasMM/ The Colosseyn is noth* 
iog but the formula in alone of the moojtrouj needs 
of the king'peopit. Tho patriclAo no longer hu war 
at his commaad to occupy the plebeian. Here Is 
broad h ers are circusee, in which a whole city caa 
be Mated and which are built in such a way that from 
each of the icAts ope cad witasea the death struggle 
of that dty. New has there bean seen under the 
heavens a theater better arranged for presenting the 
spectacle of a suicide than that one. 

Tils ei^uilibrium of Rome had ml the spootaaeoue 
and phiioeophic character of the equilibrium of Athens, 
and this does uot result so much from the multiform 
artcot of the Roman Empire as from the depth of its 
moral anarchy. Greece, wbUe at war with Persia* 
was much nearer to hamony than Rome was at the 
very hour when she decreed peace. Her repose* her 
art, her pleasure, even, were of an administrative order. 
The struggle of intcreats, the rivalry of dases, and 
the social disorder coatinued from the early days of 
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the Republic to triumph o( CluisUuity, Through* 
out Romu bistor}’ Ut« poor mta strugglos agoiust 
the ridi maa, who holda him. first by war, theu by 
game*. But below the poor mau there waa a more 
miserable being wbo rarely saw the games, save as 
aa motor ia them. This was the slave, the dark miut- 
Hag of Suburra and the Cataeotubs, and woman, 
toother slave, outraged every day aad by all. io her 
and in her tcidemess. The beutg who lives at 
the shadows ceaaeleea^ caUs upou the sun to rise 
vithio him. The uystie tide of the poor, the tide 
bom of Hellenic scepdeinn was mountiag and was to 
submerge Roman materiaJism. Rome did not dream, 
doubtless, that the day on which she broke the fright* 
ful redstauce of the Jlttle Jewish people marked the 
beginoing of the victory of the little Jewish peopk 
over herself. It was in the law of things that the soul 
of the ancieot world, compressed by Rome, should 
flow bsck into the soul of Rome. The patricisns had 
b««D dominated by the Greek ideal; the plebeians, 
m thrir turn, were dominated by tbs Jewish ideal. 

The church was to be bu£t on this bard stone, snd 
the rich uait was again to enslave the poor man by 
giving hiiw the promise, or the shnulaerum, of the 
well-being to which be laid claim. Rome, by becoming 
Chrutian, did not cease to be herself; as she bad 
remained Rome when she thought she had become 
Hellenistic. The apostles had already veiled the face 
of Christ. Rome trouble iu casting the feHiog 

of the massa io the mold of her will to launch them 
anew upon the conquest of the earth. Her material 
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<jesir« for vorId*einpirv wu to r«awA(tcB upoo oomin^ 
ioto c o n ta c t irith the drc4m of universal moral oom- 
mimioa» which Christiaait;, after far-away Buddhbm. 
implaatcd in the souls of men; aod it wsa to tnnsform 
This dream to its profit. Julias the Apostate^ the last 
hero who appeared on the dark earth before the fall 
of the sun. thought be was combating the religioc of 
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Aaia. It was already agunet Rome that he was 
atruggling, and Rome had the habit of coaquerisg. 
The men of the narth^ fl ood after floods may deacend 
toward the htediterraDeao, the great mirror of the 
divine figures, the loexhauatltJe baam of rays to 
which all the ancient peoples came to draw tip light. 
Rome, buried under iacessant human wave* for more 
than a thousaod yeeirs. is to remain Rome, and when 
she reappears at the head of the peoples* the people* 
are to perceive that they arc marked with her imprint. 
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SIGNS AND ABB1U-:MATI0NS 

£rn}Je|«(f f» tkt ignoptie 


4 . Artbitcvt. &p. Sptin. A. Attie School. 

L Sculptor, Af. AiricR. Ag. Argive Sdiool. 

p. Painter. A. M, Aain Miiwr. /R. ^^neUa Schorl 

t, CerintMt. M. G. Magnk Gnedn. S. Sicyenic School, 

Tba itaioM of palnton^ aculptoni «r«4iiteet«, remmwla. 
uid other worken In the pUallr arta are In iUllct, The 
utnM of the i^rinclpnl niealero nre in Itcnvy type. 
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INTUODCCTION 


Whiud the <|j«teat eiviliutlon of Chine drlaiyx the 
hour of Its dcBtli by turning to iU pMt. while IrKlIe, 
to Msuige iU fever, spresdi e religion botow AsIm, the 
■liA(lows <l(>ti»en. liltle by little, over the i])ores on 
whieli we« pnwed the brilliopt end virile youth of the 
wentem world, From the beginning of hi>tor>% the 
oeeen of the peoples ebbs end flows from the pisleeu of 
Iren to the fresh end healthful lends thet fnce the 
Allentk. On the pieins of nurlbsm Europe silent in* 
vesions beve eccumuleted reserves of men who will 
renew the innocence of the southern pe0|tlee when e 
too enerveling contact with Asia shell weaken their 
faith io their own intelligence. We have seen the Ph<r* 
nkians bring to Greece end to Italy, together with the 
science snd the idesls of ChslJcfl and Egypt, the echo 
f ron) India of the mystic intoxications through which the 
religious thrill of universal life entrred the order of the 
Occident. We have seen Greece, in the train of Alex- 
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4fi<ler, tr408QUttinj its sp*rk of jnspirAb'on to 
troubled end tired soul of India. Rome, i& its turn, la 
(o feel the censuelisBi of Asia when it bnn^ peace to 
that land. . . , The movement »u ezbaustin^ ita 
rhythm little by little. A looff repoee had to follow the 
eypondituje of energy from wbkb the future of the 
world had come fo^; humaa oatun had to retire 
joto itself lo allow its overstrained mind a&d its per* 
verted senses to forget their conquests and to renew 
the desire to get back to their natural sources. 

Prom the dny when the unity of the Greek soul 
begins to disintegrate, whm two currents appear in the 
lliougl)! of Lhe philosophers and the sensibility of the 
artists, when Plato and PraMteles oppose spiritual life 
lo the materialism of Lysipp^is and Aristotle, from that 
day the youth of mankind ocaeed lo enchant the worid. 
llieir antagonistic landenciee^ralionallsm that halls 
the irovemsnt of instinct, and sensualism that unseats 
the will*>-bcth lead to the negation of effort. And the 
skeptic and the mystic o|>en the road to the apeellee 
who come to sow, In the anxious heart of the multitude*, 
remorse at having lived too fully and an et'~cr doilre to 
purge tliemodvtt of die Impurity of the body by eueh 
aa exaltation of Uie soul that a thousand years will be 
required by the peoples of the Occident to recover 
their dignity in a new equilibrium. 

It was by the spiritual fusion of metaphyaics and 
morality, by the projection beyond ourselves—who 
are wicked aod eorrupt—of on abeolule which makes it 
our duty to repent having been bora, that monotheism 
without compromise was formulated for the Brat time 
in the doctrine of the Hebrew preppbets, God was 
outside of the work) bcnceforwird, man could do longer 
attain Him save beyoad ibc confines of bis own bfe. 
This unity of the divine, which was asserted by the 
tbeologiani. implanted in our nature that terrible 
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diitlism which was doubtWs an Indispensable trial for 
all of us. and which still remains so. It was this 
dualism that caused lu to wander for lont; centuries in 
search of oorselvea. It Icept alive for a thousand 
years, io the depths of our minds, the painful conflict 
between the solicitations of the senses and the haunt¬ 
ing idea of salvation. But it is perhaps, thanbs 
to tills dualism again, that we know that our strength 
lies in the harnony. which we seek in suffering and 
realise 1& joy, between our animality—which is sacred 
—and our reason—which Is sacred. 

The most expressive and highest manifestation of 
that harmony—art, the living form which sprang 
from the marriage of matter and mind to affirm 
their unity—art had to die at the same time that 
the nature-creeds died, when the ethlod religiODS ap* 
peered, denying Its usefuloesa and precipitating hu¬ 
manity upon paths the reverse of those It had trod up 
to that time. Firsts the Jews, who brought into Occi¬ 
dental thought the imposing and sterile spirit of the 
solitudes, hated and cooderaned form. The Arabs, 
bom of the same stock, were also to niamfcst their dis* 
dain for it. To change all this there was needed the 
contact with the s^ of Eun^, with Its bays. Its 
mountains, its fertile plains, Its vivifying air. Its variety 
of appearances, and Its problems. And it was only after 
ten centuhes of painful strug^. of efforts forever de* 
fented and forever renewed, that the peoples of Eur^^e 
tore themselves from the powerful embrace of the Semitic 
idea. It was necessary that India should feel is the ver^* 
substance of the Buddhistic idea, vibrant within it* 
and creating its strength and its compeiliog beauty, 
the incessant acUoo of fecundity and death which 
causes its forests and rivers to move, lo order that it 
should rcpeople the temples with its hundred thousand 
living gods. 
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After clie puilh^ein of Vedlc ladj4 4od the pol^* 
tb^m of £8cKyleftn Greece had attained tbeir hifheat 
expreeaioo, and Ibeir decline bad coouneoced, there 
appeared^ lo the deptba of Uie great moral reli^oiu 
which begHB le claim dooueion over (be worlds the 
same deepainng sentiincnt of the Seal lueiesaneaa of 
aclioD. Man everywhere waa fatigued by living, by 
thinking, and he deified bis fatlguo as, when he loved 
action, he had deified Ills courage. The reaignalion of 
the Cbristian, the belief In Nirvana of the Buddhist, 
the fatalism ^ the Arab, and the Irodltlonaliaui of the 
Chinese are born of the same pewimiatie need for 
avoiding effort. For some ceoturica the Arabs escaped 
the conscqui>Does of this diMOuraging idea, but only 
because the si^e effort demanded from them by the 
Proplivt was an outwsnl effort, satisfying Iho esaential 
nee^ of their oomndic and conquering life, and because 
repose was promised them io death Itself, to which they 
hurled ihcmselvee in the charge of their cavalry, leaving 
to the vanquished peoples the task of srorking for them. 
The Chinese, again, escape only through tlidr absence 
of idealism and their positive spirit whose energy is 
euployed, precisely, to fetter and retard action. But 
the generalising peoples of the Occident, the sensual 
peoples of India, could cxtricsto themselves from these 
consequences only it they profited by the repose that 
the doctrinm tbsmselvcs impoasd on them. And to 
they drove the roots of their instinct deeper into their 
earth and fought with all thmr rejuvenated power 
Bgaiost the spirit of renunciation to which the dlKiples 
'of Sakysmuai and of Jesus bad dragged the crowds 
whose interest it was to listen to them while they hid 
the faces of Ibe two men wbo were all love and therefore 
all action. 

Now that the ethical religions are a part of history, 
now that we have learned tbet the moriJ need loses its 
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pow^r when it prrsum^s to Anaihiktc or <ilinini»li the 
nthetic 7t«9d of whicL it is ocily one upects ve arc 
sufioiently stronjf to reco^oite that Chrutinnify and 
Buddhiam introduced into the vorki an wim'rable 
element of paauon. In India, BudJhuni liad never 
reeJI; assumed the character of radical opposition to 
Brahmanism that Christianity adopted toward the 
pa^n reli^ons. It eras not the spirit of one aal and 
one race going forth to combat the spirit of another 
aoil and another race. It was bom of the very' current 
that urged the peoples of India to ralogte their soul 
with the voices of the universe, and to beseech tho 
voices of the imiverae to permeate that aoul inces* 
asQtly; it was an eKirasivo in the moril world of the 
foroiidable seosualism whoee appeal men could not ig* 
norc when that sensualism fused tbejr mind with the 
mind of the wild beasts, the forests, the waters, and 
the stones. In the Ocddenl, on the contrary, in the 
bosom of Christianity, organised into a political system, 
the invasion of the human soul by the forces of oatura 
could lake on no other aspect than that of rebcUion. 
And therein we have the reason why the Christian soul 
bas stamped a profound imprint on the form of our mind. 

By teaching the hatred of life, Cbristianity multi¬ 
plied our very power to live when the fatalities of 
economic and p^itica] evolution in Occidental society 
brought them into contact with life, adapted tbeir 
organs to new functions, and assured new satisfsoUona 
to their needs. Ouj senses had kept silence for a thou¬ 
sand years; for a thousand years the sap of humanity 
had been turned back to our hearts; tor a thousand 
yean the mind had accumulated. In afrightful solitude, 
a worid of confused desires, of unexpressed intuitiona, 
of fevers only partly allayed, which caused the love of 
the world to burst forth from the mind when It could 
be restrained no longer, and then it appeared with all 
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tbe intoxication o( the Imats of the fomtj vKcn re> 
Icaaed from CA^ea. There ia no nore magnHiceot spec* 
tacle io hiitory than that of humanity^ in ita reli^oua 
freiiay» hurling itoeU on fens to make it fruitful a^alo. 

It ia in thia specUcle that «e rauat aeek for the 
orifin of the differencea that are noticeable when we 
conaklet in their eivaemble the inanifeetationa of anneut 
art and medieval art< eepecially in India and in veat> 
em Europe, The ancient world bad never forbidden 
the love of form; it had. on the contrary, arrived 
throuf h forn—by a profreaaive. barmontoua, continu* 
oua effort—at the pbiloeopbie jicnemliaationa forniu* 
laled by the Kulpton of Athrna toward the middle of 
(be century of ^CMhylni, of Sopboelee, and of Phidiaa. 
Efypt, confined by the theocracy within Uie metaphye* 
ieal limiU from which it waa forbidden to |o onward, 
had atudied man in hia atrueture and had deffned for 
all time tha form of the ahadov that be will caat on the 
rarth so long aa the aun ahall ahioe upon him. Greece, 
freed from dogma, bad aenitlniaed the relaUena that 
unite man with nature, had found again in the volumea 
and geaturea of living forma, the lawa which determine 
harmony, in the revolution of the heavenly bodlca. ia 
tba unfurling of tha profliea of the earth, in the riaing 
and falling motion of the aew. It rcatod with the 
Middle Agra of the Occident to render in form the rcla* 
tionahipa created between man and man by the griefa 
that have beeo lived through together, by the hopea 
too long deferred, by the joy of the aenaea liberated 
after eenturiea of aaoeticUm and of physical aad moral 
eonprewioo. The new aplnt manifeata ilaelf every* 
when by a wild eruption of reveling in matter that 
eaUbUihea an obaenre and magical underataacJIng 
between mediwval £ur^ and mcdisval India. Brab* 
rnan India felt living within itself the aouJ of Buddha 
aa Gothic Europe, earned along by jta social needs. 
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felt livia^ tg4io witbin Itself—^cspiu the theologians, 
the councils, and th« fathers of the Cbureh—the 
loving soul, the pitiful, artist soul of J»us. 

Ttie reawaheomg of the sensuality of mea took oo 
isa&y forms. Among the Cbrktiaos it had a revolu* 
tionary appearance; among the lodiias it found its 
DutrinieDt aa n^ll in the moral paswon of Sakyamuni 
M in the pantheist fever of Brahma: It maaifeated 
itself against the very spirituality of Islam in the thrust 
of Berber mosques, in their eaibroidery of atetal and 
of wood, and in the shimmer of jewels in Peruan paint- 
ingi it attempted a paiofu) escape from the clasp of 
the fearful rugbtmare of the Aztecs, bringing together 
again the stnps of Sesh that were cut up before men's 
eyes; it appears in the patience of the Chioose, who. 
through the language of form, render the entities of 
their moral equilibrium fit for dmly life. But every¬ 
where in the Middle Ages, and whatever the aspect of 
the revival, the peoples were ignorant of the real object 
they were punuing; everywhere their cooquest of the 
life of the universe was accomplished under the pretext 
of religion, always with the support of the letter of the 
dogma, alu'ays against its spirit. It is this wbkb 
emphasizes so powerfully, in the art of the Middle 
Ag^, its confused liberty, its drunken and fecund 
plunge iato the fields of sensation, its carelessness as 
to spoken language—provided that language expressed 
something, its disordered mixture of feelings sphoging 
from the contact of the soul with the world, in the 
naked strength of instinct The philosophic idea, 
which compels all ancient art to seek hanoony of form, 
is rendered useless here hy the anchor of dogma, whkh, 
outside itself, leaves the rejuvenated and unfettered 
senses free to seek their reiliaation and permits the 
love, that is unlvereal at the moment, to release itself 
from the control of the human will. The admirable 
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logte of tbe Pmtcb cuthedfaJ builden of the Middle 
Agee je priniAhiy Applied to realising a practicA] object, 
And if the ArAb raiiej over the desert the Abetraet 
ime^ of the mind, it is with reeee asd vith women 
Chet h« fills his cool AlhArabrAS. ImmortAl Dionysus 
Las reconquered the eerily imn^li&s with his seosuA^ 
fever the love of BuddLs, the gentleuess of Jesus, uid 
the difcnity of MohAmoied: end when Prometheus, 
throufh the oonuBune of the Dceident. is reborn At hi* 
«d«, Promellieuft is uneonseious of himself: he Also is 
Hooded witJi mystic intosicatJOn* Thr Middle Ages 
hAve reereAted consciousness despite Iho gods tKst 
they Adored, 

It is Always against the gods that the coiuejcusnesa 
of mortals is creatsd. even when thess gods, os thgae 
of the Greek Olympus, express laws that are to bo 
understood in order that they may be obeyed. An 
inevitable confusion has arisen in us. between tho 
pretext for our beliefs and their real meaning. From 
the beginaing of things wa have seen art and religion 
following the same road, art being willing to movo 
fdmost exclusively between the dikes of religious 
symbolism and changing its appearance as soon aa 
one god rtplaeos another. Vit hove never asked 
ourselves why all tho religions, even when they combat' 
one another, express themselves in forms that con¬ 
stantly survive them sod that tine eventually finds to 
l)e in accord as well as a nccesalty. We have never 
asked oiirsvlves why the finest creations of die artists 
do not always coincide with the moments of most 
intense religious exaltation, why the same religion 
often remains silent throughout its youth and expresses 
itself only when it approaches iU decUne. We have 
never oslmd ourselves why the French itnsge makers 
imprinted their desires on the stooes of the cathedrals 
only after the iriovcuient of revolt which assured ihs 
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HU of the conunime sKainst the opproMion of ihe 
priest oad the )oixl» why the sipnx of dlscoKrap'tnent 
apptvred amooj; them precisely during the counv* of 
one century^ the fifteenth, when the CatlioJIc faith 
knew its moment of the most nrdent fvwr and exWte- 
ment. We have sever asked ourselves why India 
mingled its cootredictory gotls in the same explosion 
of sensual mtoxIcatioBi why IJam—which has pre« 
Mrved to our own day the uneompmmisinK fanalicism 
of ten centuries a^i^^lets its manques fall to ndn and 
builds no others; why the Chinese artist somelimes 
belongs to three or four different sects, whereas the 
Japanese artist almost always gives the impression nf 
belonging to none; why the European rai»e<l altars 
to a God of mercy at the hour when the Aatrc caused 
bis altan to run with the blood of human victims. We 
have never asked ourselves wliether the peoples did 
not give to their beliefs the form of their aenaations. 

We must, however, in onr hours of virility, linve as 
imperious a need of artistic creation as of food an<l love. 
This need sweeps our beliefs along In ita triumphal 
movement, for tbrre Is creation even among those 
peoples whose theologians and philosophers teach the 
final nullity of effort; their own poets sing tbe vanity 
of our activity in terms that create life. Christiaaity 
is pessimistic. Islamism is peasunistic, pantheism is 
pesaimistic. ^hat matter? The ChnsUan causes a 
sonorous forest of vaults, of windows, of towers to 
spring from the soO; the ^lussulman sprea<)a the cool 
shadow of bis cupolas over his incurable Inertia: the 
Indian disembowels the mountains to make them 
fruitful. Man wants to live, and he demands of Uione 
who sing and carve to show him the way of the true 
life, even when they speak to him of death. It U the 
people that makes its gods, whichever they may be. 

To bo sure, we need a faith. It is only in faith that 
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we gstJier tbe streo^lh nec««Mry t« reost our dulllu* 
iionmeaU tnd to outinUin before our eyes the jms^ 
of oar hope. But this faith, whieb we decorate with 
new when a rtew sysleiA of metaphyaiee or of 
uorality imposes itself oo our seeds—this faith chan^ 
only its aspect. It does sot charts io spirit; and as 
long as it lives in us. whatever the period in which our 
activity takes place, wlii^ver the religion that serves 
It as s pretest. Ihe forres of aK, even the most dlvenr, 
will do ao more than espivas the faith. It is simply 
the confidence that comes after long slumbers, and that 
grows weak upon a too prolonged contact with the 
mystery which our ardor for life urge* us to penetrate. 
When a religion arrivas at tU nvist hnrmoniouji and 
expressive degree of development, this faith is not 
thereby awakened; os the contrary, the religion is 
bors of the faith, it is the projection, into tlie Arid of 
our illusions, of the inner realities which guide and 
csalt us. When mnn Is near to self-realisation, he 
accepts, all at enec and hi the mass, a great elmple 
synthesis of everything he is ignorant of, so as not to 
Ik troubled by doubt and anxiety in his search for 
what he wants to know. When he has learned too 
ouch, when his Ulth In himself weakens, his outward 
beliefs muy last or even become exaggerated, but 
at tbe same tine all the expressions of his thought 
vacillate. Peoples in action force any relixion to bend 
itself to tbe maaifastatioos of thair original virtues. 
A religion models a people to its dogmas only when 
that people no longer believes in itself. Whatever our 
paradise, we realise it on earth when we have achieved 
•elf-confidence. To declare this paradise divine, we 
wait for centuries end search the world until the hour 
comes when life mounts fully lit our heart, and the 
word "faith” is the rell^ous name we give to energy. 

Never before bad this energy arisen in the world in 
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such a vwl«Qt eruption of intoxicated mystkisra. It 
ia this that causes really reli^nous minds, (rooi the 
moment they cross the threshold of the cathe<ir&l» the 
mosque, or the pagoda, to forget profoundly and coni* 
pletely the rite that is celebrated in the place; it U 
this that causes them to be absolutely indifierent to 
the dogmas on which these temples were built; hence, 
too, their exaltation over the arrested and dead forms 
of man's rthgion and over the dead forms in the un¬ 
limited field of his relations with his feUow-man. The 
word "myirtk” is slid to be defined. If mysUcisn) is 
that form of despair which urges the human soul, in 
moments of lassitude, toward external gods in whose 
hands it abdicates all will and desire, toward gardens 
which open to the dead alone and offer them fioweia 
that smeU of corpses, then the first periods of Chris* 
Cianity were perhaps the only ones to know this myali- 
<dsm, for at that time a nunimum of humanity aub- 
sisted in the multitude of supentitions and religious 
practices. But if mysticism appears under that form 
of frantic and liriag hope that hurls iUelf os the rkh 
fields of sensation and action and gathers into its fiesh 
all the iovading forces of renewal and exalUtion which 
the approving world pours into it simultaneously, then 
it is the creative spirit itself, aud Its accord with ita 
ffeah revaala to it the oecesaacy means. Whatev'er god 
be adores, or even if be rejects all the goda, the man 
who desires to create caniiot expreas himself if he doea 
not feel in his veins the flow of all the rivers—eveo 
those which carry along sand aad putrefaction, he 
ia not realising his entire being if be dote not see the 
light of all the constellations, even those which oo 
longer shine, if the primeval fire. ev«i when locked 
in ^neath the crust of the earth, does not consume hie 
nerves, if the hearts of all men, even the dead, even 
those still to be bom, do not beat in his heart, if abetiac- 
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tion do<» not mount from bin to hia soul to raise 
it to tbe plute of the laws which cause men Co act» 
the rivers to flow, the fire to bun, and the coostelU- 
tions to revolve. 

And everywhere, or practically everywhere, in tbe 
Middle Afei, the creators had these hours of confimed 
and limitless communion with the heart and mind of 
roatler in movement. And what is admirable about 
the*e men that none or almost none of them has left 
us his name. Therein lies a phenomenon, indeed, that 
is perhaps unique m history—the very masses of the 
)ieQ|)le contributinjt their slrenctK to die life whose tide 
flowed in them inceasantly: It is a passionate abandon* 
merit by the mulUludes to the blind impulae of their 
refeecrated iiutlncti. Antiquity-—or Greek antiquity, 
at least—bail not known this hour, beetuae she hwl 
achieved hrr conquests in a profrewive effort. Hera 
tl)c peoples recovered, at a single bound, tho lost con* 
tact with the world; and as the conquests of their 
{>4St slill lived, l])OU(tli unknown to them, in the poten* 
tin! power tliat dwelt in them, tha return to action 
took place in a prodlylous tumcilt. 1'hese multitudes 
built their temples tbcmscivra; the beating of somo 
obscure heart sealed every stone in Its place. Never 
has there been such a spurting forth of vaults, pyra* 
midi, bclfrice, and towers, such a tide of statues rising 
from the soil like plants to invade space and capture 
heaven. From the Dutch Indies aarl from the Hima. 
layas to the Atlantic, from the Atlas to the North Sea, 
from t}ie Peruvian Andes to the Gulf of Mealco, a swjft 
current of Irresistible love passed through spaoe to weld 
the Worlds that were ignorant of each other. Archi* 
lecture, the anonymous and collective art, the plastic 
hymn of the crowds in action, issued from them with 
•o deep a murmur, In such a transport of intosicatkm, 
that it seemed tbe VMce of the universal hope, the same 
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amooR aU th« people of tLo oarth, s^cklox in tlinr 
substance the gods who were concealed from Uielr e)^^. 
When tbey hod seen the face of Ihi'ae gods. Ihe builders 
of the temples stepped, but with Mich a gesture of 
despair that it broke the iroQ armor within which the 
theocracies were waUing in the intelligence, and decided 
the individual to make the conquer of himself. 
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Chapter I, INDIA 
1 

r tie hour when th« pmplM of the 
yfjl^¥ MedilerruDrdD ver« writing th« 

^r^StiSlI^ Srat pagg of history, India wu also 
^ beginning to liv« a suporior more! life. 

^ But only tbs murmur of the Vedk 

-” “ ' hymns, more ancient by a thousand or 

two thousand ycam, perhaps, than the cpka of Gi o ece. 
arises from the confusion of the past. Not a single 
poem of Slone, save a few megalithic mo&uBKnts wb^ 
antiquity is not known, exists to unveil the mystery 
of the Indian soul before the Middle Ages ot the Occi* 
dent, and it seems nearer to this period than to the 
ancient civilisations. 

It is because the tribes of Iran, when they had left 
the high plateaus to descend the lengths of the rivers 
toward the borison of the great plaios, did not find 
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ev«rywher« the wme wU, the ujiie trees, the seme 
wstcn. the Mine skies. Seme of them tad to face the 
unity ef the desert, the souree of the netsphyucsl «b* 
solutes. Othen pended the countries of moderate sise, 
»ilh scattered veceUtion and clear-cut (onns, which led 
them to observe objectively, and brought about the de* 
sire to complete in their minds the balanced forces that 
make up the harmoniouj ueuveroe. The Iranians who 
had followed the valley of the Gan^ had first to fpve 
wsy to the intOKiesticn of the seoaes. SUll keep* 
inf within them the silence and tJie coolness of the 
hi^h country, they pliinfed without transition into 
a world that overwhelmed them with Its ardor and 
fecundity. 

Never, in any part of the globe, bad man found him* 
self in the prceence of an sepeet of nature at once so 
generous and so fierce. Death and life impose thsm* 
selves there with such violence, that he was forced to 
endure them no matter what their form. To escape 
the dead seasons, to ree«h the *eesoDs of fertility, It 
was enough for )nm to move northward or southward. 
Nourishing vegetation, roots, fruiU and grain sprouted 
from a soil that does not exhaust itself. lie held out 
hie hand and gathered up life. When he entered the 
wockIb to draw water from the greet rivers or to seek 
materials for his bouse, death rose up irresistibly, 
carried along by the waves, as with the crocodile, 
hidden in the thkkots, as with the tiger, writhing under 
the grasses with the cobra, or breaking down the ram* 
part of trees with the step of the elephant. Scarcely, 
if at all, in the nocturnal tangle of tree stenu, the 
branches, and tbs leaves, could he distlaguiib the 
Diovcroeot of animal life from the movecnent of rotting 
matter and the flowering of herbs. Boro of the hidden 
fermentations in wfaicb life and death fuse, the torrent 
of sap wbidi feeds our uolveiwc burst from the lururi* 
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ABt botiy of Lh« earth i& healthful fnuta and poisonous 
flowen. 

The mingling aspecU of generosity and cruelty that 
nature offered to man disarmed mentally and 


SAieai (m Ceolury S.CO- A f«t« of the Stspa.. 

physically. The posubllity of attaining a moral ideah 
to be reached only thmugfa the conquest of tremendous 
forests and multiplied temptations, seemed to him as 
inaccessible as the brov of the Hiicaisyas which lifted 
the highest glaeien of Uk earth into the blue light of 
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Ihe north. Accepting life ud dnth aath the 
indiSereneCt be bui to do no more tbnn lay open his 
lODses to the peoetnition of the univeree end pennit 
Use gredunl rise from bis ioetincts to his soul of tbot 
grtodiose. ouufused putheisra which is the whole of 


Kaku (n Ontuor B.C.). Bss-nlid «f the Cheltrs. 

the seteocc, the religion, Aitd the philosophy of the 
Diftn of Inilit, 

And yet, when Alexsndcr reached the henks of the 
lndus> • freat social revolution was shaking the penin* 
sula. A century before, Sakyarauni, the Buddha, had 
felt the flood of pantheist iotoxieation is his inner 
life, bad felt it invaded by a love whose power swept 
him on like a river. He loved men, he loved beasts, 
he loved the trees, the stones — everything that 
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brnt^ed, UiU throbbed, thit moved; everTthin^, 
oveo. whose fom could be ^msped by*the eenses, 
from the coastelletions of heeveo to the gnsi on which 
one trod. Since the world u but » single body, it muit 
be th&t as irresistible tecdemeea dnws together all the 
aspersed dementj. all the different forms which 
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wander through the world. Hunger, killing, suffering, 
all are love. Sakyasouni tenderly offered hia bare flesh 
to an eagle was pursuing a dove. 

Whatever the fatalism and the sensualism of a 
people, it always listens, at least once during the 
course of history, to him who comes to pour the balm 
of love upon its wounds. The tiger could not be eon* 
quned, it is true, (be peak of the Himalayas could not 
be reached, and the aacred rivers that descended from 
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it pouU not o«kse to rol( and hfe in Uirir waton. 
And >Yt tLe «oei4l tucbiiKry of the Brahman, the 
unplayable regime of castes which rdlecled from top 
to bottom the relmtlrae rigor of tJie energy of the uni* 
Tem, waa shattered by the revolt of love. Half a 
century after the incunioQ of AJexandrr, the emperor 
Aaoka waa forced to follow the lead of the multitudes 
and er(i*t eighty-four diousand tenipin in eomineraors- 
tion of (V mao who had never spoken of the gods. 

flow long did Buddhism laal In InJlu^ Seven or 
eight oenturies. perhap*—an hour of the life of throe 
BKiltituileH wIiOHe history, w it evolvee is the paat and 
In tlir future, seeisj aa infinite and aa eonfuard aa thrir 
Bwamiing in apace. Io<lia returned, injcnaibly, to 
Ihc Vedir gods; the Braliman, supported by the 
prince, rebuilt the social pyrannd and swept from the 
earth nmn's hope of paradise. Buddhism took refuge 
ia the aoul of a few emobites and, beyond the fron- 
tiers of India, was to cohq urr Asia. Thus Ch HsUanity, 
horn of the Semitic Ideal, was lo conquer the whole 
Occident, save the Hebrews. A revolution does net 
vanquish (he fundamental instinct of the surrouniiinga 
that provoke it. 

It was from the depths of the Indian nature itaolf 
(hat the miterialislic mysticism liad risen again lo 
itille ail the desirce for humanity aroused by Buddhiiu. 
The (empirs with which the rrowiU of neophytes 
bad sown the soil of India brought (hum, stone by 
ftoDe. to submit anew to the rituahsation of the primi* 
live beliefs, which did not ceaae lo be source of their 
emotions. The Buddhistic monument, properly so 
called, has almost disappeared from India. The 
fopes, the great reliquaries of brkk. are perhaps the 
only edifices not dedicated to a god having a material 
figure. And yet the bislory of Buddha, the whole of 
his life as it was passed among tbe animals and the 
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foKste, is sculptured on Ibe door. The the 

basijicas tlmt wrre built about the firet century, 
already have capitals coinposeO of saima) figures. 
Wheo SakyaiDuni himself appears in thr. aanctuary. 
his teaching is forgotten and an instinctive seosnali^ 
overcomes the moral needa. 

\Vhat did it matter to the crovds of India? They 
needed forms to love. The Brahmans ha^l no diffi* 
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culty in conquering, ^^ero they even conscious of their 
victory, and did the nuserable multitude feel the defeat 
weighing upon its hope? 'H'aa there a victory? Was 
thera a defeat? Is not defeat the abdication of the 
real nature that has been developed by our geograph* 
Icai surroundings and the great secret atavism that 
binds us to the very depths of our history? Is not 
victory the triumph within us of that imperishable 
nature through which alone the conception of the life 
that is native to us can be manifested? Was a single 
Buddhistic temple destroyed, a ringle believer perso* 
cuted? Perhaps not. In India, the religious spirit 
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dominate dofma. Ooa tide nsee aft«r u)oCb«r aod, 
«n the sb^re, leave* setireed, abeJla, new corpsea. new 
palpitation livn. Rverything is minted aad eooiuied 
—the Brahman oilciatea in the Buddhistic temples 
and venerates the statue of Buddha as well as those of 
Sbiva> Brahma, and VUhnu. A n^ven uoderground 
temple, begun in the first periods of Buddhism, con¬ 
tinues to 'm dug out when the Ttriais, after the Per* 
nans aad the Arabs, have imposed Islam on half of 
the Indians, 

n 

For the Indians, all nature is divine and. below the 
great Indra. all the gods are of equal power and can 
threaten or dethrone the other gods, concrete or 
abstract-^the sun, the fungle. the tiger, and the ele¬ 
phant; the forces whkh create and those which destroy 
^war, love, and death. In India everything has been 
god, everything is god or will be god. Tlie gods change, 
they evolve, they are born and die, they may or may 
not leave children, they tighten or loosen their grip 
CO the imigioation of men and on the walls of the toeki. 
^liat does not die, in India, is faith^^he immense 
faith, frennied and confused under a thousand names; 
it changes its form ceaselessly, but always remains tbc 
same immeasurable power that urges the masses to 
action. In India there came to pass this thing; thaU 
driven forth by an invasion, a famine, or a migration 
of wild beasts, thousands of human beings moved to 
the north or to the south. There at the shore of the 
sea. at the base of a mountain, they encountered a 
great wall of granite, llieo they all entered the 
granite; in its shadows they lived, loved, worked, 
died, were boni, and. three or four centuries afterward, 
they came out ag^. leagues away, having traversed 
the mountain. Behind them they left the emptied 
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rotk, iti eftOrries Lollowed out in over; direction, iU 
atuiplured, cbUeied walls. lUi natural or arli^jal 
pUlart turned into a deep laeework with ten thousand 
Lorrible or obanmn; without number and 

without name, m», women, beasU—a tide of anirnd 
]ife moving in the gloom. Sometimes when they fouztd 
no clearing in Ihmr path, they hoilowed out an abyss 
in the center of the mass of rock to shelter a liUfe 
black stone.* 

It is in these monolithk temples, on their dark walls 
or on their soobumt facade, that the true genius of 
India expends all its terrific foree. Here the confused 
speech of confused multitudes makes itself beard. 
Here man confcases unresistingly his strength and his 
nothingness. He does not exact the affirmation of a 
determined ideal from form. He Incloses no system 
in it He extracts it In the rough from formlessness, 
according to the dictates of the formless. He utilises 
the indenUtions and the accidents of the rock. It is 
they that make the sculpture. If any room is left he 
adds arms to ths monster, or cuts off his legs If the 
space is insufScieDt. If an enormous wall of rock sug¬ 
gests the broad masses of monsters that he has seen 
rollisg in herds, rearing thw heads oo the banks of 
the rivers or at the edges of the forests, he cuts the 
wall into great pure planes to make an elephant of It. 
Wherever, b; chance, the hollows and the projections 
occor, breasts swell, haunches tighten and move; the 

‘lie OISMnliao *0 msr IS ii|mu • ^ «r Ahsu— 

Skl>» «*d hr<*ei—wild Ite IMWB SwiHr Iss b«sb MtSeiwsd M (» 
lliisMorisIfeia tkrtfwi a(K«^ 

iMks MiaUt « pufJ «( Ahuiadi* NUfe Tl«w«. IV seted of 
ledian paalaa k Bate rHofW W rMbw, it eMtieww. It haa sM rraarf 
to Uk* lU msiriUw Fm tir todiw artha mJ kfaaS* Ikat it wat^ 
aMaWs ia ibe wofS of (be iweaMvijiw a patoaad 

tnaiaarSnly, aatd •acardiSf U lb* UadUoal fwM R«^a aetf lado- 
FwaM ui. No S» <X I'M Mawir. Pab'W^. 1B14.) 




AjurtK (a C«Blury B.C, la n C«Attiry A^). Sbiva ud 
P«rvati Pmco. Copy, by Koad* L«] Bom. 
(Voe^Toffs CoHdStM.) 
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of Biea or beftsts» combat, prayer, violence, 
and ^Ura«i» are bom of matter that aeenu iUelf to 
be sutfuaed with a vaf ue intoxicatioji. Ilia roots of 
wild planU may split the fomu. tiie blocks may crum- 
Ua. actioo of auo aod water may gnaw tbe stooe. 



BMVi>iUiw«a (n Cabay). Tbs p*at Uapk, s pDar, 

Yet tbe demeoU will not oiiaile aJ) Uieee llvee with the 
confueion of the earth more tueeeeafuliy than the 
aeufptor has done. Sometffflaa. in lodia. ooe hods eQO> 
mous mushrooBU of stone in the depths of the forests, 
shining in the gre e n shadow like poisonous plants. 
Sometimes one finds heavy elephants, quite alone, as 
moasy and as rough skinned as if alive; they mingle 
with the tangled vines, the paaaea reach their bellies. 


f 
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flow«re ud cov»r th^m, and av*n vhen Ut^ir 

d«bns shall have retura«d to tbc «arth they will be nu 
more completely abeorbed by the tntoucaUon of the 
fomt 

The whole of Indian genius lies in this never^ttsfied 
need for setting matter in motion, in this acceptance fji 


AuiuVAn. Wonea la sdwatM. 


the elentents offered by matter, in this indifterence to 
the fate of the forms that it has drawn from matter. 
Before tbe art that reveals to us this genius, one must 
not look for the e«:pre«ion which the Egyptian gave 
to his metaphysical system, an evpresaioo that was 
imposed, perhaps, upon the sculptor, but was none 
the less real; we must not look for the free expression 
of a social philctsophy, as among the Greeks. AVhat 
we have‘here U the dark and troubled expreaaion- ■ 
anonymous and profound, but immeasurably strong 
for that very reason-^of the intuitive paatbeism of the 
Indian. Man is no longer at the oeotcr of life. He 
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tf oo lon^r that dow«r of the whole world« whioh hae 
slowly set itself to form oad mature him. irio* 

gled with all thin^. he is on the same plane with all 
things, be Is a particle of the mfinite, ooithvr more 
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nor less Important than the other particles of the 
inhnlte. The earth passes into the trees, the trees into 
the fruits, the fruits Into mao or the animal, man and 
the animal into the earth, the orciJatioa of life 
sweeps along and propagates a confused universe 
wherein forms arise for a second, only to he engulfed 
and then to reappear, overlapping one another, pal* 
pitatiog. peDetraling one another as they surge like 
the waves. Man does not know whether yesterday he 
was not the very tool with which be himself will force 
matter Co r^ease the form that be may have to- 
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monoyf. Eveiythfoj; is Dt^rvly ta 4pp«W4ace, ud 
usuier the diversity of kppeftn&eM BrabmA» the spirit 
of iJie vorlJ, ia ft uoity. To b« sure, man bos die 
mystieftl intuition of uoiversftl teftoftformism. Through 
transmigralions, by passing from one apprarance to 
•nether, and by raising within himself, through eufering 
and combat, tJie moving level of life, he *ill doubticaa 
be pure enough one day to annihilate himself in 
Brahma, But. lost aa he Is in the oeean of mingled 
forms and energies, doee he know whether be ia still a 
form or a spirit? Is that thing before ui a thinking 
being, a living being eves, a planeti or a bslag out in 
stone? Cicrminatlon and putrefaction are engendered 
unceaaingly. Everything has its heavy movement, 
expanded matter beata like a heart. l>o«e not wis- 
dem ceiiaiat in submorgiog eneaelf In it. in order to 
taste the intoxication of the unccnacieus as one gaiiM 
posansion of the force that stirs In matter? 

In the virgin foreals of the south, between the hral 
of the sun and the fever of the soli, faith caused the 
tempisa to spring two hundred feet into the air. multi* 
plied them from generation to generation, nod sur* 
rounded them with ever-growing inclosures, whoae 
position was ooostantly changed. 3ueb an archl* 
teeture could not issue from a souroe Isas powerful and 
leas dim than the grottos hollowed out of tbs depths 
of the rocks. Artificial mountains were raised up, 
graded pyramids, wbereiB the thicket of forms moves 
as If alive. One Is templed to aay that there was no 
plan for the eonstructioa of these forests of gods, 
as they bristle like cactus and evil plants, as they 
pressot profiles like the backs of primitive monster*. 
They seem to have been thrust up from the crust of 
the earth as if by the force of lava, it must have re¬ 
quired ten thousand laborers, working together and by 
their own inspiratioo. but united by ther fanalicisiD 
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aad thnr dMtres, Co build tKe«« tiUnlc pJatfornu, 
ctrve them from top to bottom, cover them with 
sUlun as <lense u tile lives of the jungle, end support 
them Iq spece on the Mriel festoon of tlie lecelike 
ogives end the inextriceble sceffolding of the columns. 
Here ere sUtuee upon sUtues, colonnedes upon colon* 
nedes; thirty styles ere singled, juxteposod. super- 


KAHmujreea <Tm Coiinv)' Bss*Mm{ ee th« fvk. 

impoeed. The columns mey be round or squere oi 
polygtmel* in neetions or nonolithtc, smooUi or fluted or 
covered with cerviog tbet hea u eppeerescc of denger. 
liko messes of reptiles moving in oily circles, like pus* 
tulee ihet tbrob end rise, like bubbles bursting under 
leoves spreed over e beevy weter, Tliere, es every* 
where In Indie, tbe infinitely little touches the infinitely 
big. Whetever the power of these temples, they seem 
to heve sprung from the eerth through the power of 
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th« seMOiu, uA ftt the Aame tim« to bnve b«en c»nyd 
out jninutfly lilw m ivory scu]ptur«. 



{mi CtBlur/). Koeolkth3e Om-kW 


* *ftlL deUil. 


Porm« 4r< everywhw, tuhf'i btuvlirfs ut «v«ry* • 
wher«, from the eurroundings of the tempos to their 
eurnmit, oo the inner wails, and ofteo oo the top of the 
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cqIuouis wh«rv the whole of bumtnitj'. miogled with 
the wKole of wiimel life, ftupporU the burden of the 
enUbiature:) and Uie roofi. Everything may serve to 
carry a aLatu<*» ewrything may awell into a £^re—the 
eapilala, the pe<liinenU. the columna, the upper «Ugee 
of the pyramids, the stepa. the balustrades, die ba&U' 
ters of atairwaya Formidable fftoups rue and fall— 
rearing home, warriorm human beings in clunten like 
grapes, eruptioiu of bodies piled one over the othrr, 
trunks and braochea that are alive, crowds sculptured 
by a siiigic movement as if spouUog from one matrls, 
One has the impreieion that the old monoliUiic temple 
has been violeotly twirled and shot out of Uu earth. 
Save in the more recent epochs when ha modeled 
bronses of astonishing tnidemesa. firmness, oad ele* 
ganoe. the lodian has never conceived sculpture aa 
being able to live independent of Uie construction that 
it decoratrs. It seems a confused mass of buds on the 
body of a heavy jdant. 


m 

Bvea out of doers, oven in the full daylight, thrm 
forma are surrounded by a mysterious obscurity. 
The torsos, ths anni, the legs, and the beads com* 
mingle—wbeo a slalue itsdf has oot tsrenty amis, ten 
legs, four or five faces, whoa it is oot laden with all 
thw aspects of tenderness and fury by which life 
reveals itself. The depths of the sculpture uadulato 
heavily, as if lo force back Into tbs moving eternity 
of primitive matter the still unformed beings that 
attrapt to emerge from it. We see writhing larvia. 
vague embryos; they seem incessant and successive 
attempts at gesUUon which start and miscarry in the 
inlcsicatJon and fever of a loU that continually create*. 

As one views tUa sculpture bom near by one roust 
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Dot attempt to find io it t^« scientific nodcli&j; of the 
E^^tians or the philosophic modelios of i^dlas, 
although E gy pt and, to a greater de g ree, the Greece 
brought in by Ateumder, profoundly mfiuenced the 
first Buddhistic sculptors, perhaps even to the extent 
of revealing them to themselves. Sculpture is no 
longer considered in its planvs and its passages, save 
summarily and by instln^. It might belter be defined 
io terms of piinliog, for in these gigantk bae^reliefs 
light aod ^de play a vital and continuous part, as 
if a brush moved over them to soften aod caress them. 
But Hindu painting, itself, while pre se rving the quail* 
ties of materiality that are io the sculpture, is perhaps 
more purified by the mind. The paintiBg is usually 
the work of the monks; Buddhism has left a clear 
□npriot on it And later on it is especially io painting 
that, when Islam arrives, the iaflftence of Persia makes 
itself felt From the great Buddhistk dccorstiorts to 
the Mussulman miniatures, the spiritualization of the 
work sometimes touches the rarest, the highest, the 
most human harmony. One may not assign a place 
lower than *ti«» of the great classie works to the free* 
coes of Ajunta, in which the lyrical pantheism of the 
Hindus seems to fuse, for an hour, the spiritual radiance 
of Egyptian paifitings and the moral Intoxication of 
the old ChiDM artists. By s kind of ethnic paradox 
the great paioting of India would seen nearer to the 
linear rhythms, which are the chief preoccupation of 
the Egyptiafi or Greek sculptors, than Hindu sculpture 
itself, for the latter seeks to tnrvsfer to Rone or metal 
the fiecting. Bowing modeling of the painter, Whes 
we compare this sculpture wiA that of the anonymous 
workmen of Thebes or with thst of the AtbeoiAD mas* 
ten, we find something fa it that is absolutely new. 
that is difficult to define iw wnethiDg like the obscure 
fermentation in a crucible, as compared with the 
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Unpidity of t The modeling Aims at move- 

mcnt rat}ier U>an at form. It U Dev«r couaklered in 4& 
is^ated way nor in iU attract relationships with tha 
nei^hborio^ figum. Material passa^ unite the 
6fnires among themaelvea; they arc aJways heavy 
with atmoapbere: the bac3(||TOund is always fdt; 
other hgum partly absorb then; the modeling k 
fluctuabng and billowy, like the mass of the leaves 
when labored by the wind, ^'hat models the rock, 
wbat rolls it into storm wavee. Is deairt and despair 
ssd enthuslasin. It undulate* like a crowd raviahed 
by voluptuoueaene and fury. It awrlls and grows tense 
like the tonto of a woman as she feds the approach of 
love. 

Aj we have obacrvad» ft U Ibe movement and net 
the form that interostj the Indian sculptor^ aad so wo 
do not Ami him leeklog harmonies of reistionships or 
clearly stated abstractioea. but cxprcMive maaseo 
which give an intoxicated, florid Image of tlie wholo 
world) and no longer seek for an equilibrium be 
tween tlie law* of the univerao and the lew* of the 
mind. Dy flashes, veiled by obscurity and by torpor, 
one can doubtless find everything In this art. over* 
lapping the neighboring elemrat, opprvislng it or being 
oppreased by it; one can meet with brief jKs of con* 
sciousness and eudden sUrta from the most rudi* 
nkeaUry rrallsn to the highest idealism. Wbe& one 
sees them isolated oae note* the special quality of the 
figures, eepeolaUy the figures of women, innumerable, 
gentle, religious, and yet formidable in tbeir grace, 
their sensuality, their carnal beevlneai. At every 
mom e nt they give evidence of tbe effort—gigantic, 
vague, but ofleu of a mighty fervor—toward a higher 
adaptation to tbeir rde in humanity, The rffp of 
India loves to see the waist bend under the weight of 
the breiuts aad the hsunebca. be likes long tapering 
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fonns and the on^e weve 0 / the muscles m e inc^ve* 
loent surge* through the whole body. But this hymn 
to the more tender toms of beeuty is lost in the cl&raor 
of the uolvrtue. At one &nd the seme time be cen 
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e<lore IndrA. the nupretne being; Br«hmft» the creetor; 
Shivs, the destroyer; KrUlins. the redeemer; Surys, 
the light of day; who is love; Servssti. 

who is seteocc; and the horrible Kali seated in puti^ 
facUoD aad the clotted blood of his victims. He can 
adore the teo incemalions of Vishou and ifae crowd of 
heroes and moosters of his iaBense mythology and of 
the national epics. Havana, Sougriva. Haooumat. and 
Ananla. He can invoke Runa, the lacomiptible hero 
who would have led the Greeks to the threshold of 
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diviQit7. Ratn&uaolyoM 
ulol more in the prodigious 
puntiieoD, 4D idol lost 
smonR the ^Is of feeim* 
dity uid dcBtii. On his 

walls he can bring toiifether 
ferocity and tn<lalgencei 
asceticKin and lubricity, 
fomicittrons and 
ships; be can mingk ob* 
aocDity and heroism. 
Heroism aiul obscenity ap* 
pear no mare important 
in the life of the univeree 
than the fighting or mating 
of a pail U insects in the 
woods. Kverything is on 
the some plane. W’Ly not 
let instinct spread out 
through nature with the 
indifierenoe of the ele¬ 
mental forces and. in its 
onrush, sweep away mo¬ 
ralities and systems? 
Social idealism is vain. 
Impassible eternity wears 
away the long effort of 
mao. The Indbm artist 
has not the time to bring 
the human form to its 
realisation. Everything 
that it coataios is coo- 
taioed as possibility. A 
prodigious life animates it 
-^n embryonic life, how* 
ever, and one that seema 
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cmdemaed never tQ cbooee between the confused solid* 
Utlons of tlie efierfoes of the will and the eoergies of 
Che Msse*. Man will change nothing of hb Bnal de^ 
tiny» which ts lo retun eooner or later to the uncon* 
•clous and the fonnleas. In the fufy of the aensea or 
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the lotmobility of contempUtloo, be niift therefore 
deacend unresiitiaily into the cLaoa of the clemcnta. 

The withdrawal of the Indian eoul from preoeeupa* 
tieo with uorality. its paothrictic eonfusloa and dis¬ 
order, cut it off almoat constantly from the great 
abstract coostructtons that eharactsrke the aapiratioQ 
of the ancient peoples of the Oocident. In India, tho 
eye doea not seise tbinga in their enaemble until it has 
taken in all their details. In Egypt, the desert, the 
herisoD, and the straight line of the river, aa In Greece 
the winding bays, transparent waters, and the 
clear-cut cresta k the hills, had made of man a meta* 
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pbfsinAD or » p|ulwopKer» loving tHe rhythm or Cbe 
anuous contifiuity that be observed in tLe univene; 
but here it requir^ too many days to reach the moun- 
tams, the rivers were too va.<it and too muddy for one 
to see to their depths, the loresU were too denK to 
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permit the eye to take in at once the harmooious line 
of the trees, the outline of their leaver, the true form of 
the creeping aoimals that appear only In.a flash, to 
flee from death or to Inflict it. Man is surrounded by 
an unpassable barrier of luxuriant life, the eye is das^ 
sled by the ceaselessly broken and mingled ct^ore aod 
linea of flowers that rsin sparkling dust, of vinea. of 
beasts fantastically marked; one is caught up in the 
feverish spirit of the germs of Ufe and death that rod 
under the ocean of leaves. The disorder of the material 
worid of the Indies intoxicates his soul and brings him 
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to that pantheistic myslicl&m that every eenaual beio; 
can fee] Heinf within bim m supreme momenta of 
love» when, through the embrace of the woman who 
ytelda to hits, he feeb the coniiksed aad real oresence 
of the universe. In the arehilecture of India we must 
not aeek that linear abstraction which, by Its eon* 
tinulty, expresses the visible rt^ythm of life; what la 
soucht and found is life lUelh gathered up hastily 
and pressed pell-mcJI into form. It is pan of the 

S evering skin ef the earth from which it was tom. 

0 unity of the world Is expreased in it by the heaping 
up at one point la space ef everything that belongs to 
life, from the densely populated noil to the aolitude of 
the heavens, and from Ibe motionless mountains to the 
roll of the seas. 


However, to the north and th« northeast of India. 
In die reglans where the foresla are leas heavy, where 
tlie glaciers are nearer, aad the jungle is cut into here 
and there by great deoert sptcei, the synthesis was 
infinitely leas irmtinctive, more abstract, and therefore 
more sober. It wm by this route, indeed, tliat Greece 
bad entered India, as Home came later, and Bysantiuoi 
and Persia which, from the de|>ths ef its history, 
brought the memory of Assyria, hi Ghaldea, aa<l per* 
baps of £gypt With Persia also rwine Idam, a spiritu¬ 
alising force that dkl not love the images and despised 
the idols. Pinally, by way of Lisbon and Venice, there 
came the Occident of the Gothic age and cf the ftenais- 
sance. But India is a crucible so ebullient in its heat 
that for centuries it forced Idsm to submit to its genius, 
to cover the walls of its mosques with living arabesques 
^lotus. flowering vines, figures of men and of monsters. 
The Greek statue, hastily Iniitatcd by the flnl sculp- 
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t4jr», WM forgotten u quickly w tt h*d brcooie known. 
The <jiiquieting el^tcce of the works thst it iiutpired 
was only a prelude to the retaliation soon to be made 
by a seosuality intpoaible to re>itr«n. lliough capti¬ 
vated for a moment by the unbounded grace and 
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reason a! the Greeks, India was to manifest its own 
power through the wandering smile of the mouths, 
through the smothered Same, the enervatfoa. and the 
ascetic tliinnca of the bodies. IV’beo northern India 
carried iU religioa into the south, it also brought with 
it the pure column that had supported the luminous 
pediments on all the acropolis^ of the Occident. 
But the column was to be overwhelmed by the extrsva* 
gant growth of the living forests of stone, India assim¬ 
ilated evecything. transformed everything, rjbmerged 
everything under the mounting tide of her ever-moving 
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force. Grudioce oivilisfttions pused ov?r ber ftod 
towtd licr dc8«rti and hrr vomIs wltit th« Cftdaven of 
eities. U'Kat ouitur? Here n«i(ll«r time couota, nor 
men. Bvolutkm returns upon itwlf at every mouent. 
like a aea. Uie Ujodu soul is elemally mobile, between 
fixed shorn. At no moment can one say, here the race 
ascends, hen jj its apogee, here its fall. In the erueible 
sooK Bul>«lance8 nrelt, others are liquKl and burning, 
and others cold and hard. India U the enigiua. the 
protean, iinaeltable being without beginning and with* 
out end, without laws and without purpoaes, mingled 
with everything and yet alone in Uie Intoxication which 
cannot exhaust. 

Thus the aristoermtic and moM abstract art of the 
north, although we may find in it traces of the Medlter* 
ranean cfvillsatioaj), from Chaldea and Egypt to feudal 
and neopagan Europe, remains at bottom as Indian 
aa the art ^ the DrAvldiarm of the south. As it rises 
from the Dekkan toward the Hinulnyai, the pyramid 
becomn rounder. Zn central India its lioss becomo 
curves, and though it is still striped like the skin of the 
tigers, it is ieits laden with omameritB and is almost 
without statues. In llie valley of the Ganges, the 
curvature, upon contact with the Wnian dome, is 
more pronounced and the vault, built of fiat stonca in 
tiers, take* on the fom of the cupola or of the kiosk, 
■upported by frail pillars bemispherical, evokl, stoeky, 
praased down or swelling out, polygonal or circular, 
sometimes bare like those of the mosquea. or carved 
and capped will) turbans like those of the Dravidian 
pyramids—the domes look like enormous fat tubercles 
bulf iog with spongy matter. The form is just such a 
one as Indian sensualism has at all times desired. 
India. laod of ruins that it is, must have seen the com* 
piete diaappearaoce, a Ihousaod years before our era, 
of edifices that much rvaembled those forests of bul* 
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boos doixi««, templn» or m*\JSoleumi thftt shp wbs still 
buildiiii; ID our da^. Tb« Eamsy&na speaks ire^umtly 
of ''palaces whose while peaks (osm into hearts 
cloud." 

Even before the domination of the Great Moguls, 
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the Tartar smperon, who oaine at the begimiiDg of 
modem timss m impose order and peace od Dortheni 
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lndjt» (}i« t«zBple of the buin of the Gtn^ elroAdy 
W, despite its iraUth of orstiornt, & cherecter of 
e<]uiljbriuen sod of abstrscf unity tbst oae never finds 
io the south. The sensuelism of the Indisns, which 
ceused the nuUiers sculptors to eater the mountsdns, 
^rmmstes in the consciousoees of the north io tra^> 
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dies, in pocou, in hymns of words end of stone. But 
U the wells sre borer, the forme more peoceful end 
retiring, if there sre longer eilenccs. snd if the dome is 
more sbstrsctly cslculsted. the temple receives its 
viaiton with more reserve, the mystic intoxicstion is 
less besvy. In the south whst spoke was tlie itrofouod 
soul of India, s wild murmur which we hear through* 
out the whole existcaec of this people, snd which 
breaks out spootsneously st every place that it inhsbits. 
la the north the voice of the hifher castes donunstes 
the chorus of the people, snd does so with infinitely 
more msicsly. power, and splendor beesuse thcee 
csstes grew from the soil of India like a natural vege. 
tation and because they were able to build up the 
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ino«t graodioM p}u1o»opbic ayotii«sii tbut bw 
ever conceived. 

TXe seesu&l rkhnew of tbe sduUi, purified by tbe 
isetAphyBica] spirit Asd rArefied by the Arutocratir 
spiriC u (ouod sgaui in the detAiU of omAmcnt in the 
•AQCtuAriei. AS soon as one hAi crOAsed tbeii (Jireshold. 
The temples of Central lodiA have pillars m finely 
cut u glAMware. and the archeA that carry their forests 
of »Ute cupolas to the heavens turn into lace under 
the hands of tho aculptora; and yet* despite the over- 
min^ science of the decorators, these buildings 
express • living faith, la the laonaTchtes of the north, 
on the coDtrary. the vanity of the rajahs throws so 
luzuHous A gament over the artists' enthusiasm that 
its bareness and also the best of its human vsdue are 
lost tbfrther. There are Uenplea stulTed «Hth gods of 
sliver ond gold, whose eyes are rubies or diamonds. 
Drops of fire gleam in the shadows; the royal robe of 
the tlgen. the Iridescent plumage of Irofucal forests, 
their ^ven. and the shining tails of peacoeka Incrust 
the slioatbing of metal, ivory, or enamel that covers 
the pUlam and the walls with emeralds* aioethyats. 
pearls, toposrs. and SApphiree. It is as art cf externals, 
and its ufivaryiag uagnifleence is of a paler light than 
that of statues in a temple underground. The spirit 
of feudal India is ratlier in the great rcelangular 
castles, bars and austere, dosed in like fortresses, 
defended by high towers, and cuiraawcl with poJy* 
chromed enamel; it is is the palaces of whJto marblo 
by the silent waters. 


The Occident of the Middle Ages, the Occident of 
the fortresses and the Roniajiesque buildings, is cer¬ 
tainly less out of place in the hierarchicAl Indio of the 
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nortk Uian In th« dfsiocnlic Indlft of the south. In 
one place aa in the other, tb« abstraction devendi 
from tlie dominatinf; oinsses (o crush the miserable 
classes beneath the petnded aj^mbol of its erteroal 
poiver. But the HeUenic 
Occident wherci on the 
contrary, the abatr&ction 
rose from the masses to 
express jta inner pcvec 
through the voice of the 
heroes—the Hellenic Oo* 
cident and also the Ooth ic 
()cci<lent would more 
easily recognise the trace 
of their dream if they 
followed tile torrent of 
ideas that croosrul the 
mountains, the swamps, 
the virgin forests, and 
the sea, to spread to ths 
peninsula of Indo'China. 
to the Dutch Imlies. an<l 
to Java. The sprca<l of 
Indian ideas in wilnenseil 
in the gigantic tem)iles 
that cover Java; itissecn 
even mom in the for* 
treeses, the palaees, and Knaas Aar, ITeed of Beddhs. 
the temples absorbed 

little by little by the jungles of Cambodia, the home of 
the mysterious race of the Klimers. They lived in a 
country leas overwhelming than India, for, despite the 
denteness of tlis forests, the undergrowth was certaluJy 
less redoubtable, the fruits were more abuodant. the 
riven more full of tish, and life was easier and freer. 
Moreover, the metaphysical and moral life of China had 
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C 91 DC to pv« something of jts p e a ce to the trouble 
aii<l hea\7 atnoApbcre of tr^ical nature. Xfully, dvr 
or six huodred years after tbe disappearance of Bud* 
dbisin fro>n Hindustan^perbaps about the tenth century 
of our ein. the Khmer people were atill Buddhists, as 
were the people of Java, Among the latter the decora* 
live sculpture of eestem Asia, sendiog forth one of its 
most heavily laden branches^ causes t!^ raonucoenU of 
Java to bloMO from (49 to bottom with bas*reli^s as 
mobile as paintings. The moral epic of Buddha unrolls 
in them amid perfumed foRsU crowded with fruit, 
with birds, and with beasts, among choruses and mu- 
skiaru* who furnish accompammeot to the nonchnlaot 
and lascivious grace of the womeo that pray and 
dsQce and people the intoucaled sleep of the god with 
abundant dmins. But the Khmer people, in its Dud* 
dhism. betokened a preoccupation with moral balance 
and with harmony that is practically unknown to the 
sculptors of the grottos of Ellom and of the pyramidal 
temples. 

The orgy of ornament, to be sure, never went farther. 
This was a necessary mult of the still denser, more 
flowery, and more populous forests of the country, of 
the humidity iriiich is warmer, arid of the fever which 
is more inloueating. But the ornament obeys a 
splendidly balanced rhythm. Twining lines of Sowers, 
of fruits, of vines, of palms, and rich plants creep over 
the walls from lop to bottom, over the sloping surfscea, 
over the tops of the doors, and up to Ihe Bummit of the 
four sides of the high tiaras of Brahma which here 
replace the Imlo-Persian cupola and the Dravidian 
pyramid; but the decoralii'c forms marry so well with 
the line of the architecture that they lighten it and seem 
to lift it to an aerial level of leaves, of winding stems, 
of hanging foliage that together form a silent, whirling 
rain of petals and perfumes. 
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Th« Kha«r Kulptcr gives 4 form to fill tAoM things 
which, ea ft tuie, atfike our ioiier ceoaibUity only 
tiireugb wbit we hear, what we taaU. anj wbat we 
feel. His carving trila of the murtniu’s, the gleams, aad 
the odon of tire foreit, the csdeneed sound of marching 
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troope, tow lonra of birds that coo their love song, the 
hoarse. duU rattk In the throats of witd beaetn as they 
roam through the jungles, and the Invisible fluid that 
circuUUf in the nerve* of the women wlio dance when 
the musjc drones and when voluptuous feeling mount* 
in thdr veins. The secret heati uf the world beats. 
tumiilluQusly and regularly, in the crowds tb«t pass 
under Impenetrable branches, whether they sing all to* 
gether or |>rrparT (or masaacrcs or the feast, for death, 
for justice, or for the buililiog of palaceS' And yet. in 
that inner order whkh gives tJusrt sculptural syu* 
phonies so much rhythmical alrength, everything Inter* 
penetrated without a break. The transmigratkrn of the 
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Uiinken of o»u»e» the rock to quirer. 

Antma] forms and ve^tsblc forms imm oqo into the 
other, vion blossom into fibres; reptiles, feet, and 
hands sprout and become lotus flowers. Wbat matter? 
The luxuriant univ'v«ree is ^ood. since the divine coun* 
tenanceof him who consoles appears behind every leef. 
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since he lovetl everythinf, down to the snakes thnn* 
acives. Tbe heroes, the clepbants, and the tifcra that 
guard the temples or border the svpnuee, the immeoso 
cobras with seven beads sirttehed out. that frame Iho 
pediments or creep along the balustrades, have an indul¬ 
gent visage and a welcoming smile, despite their clubs, 
their daws, and their teeth. Buddha is aU love. The 
forces of the earth have penetrated him to spread 
huBoaoit^' throughout bis being. And so, on tbe b ighest 
branch of black trees, full of pobonoua juices and 
swanning from roots to leaves with beasts that disUI 
death, there is a flower. 
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Th« of S*kyuuuni, from hU birth to bis sleep 
in Nirvuia, fluwrra oo the viJIs of the suictuArjes. 
Tlic Xbmer scuJplor grov/s tender over iJie god rnnn of 
the Orient even m, ot 4boiJt the Maie time, the Gothie 
ATtiM)! grcwa tender m he recoimli the birth end 

puiian of the god men of 
the Occident. Everywhere 
we i^nd smile* of goodoeee, 
everywhere open arms. 
iKaJ^ inclining eo friendiy 
shoidden, bands ciaepiaf 
geeUy, aod the ingenuous 
itsputee toward abandon 
aod confidence. Mao is 
everywhere in sewreh of 
man. The spirit of evil, 
Ravana. with the hundred 
hands from which plants 
and grasses are bom. whose 
feet tras'CTse forevto peo¬ 
pled with nninsls—the 
spirit of evil may come 
u|H)n the scene, innumer* 
able figures of men may 
struggle under avalanches 
k'MuBiAtT. Dwwaiiv* gfur*. of flowers, like the spirit 

besieged by the seduo* 
tiona of the earth. What 
malterf Against barkgrounda uf heavy trees, annica 
Biarch. Rama advaiKes acrou forests. Man will rnd 
by attaining, were it only for a moment, tbo aeeerd 
between hii aoelaJ life and liis moat tyrannical instincts. 
Neither bestiality nor ascetkUen. Not coly are the 
heroes of llie will surrounded by friendly flowers and 
Ibe fruits they may easily pluck from the hrsnehoa 
that bend over their passing, but there are even gar> 
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l&nd« of ntked btyfuiero* who itwftit then •! the end 
of their roed, each one different and aU the aane, 
dancing yet almoet motiont«0* aa they mark the riiythio 
of the miuic that one fueMee, the inner puliation ef the 

wave that runs Uixoiisb 
them. For the second 
tine iinea the origin of 
iB 48 > istelleetual effort 
and the joy of the «enMa 
aoom to agree for Uioapaoe 
of an hour. Furtive> so 
doubt* and more «ura- 
mary, but also fuller* more 
sueicali nore clogged with 
matter, heavier laden* and 
iDovisg against a back* 
ground of trees aod 
fowers* the modeling of 
Greece seems to suggest 
itself here and there. 

Thus, eternally balanced 
between its herc^sm and 
its sensuality* passing at 
every moment and with' 
out transition from the ex¬ 
treme of moral love to the 
9 * 7 A (fx CeshuyF), Detail extreme of material intox^ 
InwQelkeorhuMta cation* from the highest 

{ff«sh ¥ arUtoeracy of culture to 

the most impulsive aatia* 
faetiona of iutloet. the Irulian aoul wanders aeroai living 
forests of aentiment and ayateni m search of tbe law. 
In its eueable* and in spile of its oases of hope and 
of coo) sentimeat. it is peMioualio and cruel. The men 
of India have oo more need to inflict pain or death than 
other men. They are of the true human clay; they 
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Are loiemded with ve*kness» they Are Armored with 
iron And gold, they Are swept Along to love At one 
moment, to death at another, according aj the air they 
breathe brings them the odor of the trceA of the oceans, 
or of the deeertA. In every case, here as elsewberei the 
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loftiest energy end brute natter wed constantly' The 
manifeetstions of inalinct, whMi Is hurkd with all Its 
strength Into the immeojity of life, arouse the loftiest 
sentiment of superior natures. If. after much eulfering, 
the Indian aages rise above good and evil to gain indif¬ 
ference, it is because the crowd, in India, had plunged 
into the intoaieatioD or the horror of life without 
knowing either good or evil. 

As balance, for them, could be realised only at brief 
momeots in the average life of society, they sought it 
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outnde the coc<liti«Bi of that aocirtyi in iKf boaom of 
an inuDaasurabla harmony, «bere life and d«aLb, whoee 
origina and enda m do not knew, mingle their equal 
IKiwer* and know no other limlU than theataeWea. 
Let life, then, eahanat iuelf with llvjn| untQ death 
cornea! Let death, in ita putrefaction, cauie life to 
flower and rvflowerl Why ahould one try to infuae the 
enerfiea of nature into the harmony of oonsciauaneaaf 
Diadplined for o moment, the ncrgiea of nature will 
lake the upper hand again, and onee more wjj] roll the 
will and the hopaa of man into the confiued intoxica¬ 
tion of their regenerated youth' 
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N India. It in ntill ounclvc* tStt wc m«. 
If thcjrrBndioA^ pctBhiiixm. which mskca 
her plbMlic lanpiA^ ao iiito«tCHling, 
oprrM up to ut rttiioM io oursflvm that 
we had not explurcd. h dominatn u* 
from the Amt, because the rhythm of 
that lanjruaffe rrlatea iU aecretly. with aJI those other 
lani^uagea' that express Oeci«ienlal optimism. In 
China, on the contrary, we no lon^ undentand. 
AJthoufch it iorludea a third of mankind, this country 
is the most distant, the most Itwlated of all, \Vc ore 
Confronted with a method that escapes us almost 
absolulcty, with a point of departure (hat k not ours, 
with a that does not resemble oura, with o move* 
ment of life that has neither the sazne appearance nor 
f the same direction as ours. To rxaliae unity in the 
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•pirit ie, doublless, vh*t tbe Cbinef« tepds t^w»rd, 
•« «« do. But h« don not th»t unity the 
roods wbere we wek it. 

Cbin* hw not. bewever. remnined u cloMd u it is 
Slid to hove been. It mingled with Aryaniim inces' 
untly. to the poiol of producioif mixed civUissUeiu, 
w ia IndoChint and in Tibet, for example, where it 
allowed the rivers of love pouring from the Hindu 
•oul to carry a little of their <luquietiog ardor into its 
serious, positive. easy*goin^. and rather sullen eotil. 
It kne* the worlds that were the farthest removed 
from it. and the moot ancient. Rome trafficked with 
it two thousand years ago; Chaldea, twenty centuriee 
before Rome, taught it astronomy. Nearer to oui time, 
Islam aflected it to the point of bringing twenty or 
thirty millions of Chinese to the god of Mohammed. 
In the wteenth century, after the Mongol coo^^oesl, 
Pekin was perhape the most cosmopolitan and the moat 
open city in the world. The Portuguese and the Vene* 
tJans sent their merchants there, and the imperiid 
court had artists and savants corns from India, from 
Persia, and even from weetsro Europe, 

However, as far back as we look into the past of 
China, it seems not to have moved. The myth period 
of its life ends about tbe eentury of Pericles, perhaps; 
the apogee of its vital power oscillates between the 
flftii and the fifteenth century of our era. its deolino 
begins at the hour when the Occident is about to put 
Its stamp on history. But one must look cloeely to 
dialingutsli one or another of these phases of its aelivity. 
Tbe rnaterial teatiinony of its legendary period that 
comes down to us does not differ very greatly from 
what it is producing in our own day, and if its moat 
vigorous effort coirvcidee with that of the Middle Ages 
of tbe Occident, the fact would seem to dcmoostratc 
only the more cleariy—through the insensible peanages 
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UiaC AtUeh it to ib past and its present—*that it lius 
never come out of Its own Middle and tlut wc do 
not know when it catered upon them. In reality, it 
is the inner world of the Chmesc that has never oproed 
for us. It is in vain thot w« feel their social clvillution 
as more perfect than our own. it Is in vain that w« 
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admire the results among them of a moral effort that 
was as great u our own. Wc do not al ways understand 
them better than we do the ants or the bees. There 
is the same mystery, awe inspiring and almost aaered. 
Wby are we so made that wo can conceive only of our 
own mode of association and only our own meebeniam 
of reasoniag? W*helher the Chinese is superior to us 
or inferior is something that it is Impossible for us to 
say, and the prc^lem, thus presented, is without sig* 
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iiifie4nce. The Chinese hu followed nn evolutioa that 
we have not followed; he con»tilut«s « second branch 
of the homen tree that eeptrated from the firsi; we do 
not know whether their brAncbee will reunite. 

The IndO'Europeen world tumi. with all iUiaelinct, 
toward the future, llic Chineer world, with all ill 

coniiejeuanew, tuma toward 
the pMt. Therein Ilea the 
fuK which, perhapa. cannot 
be oroMcd. There is tbo 
whole secret of the power 
of eapanaioQ of the Occi* 
dent, of the hermitUm of 
China, of the atranje im* 
iwrsonaiity of ita plastic 
language. Takes ia the 
maas. China aho*a no 
change Id time, no move' 
ment io space. One would 
say that it npresaea a 
people of old men, o'vsidcd 
from infancy. Xt is never 
to himself that the Chineso 
looks for hia law; it ia to 
hia father, to hia grand¬ 
father, and, beyond hia 
father and gr«n<lfather. to 
the infinite multitude of the dead who govm him 
from the t|q>dia of lh« centuries. And in fact, it ia 
not the law that h« aaka, but the recipe for adaptinx 
himiwlf to the aurroundinga that nature has mnde for 
him, aurroundinga. moreover, which change but little. 

At Arat, one thiska of Egypt, of Ua geological and 
agricultijnl immobility, of its impersonal, collective 
art. hermctical and abstract. But Egypt ia realleaa; it 
cannot quench the Aamc that, despite the will of the 
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people, bunts from tli« besrt o( mAteri4l ui «hioK 
they worknl with such pession. Aa iaviocible idcAlisn 
crowdetl them to e horison whkh was distasteful for 
then to behokl. The Cbinose also evolved uoder out* 
suie influence, uotiueatienably, but around the eatne 
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fixed point. He remained practical and self<entered. 
narrowly mliatic, devoid of inaffinntion, nnd, in 
reality, without tleaircs. Where tlie Ecyplian people 
eufTrrs from Ibo domination of the phiwt and trie* to 
forget him by niplorinjt life ia its d^ths, the Chinese 
accepli without revolt the tyranny** llio beoevolent 
tyranny, we moy observe—of the mandnrin, because it 
in no wise disturbs tlie doting aatisfiction of his taslee. 
At least, we know nothing of the iotmemorial evolutious 
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wbkK uust have led him to that ^Ute of miail. Coo* 
fuciua rcf^uiaUKl morality once for ali; it reiiuiiiieJ i^xed 
m T«ry actwibic formulas and kept to lU tradltionaJ 
nit through the unquestjooui|r» dogmatic respect, 
ritualised and blind, that one owes to one’s pareata, Ca 
the pereote of one’s par* 
ents, to the dend parents 
of ooe's aoceetors. The 
upward inovementi 
which charactcriM life 
for us and prevents ui 
from arresting It la a 
definite formula, crya* 
talliaed, for the Chinese, 
into a form whkii is per* 
haps not always the 
same, but through which 
one gets bock to the 
aame principle, a fornt 
detcrminwl by this prin* 
ciple to the minutest 
detail. 'The Chlncue is 
satisfied with It, he has 
no need to seek any 
other principle. In real* 
ity. if he remaia* mo* 
tionleas. it is because he 
has so many nativo vir* 
tues and because bis laaginatioo atrophies through 
sever having to exert itself or to stniggle. He will 
receive without difficulty Ibn moral teachings of Bud* 
dhism and later on of Islam, because they are praets* 
caliy in agreement with the easeatlal part of wbat 
Coefueius brought to him. lo i}ic religios of Con* 
fucius hr wjl) find even Uie belief is Nirvana of the 
one and the fatalism of the other, and they will cause 
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him to lull into indiffereace vbatover momentary iia* 
pulaas toward revolt lie may havr. 

Ai tor back na ve fo into the dirtant childhood of 
China, we Hiul the mcc already molded to certain mcta* 
physical Abatractieni and certain moral entitiej from 
which all laUr forms of rapmiion will dcacend. The 
Aryan foea from the eoacreto to the abetrael, the 
Chinrac from the aVwtract to the concrete. With the 
Aryan, Uie scnrral idea is the flower of objective obser* 
valion, and abstracliwn is always a thin^ iu process of 
evohidon. With the Chlneaet the ^neril idea reems 
to precede the objective study of the world and the 
progress of the nbalractioo ends sharply as soon as a 
moral law suflicicnt to sustain m>cial relationships has 
appeared to Uie philosopher. In the Occident the sym* 
bol comes out of life, and frv^w Itself from life, little 
hy little, through progressive gcnoralisationa which 
are forever broadening, or wbkh start out anew on 
other ban. To China the symbol gowros life and 
shuts it in from every side. 

The ever-changing reality which the 
desiies, the idealistic conQuest which tem]>U liim, smd 
man's attempt to rise toward harmony, intelllgvncr. 
and morality seem to remain unauspeete<l by the 
Chinese. He has found, at least he thinks he has found, 
his mode of social relationship*. Why should ho 
change? Whm we <ienounce hii absence of idi'allsm, 
perhaps ws are only saying that his old ideal realised 
its promises tong ago and limt he enjoys the unique 
privilege of inainlaining himself in the moral citadel 
of wlikii be has been able to gain poasession, while, 
around him, everything ebbs away. decompviKW, and 
re*fonrui itaelf. However that mny be, we almll never 
see him approach form with the desire to nialte it 
express the ad^rtalion by the human being of his 
intellect and bis seosea to surrounding nature. That 
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ia whAt tKe vhole of ADPtent Mt abcJ ^ vbolo of 
RonuMAnce vt dldi but wh«n tb« Chloeae tuna to 
form, it is vritb ih« will to Jrtw from it * Un^iblo 
syoibol of hia moroJ od*|>tAljoA. He will tlwo^'S aim 
fit monl raproMlon, uil will do so without requlrirtf 
the world to furnish him with other elements thsn 
those whkh he knows in advsnce he will 6ad in it; bo 
wiU reejuiro no now re^rlslioo■ from the gestures 
whkh tnuulftte it. Morslily will be erystellised m Iho 
sentences thst guide him. He has only to treot nsture 
es it dietiensry whose psges he will turn until ho finds 
the physiognomies nnd Uie forms whieb, in their com* 
binstlon, are the proper ones to fix tho tewhings of 
the sages. The egiUiion of the senses so longer eomeo 
upon him save by surprise—when he studies the ele* 
menu of the plastk transposition too clomly. snd his 
eoence of fom. detached wholly from msterial things. 
00 longer serves him for more thsn the defining of 
ebstrsctioQS. Kk immobile art demonstrates sc<}uired 
truth, instead of affirming sew intuitions. 

To sum up, the Chinese does not study the material 
of the world that be may ask it to iosinict him, Kc 
studies it wheo he needs to objectify his beliefs in order 
to sitach D»re firmly to thero th« men who share 
them. It is true that he brings to this study gilts cf 
patience, tenacity, and alowneas which are beyond 
compatison, Tho ancient gropings of tho first Chinese 
artisU escape us. . . . One would say that for ten or 
twenty centuries they studied, in secret, the laws of 
form before demanding of form that it caprou tho laws 
of the spirit. 

II 

In China, plastic expression is a kind of eoDventional 
graphology analogous to writing, llie first Chinese 
painters were the Duddhist monks who, in the course 
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of tbo Moie eenturifs in which the Chri^ljM monks 
««re sftihcriaj; up the debris of the minJ of antiquity, 
cultivated In their monasterica the only Sower of hi^ 
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idcal'im that bloMoued os this imioovable soil for 
thirty eentuMs; ami note that Iheae first Chineae 
paintera were also writers. There were no other 
pwnten than the pocta, and they pamted and wrote 
with the same brush and caused the poem and the 
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to comment one od the olber mtermui«bly. 
Tbe kleognphie xifin^ which required * lifetime to 
Irim and which were clothed Ifi e kind of ipirilnal 
benuty lhal the ertieix eeised in the tenuity, the thick- 
new, or the complexity o( the block orobeaquex with 
which they coverwl the while poper, brotifrht them 
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little by little to hondk the l>ruah dipped in Jnillo ink 
with cocaumnute eOM. ^^'henever iLrlr poetry, horn 
of the Mme current of feeling m the ixiuiting, he<l felt 
the freehnne end the calm of Uie world around the 
monojterirm iaeUted in the upper velleya, the pointero 
who commented upoo tlile poetry looked upon the 
world with on innocence that hod never before been 
permitted, by their troditionol pbiloeephy, to Chlneoe 
artiale, I^ndMcrpe. Ihot uiatrument of liberation end 
coaqunt, opiiear^ to them suddenly. And at Uiat 
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moramt th« Buddhist muI fouod ia th«n iii most 
MKiie cxprcMon.* 

N«ver did the OklnM« pAiat^rVi despiU the brevity 
of their style, eo fer b> their pupili, the artistj of 
Nippon, ia the echemntiMd itylitnUoa of oeture. 
Here there was no question of decorating houaea or 
tempire. They iliuitrated poenw for thesudvea. in 
that profoundly gentle and yet profoundly egoistic 
spirit of the anchorite who has altAlucd to peace from 
the life of Uic pauioevs, The agitation of the citiee 
did not rtaeh them. The imagee. which they traced on 
the silk with a minutoneas that knew no laasitude, or 
fthieh they slowly brought to birth from the debs of 
ink that their brush preaied into the rice paper, often 
espreased nothing but the inner peace of the pbiJosc^her 
as be thumbs the writings of the sages, amid indidgent 
trees or at the edge of pun waters. They heard do 
other sounds than those d the torrents in the mouii* 
tain or the bleating of the herds. They loved the 
houn when the day is undefined, the glow of moonlight 
nights, the hesitation of the middle seasons, the mists 
that mount at dawn from the flooded rice fields.* 
They had gathered a freshness of soul like that of the 
morning in which the birds intoricatc themseivea. 

It is almost impossible to coDsider Cbiaeae painting 
nccording to that harmonious curve which, in the case 
of almost all the other schools, seems to sum up all 
the elements of the work: from its beginning, through 
the progremive npannon of the elements later on Into 
a balanced expmsaioa, and. later still, to their disorder 
nod their dispersal. According to the placci accoiding 
to the circumstances, the aspect of a century will 
change. Here, for example. Buddhistic hkrttlm iril] 
not appear, There, it will be proloaged up to the 
threshold of the modem world. Isolated id some region 

•/M. 
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Uiftt fur nwv from th« c«ot«n of lif«. or. in lh« 
depths of Mnn« wetUguordcd doiater. Lborou^y cut 
off from the aurrouncUn^ 

«or)d tbst I ivfs «nd moves. 

It eonetitnes Ukn two 
huodred yetn for t prov¬ 
ide to accept ftn<l to yield 
to the ientiments of on* 
other province, where they 
hsve already been forjot* 
ten. Atneng theTibeUna 
this is conaUnt. but it la 
also more cxpUcable. 

Korea, for example, al* 
ways lags behind China, 
whereas Japan, which 
jeapa over transitional 
ata^, can imitate at will 
either a form which dia* 
appeared from China ten 
centuries ago or one that 
is scarcely bom to*day. 

Tibet ii Impregnated by 
India. Turkestan by Per* 
sia. Indo-China by Cas^ 
bodia and l4oa. In China 
itself we find the same 
thing, areordlag to 
the dynasty, the 
school, the region, or 
the religion. A thing A«r CW-I) (*«*d half dr 

apart, as it u everj^ Cesiuiy). Kwta.Ya b ipftstoaa 
where, and almost im- (CfmU* CdfaWsa.) 
movable in lime aod 

^>acc. Buddhist art remains distinct from everything 
that is not itself. It weekena. cvid^tly. In proportioo 
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w fftith deMendi. but it ftill remainj distinct uid dJ^ 
tjuit» ft laapAife rvinbolic of tK* infinite and the uni* 
versfti, ft ipirituftJ Il^lcoiu^ntnted in a eeated liumwi 
form and flowing inexhftuatibty from all the eurfacee of 
ihftt figure. 

If we conaider Chineee painting in it» entirety and 
without fttlowing for ill loral attempts nt cmancipa* 
tion. the •rlificiftl aurvivaU from portod* when It 
juctumbed, and the general confiiaion of ite develop* 
inpnt, we may eay that Mine fifteen centuriee paaeed 
before (’Kinese egoiam consented to tear itaelf from the 
contemplative life. Only Uien could it go down to tLa 
torrent where the kingfisher witchea for his preyi or 
furtively approach the bough on which the nlghlingale» 
chilled by the dawn, ruffles his plumage as he rolls his 
last soh» or observe the hlachhirJs hopping on the 
snow. It was scarcely before the Miag dynasty, in the 
fourtceoth or is the fifteenth century, that the Chinese 
painters looked closely at the birds, the fishes, and the 
fiowm. as if to bequeath to Japan, which was ftsldog 
their mstruclien, the incomparable science with whicb 
two or three thousand years of practical and linme* 
diately interested observation had equipped tbcoi, 
With dlaroncertisg facility they disdained, at this 
moment, the eonveacional language that had made their 
art so glorious: they abandoned the disciplined liberty 
that enabled them to oxpresa abslracliona of sentiment 
merely by respecting and exalting the laars of liarmony. 

T,et us turn away from the birds, the fishes, the 
flowers, the thing! to be described In their physical 
aspects: let ui for the moment disregard the direct, 
pure, and clear porlnil* whose candkl praelrating 
glance astonutlics us: let us also forget the embroidered 
screens and the decorative paintings with thsir tremu* 
lous movement that recalls the flutter of wings. We 
then perceive what the great paioling of China iai 
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it invoUe# ouf spirit like * w«ve of musk. It eveWnit 
intimate and va^ie smsslioos. impoaaiblc to seise, 
but of a linutloBe profuiulity; they psMS one iota 
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aootKer, greduaUy tveliiog up until we are completely 
overcome by them, ^’e cannot discern their origin or 
t hei r eod. The forma in Chinese painting have the 
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4pi»<&rene« of sUll bdng partly in the cUsp of the 
pnmeval clay. Or oM might My that they appear 
through 1 tayer of water ao Umpiih m catm, that it 
does not dUturb the tone« which have been fixtd and 
inunobilixed uudet it for a tiiouMBd yeara. Whether 
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they leU uj of a poUeB of flower*, of the undefined 
•hade* OB the throata of hircis, or of the subtle colors 
that rise from the depths of ripeolBg fruits, the ailh 
pnutlings of OuBa have nothiag in eommon with tho 
object. They are states of the soul b the praseoee of 
the world, aad the object u OBly o ngn— deeply loved, 
certainly—which, accordioi to the way it acts end com* 
biaeo with other objects, auggeeti that atato of soul. 
The traodonnatiop is complete aod constant. And 
through it, when the Chlneac paints or ruther evokM 
things lihe the depths of the ocean, which he has 
never seen, he does It shth a poetry so profound that 
it creates rcalltv. Thus, oo a canvas the aiae of a oap* 
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bin. a heran hix pluma^ in the rnor&in^ ini»(~ 

end the immensity of space is sugjte&tcd. Space is 
the perpetual accomplice ef the Chinese artirt. It 
condenses around his 
paintings with such slow 
subtlety that they se en 
to emanate from U, The 
masters lay on their 
blacks and thrir reds with 
gentlensas and power, as 
if they were drawing 
them forth little by little 
from the patina of dark 
amber whieh they seecn 
to have foreseen and eal* 
culatcd. Children play, 
women pass, sages and 
gods converK, but that 
is never what one sees. 

One hears peaceful 
melodies that light on 
the heart in waves of 
serenity. 

But serenity, unfortu* 
nately. Is eshausted aa 
QuiekJy as is enlh^wiasmi 
for it also ti a result of T’am An (vn Cssisir). Tssb 
effort. When the Chinese «f TdwuvLina. blMttfvts. 

artists departed from the (£d. Omavm ITiwue.) 
original source* of their 

inspiration, they resorted to wine in order to attain 
the mental state prescribed by the asges, and In the 
arti6eial enthusiasm of the stimulant, in which they 
indulged more and more, they discovered their fire, their 
)oy, ^eir irony, their serenity even, la proportion to 
the amount they drank and to the turn of their minds. 
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Xn fraininjf mastny over theutselves dpstroyed 
theit ovn life. Prom century to century, nith the 
atrao^ elonnew that characterizes the activity of the 
Chinese, their painting. vKieh had been taken Into the 
aervioc of the imperial court as soon a» It left the 
monasteries, followed the evolution of their other 
means of expression. It turned to traditionalism, and 
did so witli an obstinacy especially danircrous. since, 
if painting is to live, it must remain the most individual 
of all languages Here it dsvrloped in an almost 
uDhreAtKihle atmosphere of formulas, of rules and 
canons abkli were written down in twenty tliouaand 
Works, co<les, hisloriea, lists of pmctitloners, titles of 
pktiires. and technical treatises that transformed the 
■rt of painting into ■ kind of exact science and engen* 
dered thousaucU of Imitators ond plagiarUts of an 
ability U>ycnd lielief. And ao Chi nese |>ajnting returned 
toitaoriginsastgmphicirl: It created enonnousquan* 
titles of models to whicli tlie artist could reaort for 
forms drawn In all their details and all their aspects, 
leaving liim only the work of grouping them. Th« 
capital vice of Chineae calligraphy, which arrests the 
development of the mind by blocking the exchange of 
ideas ond which carries abAntclion into puerllr soph* 
Istfy. reappeared In the last exp^eaiioo of the art 
which it had endowed with its first technical tool. It 
is the form of revenge which the objective world takes 
when It is forgotten too quickly. That intoxicalion of 
the spirit known to men who have rid thenwelves of all 
shackles w denied to him who has lost the right to seek 
other foms for his equilibrium than those In which hk 
ancestor found peace. 

m 

Here we have at oooe the aochor that holds firm the 
soul of China and its pitfall, The architecture of 



luniry. th^ und llic palaci'it. n^vf^Bl thin in tin* 

clctn'Bt lijjhU Kvprythinjr in lh«n i« prtroncwved 
nn<l itrtiAciftI» nmngcil fur iKf 4lcmoniilrHtton of a 
L'Fruin numWr of immFmonal rulea of mMapl^yfekK 
and conimon 


■m«e. Thfl falenoo and Uw ran 
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roofa, the bluM, iKo gfy«na. and the yellowa, ahiDing 
in ihp aim nmlrr the vri( of dust nlwayj hangioi over 
thena, exist above all for the joy of the eyes, although 
each one of them symboliaoi a tneteoroloftical pha* 
noinenon, or the foresUi. Ilir ploived land, the »aterst 
or some other strip of the earth’s robe. And if every* 
thing is blue in the temples of heaven, everything 
in the temples of the sun, everything >vllow in the 
temples of the earth, everything blur-white in the 
temples of the moon, it ia that there may be eslab* 
lished, between the harmonies of the ernaes and the 
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hArmonf<« of nature^ aa intfmatf and eontinuoua eo* 
h»r»nc«» in wliich the serenity of the heart flaea itself, 
becoiQvs immobile, and demonstratea to iUelf iU eerti* 
tude and neeesaity. But braeath the need for 
unity ond oaloineas, 
fftkhiem and miyiie 
l>atimtly assert their 
rifrhu. The i>taeinft 
wf the edil^ee, the jn* 
variably uneven 
number of roofs sy 
perimpoMd on one 
another and turned 
up at the comers— 
a memory of Mon^ 
tents—the litUe bells 
iioglio^atthsali^t- 
est breeze, the ozon- 
slers of terra cotta 
on the openirork 
comwas, the moral 
znaxinte painted 
everywhere, the 
ecrolle of gilded 
wood, the whole 
nsu of thorn bushes, 

arrises, crests, brUt- Anr (rm Crsiery). T«ab 

hng and olawlike a ChMen.Uaa. Ran. 

forma—everyth la I {£e. fUmw* 

shews bow con* 

slantly ths Chinese were concerned with attracting 
the genii of wind and water to the edifee and to 
the aeighboriM houses, or of keeping them away. 
We observe a similar idea in the great artiflcial parks, 
where all the accidents of the earth's surface, moun- 
tsios, rocks, brooks, cascades, forests, and Ihicketa 
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AK imiUtod to th« point of maniA. It ii as if tli« 
CbirwM vhn, outtids of tbs mfvi'r cliAnf« the orl^* 
iniJ Aipect of their native aMl,wrr« evpreasin^ the re* 
spuci it Inepirte ui them by bringing it down to tho 
•cale of humaa luxury. Thr Ohiiine people i< inora 
Bubmuaive ihan re]i|ioitii, more reepeotfiil thnii enUiu* 
aiaelic. It ie not that U Incke godi or ll)At it clocx not 
believe them to be real, 'rhoae men who culled llirm* 
aelvn the dbcipleB of llie profound Llo*Tsw> the Tao* 
iita, introtliiced among Utr Chinno ax many dlvinitie*» 
perhapa» as are bom nnJ die every day on the mI) of 
India. Moreover, all thoee belief b that are uiterpretcd 
only by the practiceaof popular supeiatition grind ono 
againni anolber and inlerpenelrate, lo that In the aemo 
individual we Blmoet always find them evisUng aide 
by aide. In reality, whether he ia a Buddhist, a Taoist, 
a Moslem, or a ChrisUas, the Cbineae belfeves what ha 
has been advised to believe, without exp^ntclng tne 
great mystk need to increase, to modify, or to imjtose 
hU faith on others. Mis gods are abstncMons of a prac* 
tkal and poaltlve kind: longevity, riches, aeruuslity, 
literature, charity^^ they are deioons, protecting 
oe hostile genii, the spirits of the eaclli, of the sky, the 
sea. the stars, the mountains, the dries, the villages, 
the winds, the cioada and the running waters; or again 
they are deified scholars and writers. But they havo 
no other importance. If the Chinese conducts himself 
properly, observing filial respect, obeying his ancestors 
and the Emperor and the mandariaa who rtpresent tha 
Kreperor. if he takea care to place his house in such a 
way that the spirits shall not be disturbed and that 
their watery, alrlal, or subterranean dwellings are 

C reservod—all of which reveals Chinese mastery of 
ygiene. meteorology, and agriculture-'be does not 
doubt then that thcec spirits will look upon him with 
becevokiicc. No disouictiug ihuughb plow the 




T'aho Anf (flu Cntlurr). Tomb «t Kk^Ltnc, OiUttb. 
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dspUu of soul Whcrn OQQ rooU out d(5irp one kllU 
mnoTM, but one al»o m&kn ka eul of tbe hfe of tbe 
dreejxt. 

WHftt inerrksMt in tius A^e^ld hkbit of dlceipline 
ftnd moral obediectMi ii patience. The Chincae doea 
not permit himaclf to imprint oa maUcr the symbol of 
hia abstractions until bo ha* acruUnisc^t formi for ao 
lon^ a time that all of them are drfisej in hia memory 
by their eaae&lial character. Vrhen the flaah of l&tu- 
idea illuminatea our minds and we need to reach the 
law. we do not hesitate to thrust aside tlie accidentals 
Ibat mash it. The Chiac8e« on the contrary, collect* 
these ■ccUlentaJs. c*t*l<^es them, and uses them >a 
order to demc4utraU the law. Hia audacities cannot 
ahoch those who know his science. Since hia abstrec* 
tion is fived, be may express the fact more clearly if he 
bands, warps, and twists form io erery direction; end 
so be makes tbe wnokles in his faces m deep that they 
must cut into the booe; he arms the mouth with a 
hundred teeth, and the shoidders with tea arms; the 
head is surmounted with a monstrous skull; the 
features grimace; the eyas stick out of the socket* or 
are sunk deep in them; be accentuates laughiog or 
weeping wHb the most improbable lines: the brai^ts 
tall io folds on tbe fat of t»liles; hips, arou, and legs 
are alt awry, and fingers are knolt^ like tendrils of 
grape vice. Because of bis philosophy he can cause 
monsters to crawl on bis eomicee, unfurl them in the 
yellow silk of his standards, and raiae them up at the 
threahoki of bis palscse; he lias croatod a whole army 
of heraldic dragons, of pb<rnbKS. unkoms, and writhing 
chioerae, which are perhaps oelliing more than a 
vague memory, transmitted by the old legends, of the 
last primitive aoniters straying among the first men. 
Li all of this ws see the sp^t that forces the literary 
nen to obey e ritual until aU their gcelures are studied, 
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th*t CMixs the hktomu Ip defpno hiitor^ in order 
Ip zuk« it fit Ok ooUmm of (heir ^atems. th«t ciums 
the itardeoen to ^oorl the tree* oad maufoetuie 
flower*, the fether* to erwh the feet of their dou^hten, 
ond eiecuUooen to eut mta to pMO*. TreditioQjl 
otonlity wiO Aatwy life nlher thoo adopt it* free 
BwvrfBeet, 

But uIms wha fife » ia a ee ord with aoreUt;, wbefi 
evtotioo lad wfll Beet m borwusy. wkra Ih* epiriU 
of foodiMM. luodM*. ood jujUce dwdl aa the miad 
of the artiit oaUnl]^, what feedBoe*, Ittadca**. &ad 
iuatiee ibm ue in the bes eaf the sretuna of the 
fode! The ^icot Buddha* el fOt ve^ *it ee their 
hede of Mu*, their head* open, their face* Olusuaed 
by peare. th<^ whole fens* filliaf the shadow of the 
eaaetaary wkb Ihc flow of the aheeluto which pe&O' 
train tfra. To eocabat them and make men feeftt 
their sereaity, the Taoiet prin t father* from life every 
eof^iaf npcMBow that he eaa fiwd^the dirioe ssuic 
and the dsiM of woeaca, the qiuasical kiadacai of (he 
■afn, the chddlflie /oj d Ihe saved, the iadeeeribabie 
and blithe atow^hm la whidt fi<^ the triaily of 
happineea A streafe sweetacas ettsaatn from all 
tboM little week* cl weed aad iveiy, of jade aad 
broase, that people the irafnis* sad eaniabn the flat 
haskeU with the coleeed*paper eiiM alea^ the crowded 
etrevtj where the rvfase U bamaarty apcuamlale*. In 
the heart of this pbioeepUe people the phUoeopher baa 
iodeed eatmfuiahad all of that dnquMude wbicb rack* 
laen. but so dtea caoss them to rise higher, ^^‘h*t 
malterP Situated a* (hey are. they have the itrcnflh 
d those wbo kopw little, but who are eertaia of what 
they know. Their peace is a hltle stupid, &o doubt; 
their abueace of caio, tbev ahaeoce of dreoa*. ha* 
somelhinf that pechapa irritata owe m eourie of tlae 
4od k evcA unbeiJlhM. But ewe tcada in it sudt a 



Soo*y-Ki»v (?) Ifflttn, pabilsf (flr»i b«tf erf tb« 
s Cfoliuyl. 
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cntitude of bounty th*t one feeb* onnclf attached 
to tb«M toen. They have £;ivfQ their ein^lar expres* 
rion to the loeral life by itudying the incessant atrvgffle 
that taiue place in the deptlia of human nature nnd 
by realiaini; that it baa ita origin in the aaplration 
toward higher jevela. The alrange thin^ is that we 
should see beauty In that struggle itself and that the 
ChineM should find It in the victory his ancestora woo 
for hin in ages past. He expresses his obstinate, 
unlyrical enthusiasm for those who gave him repose of 
cooaeience for all time. And It is the weight of that 
repose that we feel In bis art. 

Tbereis Iks the mystery of this soul which is com* 
plex on Its surface, but iaAnitely simple b lU depths. 
It achieve* a science of form ao sure that it can carry 
the grimoee of ita logk to a point that we should call 
lin|)oasibiei but it can also attain to easential and pro* 
found beauty when it la lit up hy a flash of emotion 
or when it is confronted with the necessity of coa* 
•tructlng a durable and immediately useful work. 
We must not allow ourselves to think that their art!* 
fleial parks are lacking In freslincas and silence. We 
must not fall to see that the whole Orient is in the 
torrent of strange flower* they cultivate there. They 
* gallicr into their triumphal symphonies the cuior of its 
coral reefs strung with pearls, its sumptuously figured 
silks that display the red or bine of the heraldk dragons 
on the imperial yellow which is strewn nlth flowere of 
dark and gleaming enamel. It li. Indeed, the whole 
Orient that they give us: the rising and setting of its 
hosts of powdery stars in the clearness of rain'SWept 
skies. Neither must we allow oursrivos to believe that 
Chineee architecture lacks science and solidity. The 
fact that the most ancient examples of it do not date 
much farther baek than the tenth century is due to 
the fragility of the materials. To protect the buildings 
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from hrat and rain, the ('hineae know what alopc and 
what projtrtion to give to th^ roof#, which thry >rjiv 
port by combinations of droiounlable fntmework, M 
powerful and wt lifilit os the creatlonK of nature. There 
is oiu* tliinir that they know especially well, and ther«Lo 
they are like the Homans. nay» irore, they are like oJf 
thr anornt peoples of Uie maaalve continent in which 
great sumniita alternate with great decerU. and great 
loresta with great riven: they know bow to give to 
their work the appearance of style. \Miether an airy 
or a heavy style, it affords invariably a firm and 
suhiine base on which to mt our certitudo of having 
achieved our aim completely. We ffnd this appears nee 
In the ulilltarlaa edifices of the (Thinese.io their bridge*, 
triumphal gateways, and gigantic arches, their battle 
mentcsl ramparts and the Immense walls that inclose 
tb« plains and climb the mountAins. Like the old 
sculptors of the valley of the Kile, they have animated 
the deoert with avenues of colooeuse*. whoM mixleling 
i* so vast and so summary that they seem to be Instslleil 
in the »olltudN for all eternity; the undulation of the 
sands, os they spread out to the buttresees of the 
mountains, seems gathered up into their structure, and 
the sphericity of the sky os it spans tbs circle of the 
plains. 

rv 

If, at about the time that Marcus Aurelius was 
senrling embosides to I’hina. there not l>een the 
strange eosay at sculpturing the walls of the temple of 
Hioo-tang-chon with flat silhouette* that louk Ilka 
shadow* on n well, or if we had not beguo our acquaint¬ 
ance with certain trchtlr figures that date back at 
least to the begiDoing of our era, we might still believe, 
as we did for a long time, that not a stone hod been 
sculptured in this Isnd until the cooauerMS of the 
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sorthern provincn had» in tLe fifth century, intro* 
ducoil Oie mornl oodU^oo of the rrligion of DudJhn, 
Here, u in the Indies »e find mouni«iiu boUoweti out 
nnd rocks submerfeJ by the grent vnve th«t rose fmm 
hearts fiUed with hope to ovrrfiowlng. Wheo the food 
had receded, it frft behmd it coloesal figures with pure 
fores asd towered eyelids, seoted guints whose two 
hands lie open across each other; pulm branches ond fans 
•re wovod over tite processiona thot poos with mighty 
rhythm ocreso the woUs of the temple, ten thousand 
gods, smiling, silent, and gentle live in the dorkaees.' 

The eliSi. from top to bottom, were sculptured, llie 
wsJls of svrry rift in Che rock bmme oUve. the glow 
of the spirit <lesccnded from Uie pillori end the vauitji 
os they were hewrd out along the Ijnnc ln(ijcalc<l by the 
aecidenU of Uieir projections and their hollows, A 
hundred sculptors worked in the shadows to coioplcto 
the summary modeling of some gigantic sUtue; and 
such was the unity and power ef the creative energy 
which animated tliem, tliat the divine monster seemed 
to iwue from two bands and from one intelllgrnvc; 
it seeiued the cry of love thnt a single breost prolonged 


* ^ af Kmc. arsrs 

Sl iMwnS k> M. B4oMrd C3 «*hms Is U» mm «( bb sSfeboUa tm4 
IraliW fifknihm )• iSOT. t lUsb kJm wml •■mb hr hsrUw •Mh«r> 
lsr< SH !• ntnSw* iJm Im«wws 6I» sbaK^fttslu Utat b» Urh 

vRk bMa Mriaf vblrb 1 hs's b(«i ahle !• np>Q(li>esMb • bw baA>Ma( 
lack e( (Km* U tb*SM t4iU»s) 

Ab»> tl*abi t» dMlBMplOi I boM thh t* t«cM( w«ploMb 
lb« 4liMff<lac K INb »Uf<tr tl (b* rrwrst ««tlM. It il U blw Ui«l ( 
IM WwshIpm wiwr^i aad clwMibp «Wcb baa p*. 

■■«Md»a,aahraapoaAfe w cX > traab ralliwta ot Cbbaaa swiiat I 
s isbjact Uuliabar^ aSvasd^WTaaS •(•sbyasbaUc^ I b^aOtat 
«ba waM<re *01 pai^ M VI Sa sat vMltira (a M 0>««Nlsar7 (aravlw 
bi laurpMaj mr tbisbi t» biia ThadWaal aaS dlgbU; bwic rhannw 
■f tSa baa MfW ao rharmias Ml hOMaM M Ibt tUwsitafl 

b« Miutbliv tbkt ba aval sat bwHsM to ncasataa « nieella* of ttee 
iolnaace ia tba r<v7 ag«a«aa(a anliMst MHRaiMd UmH bi« br 
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Knw tbe ifvs. Aad it if bcr« prftif* tk«t Buddhirt 
•culptufe »IUBed tk« nmu* < j q> wii» o etf t adntx 
cl U^t hr vluch then k bd ««pimiest «lM«ber«» 
erra AowQf tibC fMtfft Mdpton. T^ licfat doe« ftot 
ee«iD to aynglt. u m BfTpt. hr exMra^. «iUi th« 
^Aon U Um cUtue ib order to mder aubtle ite poi- 
r»gn ond pecdk*. Om wikl ay tlut h floou round 
t^iUtue. Thr fw irnw Tn rroTB. ftt iindiilitr in thn 
l%bt| Hk« a Mve tAat poofco vHbeut brynning o&d 
without fi. But we bov* here o fpeo&cally Buddhiet 
quality, ihared by Ihi* aboel of tbe ftortben coo- 
queron with the sUtoe ■okeTi d India and Korea, 
U Japaa, d Caabodia. d Tibet, and o< Java. It is 
held bi eeaiaon by aB tbe repre a eatativeo of tbia 
atrartfe i&lenataoaal aohool of BuddUit onilpture, in 
which tbe Giveh influence » dwtyt auoifeot, tbrou^ 
the nervoua pertly ol the OoodentahoH profileo. the 
bannony d tbe pnportioaa. and tbe banner in whkb 
iDteUi|VBce **'*** up and idcahMO objectivity. Cbioa 
proper did net than fuOy a tbe faitb which the in* 
vadrr frooa the platenui d eeatrol Am brou|ht 
withia bet borchra. Donbtleao, it war but for aa b^r 
that fbe cooMted to oheitdoa h eml f to tbe ruprero 
illuaioa of the frftimieril pandaeM. Tbe ineet Q^ita* 
tire, but, perb^ becaeoe cd that, the leart idealifUc 
peo^ a luetory bnd ronnmted cnly a^aioat fta will to 
go with tbe cuncnl that awept all cartere Am and 
gave it that faperaonal, eeeret art. of a apintuaiity ao 
pure that ten ceatuna paaaed befoee Ch^ had freed 
beneif fm it 

To tell the truth. A waa in thif that tbe wave of 
Duddbiim laated the ahortcal tibe. reverted 

quickly to her babita cd pueiljvwl beditatioo. Bud- 
dhiau, with tia brief ^****^«‘ cd love. «aa ttlQ to give 
a greater depth and ncigbl to her tbonghU aa bappena 
OA the borrow of a paaBCB toider and too clear-sifted. 
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Slif tunifd VAin tovnnl And An the men w|io 

Iihd KulloweU out tUe mountuini under her eyes hed 
luuffht her tu brirg; ou I 
of chaoi the architec* 
tured form oo which 
the liffht and ^utde 
puiiil the spirit of life. 

^ WM able to give 
to the fuoerti chant 
which ^e aanji for h 
thoiiwul ycnrfl, fruoi 
the Hoventh to the xix* 

Iveoth ceatiiry, n pfeiii* 
tude Miil a gravity of 
accent that had been 
forfottan eincr tha 
dayi of Rgypt. There 
in a hcavy» categorical 
■train tu it aa of a «et* 
tied thing ^like tha 
final concluaion of an 
ititi’Migence that hai 
turned round iteelf lo 
a com|>]cte drcle with' 
out diaeovering tiinglc 
fliGuire through whlcb 
doubt could enter. 

Certainly, we do not 
find in the funerary 
Atatuea of China that Bums Abt (»ao-iaee). Wetw Lllba. 
aecret illumination (CAarfw Ca ti wniea.) 

which meunta from the 

depth# of the Egyptian cobsauaea to unite, on the 
plane of their undulating aurfacca. the miod of man 
with the ligfah The Cbbeae people, aa the maatera of 
their aoil and their culture, never luffered enough to 
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•ed: mAcr Ub«Hx tli« etmsoktioo for iirin^ m g 
«eB9UBt bope of dntk IV; keked «• tjegtb wiih 
pkctdity^ vitk BO Bore of feor tkas of dedr«. But 
tbe fact the; did JMt loae a(kt of death gav? to 
Chioeee poaiCivisB a fonaidaUe aporUfice. hledi- 
tatbig on drath eaiiM one to aee eneptial thiegs. The 
ajM^te, ia wbkfc ooo toaea ooeaeU whea one ia con* 
oerned *ilh tW adwaturea of Kfe, leave* the mind 
fwwrr. TV tUn^ (hat intereet aod hold the miorily 
of laea eeaae to iMler the aui>d. which rcaliae* that it 
paaaee like the dayli^t betweea two dutten of an 
eyelkL aod that ■ the hght of thia iaah it mwt aeiae 
the ahaofute. Aod beauae it pefceivoe oothiof be* 
;nad lift ita hjrma to death gatben up aad conddee 
to the future eoer^'tluag that u iounortal in life. 

Puoerar; aculpUre iacMeed ia fraadeur ae iho 
power of CUm lacreaeed. aad deereaeed when Cbuieae 
power hcfu to wuk. Fnm the ti»e of tho T'ang 
tooibe to that of the Maag toatha. (roa tho dyaaaty 
that repreeeate ChVa at tU apogee to that whidi otarka 
the ad d the period, the rod aad yeUow deaert that 
rune in alow waver to the dietaat mouataio ehaiiir 
where copper aad ina le poe e the deoert of Chiaa 
aaw the eire of araaBive forme: area, elephaate, cameU, 
raou, hener> aad eotricheo: acm e are rtaodinf, rome 
l;ing dowD—all aio aoCioalaB aad oa guard over the 
eleep of the eoipeeofo.' TV whol e ^ain war a work of 
art, hhe a wall <d decoemtioo. asd the acolptor* used 
the eurvea. (be ptojoctieae. aad the perspective of the 
plaio to give vihre aiMl acceat to the giaota of stone. 
TV; woe sea advaaemg fiwD the horisoo, oiarehiag 
like aa army, fllahing the hflJr, deoceadiaf the val* 
leys, isd whoi they had once arisa for their inarch 

I m l>i ■ ii H liHiiTi il1l 

m i ii a ^ali»trM. gf iMra Oanas w m 



XdUM Ab (x -fliftliiB pliytac. 

CJImlim) 
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or tbe? b«eck(l Mither the gnsea oor tlM 

brwn th»t b«f;«a t» fmr »g$m m mm m th« bewen 
of imagtt bad dbappeuvd. IVy fofloMf one uotbcr 



and gated upoo om anolbtt; and tbe <rooeb&^ Uoos 
viloaaaed alM tbc paanag ol nes Udca with tribute 
—now hidda» nov '' b; tbc «^ iv^pM y?Of of tba 
•oQ. Scparalad, abaehiU aad dcfiaitiTe. tbe kmc and 
adeat miiltctode cd fem iom up n tbe dust, under tbe 


cinsA 


8d 


sky, u if tp b««r. tp fAtls ol Oie MJth lAd to Iho 
t»n« whm tbe suft hsetf sboisM bunrd out. th<« 
(ormkUblc tfstiBpoy (bsl omb kod pused this my. 





T«sh »f Psys^ti^ (or C^ter). 

(Bd. Hi I VMdi.) 


StBrtmf with tbe tooih* of the Tpnf dynasty, from 
tfa« powerful, b» a w li tf a th*t mn^ om t4 as AMyria 
visited by Gmce. tbe Chhwe aeulpton, alno^ po»- 
Mcsuii the nest direet rmem. condense (heir scMoee 
fraduaUy to amre at a sere suBunarr ripfrnilon 
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Under the Sunp thv *ble tn coaceire an object 
fli a maas so fuU, ao ahnra of deUiLi and accidenb.so 
beftvy and condensed, that it seemed to bear tLe weight 
of thirty centuriee of meUphysiceI meditation. T)ience< 
forward they could permit themselves all the stytisa- 
tioBS, all the deforms lioni, all the audacities needed 
for the affirming of the moral truths revealed to China 



tVftll ef CUaed Brick «( T^^^eecJeu. 

(Et CJMsrM 

by the sages of the ancient days. Under the Mings, 
at the moment when tlie artists were about to Iny down 
their tools, when China, then only marking time, was 
about to let Japan aUp from her embrace, lo mah into 
the life of freedom and eelf-conquesl. the Cbinene bad 
acquired an imposing virtuosity. They cast enormous 
iron ilaluea to guard their temples. They dccurate 
walls and vaults with atraoge figures that fora melodic 
lines undulating id curves which, white irregular, are 
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«« continuous and uc the rippli'^ on tlio •»> 

facu oi the A'Kter. Alonx tlip oolcuwd n\vnn<'?i. the 
ftrimacinir nioa^lcra imd tlu* rliinuTAH (dt^rnnte with 
the ma«»iv« cle]>liBntA. the droinedanea, ainl the 
warriors (u stmitHit and bi pure in line as twwm. 

Thu» w« reaeh the Mine eoncluslonji whelhi>r we 
study thu nire In (hr fornu) farlhest removnl from 
the rrolumi of the early igifes, or whether we oonaldcr 
the sculptured stoncj* tlmt h<>»t renill tiw livinff masHCS 
one sees outlined against a durty pluin at Uu« approach 
of evening-—the real domrstic animals, the lienU, and 
the enravans: we may aet'k in one lype of art u well 
os in the other for (he center of the Chinese soul. It 
ja a soul devoid of imo^’nution, but «» Arm and so 
euneentrated that it la nut InipoMlhle lltat Its motion* 
leoa mdiim will one day drive book lheii]>war<l*kH>klo|t 
idi^alism of the Occident and impeuo itwdf on the 
Western races when (hey have become esjrer for repose, 
f'hineae art ja an immensity. The art workman ploys 
a rolv in China (hat is os important in the life of hi« 
people, and aa permanent, os in Ksypt, For thirty 
eentiiriei he peoples the dwellinffa of the livirut and the 
dwelling of the dead with furniture, carpets, viutes, 
jewels, and fiiurines. 'Ihree-quorlers of his produe* 
tion perhaps is still buried, The valleys of his two 
rivers constitute a mine of art that is «loubtiess as 
inexhaustible as that of tlie valley of the Nile. Also, 
the forms that It yields vary to as Rival a dcRf e c ■ 
from the ^ave or terrible to the channlns, from (he 
pots of bronze that (he Chinese buried for centuries 
so that the juices und minerals of the earth should 
slowly Rive them their patina to the swarms of "Tana* 
gras” that issue from the necropolises. These latter 
are less picturesque, certainly, Ilian Ibeir Greek sisters, 
but they are also purer and more summary'! they are 
conceiv^ with more fieeting contours, more deeiuve 
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piftnofl, And rounder aiMes, sod the}’ offer a more 
toitdiin^ homei^ to fvouoine grace, chattily, and 
majeaty. \Vhdt matter 11 thu infinite art m’ms para> 
doxlcat at first sight? Aj in the case of that Rit^pt 
which at first appeared »o moiutreus, vc arc beginning 
to perceive licrc the simpikjty, the unity, the grand 
coheRr&ee of the strangest coneeptiona Voder the 
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grimaeei of the atatuce, under the complicated robea 
that cover them, under the outlandiab comice* of the 
arehiteeture, the bnatling mum of the vamiahed 
raooatere. and the flaming of red aod gold io the 
aanctuarlee, there Is present a real and Indestructible 
principle of cooetructioo. Sculptural modeling, which 
ia siouaua and balanced among the Greeks, a thing of 
raovement with the Indians, and rectangular with the 
Egyptians, 1* spheric^ with the Chloe**, Under the 
ornaments and the symbolic attributes, under the most 
disordered coiliogs and twistings of the monsters, the 
passage and the plane of the sculptor penetrate each 
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QtA«r m • «lov itn<} cootlau&l progr««», u if t6 produce 
• cIoMd blocic. Ib eMcntial examples, one v^oiUd 
aay tbat tMs sculpture cauaes fortn to rise slowly to 
abslriction, Uiat t>ie abitrection descends slowly 
towwd foein, and that lightning Sashes from the two 
as they fuse, eternal, coropset. and pure. At such 
moments China, like Egypt, Greece, India, and the 
France of the Middle Agee, atUuu one of the summits 
of the mind. 


V 

The spherical unity of the modeling, which expressee 
the immemenal eoul of China, is the image of its sub* 
itOBCe. By its configuration, by its soil, by the race 
that peopJee it. tlie Middle Kingdom is a unit. China 
and the Chinese form one agglomerate thing in which 
the moral and the social solldahty, the pasdvity and 
the impersonality of the crowds, cause their inmost 
being to beeonjc a mere eitcnekm of the country itself. 
It la a yellow mesa without coateun. composed of the 
duat and clay of llie land: the age*i>]d dust that is 
brought by the north winds and that whirls in never* 
ending clouds scroas the disk of the ran. and the clay 
carried along by the rivers to cover the earth with 
their depoiita; the dust and tha day are mixed luto 
plaster for the walls of the houses, and the houses, 
again, and the men with their yellow akin which coo* 
tbuea the aoil, merge into the entity which wi call 
China. The yellow earth goes to the very heart of the 
cities, and the perpetual exchange of ousery. of dirt, 
of provisions brought in by the caravans and the river 
traffic, gives to the whole mass, and to the life that 
runs through to its depths, a alow, compact movemeot 
that sever leaves the circle which it firat follosred. 
The horison is as closely limited as the life, and alt the 


nnd atl durBlion nf the nt^rVI co)M*rf jin<l 

sn* oM<>, 

An (uirkukkiiulinl, or r«ll»>r. m jiHHcnrr—fur Im 
thounantl yr^m. ]K>rliApj)—cuJliVBtinK hw a(|MHr(' of 
earth wiUi idow pntienev and K>lk>itu(l«» MCiimuklir^ 
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hiimon ferttllacrfor )t, ^[cltinjr hu) food and the ^mkI for 
hiB ffiinil}' and hi» heaslB out of the waalleBt 8|>iioe, 
aiwaya ImdinR over hk soft Boj] iin<l often livinR 
beneath iU Burfaoe. his ivhok nkin, liw feet» and his 
haneij impreicnatnl wflh that soil—t hr ('hinear luiuws 
fte wriRhl» its conswleney. Its degm* of moisture and 
drynew. Its very Uste. lie hror?i the duil niurmur 
that stirs it when seed Is sprouting. One would aay 
that hi» whole sensual imaRioatlun haa concentrated in 
the desire to hAn<||e that unctuous earth and the Mb' 
stances that he takes from it, the fat jade, comeliac 
atone, crystal, agate, chaleedony, the hard stones 
whose spots he knows bow to utilize, whose veiits ho 
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knovs hov to follow, tko kftolln «qiI the dint, the white 
ennh. the cop^r a&d the tin tbet he melU together to 
produce his bleck bronze. He knows his niAterUI eo 
^11, he is scquetoted to such e diigrce with Its habits 
and custoas and p«cullariti«<, that be can melt oe 
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boil it b; hoklbg back or by forcing the fire, so at to 
render it aoee or leas hard, more or leas brittle, to veto 
it, to mu it w>th other materiali: he causes powdered 
metal that has been liquified by heat to fiuw through H, 
or breaks its auriace with a crackle. His brass is 
deeply mottled with the green gold that be mas through 
it, with yellow, red, or vMet gold, and with irised 
blues that have an appearance of danger, like sluepiag 
waleia. As ho arorks his brasa, w^hty, dense, sonor¬ 
ous, and bard, the aetal flattens and swells and takes 
on the aspect of solid blocks; the incrustatiOM on its 
rough outside, with all the interiaciogo of slimy skins, of 
spinen and tentaclesi stflJ leare its heavy profile intact 
and pure. His bloated dragons aroused by the rum* 
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blhuc And «rvlhiog ^ the ma monHtere^ his snsol* And 
his toads svpollen with pustules, ure brouglit from 
within the mclul by rtjtouui, and with so sure a Htroho 
of the Iiamiaer that the creatures aeem to adliere by 
Ihdr ows viscoidty. Thu Chineaa artist iprinds coral 
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and turquoise into An inpondereble powder thAt ho 
nuy mvlt it a^ain and compel It to flow betsreen narrow 
bands of copper or of ^Id, and in the enamel made 
somber by ttame his deep blues, his mat grecos, and 
his dull, opaque reds form flowers of blood, thick 
leaves, and the ahbin^, golden plumafe of the birds. 
On porcelain, finally, be defines his gifts as a paloter, 
for they had sever been quite able to become a part of 
tbeir own time and free Ihemselvee from the calli^phie 
processes to which they adhered in the monasteries. 
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Wh«n he retches porceUia punting, Uie Chioeae eta 
iDCorporbt« the color with the paste and with the 
glaxes of vitrifieii silicates, and in strokes e» Hae u 
oobweb or an broad as petals he projects upon the 
object to be decorated his childlike gardens, hii lakes, 
brooks, and ce.scadea, his kiosks and bridges, his butter* 
Ales and dragon flies, his beloved and well^fertUised 
countryside that blooms under the spell of his science 
of the sky. the winds, and the crops; there are rain* 
washed (Liures. there are flocks of birds swept along by 
squalls, there are clouds, flowered branches, reeds, and 
aquatic corollas. Hrre is the flower, hero tbe insect; 
all the living tissues are her e the wing, the sUunco. 
the antenna, the pulverulent poUen; all the DOods of 
the air are here—its unfathomable transparence, its 
Hidden opacity, its Inflnitude of shades from dawn to 
nij^li from the shower of rain to the dust, end from 
the pale moonlight to the red of the sun. Against the 
oavlng background of the bbiss. the greeas. the reds, 
the pinks, the yellows, the violet*, the whllee. and the 
blacks, hr sets the varied stage on which are performed 
the painstaking, coocrete. monotonous Inbure of 
those who cultivate the sail. If he desires to present 
dear daytiglil and smiling gardens, hie painting is as 
if drenched with dew. It is as free has a water color, 
and it U shar^^y outlined againet the beautiful glased 
aod translucent backgrounds. If the cloudy sky 
Nwkens the surface of the waters, thea the branches, 
the leave*, the djsgons. and the lasdacapes axiso 
from infinitely opaque depths aad arc seen vaguely, 
like mosses aod plant* throu^ the water of a spring. 
And if a euraptuou* evening is the aubject which 
Che certmiel bas lo mlod. be lets the flame of bis 
furnace crt<q> over the aides of his vase sgam. 
and the variegated eoAmel gleams acaid its wall of 
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imJ t«m coltA Uk« on th« sho^n of grc6l, 
ripe fruitK armnl with (bums and ready to leave the 

branoL. How Keavy, _ _ 

how aubUe» and liow 
pure is Chinese forntl 
One might say that 
it u leas a malerifti 
fofcn. de.spite its 
heaviness, than a 
crystallised sound. 

'i'hc slranj^, positiv¬ 
ist people! without 
an ideal, it stlU hears, 
in the drptha of its 
obscure soul, this 
clear music. In the 
cylindrical form, the 
ovoid form, or the 
spherical form there 
is always the circular 
rhythm of Ch ina. 

Will China always 
turn in a circle, with 
the same patient, in* 
defatigabic, and slow 
effort which permits 
her to keep up the 
movement tl)at is iter 
salvation and to live 
withuut advancing^ 

Dr will she break thin 
circle and adopt as 

her ideal the constant renewal of herself at the crest 
of the mounting waves of thiogs? WiU she not at* 
tempt, in this mceasont pursuit, to gain the illusion of 
freedom f It is probable. She is stirring. Her five 
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buAdr«d isi]lioo men are to be svept iato the 
movcniefit of the Occident, will break our pain> 
iui, a^old e4mb*bHuin, overtun tlie economic rfa/Uun 
of the ^obe, and perhaps, ia their turn, impoee on 
ua an intmobiUly that they themselvce «ilJ require a 
thousand or two thousand years to regain. We know 
oolbijif. The complexity of tbo proeent and future 
worki is a tbin^ boj^d our fnsp. Life rumble*, life 
rise*. It wilt yield up its forms to the men yet to be 
bon, that they may be o onaolod for having been born, 
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APAN. nfty yeen hed not fmer^vd 
frpm A »tAlf vhicli remlk* th«t pf 
the M iddle A^. The Deiinj'M divided 
up the empire into n few freet hrrediUry 
fiefft. Between them ftnd the penMntJ 
wAi t werrior ettfle« the S*inuni» end n 
prleetly C 48 t«, the Buddhist isorJu. Above waj the 
Emperor, whom no one paTceivrd. the mysterious 
intermediary betweco KeAven and men—and the 
Sbofun. Um real chief of the polilical and military 
organisation. havinR powers of life and death. To 
bind the whole fabric together was the steady aim of 
the Japanese. Here, then, ut eur mediieval society 
in its eotiret) —lass sincere and better pclked.' 



' ]t h this swdw'vi rbMct»f, Mawed aornal aad i»9tM 

wia «ad «< tm sJsManbS welwr. •ScS atjiatS mt i* pWa tUa 
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Wlifn th« revolution of eeused the feudiJ 
•>'st«CD to M like A piece of stage eetling which hod 
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concealed from Western cj^ea the true nature of Jepaikr 
the Occidcot woa osbonuhed at the tpced with which 


«l«« «haf (efi u »1 b «)l the «fN«n trmtiae of aa«>Bi 0 tie«e w<a h 

to* vBhci d«r«<«41* tkf MPWkAieL •kiek «h<e1d 0* Jeered wpae «•• 
•UU of Bled nib* Ova u • biito(i& poied. It iHobe otwivut bo»- 
ever. tMe teeaew MHiTtalM icMs. fm lO* a^••’n r^uurp omH 
M B «b« OwWal. to deUch iuU( (ma «!• nPelT Mid ptHwiltW Ufa 
*Ud (tenowWH tiu aodavj Hdnt 
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Jftp4n aaimiUtcd the extemn] form of the Hiiro])(Hin 
civjl)ftation». Al a buun<l il covonti tliv rmul that vf* 
had ukvo four liundre<l to travel. Thu OciruUnt 
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could not unilvratand. It thought the effort (iiipro> 
pottionaU to the oieana and dwtined to failure. It 
took for servile imitation the borrowing of a method 
whoae praclkal value Japso could appreciate before 
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she utUoed il. Imcaum old hsbiU of irtlAlc «nd mfU^ 
phfsicAl sbftiuLion liAd pr«p*r«d the mind of the 
people for Western ideas. Under her new armament 
of mtchioee, of ships, and of eaonoas, Jspan retained 
the essentieU of what had constituted and what still 
coastituU* her stren^ —her faith in herself, her 
controlled passion, her spirit of anal^is and recon* 
sUvcUoD. 

The reproech addressed to Europeooiaed Japan is 
not new. She had been accused of ocquiriog from China 
—and throu|h China from India—her religion, her 
phitosoph^', her art. and her political institutions, 
whereas she had transformed everything, recast every* 
thing in the mold of a Mvogely original miad. If one 
were to go bock to the soiucce of history, one would 
not find a single people, outside of primitive irlbee, to 
whkh mother people bad not transmitted the essen* 
tlals of iU acquirements. It is tbs wonder and the 
consolation of our human nature. By this solidarity, 
which rises vkterieua above all the wars, all the disos* 
tsrs, and all the silences, everyone who bean the name 
of man understands tbs language of man. f'holdea 
fructified Assyria; Assyria transmitted Chaldea to 
Persia and, through Perda, stretched forth ita hand to 
India and to Islam. Egypt educated Greece, Greece 
animated Italy and, across the Middle Ages, guided 
the modcA Occident. The Middle Agee of Europe 
rejoined the Arabs, through Bysantium and the Orient. 
China, which had frit the cootacl'^by way of Indio— 
of Bgypt. of Assyria, and especially of Gre ec e China 
carried over all these mlogling ferew* to Japan that the 
latter might make such dispositioo of them os the 
teachinge of her soil and her posAon should dictate, 

When, at about the rinii* of Eurt^'s conversian to 
Christianity, Korea transmitted Buddhism to Japan 
and with it the philosophy and the art of the Chinese 
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an^l the Tndlaos, the iHland eiaj>ire oecupieci the »amc 
poeitioo (hat Dorian Greece <lid is relalion to Eprypt 
asd weatem Ana. Silept» aa eul^ Greece had been, 
Japan did not know, any oiore lliaa Greece, that ahe 
would have found the Uaeea of her aDcieut life if ahe 
had aought the foruleae statuette* tn her tombs. 
AJthou^h Shintoism deified the foreea of nature. It 
had proscribed images. This was doubtless a matter 
of dc^ia that was foreign to the mM cf Japan ami that 
came, like Rurldhism, from one of those ethnie elements 
-'Mongol, Malay, or AJnu~-*hich contributed to the 
formation of the race, It la certain that Japan accepted 
it only iialf’heartcdly. As soon as Buddhism had 
opened its aanetuari« to all the Shinto gods, and Axed 
thrlr look in Lronee and wood, tlic Japanese recognised 
the imsge of their real desires in them. 

But so lung M the original materials of the race 
cohered, Its artists did not free lliemsclves from Uie 
seed of Korea, from the immemorial will of the Hindus 
and the Chinese. The eealed gods with the lowered 
eyss and the open hands arc like a block, round and 
pure and modeled by Iho light. The spirit that In* 
habits them Sows from everywhere and rnvcinps them 
in solitude and ailcncs. One feels then as bound up 
with space, and from all points they seem to gather 
ita vibrations into their fluid surfaces. Are they 
Japanese, Hindu, or ChineaeP They are Buddhist. 
It is but very slightly that religious sculplun beg'ns. 
m the eighth century, to reveal the silent germination 
of the true national aentiment. The development is 
seen in the work of Kobo Daishi, the old atatue maker. 
In bis statues of warrior gods, so radiant with energy, 
there is something cf omfted genllecem of QTTt$Ud 
violence which is already purely Japaoeee. He will 
not surrender bis self-control. Whatever hla fervor, 
his anger, and the impulse of his heart, the Japanese. 
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wb«B he hM DtUined his tnie uture. wiU <binin4te 
the «i:pre6sion of thi4e feeliL^. 

Even vhec men think they tre the masters of those 
detifuone which seem freest. It is their ffeoerel end 
uormoned needs which dkute those decisions. When 
Jspsn closed her ports, st the hour when the Fujiwsrs 
esne into power, it wss beesuee she wsaud to gTMp 
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Id bcriwif the meoni&x of her own rifnrt, tmid the 
merfing currents of the militsry migrstions end marf* 
time fichsngc. This people does not barter either Its 
power of wtthdmiring iato itsetf or its power of expsD* 
sioo. As soon as it perceives that it is too much cut off 
from the world or that it has been too active, it bends 
all iU strength to dissipate rapkily the need for repose 
that bad rucceeded action, or of the need for setioa 
which it gathered from repose. It starts out oo r>ew 
roads with such a frensjr that it roust suddeoly stop 
to retrace its steps and. turning its back on the horison, 
take an inventory of its eonqueats. 1b the ninth sod 
the seventeenth ceoturies, it forbade the foreigner to 
enter its harbors, oaee ib order to asslmilsts Buddhiam 
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and to study m iUrlf tbe <Wp fchoM of tho 

Mongol invaaioiu Hnd tlu* first incursionB of iho Ocd* 
dental auvigatoTK. And it arrives »t the di^cisivo Tta^os 
of its creative g(’&ius at u muiOcnt about equally dis* 
taut from the time when it closed itself in and the 
tine wKeo it teopeoed. 

a 

The archaism that followed tlio first closing and the 
classicism that followed the second both developed in 
the same almo»phere of quietude and work. The 
political life conoentraled in a single capital, Kara for 
the Pujiwara, Ysdo for the Tokufptwa. The people* 
whkb bad been aurlikc until that time, confided (he 
care of its defence to the laititary classes, so an to exploit 
the wealth of the torrenta and the coasts and to dear 
the soil in security. And tbe sudden peace produced 
its usual harvests. 

Kali-effaced symphonies remain to us from these 
first ages of intelloctual coacentratioD, in whkb Bud* 
dhism, shored but very lilllc by tlic people, shut itself 
up in the monaatcrien in order that their silence should 
enable it to illuinine the old ailk kakemonos. And 
through these works Japan saw within herself the rise 
of her veritable realities. At the moment ahkh ia 
sumrned up by the work of Kose Kanaoke, for nam^e, 
we find a hieratic art full of (he spiritual radiance of 
Buddhist painting; and this is paralleled by the appear¬ 
ance, in ^e Somber harmony, of its reds and blacks, 
of the gold of the backgrounds and the aureoles, to give 
a warmer patina. But the new probloma—those of the 
ideo and those of technic—offer no more than tern* 
porary ohstacles to the nascent spirit of the Japaocse 
in its manifesting of a vision that was already more 
direct, more incisive, and clear-cut than that of the 
artists of the continent. Those three obscure and very 
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«iow centuries, when the artisli are hrUI in the arclialr 
inoltl, do to bo !<un\ ix riiiit Iho JupancM* 

tv fre« iU«lf, aince the ntona^lk life in which the 
iotolllKonce is at work k closed to the life of movemriit, 
to what brin^ enjcj'ioent. to what LrinRs euffennjr, to 
whot bringa underaUnding. Out avractunw, when the 
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monk f^diu the cloUtrr, when he eomee into contact 
with the pine forveU, the torrenta, and the dark aeaa. 
|>ro4igiou5 dashea of liRht bring before Up eye«' ■■with a 
cIcarncM that perhapa ia not to be found elaewhere in 
hiatory^tbe ejtreme acope of hta fieniup when freed 
from liniiUtioiu. Toba«Soio» the painter, and I'nkei. 
the aculptor. are alnady Iti^e Japaneee. The one baa 
<iuite left the temple*: he roaotn the wooda, eoHecta 
the inaecta. and apiea on the mice and the frotta. he 
accorda to all the beasts a clear-ej rd and joyoua friend- 
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bIui), wid thereby wea them rrpratmf: id their own 
Way the gestum ^ men—whiclk he ilnda very diverting. 
Tb^ other, to whom the last ecvl{ilure» of the Buddhist 
potloM of China offered a pretext for releasing the 
UDkfiown force* that slept In his race, suddenly carries 
his disciplined violence into the brutal effi|nee of his 
warrior divinities.^ The vision of Kobo Dai^ is quite 
res Used with these furioue, simple stature—almoet 
pure, but with an iownrd impulse toward murder and 
Combat. 

Between thew* two cootcmporaneoxis works— that of 
Uie painter and that of the sculptor, who are so different 
in aspect*—there is, therefore, only an apparent eon* 
flict They meet at the point where the individusiity 
of the Japanese frees itself from the statue maker's aK 
to affirm itself In painting. The shitract art of the 
metaphysical systenw which am present at the eri^ 
of every great civilisation was drawing to its close. 
Vnbrl is the last of the gnat scidptors. Sculpture, the 
leliirluus and hieratic art, which alwsky* correapends 
with a weU’dcfincd society, could not survive the feudal 
anarchy that preceded the Mongol invasion. In pro* 
portion as the mneirihrancc of the teschinga from 
abroad was obliterated, the great traditions declined 
in the monastcHee. Civil wars rent the country. 
Religion lost itaori|iul freahneaa to hccoioc sn Insteu* 
laent of politicsl dWiinotion. ^^'h^le, to the eyes of 
the people, the Mikado still represented the old Shin* 
toism of their ancestors, the Shegunale. aupportjd by 
the pretorisDs, was opposing Buddhism to the tradl* 
tional culU Sculpture obeyed the lawa of dissociation 

• H UowS Ci««MaM ksi ilmOr latfssMi die smIw ISiI 
bttvNS tM stitMi CaMsad the jwidba of ta« 
cf fin»M>fc, Sm AfUM es pt^a ST «jtd US. H)« >vMtnw u risw. 
H«*MlMJssas4M«M)sut««s»«lokao*tMFooleMS»' DoiblfSH 
ll VM b«r*>MeCliM«ipofUd vmS Mrviaai lkU««eSitM*ir 

issaind rittB is«a. 
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dictated by tiic iUt< of socirty. Ic overloaded iUelf 
witK iacnistsUone» coTnplicate<l tUelf with draperies, 
and, when it Imt the calm of iu lines, it loot the whole 
of iu ipirituality. It is only in tlie seventeenth cen* 
tury, when the painted wooden efR|ties of monks were 
erected, that aoiong the severe profiles united by 



to»3ir (died 14W) Drafse. (1^ Tkt A»H«.) 


fieeling pawifea which envelop them with stroMfrth 
and security, the sculptors found again a little of the 
radiance of the seated Buddhas whoae peaceful coun* 
lenanres had for eight hundred yean* bent over tJie 
foithful, and whose fingers, raised In their pure gesture, 
bad taught them wisdom. 

Paiatlttg. on the eontrary. would not have existed 
without the inviuion. The Japaoeae soul, which had 
lost its basis of religion and to which Toba-Soio hud 
prematurely given a basis of popular life, was getting 
away from its course and becoming anwmk in the serv¬ 
ice of the nobles, ^’ith the Toaa school, foueded in 
the Ihirteentb century by Tsunetaka. who ctaimed to 
represent the art of the ancient archaic master, Moto- 
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miUu, lu tenacity very quiekly ^rgener»le<i iotQ 
iDinuten«*», iU science inlc akili. toJ its finmesa into 
preciouty. IViicn It rvubrtl lu rn«l In the eccdeinje 
nioiAtures. in whieh the court people eetiicfied their 
puerile Uftte for anticiueUd tbinfa, the oetional spirit 
bed loni siac* been delivered of its etropbyiii^ inHu- 
ence. Jepen wm weary from turning about in (lie 
seme clewed circle* end* having been asMiled by the 
BtrbariiUik ever linee ber art hsd emerged from the 
monaKtery, being touched by llie ImmuBnurablo life of 
llie new IdcM that inviwion brought with it, she let 
bervelf go with Ute wiad. 

TowanI the end of the fifteenth eeotury, when old 
Kano hliuiiobu, impressed by the work of the Chinese 
JoMteu, founded the great kHooI of Kano, he appcalc^d 
to continmlal traditiona in order to combat Uir narrow 
academism of Tosa. la »o doing he was following ihs 
londeneiee that his master, bhiubun, tod Soashiu and 
Soaml and Season end SKIugetiiu. bed already meni* 
feeUd. It was the good forluns of Japan that the 
Chinese painters of the period were seeking to regener* 
alo their vision by the patient and direct study of 
anlmsla and floarera. They could ufurm Japan a* to 
her trve nature, tear her away from tbs religious sym* 
boUsm for which she was not made, and make it pos¬ 
sible for her to follow her individuaiisatioa along the 
roads that Toba-Sojo had raplored with so much 
audacity. But the strong diseiplioe of China did not 
immediately permit the Japanese artists, happily for 
the developmcDt of ihnr mind, to go as far as tbeir 
astounding precursor. First, they learned the arehl* 
lecture of landscape, they gixed oo their country wjUi 
a religious emotion, they got the appearance of the 
rocks, the angular trees, the jagged mountajos. A 
roiliog murmur followed the reawakening to life, a 
rude hymn after the sQeoce. Powerful poets of the 
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bruAh. like Se«Mo. 6nd Souu. covered their 

white ptper with Oiotc lummftry black dabs of India 
ink which five ue for the first time the effect of thlnga 
seen ia a mirror dimmed by liavinf lain In water. We 

itee cranea in a sky, 
Jucks in a pond, or 
the stronf liasa of a 
landscape, mUty, 
chaotic, and wooded. 
Sewon diBCOvered in 
it fanlaatic appari* 
lions, dramas of the 
air and of the lakes 
wanderinf barka. 
birds at <lawti half 
froaen on the 
brartchea. and treea 
loal in the fogi by 
hii powerful abbre¬ 
viations he an' 
neuneed Korio. 
Seashiu seemed to 
live with the heasta 
and to share with in* 
differrace their ini- 
placable destiny, 
(diol ISM). BH. The violeiit life of 
fSs A'i<Ha.) the rarth entered 

him like tlie breath 
of hb nosthls; he was far from men and seemed to re* 
member the foda &o lonfer. In hb somber splashes of 
ink he fathered up the central forcas that issued from 
the soil of the shaffy, pine*frown the aap that 

pourvd through branches, tbe blood tbst swelled is 
throats and bellies, the hunger that hardened beaks, 
tbe brutal Oight that ruffled plumage, the terrible sun* 
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plieity of n«tural furuia in tlie presence of mstinct. of 
epoce, ukl Ihv wind. 

Kikoo MotoQobu. die son of the founder of the 
Chinese school, could now borrow from the coctinenUl 
psinlere pntcticslL^ sU tlu>ir siibjrcbi. their motifa. end 
their cumposiuon. At bottom there eidkted euch so 
cntetfonifini between the spirit of the uWdB end the 
ipirit of the contineot—the one reeoluteJy objective 
snJ <)uile devoid of seotlmcnUJ partiality, the other 
so often rmployirur the wpecta of the world for demon* 
■tratini and raonJising-that what Monotobu nutu- 
rally transmitted to hu pupils before all cUe was the 
profoundly coiutrucdve acliou of Shlubua ami See* 
abiu. He brought to his task the power for synthmia 
thnt only a predraliMol genius possesaee, and, ia him. 
archaic culture could not fail to establUh, on an bide* 
atructible base, the powerful sentiment for nature that 
the jnpaiiesr peopir had been eedcing for Avc or sia 
cectufini ia the depdis of its soil, in the seed that cx* 
panded it, in the lorrcnta whose every pool it had 
explored—whoa* every stone it had lifted, in the trees 
of its foresta which it cut down aod trimmed for tlie 
building of ita housee. Kano Monotobu saw bow the 
birds polished their feathers In the morning dev sad 
how the craoes stretched out slender legs as they sank 
earthward in their slow flight. Kxcept for some sleepy 
creature of the air, tU neck under Ita wing, its plumage 
ruffled by the cold of the dawn, nothing would be se«a 
but the boats lost in fcg and in space,. .. 

m 

This austere vision was very soon to be transformed. 
After China, there had arrived’the world of the Moe- 
iems, of India and Persia, of the Portuguese aod the 
Dutch. Japan bad cither to free her mind of the robust 
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of tli^ ut v\m‘ oubmit lu tiu-m «IHin- 

illvi'ly anil aurrMiili'r her privilege of bvlf-c>x[in’«*i«>ii. 
I'hr Kano masters, on th^ oiitukirtt of the lAvliition 
of idou, turnihj! the conlineolal triwlitiun into 
«cAi|fmlc fornmla. liltir hy litlW. aIm Aonie of them— 
Kiloku. for exnnipic. a |)«iw(>rful |MB*t of tnr furnu*" 


8eA«ii (XVI CcBtwy). Ua«lMp» <A«a TI^ AoUa.) 

unfolil AT) nrrtflinx pervonafity in tb« dkeiptioe they 
observe. Meanwhile, the live elements of the country 
strongly eonceotrAted seattered enrrfiro in the growth 
vf AudAoily and faith which fullownl th« protect lonint 
edkt of Jemltsu. which agAin cloKed JApon to the outer 
world. In A movement aiiaIokvuj with the one that was 
tohlng place At the same moment in western Europe^^— 

' It «, awM**, rMwOiUr 1^1 tK« aiffWrMJ J 4 pa* 

nitmwi■toil rtMib. «lucaowsl4>mU(«s. vnStWi Wito 
OwUMt. lu i—— i* o< Ibr iricmd iti 

(to il« an ^ plMM aad UAm ii W Ito nsbtMlb, h* 

u( Ito •l»«l«veib. 

S 
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which w rcahting iU cImk «xpreMio& id Prancr, 
m Hc^Uod, in Spuo, ud m Plaad«n wt the Htaie 



Kmprotfo (toM Mheol) (rri C«Bt«rv). 

llfneWApin found the moment of e< 3 uilibnum when 
the epirit, freed from encumberio; rituwl. bec4me 
muter of the new ritythm; it couU then offer to the 
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crovd * safe for ideas ready to scatter 

over the rich future. A new architecture is to recreate 
the statue niaker’s art. and for two huodred years 
Japan will pour ioto it the resources of its flora and 
fauna; before the end of the period, tho artisU. by 
their nifenuit}'. will be compelled to develop from this 
aichitecture even the humblest arts of ioduAtriai orna¬ 
ment, which wid be dispersed amonj? the people, as 
the dust rsiaed by t])e fall of the temple dcsceods 
upon the plain, ^hen. upon the order of the Shofun 
Irmilsu. Ilidari S^in^ro built the temples of Nihko. 
it was In the name of tiie whole race that this artist, 
who was ao architect, a chiaekr, a smith, a beater of 
copper and bronse, a master of niello, a wood carver, 
locquetcr, decorator, eabinet maker, and fardener, 
took poiseision of the inner realitke tliat Japan was 
suddenly dbcoverini in herwif. These monumenU, 
dedteet^ to the spirit of the national hero, leyiau, 
Axed in an epitomised and deAnitive ima^ the deeira 
of an entire people, whkh thereby freed Itself so as to 
expand in every direction. 

On this eoovulsvs soil, where volcanic eruptions, 
earthquakes, and tidal waves have so often destroyed 
in a few seconds the freat cities that 1m between the 
mountaios and the sea, the fall of stone walls would 
crush men every tine that subUrranean Are burets 
thrQUfh the crust of the earth. A construction of 
wood, set up simply, offered no resistsnee to shocks. 
And the sanctuaries rose amid the forests of ciypto- 
Eoerias and maples whose eternal youth they called 
upon to witaeas their unshakable fr^lity and to sus* 
tain their v||or. Hu temple is mingled with the forest 
—which enters Into the t^ple. It is conceived like a 
picture. Often it leads the traveler to ita galea by 
rows of smiling gods, covered with moss and little 
flowers, and stretching away on both sides of the road 
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to the horison. Avenues oi elocely planted trees, blaek 
and straight, conduct one to the very stAiripa>*s of the 
porticos. Among the horlionlal branches hover the 
roofs of green broneei the walls of red lacquer rUe 
among the bare trunks: the somber verdure of the 
cedars continues Uiroufh the winter to prolong the 
monumental Ixarmony into the summer, tf among the 
pines there are sonie clumps of chestnuts, of alders, or 
of oaks, the autuntn will attune them with the creeping 
dragons of gold and tlie tines of goiJ that wind about 
<liKnwlly with the emame&ta of the comiesa. The 
sound of the bells and the gongs mtngtea with the 
aoimd of the cascades and the sound of tlie moving 
lenvfv. The temple of bronao smd of bamboo pene¬ 
trates to the heart of tbe thickets, and if heavy trunks 
and broad branches are met on the way, they are su^ 
rounded by walls of lac<iuer so that they may dwell in 
the temple, m the center of the inner courts, whence 
their limbs will stretch forth to rejoin the forest. 

And into all the hsJIi. too, this somber forest I'nleri, 
with all lU flowers, all its ,trees. sli Its mosses. Its 
springs, its birds, Its reptiles, and tlie frailest and hum¬ 
blest of the insects over vUcU enrh leaf is spread. 
Through rad lacquer, through gold lacquer, through 
incruiUtions of metal, mother*of*pcnrl, or ivory, the 
forest spreads out its branches over the bIood*red or 
black partitions that mirror the depths of tim dawn 
or the depths of the night; It lets its peUU and Its 
pollen rain into the temple, it sends—flying, creeping, 
or leaping into the temple^its little beasts, innocent 
or mischievous, for whom every blade of gras* serves 
as a refuge, which hollow out galleries In the subsoil 
and whose hum KSounds in the sunlight of aunimer 
days. Nature b merely an inexhaustible reservoir, 
swarming with small living forms under the deep mass 
of the branches, and the artist of Nippon has ooly to 
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i^k there «t mndom to ^Iher the Oiirg^s Lc use^t to 
decorate the house of niun or the liouM of the {tods. 
After this momeat the JApanosc artist &o longer 



iCiMO MoTONoau (l4t^lWI). Psittling. 


Uiinks of art M liavinf any other function. Thui all 
the teeming life of the surroundio^ world is introduced, 
not only Into the rellgioua life of Nippon, but into ita 
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tvtTjdky life. This is nsore import&ot. for reti^n u 
only a wheels though a necessary one—in the social 
nU'cKanism. The life of the woriij is commutiicBled 
(0 the Japanese by Ihe kakcmoaoi. die screens, and 
lliv bibelots wliich furaiab bU dwelling, the prints 
which ptwa from hand to haad, by the flowers embroi.l* 
ered on dmscs, by the beasts inerufUd on thi* acab* 
bards sod hilts of swords, on combs and on eaabeU. 
Only, it is not at random that be iutroducca this world 
ialo bis wooden and paper houses. It would hsva 
broken down Iho partitions end tom the windows. 
He does not furgrt their calculated fragility or their 
rigid lightness when ha lets in the outside worid. He 
makes all the forms yielding and adaptable to the 
thickness, to the tranjf|>arcnee, to the dircctiorui and 
the colors of tho eoevstruetiona and of the lacquer 
varaishes or the silks that cover them, Ha has styKasd 
nature. 

An erroneous dlalincUon has often been made be^ 
tween the procaos of reason which coiuusls in stylising 
a form auci the process of instinct which tends to 
idealise lU idealisation doea not roforni an object; it 
reconilructs and completes it so as to deduce the most 
general, the pureat, and moat hopeful meaning that the 
object has for man. Stylisatlon adapts it to Hs decora* 
tivc funcUon by lyitematielng the charaetcrialica 
which appear la pracUcaUy n consUleat otanner when 
Ibe form U aludied. The artist saw that alJ fonsa 
and gestures and all arehiteetures ia repose or m 
movement retsdned certain domiaant qualities which 
(leflned them in our memory and which, when aceenlu* 
ated by sebematie processes, could be applied to 
decoration with the utmost eucUtude. By ita power 
of stylizing the world, Japaoeae art stands as the most 
Intellectual, sf not the moat phUoaopbIc, of our plastic 
languages. 
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StylicitUoa W n«vet b««D kn pImIacIc to lK« Jop** 
nose ortial. 0& the codUv;* it permiU him io place 
hia sdeoce at the service of a fanlup that knows bo 
Uinits. It aulhoriacs him to turn bto feomeUicAl 



A BoeL Sculpiurs ia *oed (mi Calur^). (£ewn.) 


forms the whole of nature* transpoeed and recom* 
posed—beasts of silver, pewter* or i^ld; plants of red 
or black lacquer; gilded fiowen, blue flowers* green 
flowers; leaves—red or blue or black; Bights and 
days snd suns that no longer retain fiBytbing of their 
original colore. But the rigorous logk which brings 
about order among the sensations out of whkh the 


foruv* rnnir* UltleH}* litlW clollics them In iiii<»llK>r kind 
of milU.v. dUtnnt, crj'5tslliAHl» rui<| ii)n(niffio«>nt 'J'Jirir 
life fXi»ts through tlinr F«lationahi|M, tlic ohjpct h of 
nu im|>ortBnoc mv? v>jth rr«pM*t to th« OBtr nrxt to 
und highrr of truth itt never in a fact, but in 
the way of undentaruilng >1 end of U))iling it vitb the 
other (octs. 

The miracle of thi« welhformed and preciite languaKe 
ia tliAt it ftllovA the piiintrn of the ialandB to rrtam a 
IHjnoniJity «• ctearH'Ul. lu) inijirriouK, and tw living w 
that of any arlhti* of the Oeeitlent; thr inintc)e u. too> 
tlial this laMttuagr ia neither tronaniitletj uor repeate<l 
from century to eeotur)’ wiljiout coutacH with nature. 
tMmtcvcr acimev an<l iHTtainty t1u*re la in hiH eutiure, 
whaU>vrr the power of hia Iratlllion, the Ju|tanrae 
(h'corntor eunakIrrH the viaihir worUI and taki^a counarl 
from it with unuvarying etilhuaiiwin), ilc ia forever 
brniling over it» and If he eo)n|>o»ca from mentory ao 
w« not to retain anything of the moving form hut the 
Alrongent appeid it had mado to ]iiri niJntl, lie dova ao 
only nfter having accumulated, like n eollector of In* 
aecin mid plunta, Uir tinietet detalU of knuwledg*’ of 
t]\at form thnt he can get from thuuaande of eloac 
atudles. wherein the bii^ livn again, feather aftrr 
/•athvr. the fleh with aeole after acale, the leaf with 
nerve after nerve. 


jv 

waa any people more naturally an artist 
people, never did such a race draw on a field of aenai* 
bility, of enthuriaKpi and hope as rich as this one. 
As in Greece, all the aspects of the universe are gathered 
into a small apace—mountains, lakes, forests, and 
arms of the sea that reach the heart of the land. As 
ia Greece, an immensity of light glorifies the sea snd 
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iJie sk^'. More llinn lu Grwer. fhi* tpriiif; di'lugvd 
witU flowvn, the Autunm with blood, the torreoU 
ctfryirtK the lrH%'e« or the pcuJv H'hich they 

8«'eep frojn their b*nkx, hll iiopriiit the face of the soil 
with (be »rn»e of ib inner life. All the clintaUv to l)e 
found between Scotland and Ibtly follow one anoUier, 
from the north to the aouth. in one contlniioua framut 
upon which the identity of the geological fonnatioAJ 
impoana an iniprcaaive unity. 

Not lialf 4 century ago. all the Japaneac outilde of 
the military caate wen* hahermen or peaaanta. AJ* 
though their ruil v/ai> Iiurd to cultivate, it waa fruitful, 
and they drew from it enough to feed thrmaelvea asd, 
pMiin^ their wliole life in thla great, tangled garden 
where the tinta of thv horieon and of the l^owm nre ao 
vurii*d and powerful, living in the intinutcy of the 
foliage, the anowa, the oaHcailea. the fruit treau, and 
the ever-reaoiinding hum of the inaeoPc they acquired 
a frriing for tli« forma and harmonicH of the cnrtli that 
pcnelrateil llicu) an<l waa paK of Ihelr nature, from 
the huniblert of the aerfa to the moat powerful of the 
DaimcM. Since thu daya of the Grceki, no other 
people in ita rnaemble waa ever an irtJat to the degree 
attj{ne<I by tlir people of Japan. Not poascaalng the 
power of illiiaion and the ennobling vialon of the Grevka. 
to be MU re, the Japanese elill nTiill In a great 
number of wa.va—la the soounudity with which they 
lis'e their atiirdy, healthy lives, ia tlielr optimism, in 
their U*ndcncy to deify the forces of nature and to 
deify human Ueroian, in the position of woman and 
of the philuaopLcr<ourteAaas, In the oiaaka of their 
theater, and in their sinuous and linear eoaeeplion of 
form. It is the land where, in the springtime, husband* 
men «*lth their children and their women leave the 
fields and, taking with them providons for a ioumey 
that may carry thcb tweaty leaguee from their village. 
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fg to «« tbe bloaaomiag of Uie cherry trees ec the edge 
U A torrent. 

Whnt is slr4nxe i> hov Ibis people, elweys open to 
exlernol eensAtions tad thue tlwtys tmpreteiontbk 
end vibmnt, still remtuu muter of iu«)f. It rcsem* 
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bift ito Mil. t'hoee gayrty miaka the sublemnetn fire 
wbkh is tlwt^’B retdy to tend forth its Itvt from a 
hundred volctnoc*. It is mi tfftble and smiling people, 
•ad if it bunts into furious violenee. there ii tlwsys a 
methodictl guidance for these outburatj. Even iU 
anger w lesMned. Its fearful bravery b oaJy a lucid 
euiuiioD of itj idi. Its vtTY emotion b atyliaed. 
And ita art—.vhoae flight it accurately controls, whose 
lyric impetuosity it holds In ckar>cut. though some- 
time* abrupt form—dors not abandon lUelf to the 
overflow of the niAr\'etous Inslinrt which directs it. 
Egoistic at bottom, and jealous of keeping its cob* 
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((ucuti for itwlfi this ]>«!C|>(c seeks to give obly & triicis* 
^ured lautgc of thecn. 

This is the ooJy j>oint held in common by JsponeM 
end Chinese ert. the tvo being as different an tbe 
indented, violent, gracious islands are djRereot from 


KmiH Th« w«r« {Ff9m TU ffaMa.) 

the ccnlinent in lu maMiveneas. oneness, and fixity. 
From the one to the other there is the distance that 
eeparoted Greece, the investigator, the lover of forms 
in movement, from Egypt—almost complelrly im¬ 
mobile and in love with full, subtle, aod closed forms. 
To the degree that China is a single block, ^w in 
movement, secretive, and heavy, Japan—nervous, tense 
in mo\xment liko the twisted cedara of its foreets— 
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ii mobile tnd M«dy for jnoovotioo, Tbe onc^lnr 
wonhip. which the JapenMc reUined with the fir«t 
ideas uf morelitj' that Aueto them from tbnrneijrkbor. 
was Bot. as in China, a homage to the unmutable. but 
the cult of thr will power acd the moral power with 
vhicli the deed had endowed th«m.^ Its eff<vt may bo 
seen in the love of the Japanese (or childrec. who 
itaod. in llwir ryes, for an accumulation of energy 
grMter than their own. because the children see a 
Wpr number of dead vhes they look behind tliem. 

The world of the Japanese ii a moving world.' The 
flowering of the gardens that they cultivate with a 
rrsUees passion has i& It sonething of this mobility, 
wbich we see also ia the varying shadea of their soil 
and Id ths proflle of the aiountainj—whleh may 
change at any moment as the milts trail io tatters, 
new revealing, now masking the roofs of s phantom 
city, a lake, a dark stretch of sea spotted with white 
aaili. a brilliant cone that starts up into the light, tha 
forests of black pines, and ths red forests of autumn. 
The mil mny begin to tremble at any moment, and the 
twilight changes with the fire of the volcanoes. Japs* 
neae art will set Itself to wiM the characteristics of the 
object in movtfficDt. living, varying Its place and 
giving, despite Its practically constant fornii the sea* 
sation of mslability. It is as far from ibe mobility of 
impreasioBiim. through wKicb the moden Occident 
caught the variatiou of light with so much vivacity, 
as it is from the unmobillty of the Cbirvese. The 
Frenchman, working from nature and adhering faith* 
fully to direct uuaation. ended by loaing sight of the 
cbaracterislks of the object. The Japanese, composing 
from mroiary, sees nothing but those characterisbes. 
With the former, analysis reaches the poirtt of disso* 
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ciHtiuli.* with tll^ iottor, »>’ntlifKU readies tlic point 
of crentiiiK n 

The need of JupAiiese fvrt to ebamoterixe thinxs is no 
pranounceil that oiir Occulrntul eyes cannot always 
diffen*nttft(c l>etwv<rn a a’ork of diaraeter and a can- 
catun^t’s iiystcm. Caricature api>cars at Ibe moTnent 


KoRiir (I00^ni«). PuKrsjl. fF*vm TU KM*.) 

when the drscriplivc dement tende to absorb the 
ensemble Instead of rrmalninjr subordinate to it. But 
ht>w is that moment to be clelenninrd? <‘harader sml 
cariealure oeeillate around a purely lheon>tkal point 
wluch all eyea do not locate In llie oame place. For a 
Japanese eye, doubtless, character oontlnuea after 
caricature has Blrea<ly begun for ua. 

What carries tlie Japanese artist bej’ond the mark, 
perhaps, is the jranlcal turn uf his mind and, at tJic 
aame time, his miraculous skill, which he does not 
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sufiici«nUy dislruM. Wbco^ tn » ftuh» h» s«i 2 «« form 
m movemrat. h« pv«s in impKuioxi of iofilljbi)ity» 
tbouj;h one must Kiaten lo idd that Uu4 appllea mor« 
Mpfciilly to kitt rtpmfntation of tke urullir animiJa. 
Save in (he »•« of Soaeo. a lavt^ and pun painter 
vho lived in the woodi Hka a vlld creature, ao u (o 
lurprlae dusters of monkeys as (hey huddle lo^cUier 
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an (real brtetehes and shiver in the mow or the cold 
nf dawn, the JapaoeM hu not understood the larger 
aolmala ao »d] as ho hsi the smoller ooei, for hia eye 
is somewhat ahorUaghted and he don not caally grasp 
the idea of mass. He haa icrutiniaed the mkreeoseu 
ao patiently and aagadouily that through them he 
haa remade the world, as a Kientiat ixconilructa it ia 
the fidd of bis lens. He haa seen the sun behind a 
spider web. Beside him. the Oeddent, in ita ciTort to 
bring everything to the level of man and to the general 
aurroundinp of bis activity^ seems to have neglected 
what is al (be level of the aoil. near our eyes, within 
reach of our haud^lhe things one can see only if one 
bends one^s neck and slarcs fixedly at the same point, 
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only looking up to mt ooe’a ey«9 aft^r too prolonged 
effort. The Occident saw form nnJ lines, certainly, and 
colon and tJieir broad combinations, but It never saw 
a flower or a plant. It never studied the alight, curling 
lines oo water or the trembling of a leaf. As it shut 
itself up in the house during sho^n, it did not aee how 
the rain claws space nor bow it bounces from the pud* 
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dle« on (hr ifTOinul: and whrn it went out of dovrs 
aguiii when the sun shone, it did nut aliuly the <lust 
tlut dances tii tl\e light. But (lie Jnpsnese has clasai* 
fled, as if in a aeience, the moat secret revelaliona of 
his burning curioaily. Ilia eye is a little shortsighted, 
be is very mcliculoua, be aquala on hia heels to tend 
his vegetables, to core (or his flowers, to graft hb 
bushea, and to make war on hostile insects. The life 
of his garden becomes the central theme of his medi* 
lation, which follows its ironical path through luinute 
aoccdotes and little concerts of rustling leaves. He 
has surprised the vast world id its humblest cam. 
He has visited the aquatic flowers with the sudden 
flight of the dragon fly, circled sjound with the bee 
from the hive to the glycine flowers, prieked the sugared 
fruit with the wasp, ooted the bead of the blade of 
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gna bcaesth ihe weight of the butteifl^. Under the 
wing shells, m the insect rsisee them, he bes beard the 
transparent wings unfold, he has observed with pas* 
swoate sympathy the tragedy enacted by the Ay and 
the toad, and it was in watching the circular muscles 
roll in the flanks of wakes that he to understand 
the silent drama of universal hunger. He has had long 
vigils over birds standing in inrlancholy on one long 
thin leg, and over their motionless latoKkation with the 
freahneu of the morsing sun. He has seen them 
stretching out their necks In their rigid fights, and how 
they wink the round eyes that are Aunh with the aklea 
of their flat heada and how tbeir spoon-shaped or 
pointed bills preen their varnished festhers. He bas 
described tlis concentrk circles that the water spiders 
make on the pools, he has discovered how ilie reeds 
stand waiting when the wind is about to rise, he has 
felt the agitation caused In grumlneous plants and in 
ferns by the action of dew and by their proximity to a 
spring. And, bauing made all these liny adventures a 
part of his Ufoi he had only to raiM hii eyes to ll e line 
of Uic horiaon to be Ailed at once with the serenity of 
the mountains io the light of the dawn, to feel peace 
come iolo his heart with the fall of night, and tlirn to 
let bii dream wander over the immobility of the dis* 
tance or be cradled by the sea. 

V 

Afid here Is a strange tiling. Although, like the 
Greek sculptors, they saw around them nude human 
forms liviog and moving, the pamters of Japan did nut 
always evoke Ibe humsn form more sucnesafuUy Ilian 
they did that of the larger anim^ and it is espeeially 
when the human fonq is their subfeet that we heaitate 
to (iiatioguiah their need for character from tbeir senae 
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of . . . rn(]oubtf<lly. thry Ar«> movrvl dii 

Mfine 111 ? rvun(ln«*.'s of a wuiiiAn's atm, or f Im* ourvr of • 
bri'bit whoso pu rity Aoomx molilnl la & cup of crystal.... 
The Klory of the fenunine body risM like t poem from 
tlic erdent Koriuwi,' the pointer of warhora and of 
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virjrini. lo Klyomitiu to BuntAhn 

to Klvoiufr* (1747-1916), the ertiete who m often 
remind u« of the Greek vnee painters and to (he 
((TCKt flokumu hlouelf (1740-1849). a man who could 
draw the fat expanse of the haunche* or the gVbrlike 
firmness of a boMm and at the same time could under* 
stand the upward thrust of the old volcanoes in ^he 
fire of the morning suo. or the rockinje of the wave*. 
Almost the whole art of the njrhteenth century, here 
a» in the Occident, was a vuluptuoua homage to the 
woman in love. Utamaro (]76(kI90S) is fervent b bia 
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punon for Um 5^r«s wh^ b« de^ribee througK Ihe 
buuliful breasLj LbAt offer theiD$elveo like tbe 

bigb» hard necks under the hair that ia combed upward, 
the oval faces under the jet-black masaea of the hair 
that is secured by gold pins; Harusobu (171^0), 
who is io love with Ihr youog girls he meets In Uw 
lardeoa and ob tbe tbreihold of tbe paper bouses, 
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paints cbarmlnff IdyU In which he assoclalea women 
and Aowen and, through tbe discreet interplay of tbe 
effaced blacks, the bumt out roln, and the pale greens, 
gives us glimpaes of landscape in which iastenu 
light up the cherry bloeeoma that have come out 
under tbe snow. Tbe art of these two Japanese would 
stiiBce to define the period. Dut the very strong, very 
sensual, and very gentle sentiment that even its greatest 
men had for the beauty of women did not ofleo suffice 
to conceal tbe lapses In their expression, Occupie<l as 
they were in penetrating the structure of small things, 
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did Uk 7 periiaps not hnve the time to enelyze the 
humnn When they vpeak of him their Iwigua^ 

heeiUtes and Ao*t<>, and formula appean. The feet 
aad the hantbi, the armi and the are sioguisriy 
deformed and atrophied in waya that are not always 
very expreaaive; one finds them approalmaUly the 
aamo aniuoK atl the Ja|>ane5e artists, as if one painter 
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had transmitted to the other the patient and aetieu> 
leus Koipe for them. 

lo the ei|hteeoth century these lapses of expressioa 
are rather surpiiiin^. The painters vho spoke of 
s^mao with so infenuous a love possessed, at that 
lime, a scieoce of line that bordered oa abstractioa. 
With Jdorikum (1(70-1749) and espedally with Masa* 
yoshi (170W1924) drawiaf is so lon^r aoytiuiif more 
than a system, a linear arabesque that silhouettes the 
movesieat with a stroke. The powerful modeling of 
the old masters of Indis iok is bsMiy suggested by the 
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ttodulatirui wKmc btuk scct>ntt on llw w}iltf 
pagp f^^‘c Only a alielit lont of the j(iKC05«on of Ute 
planci and the fliglit of the oontuiirs. The mind of 
Japnn vas to evolve fatally toward this prodipoua 
graphology which, by it» own rcaliaation, «atiKf)(>!« the 
aensiial m*e<tB of the imaginatioa in the Mime wny that 
it u satisfied by the criisbcd, tapering, or nmious 
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volutes of the beautiful ideograms. Hut both expres* 
•icna tead rapidly to forgelfulneiw of the external 
woHd. to pure abstraction, and to death. 

In the full expHnsion of the Japanew soul, from the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth centur>% the underatancling 
of vdumc, whkh u to (lie language of form what 
philosophic balance is among the teachings of the 
sensee. the undetsianding of volume by Motooobu or 
by Korin (lMl-1710^ enabled the painters to produce 
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tbe<r finest compositions. Even whea linnr *rttbesque 
slooe filled the white pn^. eveo when the ^edeel stroke 
<liJ not iodktte the density and inaterlaUt}* of thin^ 
even then their line was so fat and supple, with nau- 
ositiea and sweUin^ that responded so well to the 

moving modeliitf of 
the ertemal organ- 
wou, that it sculp* 
tured the form on 
the plane of the 
paper. To grasp 
Japanese art at the 
summit of its power 
we must look to the 
work of Korin, All 
the masters of Nip¬ 
pon, from Sesibiu 
and Sesaon to )(cv 
kusai, live is that 
work, fn posM or as 
a prolongation. 
And it comes just at 
the hour when Japan 
shuts its gates to 
descend Into itself 
again and when, in a 
few years, the teach* 
ing of the primitives ripens in the mutative atmos* 
phere of moral unity and of peace. 

The school of Toea and the school of Kano united 
their conquotU to form a definitive bone structure as a 
basis for Japanese sensihiliiy. MltsuoU (1610-91) 
exhausted everything precious and rare that the acsd* 
emism of Toea could offer to the aristoerstie soul of 
the nation. Taoyu (1901-74) employed his verve and 
his vigor to free Kano from its last servitude to the 
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ChiMM. Itiliio (1811-1794) itniggl^d jo/ously against 
tbe BudUhisl god» aoJ th« Crrt lo go out among 
the prwantjt. Korin could drink tt all the soureea, 
break the fixed traditions to get back to tbe living 
traditjoni and bind the nev pre«entimeQta wftli the 
ancirDl realiaatiose. 

Aj a draltiinaii» he co^Tred bis albums with thow 
powrrfu) alDiouettee. each one o( vhich specifically 
iodosM, in a swift li&e» the whole signification of the 
object aynthesised* and, beyond th« object, all tbe 
echoes that it awakens in the universe that we divine. 
Aa a lacquerrr, he seems to do no Iras than reinvent an 
art which, for ten centuries, passed aa the really na* 
t tonal expression of tbe Japanrae genius; ho brought to 
fruition within himself the niind of the great lacqurrer 
Koetau (1547-10S7), and created tbe great lacquervr 
Ritsiio.' Hie brother Kmaan (IdOfi^PAS), with Ninsei, 
the most powerful of Japanese eeramiite. the nan 
who could render the deoipneaa of griasea and tbe 
fredinese of hoacre In the fire of hli ovena. dipped into 
Korm'a creatlona se at a natural spring.... As a dec* 
orator, he intplred generatloni of worhenen who. a 
bundml years after hU death, still came to ask hin 
for iretife, for ccuneel, technic, and methods of ety* 
lisation. ^ hen be let the tndla Ink or the thkk black 
varnish Bow from the point of his brush, when he 
poliabed his lacquers of opaque gold with powdered 
charcoal, it was as If the whole aodent soul and tbe 
whole pr«sent*day aoul of Japan were suspended within 
hU soul to guide his hand. He had tbe power to seise, 
In the life that passes. tJie impercepliblQ instant that 
attaches it to eternal life. A. few sparrows on die 
snow, a line of turtles, or a tuft of reeds sufficed him as 
a subject: a stroke, a shadow from his brush, and the 
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4bsolute flows through his work, lie 8««ined suddenly 
to ohsndon his oolor 4od his form when h* hod bar«ly 
sketohod thm ia» os if woroed by 4 propbstic fi4sb 


BasiVHoVO (1719-701. Yovjut wo«>m «> tb«e pflab 
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that he should go no farther, A leaf of his album took 
on the graadeur of a fresco. 

Before transposing the rq>lilrs end the birds and the 
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the little memmals end the gra&see 

ioto hit profound ffftaut of fwem, blecki» rede, eod 
the iifolde of bU lacquen, he bad ao eealoualy peue- 
(rated the meaniof of their animation that It seemed aa 
if that aoimatioB wei wbat caused the (tlbteninjf ffia* 
terial to ewell. The rolling trot of the mice, the flabby 
appearance of tbe toads, the silent flights in the aky, and 
undulation of seaweed at the water's edge passed 
under the glased akin of hla piece*. His heart beat 
at having understood the enormous force of life that 
is hidden under the grass we tread on, in the depths of 
the dark sprinp in abich our gase is lust, nnd under 
the broad leovee which spreed thonselvr* out and east 
a green sht'lov, GoUl on gold, gold on red, gold on 
black, red oQ red, blaek on gold, the lacquer ineruatrd 
vritli inetaU seemed, with its creeping forma, its wings, 
the flowered branchea that traveraad it. and the pollen 
of guld powder that rained on it ineoaaanlly, an ingot 
of somber gold in which life trembieii, 

It waa from Korio that there descended upon the 
latrr lime that wave, formed of the minor induatrir*, 
which becomes an over«broadcning torrent, and soon 
gives to any practkal object that comes from Japanese 
hands the Varactor of a work of art, Xorin, llko every 
great artist of Japan, remaiu a workman, and every 
workman in Japan can become a great artist, whether 
he is a painter or a lacquerer, a bronne worker or a 
south, A ccramiit, a wood carver, a carpenter, a gar* 
deirer, cr. like HIdaH Zingoro, XoHn, and Kensan, 
more or lees of sll of them at once. A cfose and vast 
solidarity uojtcs, ooe with another, all the branches 
of the most flouriibing decorative industry that has 
ever existed, and it was from the greatest painters that 
the humblest of the carvers or the engravers got all 
their motif*. We find in them the spirit of the masters 
sod the —^ paasicn. the same skill, and the same 
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pc^w«r of uapMms on oulter the direction of thnt 
spirit. 

Before diem, only the Em-ptlens. when they mftde thr 
smftlieet objects, had had the power of giving the aspect 
of organic life lo the 
minerals of the earth. 

The fired earthen¬ 
ware of the Japaneee 
lian the appearance 
of animal lissues, or 
viscera ateeped In 
the sulphur of vol¬ 
canoes, Their net* 
suVes. the iniDlons 
4if Intimate bibelots 
ond miaohievous 
trinkets of which 
Ihry rrspeO a sud¬ 
den lisrvest in the 
seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. are palpiUting 
little thioga whose 
ivoryi inequer. or 
meta! our fingers 
love lo caress, as if 
they were tiny, 
warm aniiualsbkling 
in the hollow of our 
hands. Capable of 
casting die largeat bronze statues that the world pos¬ 
sesses, seated eolossuses whose raised finger and whoae* 
smile dominate houses an<l forests from afar, these 
artists have also emhmidered in iron and cut it into 
lace. They found alloys, unknown before, which give 
to brass the vebiing of a marble; they mixnl and har- 
uoaised the metals as a painter amalgamates and 
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pinda colon ond to «ad\ Its part. Iroo. the 

broBsea black or gT««n» tin, ^ld« eoJ eilver, arc orehea* 
lr«t«d u m the proccMcv of the print loftken. Mother* 
o{«pe»rl tnd ivory ere awocialrd with them, with Uie 
iotimecy that the shy end the cloude have with Uie 
form of the earth. The old suite of mail, in which 
hemmerrd copper end iron, lacquer and etcrl. are 
bound logether by cords of cr^pe and eilh, look like 
great black scarabs. The Japanese have only to open 
their windows, and butlerflirs and grasshoppers, 
slamcos falling from florrers, leaves tom from trees, 
and the broken wing case* of insects enter and fall 
here and there, wherever the breath of spring blows 
Ihett—on paper fans, on earthen pots, bronaa vases, 
lacquer acabbardt, and iron aword guards, The fragile 
life of the fertu and the insacta is mingled by the 
Japanese artista with locial and family and military 
life. Kven from pools of blood come little ereaturas ^ 
gold. 

VI 

It was the period when art resolutely left the Umipics 
and the caatlrs to overflow ifac street, n» after the great 
ccoturicA of Orocce. It was the period when Mstahel,' 
a direct, sumpluoua, and rv« painter, turned bis back 
on dogmatic tcscliing and opened the way to that 
’Mew ichoor' wbkb expresses with the greatest 
evocative force, to Occidental eyes, the everyday 
soul of Japan. The gerJus of Ko^. alone and free, 
the struggle of Uoshln {174>lbl]) agsunat a half 
'TCturB to tho Chinese aehooi'^favored by Okio (178S- 
M). the powerful portrayer of great wild birds—and 
above all. the appearance of prints, popularised by the 
severe hnrTaoiuea of Moronobu (16M-171I) and of 
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fagravttg ta colon wfaicb vai invcotcd by Klyonobu 
(1007-17291—ill lhi« protected ajid belp^ along the 
actively of the achool of the people. Netaukea. pot* 
teriea, laequen, lara, asd aurioionoa were sold in every 
basa*r. 

Printa invade the heuaea of the middle olaaaca and 
of the comnton people. Views of the aea» of the noim* 
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taina and the woods, the dreeaea of paaainf wooiea, 
penoanta, aigoa, colored*paprr Janterna. the whole 
noisy, bustling, twinkling fairyland of the Japaoeae. 
permitted the engraven of the people's prints to 
upend, in mlraculoua profusion, the fentaay and power 
of their gentui as o^rista, diamatiatj, and story* 
telWm. Europe came to kno* Japan by this popu* 
lariaed art. by this infisita subdividing of the central 
force that Seasbiu. Motonobu, and Korin revealed to 
their country for the glory of man. It la not altogether 
the fault of .Europe if. in unpacking its boxes of tea. 
Ha lacquer caskets, and its bamboo furniture. It hardly 
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c»w mora St first thsa the slightly eomicsl exterior of 
the Jspsnese soul. For ooly the exteusU «rer«> st 
first conveyed by thst rinng ses of Uttle colored pspers 
OB which atretchvd out parade* of sereeo figures in 
epic posture; gn&rled Isndscspce; wsrnors streeketi 
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with blood; convulsive acton; bcdisened. painted* 
pole women; and trtisazu* fUhermen, reapers, and 
cbildreo—all a little droU—and mullJcolored, gestku* 
talinft crowds, and eveninf festivals on the waters. 
In that strange confusion the surprised senses of 
Rurope could for some time discover nothing but 
violent colors and disjointed gestures, aod it was only 
little by little that there come to be perceived a power 
of orebeslration and a passi_,i for characterising things 
that carried a fiood of revealing scosationj into the 
Occidental mind. How should wc, without Hiroshige, 
have witnessed the progressive illuminatioD and dork* 
ezking of the slues over the islands of Japan, bow should 
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i*« h*Te diicciv«r«d th« Umpidily of gmK dftwu 
dut come over Iheir honsoo lines, the Ull, bue 
Iranks of the pinea which ehoot up from the Jepenne 
roedsidee, giviji|i glimpM between of the deep acim 
of the eit 4Bd the eee, the somber hermony of the 
nows, the mue of the wittrra which ere elmoat bleek 
end e^lnat which white selU follow one enotherf IJe 
has shown uj how the rsirutorms drive the birds end 
bend the lrv*<of>», be has «hown ue the poetry of the 
blue nifhU of his country when the trcee *re in flower, 
and how Iti lakes are lit up by flreworb and the lan¬ 
terns that dance above tlie wooden bHd|«s; w« see 
the crowded boats and the musicians that play in 
(hem. Ilow should we have known Ja]tan without the 
pure Utamaro who frequented the courtesans and 
slopped at doorsteps to aee mothers flvla^ the breast 
to ti^ir little oaee; and without the trearbant Toyo< 
kuni, the booa companiou of the acton: and without 
Shuoaho, who spread the colors on bis prints like 
streams of flowen; and witliout Kiyooaga, the re¬ 
served lover of the loitK feminine forms, the bare lejs, 
breasts, shoulders, and arms that look out from amid 
the dUerwt bormoniee of silk kimonos and half-lit 
houses, and wjthnut Ilarunobu, around whom women, 
like flaweripp reeds, enchant the earth; and without 
the infinite Hokusai, bow should we have asaimilated 
the value of the llnea which, outside the realm of iJl 
scientihe perepeetive, eolely by their expressive force. 
synboUse the eucccaaion of the plaoee in unlimited 
speeof Hew could ere do otherwise than forget that 
they Do longer knew Sreabiu, Motonobu, and Korin as 
their models when, to iotoxicata our eyes, their flat 
tints abook out before us the folds and lininj; of the 
robes and combined them into orchestral harmonies? 
>Ve nr« this clearly, even from our distance, as when ooe 
is on s height fmm which hollows and pro^tloDa are 
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pardon. 

With fWwfra of grm or bluo, with fiuwwrv of i^ame. 
with red loavee and Kolilcn leaves, lh« Japaonte em¬ 
broidered robes in which the dawn rioee or daylight 
fatU^ and all the blood of the veins is spread ont oo 
the ID and all the snow of the mounUuna as it glare* ia 
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the auDlifTht; the fiery clouda that float in the twilight 
are on those rohea» and the fields veiled in aust—rose. 
Runive, Or asure—and the fruits whose downy aUn 
turns eolor as they ripen, and the silent rain of glycine 
petals as they fall on sleeping water, and the pinlc and 
white liase of the fioarering fruit trees. Tossed upon 
the robes as the wind mwbt toss them, the Japanese 
weavers and embroiderm have set frightened birds 
in flight, and into the folds they have twisted con* 
vuJsive monsters. In the ehnkling silk they have 
opened up landscapes where leaves aod waters murmur. 
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if Men ihrou^ tiutumn inAum«r> 

Mt SUBS oi the isiperial chrysanthemum appear. 
Tbe blacks, those ^aep and absolute blacks that almost 
always have a part in their deslgna. by the stHpes or 
spots oa cloths, or, in their pictures, by tbe note of the 
hair as It piles up m flat coils, or by the fat arabewjue 
o( the powerful ideograms, their blacks are the muted 
accompaniment agauut which the violent melodies 
ahrirk their drama and then grow calm and theo 
re^io and die.. .. When the womeo pass in proees' 
lion across the prints of Nippon, we do not know surely 
whether the Sowers, the dead leaves, or the whirlini 
anowdakea on their silk kimonos were scattered there 
by the auininer, the autumn, or the winter they have 
traversed^r whether it is not )ust the walk of Iheee 
faT'Sway crralures wbieh spreads about them the 
summer, tbe sutuDui, or the winter. EN'erything sings 
when they come, oven violent death. Tlic Iniidsrape 
reepoods to them, tbs landscspe with its pink branches 
^rom which the petals will fall like snowdakrs, the 
Isndseape where the flowers rseUt the frost, the lend* 
vape with its limpid skies over serene walen. the 
Boctumal landses|>e where women—movlog gardens 
in lhenselvee*~paM against backgrounds unifonxvly 
blaek. 

The sap of Japan. Id Ibeec millioas of flying leaves, 
fell like ever-beeWer raindrops, but also it got farther 
and farther from its roots. The country had been 
cloeed for two hundred yean, deaf to the voices from 
without—and the vuces from within beat against 
unecalable walls. Too long depris'ed of the oppor' 
tuoity for interchange, which is life, impotent to renew 
itself, its aouJ contracted mlo itself, grew enervated, 
and lost itself, little by UlUe, io detail and in anecdote. 
Let us admit as mu^. Tlie art of tbe seventeenth 
and eighteenth centurree. despite the ibujidaoce m 
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which it «pout«d forth, d«cpit« its vtrve uid its life, 
seems e little freil and troubled, feverish and eari- 
eaturish beside that of the preceding epochs. The 
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great Hokusai himself, the protean poet, the man with 
a hundred nainea wlio hll^ more than five hundred 
volumes and twenty thousand prints adth hu thought, 
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' tbe old aen ra«d about dravio^/’ the dialracted 
vagabond who gave iu climax to the art of the people 
and scatteird the spirit of ^apan to the four comers of 
the heavens, as a great wind despoils the forests of 
autunm—the great Hokusai hunseif is an expression 
of the deeadenee. He has for hu suffering fellow* 
creatures the unconcealed passion that was perhaps 
poaseased, ■’niS" | ir by Reubraadt alone: he had 
that powerful minuleeeas that one finds ouly in ]>Urer, 
and that love of aCriai landscapes in wbich Claude 
Lorrain and Veroocse saw the tremble of their gold and 
silver; his verve—cynkal or terrible or bantering or 
sinister or barrowing—is the same as that adth which 
Goya tore from the world of forms the swift symbols 
of the tragediee of his heart. He has the immensity 
of knowledge and the skill of all the workmen of hie 
nation. A pupil of Sbuneho. a lover of Seasbiu, of 
Tanyu. and of Korin, there was not a fiber of bis j'm* 
iDeajural)le spirit that did not root Itself into theirs, 
to divide and spread In limbs and branchee through 
all the beings and all the plants that he encounter^ 
during his very long llfe*>wlirn he roamed through 
the woods and along the slreama. when be brratbed 
the mlat of the cascade* or croaaed some humpbacked 
bridge to follow the busy crowd til] it disperw^ in the 
streets, the gnrdrna. and the bouses. He spoke the 
bumbleal and the proudeat word that has cone from 
the lips of an artist: **^'heB I am a hundred aod ten 
years old. everything that comes from my brush, a 
point or a line, will Iw alive.” He has deacribed every 
kind of labor and told the tale of all the daya He did 
the tlikgs that the peasants do. aod the workmen, 
and the 6sherme&. end tbe soldiers, and the people of 
the fairs, aod the children. With a tenderoeas that is 
now merry, bow quite pure, be has set down the story 
of their games, their trades, aod (heir passions. He 
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hM lov«d 4ll women, llieir herd, pointed brcastii. and 
their beeuUful anna that flow in lueb awift, sure llnca. 
He did not have time to tdl ua everything, thoujili at 
aoy znooient he would leu%'e the people he talking 
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with—roofer* laying their lilee, wood iiaw^*or*. or ped* 
dim—to follow a bee toward a flowering hedge, over 
wbkb he would diacover a gardener at his work. He 
would lie down in the aun for hu noonday aleata, but 
without any iotentlon o( sleeping: he would oot make 
the slighted moveoient; he would hold his breath: 
at the alightevt vjbraUoo he would raiw an evelld: he 
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vould follow the buscins »pot until it h^d settled on his 
bere em: be would let himseU be sluiii; so u to study 
the DOQStMus eye, the sucking proboscis, the metsl 
coreelet. sad the Uua elastic oiembera that the insect 
IS forever rubbifig together, ^'ben be bad gotten wet 
to the boae while looking so carefully at the rain, be 
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was in haitr for the wind to come and dry him so that 
be ought see the whirling flight of the dead leavee, 
the lanterae of the festival, and the fcatbers swept 
frum wings. If he climbed a loountain and came out 
above it* low*lying mists, it was to get a sudden sight 
of some peek isdsted in crystal space, and, m he come 
down again, to discover through rifts io the fng the 
tbatchcH roofs, and the rice fields, and swams of men 
under their round stiaw hats, and junks scattered 
over an opsque distance. When he seen the pale 
moon rise in the black sky orer a world empty of forms, 
he waited impatiently for tbe red sun to discolor the 
air 90 that he might seise tbe appearance of the world. 
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ip the is1snd» of gold ipett«red vith derk touches 
thot sov tlic boer mm, pnd the blue or red houses that 
pppear amid the pbes, and the waodering sails, and the 
roucal volcano, now ctowoed with blood, now with 
wlver or opal, bow with the violet, the me, or the lilac 
that one sees only in half*opened Aowere, The oily 
oscillation of the sea. the glaciers thrusting up above 
the clouds, the ntoUonless or restless tops of the woods 
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<^the whole universe stamped Itself on bis mind in 
deep hanconiM; be ecems to crush blue, green, and 
blood* red jewels b an air that is filled with watery 
vapor ami that transmits light to things. ... He com* 
Biande form like a hero, and at will he is lyrical or 
philoeophksl—by turns or srmulta&eous]y^*sa>d an 
epic poet and a satirical poet, living b the uoel fright* 
ful nightmaree after leaving the most peaceful realities, 
or while still aaioog them, and passing at ease from 
the most unhealthful bvmtion to the noblest vision,.. • 
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And yet, Ihrougb his swift art, asalytlcal, fercruh, 
and hurried—tM anecdotal oftenitniea—be ia an 
ezpreasioEi of decadence. O&e is tempted to say that 
he foresees the end of Old Japan, that he wants to 
pre(»an* a living eocyclopvdk of it. hastCDifii; to tell 
everything about it in direct, immediate notes that 
strike like lijthtJiuv, as if to leave its imag e c o n plet. 
multiiorm. disordered, and immeELse—to the future. 
After Um Yoaai still addresses a discreet, melau- 
choly, asd pure farewell to the kimono-clad women 
who paas before the backgrounds ef flowered branches 
^«nd the end has come. The revolution that throws 
Japan into the path of the Occident brutally axtin* 
luiabea its art life. It is like o wheat deld laid low by 
the wind of cannons. And notwithstanding! Japon 
has yielded nothing, abandoned nothing of her soul. 
She has impoecd on the world her right to her life. 
Now she mult find, in the reserves of her silenee.'all 
her paadon for oomprehending and all her power for 
expresaing. Hie soul of a people rannot die entirely 
while Uie people is elill living. Already some of ber 
artists seem to be reviving, to be finding again the 
spirit of their race, broadenod and renewed by the 
Uiought of the Occident. One day, certainly a great 
art will be bom of that meeting. Rut the present 
attempts are premature, Japan has a more immediate 
and more positive purpose to achieve now. After 
attaining military strength, let her, therefore, acquire 
economic strength. In the rise of the energy that 
leads to action she will surprise the creative spirit that 
will spurt forth one day. Later, she will be ri(^. Then 
poor. And the cycle wHl begin again. 
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Chapter IV, THE TROPICS 


l,L (MopW fwl the At «omr monmt 
in khcir hijtory, to como into thot pr^ 
limpinl And fecund cnntAct with tlie 
world uf the tenAn from which there 
comes forth (Jie veebAl.muMcnl.er piMtio 
repmenUtion of the mind. But ench 
one of them ipeokj jt» own lAntpurup*; thus a given 
people which hnn eompooed jioems or orcheetroted 
•ymphonfe^ rcrriAins IneApobW of rising to plosUc 
genersHsAtions of n ^listingviishlng nccect. Outside of 
the French, the ItAliens, the SpAniArds, the Flemings, 
the Dutch, sometime* the OermAns—1 heeitAte to ssy 
the English—the soeietlee of medUrvAl or modem 
Europe hove left the industrinl Art of the people only 
to Attempt ImitAtionA, mure or less Jisfulsed, of the 
great foreign schools. Now aH the rsces, eswn the 
most primitive, poMess the faculty of decorating pots, 
carving wooden figurines, making furniture, weaving 
stuffs, and carving metsl. That is to say that any 
people in Europe which has not. In the general onward 
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»w««p of Occi^t«l euUuK, known bow to utilise the 
stsmmmop of th«»e ruilimenUry %T\a. to mtke up a 
langua^ of iU ows* a living lan^a^ that expreaMa 

it In iU highest de* 
eiree, must seek to 
KtliM them olhar- 
viM tJiAn by in> 
Ages, which It doea 
not know bow to 
use hecauM It docs 
not loTo them. Be¬ 
side*, a* civliisAtion 
becomes uoiveraid. 
it pervert* the needs 
of tJie people • Koul, 
•nJ the menifeaU* 
lion* of thnt douI 
uke on more atuI 
mere of a mongrel 
character. To find 
a primitive art that 
retain* H* up and 
con impart new and 
etrong emotiona to 
aensibilitie* that 
have pTteerved or 
recainrd their first 
ingenuouenew, we 
Ames, nriwet iOvirm), go to ihoae 

((^kINmiw peopice who have 

mained primitives. 
It i* in the tropic* or near the polar regions that men. 
Is the heart of modem times, have preserved prac- 
IkaUy intact the spirit of tbnr most distant ancestors. 
It is only there that they have net passed beyond tbe 
stage of aaturistie fetisbum and the grouping by tribes. 
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lo <M»e rapoQ Uu heot is too inteose; in tJie other 
the coJH ji too Mvere. Here the w*sonft are too 
^stioct and too heavy; there they are too torpid and 
of too alow a rhythm. Aaon* the peoplea of the 
tropics^ even the moat rudi- 
sentory effort to ffet food 
and ahelter ia preetlcally 
ujinec«aaary» the effort to 
me i* too liardi and willi 
the |K>Iar people the only 
uee of effort to eecure an 
exl<tencc» ie vegeta- 

and precarious, the na< 
ture of the country being 
too ungrateful for tlir 
habitant to itnap&e that he 
could modify hu surround* ■ |[ ~ 

inga to Ilia profrt. PinaUy, 
neither In the one region 
nor in the oUicr have any 
great human migrations 
paased, to renew the race. 
to bring it the breath of fV 

the worl<l oupijde. because ^^^3^ 
the course of Uieae mlgra* 
tions has been turned aside 

by the ice. the deserta. the Ajmca, Fetish e< Ok Bakm. 
overdense forests, aud the Ua ««pp«e wd vaad. 
toO’Vast oceans, (iliHUaaM Cstiamen.) 

The black race is perhaps 

that one among the bsekvard peopJea which has manb 
tested the feast aptitude for raising itself above the cle* 
mentary human instincts that result in the formation of 
language, the first aocial crystatluationa, and the indue* 
tries mdispcDsahle to them. Even when transpUotod in 
great numbers to places like North America that have 
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rtMh^d most on^nd, if not tlie l)i^h«bt. 

of dviJiMtion that we find in modem limn, tlie bJiok 
nuD renuins, after centunea, what ho vas^ao tmpul»iv« 
child, infenuoitsly rwd, and in^ouously cruel; aa a> 

the ''aae of other chal * 
drra, all of Ku acta 
apnnjt from immedlato 
aenMtioD. And yet hia 
was the only one of the 
Kftit primitive races 
which, InhabitinK a 
maaaive continent in 
larRC numberi, lacked 
neither arms nor heads 
CO modify Iti surround* 
inf«, dixcovor new rela* 
tionshipa. and create 
new ideas. Hut this 
continent ta divHed 
into twenty sections by 
the landa. the moun* 
tains, the brMsh, and 
the viriin forests; it is 
infested with wild 
bt'Asts, it is fevenah and 
torrid, and ia out In two 
by the equator. Its 
northern shores, those 
on the Mediterranean, 
are habitable for white 
men, and only these re* 
^ord have, from the be* 
finnings of history, psir- 
ticipat^ in man’s greet 
Afbca. BteoM hem Bam. BU>vements toward the 
{^uA future. 
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IIow«v«r, il to Uie time« *rr du> 

c»v»r ftn Alria tkftt wm probabl)* tdraliral mitK irli*t 
it i» ftt thw Hour. «jm 1 cowequMtIy om the Mine lev**! 
Vito thet ot the tribes tbftt peopled the north end the 
vest ol Europe p<fhe|K on a bi(ber level ^Vltf and 
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eomnerte created coaitant reUlkmehipe between ao* 
cient R|ly7t nad the Sadaa. and Central Afrka par* 
ticipated hi the develepAeat ol Che cirilUalwM of the 
Nile Prom that period ee. k«a «m worked in N'icr^la. 
•hile toe eU world hardy knew yet ho* to woA in 
broase. and the African jeaelry that ii rtiU made by 
the SftiHsTis of Ea$t Africa, the Pahouioa» the Ashanlu. 
aad the Haouiaaa of West Africa, was broufht by 
caravans from (be eeafioes of I'pper Egypt to the 
eiarkets of Thebes and ^klemphia 'Hie jewelry is 
heavy, of a thick aad compact material, with isemsta* 
Uoas of blue aad red stooes vheae opaque glow spot* 
toe curies of mat gold or cd van her slver. Geo* 
la 
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melnckl 4M <i«4r to all primitiva peoples, 

vhether tlkey psmt iHeir pots, decorate toeir huts, 
weave their clothing, or stripe the skm of their faces or 

) their bodies; and cutting ixtto 
the African jewelry io every 
direction we find again these 
geometrical forms—short, fat, 
dense, and pressed closely to* 
gether. As malheoiatlca, the 
icisnes of inert forms, pre* 
ceded biology, so geometrical 
ornament preceded living 
craament and certain child 
peoples, incapable of interpret¬ 
ing life, have irrived. In erna* 
mental art, at the highest degree 
of power. The liumaii mimi 
proceeds always from the simple 
to the coapl^ but when the 
great artist appears to unite the 
moat diftcrenttated living forma 
through a single arabewiiM, or 
when modem science tries to ex* 
press all its conquests in maU)C* 
matical symbols, the mind Is 
I I'. ,1 brought bach to 
priuutive sourcss, the very ones 
at which instiBct slaked its 
thirst. 'Hie result is always the 
impressive agrecmcDt between 
the meet obscure feeUog and 
the highest form of reason, 

In geaeral, we need uot seek, in the art of the Negroes, 
suything more »>»»n that still unreasoned feellog which 
merely obeys the most elementary demands of rhythm 
and of symmetry, ^hen the youthful peoples follow 
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the instinct which urges them to impcK on the living 
lorpu IhAt come from t^r hands a vaguely arcbitec* 
^ tuni appearance, ao awkward, rough 

W symmetry, they unquestionably obey 

I an imperious desire for ayntheaia, but 
IhU ayntheaia ia of the kind that pre¬ 
cedes experience and not the kind 
that foUowa it. Tbe aeulptura b 
wood of the Kegroea is atill very far 
from the great Egyptian sculpture, 
for example, whose ^vent coincidea 
with that of a aocial and religious 
edifico of the most powerful arcbltec' 
ture. Perhaps It ia a drat aketeh or 
preeenliment of Kg>'plian art Uiat we 
m In Negro arulpture—one which 
may earry ua back almost aa far u 
the appearance of man i& Africa, 
From such a beginning may well Imve 
coma th# sudden start for the aac<*rit. 
ihrougli the long ecnlurin In the 
great fertile valley where the black 
and white races fuse, 'ilien. after 
the aloweat. the Mticst, the most 
cooacioua etylisatlon, after the art of 
the Nila has sunk into tlie sands, the 
Negro again prolongs the irnmobilo 
lospiratim of Africa until our own 
time. But to bim we muat not look 
frtsh metaphyaical abstractions, for he 

Coast), ^ acoaatiooa. as shurt- 

CtOtoim.} lived aa they are violent—an attempt 
to satisfy the most immediate needs 
that spring from a rudlmeotary fetishism. And per- 
bapa it is even because of his fearful candor in show* 
ifig U4 rough surfaces, short limbs, bestial heads, and 
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drooping breuts that he mw lin hL<t great <>xpn'aKt\^ 
ptas. These wulptum in wood-block wood on wbich 
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the pure bluee< tbe raw greeni, tbe brown reds uVe oQ 
a violeoee so naive that it bocomes tertlfying—have a 
simplicity iq tb^ ferocity, an innocence in their mood 
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of munkr, tbAt commAod a kind of mp«ct. Brute 
Rftturo drculAtea is theu» aod burning up ssd blacx 
blood. Although maa U afralcJ of th«m» b« oaonot 
help recognising snJ loving his tfppul i> e » ■T e ndered 
concrete is the creirii&g crocodile* aod the crouching 
gorillas vUeb are sketoiM by long strokes la the wood 
sad which decorele the doors ud beasis of bis but or 
the aides of Lis lomioms. 

How are we to discover^ In the eonfiisloQ and the 
ebb and i^ow of the tribe* and the industries of Africa, 
the stronger currents which would have led, without a 
eolenisalton of the cootlneat by the European peoples, 
to a conqursi by the blacks of a oiere enlightened Inner 
world? The Hooussas and the Asbantis, especially, 
devote Ihcowrlvca to all tlie basic industries—weaving, 
ccrsoiKS, iroji’WorhlAg. geld*werklng, embroidery, jew* 
elry, and carvisg in wood and ivory, and those of the 
Negroes of the Sudan or of western Africa who ytrhl 
to the current of hloslem propaganda have a preaenti* 
ntent, on coming into contact with tha spiritual spark 
of Islam, of the esistenco of a higher life. They fre* 
quently surpass the Berber arliaan in working metal 
and leather for articles of luxury. But we must go 
back farther into the past of Ibis dsrk land—this land 
fertilised by blood—and dad the traces of a need 
belonging to a still very confused but strongly aflirmed 
suthetlc order, since destroyed among Mine of the 
African peoples, by the Imougralioos of other black 
men asd the invasions of the whites. Among the na* 
tivee of Gumea. Niger, the Gabooa, and the Ivory 
Coast, we find Idols, dance and war masks, objects of 
dally life, and weapoos whose prototypes undoubtedly 
data back to a very aneleDt period, perhaps an Im- 
oiemorial period, sod Iheae works bear witness to a 
desire forstyllaatWQ that is not alone very accentuated, 
but also powerfully original. The plastic syothesi^ 
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hfw, borders on s«omctry, Tho ensemble^ of fh« work 
U subjeot«d Co a kind of schrmclic rhyllun vLich per- 
iniu iUelf th« boldeat defonnatiooft. but aJwaya diowa 
cert*in rxpreaavo summiU of the 
object Interpreted to mnain. The 
kingdom of Benin, wbkh wu one 
of the fint to receive the Portu* 
pieae nevi^ton and in which 
tiicre developed, doudtlewi obout 
the end of the Middle Age», the 
greatest school of Africa, had ed* 
lairahle bronte worker*. Dy their 
powerful feeling for embryonic 
life they became very neor k- 
latiwa of the archaic Chinese 
sculptor*, of the Xlimers and the 
Javune»e. They twitted black 
terpenU together to make of the 
rough and ecaly eoiU In which 
lliey writhe the support) for 
copper *locl*. Their potj often 
look on the aspect of a human 
hend and with lind of great 
purity; other veeael* were orna* 
mentccl with nlrongly built rude, 
and very summary sculptures in 
which the familiar sUhouettea of 
the dog, the lion, the cock, the 
elephant, and the crocodile are in* 

(iicated. wmclimca with a strong 
tinge of irony. At (hie period, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centurie*. Africa seemed, more* 
over, to be emerging from ita long nightmerv. The 
Bushmen, centemporaries of the Xegroea of Pemn. 
peopM the south of tbs conimeal; fer from the 
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equator, the ftod the fnmts of Centtel Africik, 

they lived In t hetIUiier clinute where slock rej^ is 
poesible. where wild beests are rarer end ji«me is 
abundant. They could, had they persisted, have 
4 decisive impetus to the mind «>f the Nr^ ncee. 
living more ofteo from npioe than from huntinf, tbeii 
nomadic and adventurous life mulliplted their relation¬ 
ships with Ihe tribes and the soil of Africa at the same 
lime that il sharpened their seneaa and subtilised their 
mi&d. On the walls of the iruttocs, where they lud the 
herds they had slotaa, they have left freacoes of red 
ocber iu which we see, living ag'^'** hunts, their 
wars, their dances, and beasts that flee or march io 
line, 'fhe form is only an a|>proximMlion, but the flat 
spot is vibr&nC ami Uiesilheiietlea, looking like aliulowa 
on a nail, march with a single movement->«en Ihsl 
are pursued, antelepes climbing a slope, great gray 
birds crossiog the aky. 


It 

Il is the rrtoat iatereaUnf riTort, doubtleaa, that has 
been attempted by primitive men ainee Uie days of tha 
CAvc men of V^adre. Bui this elementary painting 
•eema condemned to havo no evolution, to disapprae 
brutally. Tha warm waters that ended the glacial 
period obliged the reindeer huslera to flee from western 
Europe: the Bushmen dispersed on the arrival of the 
Kafirs, the Boera, and the English; and from day to 
day the colonisation of AuatraLa reduces the number 
of the aborlgtaea who covered the rocks of the great 
islaud with black, suipburous, red, and blue frescoio 
whkb testify to a gencfaliring spirit whose rudimeots 
are perhaps lea visible among the inhahitanta of Africo 
than amoog certain peoples of Oceacica. PolynesiaQ 
art, like Oriental art in general, would seem to tend 
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more »«p«cUlly towvil deeoretioo. *hereM the chAroc* 
ter of the Art of Afriee. like Europreo Art, aIiowa iteelf 
in A more roArked tendeftcy to uolote form io order to 
exftcnine the activily it poweMee wilhio iU own UraitK 
And witliin iU iodividuAl chArACterietice. 

It u true thet the clioiAte end lesdiCApe of OceAnica 
offer to the eeivuhUity of the PolyneeiAna moureee thAt 
Are not found ifi AfricA. The duperul of the mcr 
Araon^ the thouMnda of l«r|[e lod emAll inlAnda, 
eepArAted by vakI enpessee of sen. i» perhAjM the only 
thinf wliicb, prevention the neceoMry raheiton amoiiK 
the peo^ei, prevented aUo • greAt eiviliution from 
beinn bom lO the PacUIc end from rpreAdini round 
■bout. And now it u too lAte; the con^^ueat of theee 
rtfione by Europe, the dbvMej, tlie Akehol. the mo* 
rmlity, end the religion that it brought them have 
mode Ihe PoIyoeeiAM encmic, htve decicoAted them 
and overcome theui' Thr time hu dreody Arrived 
when they ere beginning no leoger to fed in themeelveit 
thr poetey of oAtura which lurTOiinde Uiem And whkli 
formed them. 

The ieUndi, whoee ffovered foreate apHng from Med 
brought by the wind, cover the blue omad m the Cy* 
cUdee of Greece etrew the enatem MediterrtneAn from 
the promontorin of the Peloponneeus to the beys of 
Aain. Nature u predigioue there— heAltby, Uieugh 
•wcAting with iU fecundity, rurrouoded by perfume*, 
bureling with Bowers. dAssled with iu Brc-colored hirda 
and ita gleaming ilone*: Its foreeti deecend to Ibe 
WAter'e edp;^, w^re the; are reflected b the cup of 
black sapphire menuted with pearlj, where marine 
mooetors dwell m cavema of coral. A beautiful race of 
m«D. higb of forehead aod artista by nature, mhabita 
the ulanda; they live in the open air. in the wind from 
the MA, among splendid fonog and the biasing ergy of 
the cclore. Tbe language of the race is bartaonious; 
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d&ncifig and wtr tad muoc ate lov«d. flovm are woven 
into crovn» *nd ^la^di^ and when the people gives 
itiMf op to love, it is sitll livSof with ihe springs and 
the sunlight. ItJ mythology is very near—though ita 
triumphant grace, its perfume of the daws and of the 
sky, and tiirougU lU crystalline aymbojism—to the 
old Ionian legends. Had life been a little leas facile. 
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had there been unity rmong the people, a rich future 
would have awnlted lliem. 

The gods that the Polynesians earveJ in the soft 
material of their wood, to be erected on their shores or 
at the doors of their cabins, are in general more ani' 
mated than the symmetrical ailhouetw cut by the 
Africans. Perhaps their art is leM iiigenuouely con* 
ceived and less severe. There is more tendency to 
style, it seems, but more skill, and at the same time 
less strength. The eye sockets, the lips. Uie nostrils, 
and Ihe care become, in the most intcreeliog of these 
images, the point of departure for long parallel lines, 
sustsioed and deeply cut, for spirals and volutes which 
are the result of the effort to demonstrate religious ideas 
or to terrify so enemy in «ar; we find In them a pro¬ 
found and pure agreement between the spirit of the 
myth and 'ta concrete eKp^ulon. These are no longer 
dolls which are terrible ooly in their candor. They are 
violently and consciously em>res8ivc, wilh their atlri- 
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butM of ldllins» with their cruel and the 

colon that cover them an the eymbole of tbeir ferocity 
a combat and their ardor In love. Whether we coq* 
aider the ^loacing face« on the prowa of the long 
boatj, or the eoloasuaes aheltered under the 
brancliea of the odoroua foreeta—men or monalera 
daubed with vermihon or with emerald greeo— we find 
that all these worki have paased the archak ata^ 
represented by the statues of Euler Island, which b 
to Polyoesia what an Efypt still plunfcd in the original 
mud would be to a luy Urerrr, toe much enslaved by 
the desb. All an mooslrous and alive, all hnve sprung 
from the bMtlal energy unchained by the wild loves 
and the exeited semes of a country drunk with )ts 
bunting fruiUi iU mullloolored bays, and tire niuHi* 
colored plumes that rain on It like the sunlight. Long 
ego. befon the white man can s to force Ids somber 
clothing on the people and to dry up their peclic 
spirit* the great wooden idols were sislen to the rnor- 
mouj dowers and the birds and the naked men who 
roamed the woods* tattooed from their feet to lljelr 
foreheads, painted with red* green, and blue* and 
covered with great undulating lines that were arranged 
to bring out the forms, to accompany with their fluhes 
tho rbyUin) of the runners, and to accentuate the 
muscles of Che face in their terrifying play of expression 
during moments of debauchery and cruelty. 

Their purpose was to captivate women, to terrify 
the enemy, and* through an instinct even more obscure 
and vast* to play, in the symphony of nature, the role 
dictated by the great corollas hanging from the tangled 
vines which bind Ibe giant trees, by the glossy costs of 
the animals* by the fiery wings, aod by the sinkiog of 
the stars into the sea. All the prinutlve peoples of the 
tropics who go naked In the freedom of the light have, 
in this way and at all times, foved to paint or tattoo 
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their akiiu with color— 
the NegToee of Afriee end 
the Indieoi of Aaerkii, 
«j well M the Pelyncelunn, 
But with the Poly'aeaen. 
the tattooing Ukee on a 
brill imicy, ejul evincos a 
eare for rhythm ami life, 
that we find nowliere el4e, 
aave among the peoi^tes 
that derive from the na* 
tiotu of Oceoaka or who 
have been in tourh with 
them for a loog time Por 
their iieoiuetrieal onu* 
meat, the ja|>anrw aub* 
atituteii flgurea of birda, 
dragona, chimeras, women 
—which are really pic* 
turee, through their move* 
inent and eoiaposition. 
The New Zealandent. if 
they preeerveil in their 
tattooinjt the geometrical 
ornaincnt of their Ocoauic 
ancoeture. brought to it o 
precieion. a riolenct, n 
will to style that would 
almost suffiee to deSue 
them as artists if their 
plastic genius bad not 
revealed iUeli by other 
manifestations. 

Wherever they may 
have come from—the 
Polynesian migratiotts 
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•crou the Pacific }u<>^ Mrwly mere of t biatory 
thAn those of the birds that a^der from climate 
to climete—they retained the arJeot seBSualiam that 
dUtio^iahn the populatiooa of Oceanica. Like th« 
latter, they loved to set up poets sculptured with 
atrocious figures, and to decorate their weapons. tJie 
utennU of their industries and housebdds. their boae* 
and vaMs. with incised painting that ostensibly i» 
there to observe and perpetuate tlieir traditional rites, 
their proclicas of exorcism and of magic, but that in 
reality expresses that human love of form, of line, and 
of color which iaspirea u« to harmoniae ourselves wjUi 
noture. au an to understand it better and day by day 
to recreate it with iU own vienients. But a new and 
great thing was appearing among Ihrm, an art which 
indicated the rise of the Maoris to a deereasingly chaotic 
and a more luminous conscioxisness of their ilestiny in 
Uie World. It tasted until the English, in die middle 
of the last century, interrupted the development of the 
nati^cs. They had pmetieed cannibalism, it is Lnie. 
but only after they had entirely destroyed the rare 
specimens of the antcdihiviim Bpecic* which still wan* 
dered through tba silent forcats at the time when their 
war eanoes, ornamented with frightful arrived 

in the great strange islands, which srers devoid of all 
birds, of iosecte. of reptilea and which possessed at 
most a few dwarfish mammals. The Mouru had been 
io the country only some three hundred years, per¬ 
haps, tod It WBA with difficulty that they managed to 
organise Ihensclvas mto tribes, which numbered some 
tens of thousands of men. and ill which the births 
barely filled the gaps made by th« massacres of prison* 
ers of war who were offered as a sacrifice to the gods. 
And notwithstanding, their soul was already eseaping 
from iU silence. They had built villages in the center 
of which the fortified Pa contamed Um embryo of the 
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futuK city. Poiir or five communal houses sculptured 
from top to koltooi, schools, muecurns of traditiun und 
legeod. temples, ^closures for sport and for aMemhIies 
in which sat the coitnctU of admiaistratno and of war, 
llie decomtice forms find liere are always violent, 
to b« sure; they Cell of killing, they are red with bl^ 
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and contorle<l into infernal attitudes, but already they 
manifest a persistent demand for balance and for archi* 
tectural rhythm. Must we act. therefore, see. as the 
dominallog iofiuence in them, the majestic landscapee 
where the activity of the Maoris to<^ place and the 
effort put forth by the people to maiotaifi that actlvityf 
They had passed beyood the dangerous region of the 
tropieal sone. The perpetual spriog oo longer ener¬ 
vated thern. Their islands, like tiiose of Japan, ran Ihe 
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KAinut of diiBAte from Uiat of Italy to that of Scotland. 
They placed their snUagea beside tUe oi)al lakes set in 
cupH of lava, th«t are surto<irKle<l by cold s|>nnga and 
boiling gcyauisi under the shetlcr of unmense niouotains 
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where active volcanoes eltemate with glaciers that de> 
scead to the sea ^ and when the Maoris followed their 
pmc'bordercd atreania they came upon fiords that re* 
fleeted the forests and the snows io the shadowy massee 
of that southern ocean in whieb no hunan foce had ever 
seen ita image. A great dvUiaation, a great art. could 
and should have been bora there. Ihc mats woven of 
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pbomuura. hMi^og at the dc«ra of the huNs Khone 
with biimiog colors; the rocks were cox'ored with fm- 
co«« in which the blue of the kc and the lakes lived 
a^ain; the villoges, built all of wood, with their sturJv 
bouMO whoea roofs have a steep slope and with their 
'wir . . 


Noarx Amsmc*. EIenm«e, paiailsv «o htds. 
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palnades for defense, were works of art, deeply carved 
with horrible flares whicb were tattooed like the people 
thenaelvea and framed in prodigious series of curved 
lines, of interwoven spirals, of rhythmical coils, thick 
and fat, whose calculated masea combined into the 
form of the human face. From afar, these forests of 
sculptured wood had the sppearance of the a' boreacent 
ferns, tufted aad slender, whkh covered the country. 
There ir a little of the decorative spirit of the artists 
of Janan, but it is more impetuous end barbarous; 
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quit« dUdarnful of Lbe «n)p)oyed, it laclu that 

irony 4iui Uiit miQuUne8« of obwrvtiion whicb tome- 
tim«« d«mp«ns rotbiwum. The durnctor of the 
worke b fereoioiu. Certiia sculptured vjae^s ere of 
t rtructuK so shstreet end so epitomised thel upon 
leokto^ At then] one is reminded uf the freeUet mes' 
ten of form, the EjfyptiADS, the Greeks, the ueheic 
Jepenese—end there is, b««de«» sooKlhlof sustere end 
trench&nt. » terrible purity tbet belongs to the Meoru 
slooe. 

Certs inly, no other people emong the PolyneslMu 
bes reached so high a level. If there is. betweeo the 
races of Oreanics sad the eaolent inhebiUnts of 
BMler Islaad, a connection datisi; back beyond the 
eao^ of lUBtoty» it is the Maoris upon whom we niust 
look as the nsest legitimate inheritors of the line, for 
the art of the Maorisi as living a« that of the Papuans 
and the other nalivM of the PaciSe, aspires even more 
than theirs to realise those edifiecn of animated geome* 
try whkii we can see as the goa! of the bierattc art of 
the anceatra) race. Its island, an ntinct volcano, is 
deserted. But the rocks are dug out in hieroKlyphice 
and figures of birds, fish, and men. Finished or unfin* 
ished, more than five hundred cclowuaea stand e^ect 
on the shores or in the center of the dead craters. 
They arc terrible figures, massive and summary, bold* 
tog tbdr arms at their sides; almost without a cranium, 
they have bestial faces in which the nose is prominent 
and dilated and the eyes are wide open; the broad 
planes ia wbkh they are estafali^cd look aa if they 
were cut with an ax, but centurlen, perhaps, were 
needed before (he peopir could work the baaalt of 
which the figures are made. Why are they there, 
bomhly alone, with their face* to the eternal sea, and 
what do they mesa if it is not our iaextiaguishable 
need to discover ouredves and recogoiss ouraalves m 
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Hu rebellious or JocQo msterisl tbst our soil fumlabss 
to us? A seismic: csUrtropbe must have iiitemipled 
tbe vorka and isolated then from Che vorld. T^re 
are tools at the feet of die fi^ree. but no other (raees 
of huouinity. Where did those m«a who erected them 
take refufre? Wheoee did they comr? ^S'hat unknoem 
sources had sUked tbe thirst of these forerunners of 
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the Strang races of Oceanics—with the Indo<Eur> 
peans, the most gifted of our planet, and antedaluig. 
perhaps, the peoples of Asia? They *ere the victimi 
of their surroundinj^. The Polyaesiaiu had douhtlcM 
cone from the Dutch Indiee, but that *S4 long before 
tbe period of history and previous to the time of the 
I&diu eivUisations. The present populations of the 
Dutch Indies, thoss Malays who also peopled Msda* 
gascar, have not tbe proud and strong grace rd the 
Polynesians, nor their free life, oor thrir ardor in love, 
nor their artlet with its ability to generalise. 
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The tbou|{lit of th« is timid. th«ir ebtr«ct«r 

iruiffferenti they accept the beliefs that th» miccessivc 
coaslsn from Uie bnn; to them. Tlieir ancient 
•rt derives from the art of tbe Indiana, their modem 
art does not go beyond the mooolooous practice of 
primitive industry. It was doubtlcM through contact 
with the sea winds asd through their ecstatic abandon 
of thcrruelveB to the great currests of the ooean Ibat 
the Polynesiaju escaped from the apathy of such 
origins and were able to call forth the formidable dream 
that was interrupted, but whose enlgaa is offensl to 
us in the giants of Easier Islaod. Who knows if they 
did not go much farther and, crossing the islands that 
have disappeared, carried on by the wavce, if they did 
not bring their dream face to face with the eastern sun 
whose source was hidden from then by the fiery ram* 
part of the Cordillerasf And did net a gulf open up 
behind (hem, perhaps, and swallow up the land of 
their birth, even within their memoryf 

h: 

One can believe such a tiling when one trim to recover 
the trace of the old Inhabitants of the dead u)*nd. 
Outside the art of the Polynesians nothing reminds 
one more of the spirit of archaic Oceanica than the 
hieratkal forms found among the Aytnaras of the Peru* 
vian Andes. There, as ia the Egypt of the hilddle 
Empire, the architectonic formula seemed arrested. 
In exchange for the lands distributed to the loeai, 
tbeir bureaucratic soelalism doubtless exacted from 
them that blind and definitive eubmissioa of soul to 
everything touching the spiritual domain. The Ay* 
maras had reached the point of no looger seeking any* 
thing more in nature than motives for ideographs, 
which they stylised with relentlea*'insisteDce. Hkro* 
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glyphiot. carv«d out tod 
fiat, ftnd coBipoaiU iio* 
in wKich VAX UP 
humaa forca% app«arfd 
amonx the precise and 
znyaterious interiacings 
of xcomrlrka] fifurea. 
framed the meDolilln'r 
(AtM of lh« templei and 
the palueej. PIsarro 
melted down and minted 
the silver and ^Men 
•tatiiea whieb the Incas 
erected to their heroes. 
Were they of a frm art? 
DouUtless they were..,. 
The (^uichuA pottery of 
the same time b^r* 
witneM to t chsrminK 
popular 8]>iHt. Tlieae 
peoples were good. 
They lovml men nn<i 
beauts. They looked on 
them roguishly, but 
very gently. Almost all 
thrir poU. their bottlea 
their ulcaresa.* for keep 
ing water cold, had 
heads of animals as 
Spouts, and arms or paws 
for handies, and the 
forms am unforeseen, 
sometimes beautiful; al* 
most always monstrous, 
they are grotohfue, coo* 
toned, blown uo. crushed 
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in, wtrped, or pauncUike. had iJso reMrved tbo 

hieratic forms for the face of the aanctuariea, aod spent 
her somv in the sbadovs vhere, like Peru, she buried 
her mummies. She also loved to five animal forms to 
her smallnt objecU, to finish ofi pitchers and jufs 
with the heads of cats, of panthers, of jackals, and 
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cynocephaJi, even as the Peruviana drew out tlie tops 
of thrir vessels or flattened them down into the heads 
of dofs, of pumas, of ducks, aad alllfatorv. But in 
Kfypt there was a purer jwid a loftier spirit. And if 
she was •omelunee moved by her Kent for irony, a very 
discreet and subtle tendency, she seldom went so far 
ae caricature. Instead of heapinf up her cadavers in 
eartbeu vases, she stretched them out in trou gh* of 
fTsnite. She possessed the cult of form even beyond 
the grave, and purifled the form to the point of abslrac* 
tioD. The wing of the isiad bad touched It—aad oui* 
world was tn issue from that contact. 

But in Peru also there was do l^k either of ingenioua 
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vxlti or oi drewiu, Don oot *n Ayrnor 

le^rend show the ctwtor peopluij? »h« eorth with »Utu« 
which he onimetes ftnd to which be intnisli Ibr mis* 
sion of civilising the world? In no other cosmogony 
U this profound myth to he found. The old Peruvion 
poets bftd felt thst it is only when there is « contsct 
between the soul snd form thot the lightning flsahes. 
And thftt It is for the 
urtiit to introduce 
into the universe 
more order, s hsr' 
raony which is for* 
ever evolving tod 
which projects upon 
the future on snlici* 
pated reatjuition of 
our hope. Hut the 
mur<lerou« cliintts 
nnd the debilitation 
of the people, who 
Were d^lmAUd by 
the bloody eteriAceo 
which the priests 
offered to the sun, 
upeet the prophecies 
of those who sang the of the rice sod neutralised 
the beet'intentioned socMogksl tceeliiage. In that 
torrid end trembling part of America, the most gigantic 
efforts were to miscarry suddenly, upon the shock of 
contact with a superior civilisation. For is spite of 
everything, the Spanish civilisation was superior, de* 
spile the killing and rapine of its envoys and the In* 
quisition which they brought with them. These ad¬ 
venturers, coBuug from an old world where the human 
mind was boiling with the deepest agitation to which 
it had been a prey for fifteen ceaturiee. these violent 
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tMtltneQ, who had stumbled thu MOtinsnt m 

tryiug lo encircle the ruth. repr^eaUd the conquest 
of (he future aifsiiut themselves. 

They had only to touch t finger to the rotten fruit 
for it to fill from the old tree is which the sup no 
longer rose. In Mexico, even more tlisn In Pt*ru>>the 
incessant ritual mawacres had plunged the peof^ into 
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a dull torpor that rendered them incapable of misting 
the effort of the iavader for more than two year*. 
Tbe sole reenainiog energy which they recevered woa 
used to help Cortes io driving the Asteco from Tenoeb* 
titJao.' which tbe latter had held under their yoke for 
two centurirs. All things considered, the religion of 
Torquemada Immolalsd fewer victims than did that 
of hfonlssuma. And for s Ihousaod yem, oioreovor> 
* Ase«e BMW tW Ou at U«dM. 
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inch wa7«4 of 

Ri«n hAd b«eD pa&qn; 

over tbij foil th4t (here 
(Aine over iu aaclent 
[K)w«a»ors an absolute 
indifTerence m to which 
master must be paid 
and to which gorl 
should have its tithes 
of gold and of blood. 

like tlie Uoriaes in 
primitive Greece, like 
the Teutons la the 
Italy that was the eoti> 
tempon^ry of the cIvK* 
ibtiions of Mexico^ all 
the conquerors hud 
come from the north— 
the Toltecs in the si«th 
century^ the Chichi* 
meeos in the niath» 
the Aslecs in the thi^ 
tecntb. Prom what 
direction they hod en» 
tsredi whether from 
the Orient or the Oed* 
dent, from Greenland 
or the Bering Sea. we 
do not know •w from 
iMth directions, doubt* 
less. WefindolUypee 
etooog the present-dsy 
aatives or in the old 
sculptures of Mexico: 
Mongolian Asia end 
probably Sceadiaavjao 
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Rurope ak reprcseoUd tberei prrb»p« ftlso the sunkea 
The people hftd» doubUese. crowed the poUr 
regions, cs/ryioff with them, 
in their migntioos. Mine of 
those looite wbo itill inbsbit 
the shores of the Arctic Uceen 
end who sre Mid by eertein 
iclu^An to be the deMeodente 
of the oldest artiat people of 
the esrth. the e«ve dwellrra of 
Pfrigord wbo sieved oortb* 
ward with the cold. Theyhftd 
cocas into conteot olio with 
the nooiadk Indians of North 
Aoicrka. leaving some of their 
own people among them and 
taking with them eosie of the 
latter to the south. At some 
periods they hod spent wlnterti 
with the polar races, huddled 
Ib Uieir equolid. ili*»melllDg 
huts, judi in the disi light, 
hail, with the oativn. given 
rhythm to the interminabie 
polar night by preparing the 
apparatus for fishing, hunt* 
ing, and command*—the rciD* 
deer hom. the jaws of the 
The pf gestL windecr oad the seal, and 

(VwniR 4 its ^ whalebooe which they e&* 
ifara) graved with images os precise 

os the ocemorics of their mo- 
Botobous life that recomoienced each year with the 
Ktum of the pole suo. At other periods, while 
moving down the hliooiasippi, they hod drunk water, 
kneaded bread, eaten meats and fruits from beau- 
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tiful ml witK br^sd bUck «poU which tuoin^ 
times give to the grometfic^ omi%inent ihe crude 
appesrsnee of s bcaAt or • bird. TLcy hid slept on 
th« proiries under tcnt» of hide decorated wfih childlike 
deiigoi of hunted bison, demons, aod fearful gods, 
which, in their violent coloring and their awkwsni 
<irawiixg. united the most primiUvc of syml)olismi« 
with the most priioibve of mitings. In them can he 
foresees the hieroglyphs of Merican nanuscripU and 
of Peruvian baa-reUefs. with their georaetneal life and 
their harsh intrkociee like those d a pklure pussle. 
V^'ith their face^ hidden under horrihle masks decorated 
with striped feathers, beaks, and boms, their botlies 
painted in violeot eeJors and covered from head to 
heel with mulbcolored plumes which gave them the 
appearance of those monsteni with cieated spines that 
are found in the coal of the Rocky Mountaine, they 
had danced the terrible war dances that center round 
the idea of death,' Perhaps even more distant menio* 
nes tooved within them; perhaps there lay in the 
depths of their minds some images of the sculptured 
of preliistorkr Scandinavia and dirougb (he 
thousands of years of their traditions they inay have 
preserved, Iranaformed by tinte aod adapted to new 
cbmatea, the primeval technic of building with wood 
which their oldest ancestor bad brought from the 
’plateau of Inn.’ 

In any event, the ruins which arc ao abundant in 
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YunUn all bfar th« trace of these things. The Mays 
ponquerora. who constructed these ediAm» probably 
before the arrival of the Toltrcs and pcrha|>9 even at 
the period of the Grcco-Latln dvillsatioas, connect 
the Ammoan branch of the Aryaa tbwwigh their 
pyramids built with steps on the outaidc aad their 
buildings with sloping walls—with the Asiatk and 
European braoches which had spreads in the earliest 
times of our huUory, over Mesopotaioia, India, 
Egypt. Greece, and southern Italy. And in all the 
remainder of Mexico, which, m the Middle Agra, 
waa covered with aqueducts, quays, piers, canals, 
bridges, reeerroirs, stone streets, pyramidal temples, 
terraced palaces, and ramparU. genius of the 
white peoplee, more or leas mingled, more or leas 
resistant, pen^sta—in great purity at times, as among 
the Yucateea. or stifled, oftentimes, by theocratic for¬ 
mulas, as at Mitla, or thirlceiied by black or yellow 
blood, as we 6nd It when we wander on the plati'aus 
where so many races are crossed, where Nature takes 
back everything to herself, where the woods so often 
cover enormous ruins that bear on their summit a 
temple of the Catholic god. 

As in India, whro one moves from the south to the 
north, from the coefused ictoikation of the seosualiait 
peoples to the clear conceptions of the rationalist 
peoples, here, when one descends from the north to’ 
the Mutli, OQe paeses through every stage, from the 
faqades bursting with complicated sculptures to the 
great horizontal bands—smooth or hollowed out into 
abstract ornament'—which are supported by coIoD' 
fiades and cut by pure edges, as bare as the proflle of 
the soil. Prom the calcareous plains of Yucatan to the 
cool plateaus of upper Mexico the way leads through 
feverish undergrowth, alive with serpents, scorpions, 
and poisonous insects—a place where tbs mind could 



have brvn dulled by the *vight of Ute noxious oxliatu- 

tlons, die eye blumfl by bloody mi'its, ao ll)«t the 

various slyjea of huild«« utpo fused, m the 

bizarre fancies of thcucratk' pride fcere iniposcd uo the 

architecfs. PtiinJ. ^ 

tive Indin, Donhem 

Europe, A^ila, and 

Amcricu were min- 

gled. even aa iheir .. 

oiytholosicR liad 

b««n miojtled. and 

fierce of the oU 
prof^iela. 

Kolbuvt can express 
the burobf reelless- 
nesB of the soul of 
these peoples, who 
knew AstrODomy; 
who hud divided the 

four 

agta—ihu suns 

air, fire, and 
earth—which rrpre- 
the struggle 
against the deluge. 

the cold, Ion'S, and Tbe r«H«« <d 4«aU. 

hunger; who sang tifawsa Ika Cif tf Merif9~) 
the loves of the vel* 

canoes; who adored the sun. the profound father of 
life, from the tops of the terraces, but who thought 
it necessary that the *slU of the temples which they 
raised to him be always bathed la butaaa blood, that 
it should rot on the buroing earth, and that at the 
summit of the temples a Stone of Hearts should offer 
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to the elites the viscer» of the human Wiii^ who were 
ssenheed.' 

For Teoyaomiqui, ^roddew of denth, for Huilailo- 
poctli, ;od of Nimage, for Haloe, god of water, of 
foresb. of Atorois, Hie god who regulated the warm 
torreoU thot streamed from the sky for six mootlu. 
and for QuetaaCeoatl, the plumed serpent that wm 
already adored by the Tollecs*—from whom the 
maAters of Tenochtitlan received art, the cuU of the 
$UB, and die thirai for blood—for all these gods new 
cadavers were oecessaiy. To oonsrernte the temples 
of Huitsniopcctli at Tesochlitlan. nghty thousand 
pruonm had thw throats cut. The bread offered in 
sacrifice was koeaded with the blood of children and 
virgiiu. Tlieir hearb were tom out and lifted up to 
the pools of blood that spurted from the 

sc%‘ered aiteriea aHTc carefully spread over the image 
of the god so that it shcnild disappear under a mandc 
of smoking dote at the end of the ceremonies. Heaps 
of severed heads were rsUe*! as high as the p^Tamldal 
temples. There were saoctuanes where one entereil 
through a mouth whose teeth crushed skulls and tore 
entrails and whieh oor could not paas without walking 
in blood up to the knees. The prieaU flayed men to 
drees in their skins. 

From the depths of this horrible red steam that rose 
ever> where, which got into one's throat, caused a 
nauseous poison to r^ in the veins, and throw a veil 
over memory, how could the enervated and discouraged 
soul of the peoples have drawn the forms that sur* 

* I tUdiHar «sfM ibuiiM U Asrufif CS«>s«f |1.« ClTotMrBco 
ImOw realm 1 b«i fee}«■ tom. vaM 1 ko«» M 

lomd It a te bsmihJ/Wwi M 0« mMomaketl 
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rounded the great lama of livinc structure from 
which there issued Ihruugl) K^tpi and Gixw tlu- Hvill* 
sstion of the Occident? Kverjthlng that Kta not death 
was hidden from the 
«yee of the people. 

(Mly when the sun waa 
at ita smith did It 
touch the sculptured 
attar ID the well that 
vea hidden in the heart 
of the artifietal mouti* 
tain. The flat bas- 
reliefs with which the 
walk were covered and 
in which ooe might, 
under the bnlliar.t var¬ 
nish of the greens, the 
turquoise blues, and the 
reds, have sees men in 
plumed helmets hunt* 
ing the L'ger sod the 
boa. disapiWared under 
the blood. The vapor 
of the slaughterhouse 
matked the idols. The 
tradition of sculptured 
matehal could not be 

handed on to mutilated "f ‘he •aier. 

generatioo*. and the W-««e. V i'ib nT ) 
landaeapeat whieh they 

looked too hastily was always steaming with rain or 
else vibrating with suatight. It Is by the intuition for 
mass, and not by lolelllgenc* in the use of proflle. Chat 
one may compare the stone Idols which the bronse 
tools of the Mexkaos drew little by little from the 
Uock, with the pure Egyptian colossusea whose planes 
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6DSver one utoHm. inlrodiKC one nooth^r. 4Bd Ul* 
•ncc, u tiw land balucts th« Ma. 

the Mexicans acarc«ty reached and certainly cenid 
not go beyond the aiehiteetuja] stage in the evdution 
of the mind. Undoubtedly, the need for an eaaenti^ 
symmetry haunts them when they raise Tlaloc on an 
ornamented pedestal, hU holJov eyes turned to heaven, 
as be sits inoliotdeas with his prodigious exprevion of 
waiting and boredom, or when they represent Chacmool 
gathenng the nin in his belly, or the goddess of death 
dressed la serpents and claws and raising her skeleton 
face and ber horrible, rotted hands. In an effort that 
one feels to have been a pamful one, they attempt the 
most trenchant expression and. to be sure, they do 
often attain profoundly moving sOwctural epitomes, in 
a sudden equilibrium that arrests the tottering of the 
form and, «dlh the energy of despair, sets it fijinly in 
place. The continuity of th« composite oionstn is 
then no longer, as with the Egyptian, in the progres¬ 
sive and fleeting undulation of modeling that flowed 
like a clear water. Like a tropical vegetation swollen 
with spongy bulbs, with spines and blotches and warts, 
the Mexican sculpture has its own continuity, as it 
oootmues sending forth its thick blocNi. from the torpid 
d^dhs where the heart beats, to the fat projections 
heads and other parts of reptiles, bare skulls, human 
flngera, and breastbones of birds that, at first view, 
seem to be eaugbt there by chance. And yet the work 
does Qot break down under the load it bears, for it is 
brought back to organic unity by a summary but Im* 
posing arehiteclure that enables it to relaio its sense 
of maM, whatever the depth of the carving, and that 
is seoo in its living ensemble more than in its abstract 
planes. Only, the frightful destiny of the Mexicans 
warned them that tbey would not have the time to 
arrive at the deepest meaning of the unity in their art. 
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W ri5e bto iib»trwtioB. tc reach the Idea of harmony 
They say vhat they have to say haalily, ia coofused 
and violeQC visioas, brief and fragmentary, a heavy 

niihtmare of sndxteas 
and ^elty. 

Even when they 
erect whole statues, 
when they abandon for 
a day tlu^luereglyph- 
ical covbUiatioiu of 
^eomeOdcalfi^una and 
aaiouted forms, one 
would aay, from their 
manner <>1 articulatinf 
the limbs and of givinj; 
as architectural qual* 
Ity to the masaea, that 
they never saw aey- 
thing but mutilated 
trunks, dislocated 
members, scalped 
heads, skinned faces 
with empty eye sock* 
ets. and grioniog teeth. 
Life exists in these 
works only by fits and 
starts, broken as it is 
io their soul; it cocoes 
in brief tremors, and 
then is stopped short 
by dogma and by feor. 
In confused forms the sculptors combine sections of 
living aolmals, enormous pulpy swollen with 

turbid water and bristling with spines like the prickly 
cactus. In Ceotrel America, where the earth is soaked 
with the water of the hot rains, where the vrgeiatioa 
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is heavier^ the miusioM deedJier. and the poiaoooue 
thora buiihcs impAssible to traverse, the dreem is stiU 
more horrible. In the eculptyrvd rocke one dcstin- 
guishee nothing but heaps of crushed and palpitating 
Hesh, quivering ma&ses of entrails, faces from «b>h 
the skin has been tom—a confused pUe of viseem from 
the sides of which blood seems to run. 

By what aberration of art, a thing made to unite 
mankind, dkl it occupy its^ so cKclusively, among 
these peoples, with 
the celebration of 
slaughter a.iid death 
'—as it so frequently 
did also among the 
most civilised peo« 
plcsf Our hearts beat 
more regulariy and 
more strongly when 
we follow the .issyr* 
ians into their moun' 
tains, when they 
strangle lions whose 
whose claws tear the belly of the horses. We unite 
as if for a pra^wr around the harmonious groups 
on the Greek pediments which evoke the terrible 
myths of Hercules, or the war of gods and man, on 
tlw centaurs and the lapidis, or the Amooons—works 
full of murder, of the blows of falling axes and of 
the flight of Spears, where fingers clutch desperately 
at knives. The lines of soldiers on the arches of tri* 
umph of the Itomons. the passage of the Iktor^ of the 
legionaries, of the somber irep<Tstor with his laurels, 
the plod of the captives, and the sonorous step of the 
horses fill us with calm and energy, \\« know on what 
heaps of cadavers the mosques and the olcosan are 
raised, with what bloody mortar their stones are 



hfaxico. CbratooL (Tio«we.) 
iron muscles grow tense snd 
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uii yet we love tbe eoo) of their ahMiow and 
their gardens, ^^’c even feel a powerful exaltation 
before the lodian monjtent who dri^ blood and devour 
rotten flesh. It is b^use tlie spectacle of stren^h 

exalts our stcvoglb. It is 
also because we deceive our¬ 
selves as to the fneajiing of 
our acts and because we bke the 
forms that are necessary to the dc- 
vclopoieot of our faculty of bringing 
about order and of coraprebendioit, even 
through the ccmpoaite momters and the 
siutilated fragments, as, through com* 
bet and violence, wc pursue an illueory 
and distant idea of harmony and of 
fellowship. We fumble in the darkneas 
and injure oute^ves as we collide with 
the walls. The gateway to the light is 
never fouod. 

And so we most look for it together, 
or et the very least we must refrain 
from striking down those who are pas* 
sionately seeking it in the depths of 
the shadows. In Mexico, in Peru, the 
slaughter of the peoples was at every 
a baas a (sb moment sweeping away ihougbta that 
Csefory). Rsa. were neeeasary to the development of 
thoughts, and so, one by one, 
if ^ wots of the future were cut as 

« they grew again. If war can 
at ***"^« exalt and even reveal the 
creatiNW energy of a people, systematic maaaacre ex* 
tinguishes all energy. The arrivil of the Spaolarda 
la the New World, which brought the most implac¬ 
able of the European racee face to face with the most 
implacable of the exotic races, wss a terrible pon- 
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frontation aod one Uiat was provjdonh'al in biitory* 
Spain, to wliom the atluiomrot of ila unit}' bad given 
a certMry of creatis'e velocity, was, because of tliv 
Inquisition, to i>erce)ve the ne^ that man has for man 
is order to realise himself. It was not to be long l>efore 
the moral desert ahuuld rcarb aenua Spain, as il was 
beginning to reach across America when that land ha<l 
made a material dewrt of Uaclf by bumlog its cities 
and by Uirou'ing its broken idols lalo the lake of 
Tenochbllan. 
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ZANTIVM cam^ iloog the w«rld of 
Hiliifuilv tu the end uf the .Middle 
A^. A«i it guarded the gates of Uie 
two eonliocnts and the two eca»« as it 
was at the center of the eddie» of the 
falkn civilisation, it fed its violent and 
troubled life with the slow death slruggleH of the 
ancient peoples For a thousand years It defended, 
against the human joundalions from the north, the 
east, and the west, tlic spirit of law that was Rome, 
the habits of trade, of politics, and of speculation of 
the Greeks, and the cruel luxury of the monarchies of 
the Orient, 

The cult of wisdom a'ould dcubtless not liave felt 
itself very much at ease under the cupola of Saint 
Sophia; Athens would not have recogni8e<i. in the «lifF 
idols that decorated that church, the freedom of her 
religious naturalism, nor her respect for the living form 
in the atroeioiu mutilations that B>‘S«nline justice 
indicted on the condemned. The uncomprumisiiig 
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Kfttbra of Ajieyrla would have found no Mvor to the 
iiOAfies of the booki« of preyed anil the of Nineveh 
would not liuvc comprehended the revoUi(k>rts fomented 
in (he hippodrome And the chanxes of government 
effected in (he Anteehembrr or the bcdruoni where the 
purple of the Kmpire wws {070%^? d>Tin|{ IbteU with 
fredi Wood, 'fhe Rome of the Republic woul<l not 
hove rco^Qilied ite lepoounin^ ia those fat nolilien 
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euiroMed with fold; it would not hove tolemted Ihe 
contlaual rrtreAlinff of Uw before im|)eriel caprice or 
the iotrijrun of the eunuehi. However, under ihr 
ferneaUtion of the vice*, the wgy of the fremcK. Ihe 
eriei of the meseacrea. and the eonvuUive euturrsey 
that WM oblifcd to obey the order* of the populace, 
the law of Rome wm here, the opulence of Babylon, 
the curioiity of Atheni—and the only focue of light in 
the dark night round about. 

Chriitianity, which the Grceka of Rceic were prepa* 
gating in the night of the catacombs by mearu of the 
iertage, eould not purify or ekiinguith the light that 
came from the roaring firei whkh waa burning away all 
that mnained of the aap of Ihe ancient world In the 
poiaooed fruite. Hie crowds that had responded to 
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th« (4 Uve ftpoatlM of Gft!il«e K»d r«ndeR<] pov 
febW, through the reaunclfttion of their revolutiooary 
ifwtinct. the zoning of * socfkl r^jme harder thin iu 
predeceswr; mniJ the D.vuntifie 4Utuenit» in order to 
•Mure to hhoMlf their support, adopted the letter of 
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the Diw order eod enjoined the prieetA to chsnge the 
neiiu* of their fods. 'fliet vu eJl. The Sopbietjt had 
misled the philosophic spirit. The Bysentiae coadlia 
eodihed eophlfDi' 

The schism of 1054 , which Mperated the Church of 
the Orient from the Pope, was the cooeecration of the 
political schism which had been aeparatittf the Orient 
from the Occident since the division of the Empire. 
Each half of the endent world, thenceforward, took 
its course aionc toward traesfomation and recasting. 
The mold of Borne is offered to the barbarians at the 
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rnk of boia^ broken tindtr the prewure of their dnim. 
Hellenism iTKKll(3ed b}* Asia doounatea the Orieat 
through Coututtinople until the Orient enslaver it 
through Stambou), The orthodox icons are to repre* 
sent the dying Oreek idolatry as the Catholic icons, 
some cenlunea later, wilt rrpreecnt Latin idolatry in 
its rehirlh. 

When wo open one of thoee psalters that tlie Oreek 
moriks illimimatrd In the deptJiB of their otoislrrs, 
between the sixth and the tenth century, we soon see 
it was of the dying Idol of CTre^*ce that Christianity 
had asked the eonaeeralion of its own life. Tbs whole 
history of the /ewish people is conveyed in these 
illuntinations and lakv* on, under the names of the 
new divinities, the appearances of Greek mythology. 
David ia Krnvcin when hr (Ighta, an'l Orpheus whm 
he sings. Tlie great giKldess, with her beautiful arms, 
her beautiful face ami breast, Is always there in the 
idyllic Ifindsenpe of the Alexandrian romances. At 
the lime when Bysaulium waa young, Alexandria wu 
atilt alive, and the growth of the one and the dechos 
of the other mingle their voices confusedly. Asia, 
through Saauniao Persia, transmita to Bysantlum tha 
spirit of the high plateaus and the land of Uie rivsri. 
But bscauae of its Greek character, the city Is above 
all sebsitive to what the artists uf the delta of the Nile 
have to offer it. They create the Image of HeUeoised 
Egypt^tbat profound portrait in which one looks mto 
the limitless depths of the eyes that have lost their 
health; and with this revelation the Greco-Egyptian 
artists teach the decorative industries, mosaics, and 
painting, such as we see in the garlands of foliage, of 
fruits, of amours, and of animals that the painters of 
Pompeii also used to decorate their walls.' 

' Fw ibr Hiltltta wipM of wt of Byuauu. im iSa fwt 

lyUHii H. Vs CkaHs DmU. 
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In th« illiiininatioRfi of the mami^ripU th«r« \* «%> 
dcntly nothinx left of tKc fre*hnc»8 of the world that 
once went mad wiili the joy of ite ^•^^d»co^•efy- 
ft is the Greek spirit that U here. Man approarlies Ihe 
god with a free attitude: all of life RiuU its ji^l in him. 
as in a center of attraction, and the organiaatloD of life 
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is a natural one and well balartecd io its elements. If 
spirit is less apparent in the great painted idols 
in the shining moasica that decorate the convents 
ehurclies from top to bottom, it is because there is 
of suppleness in the material, because the aurfaccs 
to be covered make severer demanda. because a decora¬ 
tive scheme Is more neccanary, and becMse the artist 
is under closer surveillance. Sometime«> upon coolaet 
with the soil of Italy, at Ravenna* especially, the images 
turn into pictures full of movement, and figures pass 
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*nKtn| the the berd^ oe the m*, or on 

the abor», AJmoet elmys they are eti5, eaag^d u 


(v: Calioy). CapJtiJ, ^ww.) 

parallel lines, and poaseMmf ao more of the liumaBity 
of the Greeks than that expmwd in the timid mclina- 
tioas they make, ooe toward another, beading tbdr 
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aod ni'ckii •* K lu mall tlic uiidiilatKui of lliv 
great wave lliat once flnwiii over the |>«|huenl*s of fbe 
old temples. And yet, the wul of antiqully aurvive* 
in thu great, aimple gcHures. the stlcj^cv. the calm 
glanceo. the ind^nable nobility and niigealy tlist 
deweod from tlu> agony of the paet. The «oul of an- 
ti<iuity j<urvi\‘e» through their mere rxutciioe, beeaute 
the people can pm}* Itefnn* becau^* tin*}* iiave 

invaded the altar, the C’hajy'l^, and tlie reli^uaHes with 
the gold and the silwr and the ivory from which they 
are cut and the ^n'ela with vbieh they are inertuted. 
l>unng a oentuiy* and a half of Imperla) ordinances, of 
ecclesiastical interdicts, of revolts and carnage, when 
the great sculptures of Aala and (ircece lie broken in 
the sanctuaries everywhere, no menace, no persecution 
will drive them out eotirely. Dogmaile in their imino* 
bility, Asiatic in their matenal. they remain fireek 
before all dac, because they express somelliing whkii, 
while it may be transformed, vitiated, bastardised, 
Cannot disappear—the iiudioct which urges a people 
to <|einsn<l from the forom of nature the education of 
its spirit. 

u 

They are Greek, also, because, despite their fixed 
attitudes, despite the barbarous splendor that surrounds 
them and stiffens them, they rafale a profound sense 
of harmony. They are the troubled Instinct, the living 
seed of a magoificrat fiower at the bottom of a plague* 
riddea pool; their fearful splendor is that cf those blue 
or green flics incased In shialng metal that breed on 
rotUag meat. The spirit of Phidiaa has relumed to 
earth and found its way to the charnel house, where 
life is blindly asserting itself anew. The whole glorious 
life that hung suspended in the pediments of the tem¬ 
ples, swingiog from one borixon to another, seems to 
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h4Ve g»tlierv<i iUelf in the d«pthj» of tJi«M Bystniine 
Rveo the funnAtton of the be4d« denotes 
•tropby; life wciL u|) in the great eyes that look out 
iato space, inUi tlie dorkneu, nml into the deconpo- 
cilioa and the niorbiil fever in the aoul of the people. 


(Uvmma {ti Cmlvy) Tbr Meei, aaeiic. ikuil. 

(5m' AfMinMft A'ltMA) 

The iiiBer spirit of the tine makes its true appearance 
as these rtrange beings look down from their vails and 
try, in the pn^igieus fermentation that U taking place 
in man'n consciouaneoi, to reeoncentrate the energy 
■caltered piecemeal over alt the pathways of the oiiod 
by the decadence of Hellas. The Byaantine idols have 
regaiaed the immobility of the statues which, before 
the time of Uyron aod Phidiaa, characterised the coo- 
centration of all HeDeaic eflort as it prepared its eoe> 
quest of an Impoaiog aod fugitive equilibrium. Rut 
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th« C4lm of die Doriwu muI tii« wit o ct thr Ionian* 
have left them. A dread aimiety dwell* in tlielr fixed 
eyes and around tlionii instead of the ^at daylight 
and the limpid space, there aocumulatea, in the dark¬ 
ness of the chj^b, thoM nuigic pho3|>harescences that 
steal over heaps of waste and over pmsonrd waters. 
'ri>e world of Greece, despoiled of the rhythm which 
had rtaen so quickly* from the depths of its desires to the 
summit of Its wjU, returns to its origins, to demand of 
an intoxication, io barbarous harmonies, the meaning 
of its new presentiments. In the penumbra, in£afficd 
by the heavy glow that falls from the mosaics, one sees 
but vagudy the motionless processions that carry one 
—4s across a fong fori^tfuloess-riMck to Panathenak 
frieses, and one would imagine oneself io the heart of a 
Hindu temple all covered with peacock tails petrified 
In the light. Never did the heavens or the waters have 
these blue, concentrated, opaque depths, knowing so 
other limits than the smoky dream t^t extends them 
to the infinite. The reds and the grvens had never 
shone with a more liquid splendor to dye the fields of 
the earth and the broad mirrors of the sea. Never had 
fire and gold mingled more hartnontously to give so 
added glory to darkening suus or to envelop prayer 
in greater voluptuousness. All the colors of the uni¬ 
verse seem reduced to a few essential hues, deepened, 
intenafied* made somber throtigh bnng piled up tn 
limpid glases and through crystalUang id space the 
vs^e harmonies that float across our minds and 
harass our desires. 

Seen through the reddi^ mist caused by the incense 
and the ten thousand lighted candles, the Christ Pastes 
orator, the Virgin, the apostles, and the saints crowned 
with gold and dressed in shining robes, seemed far 
away. High up> the great flattened cupola held the 
nascent dream within the temple, whkh the half 
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cupolas 4t t}t« end the three terminal a|wm con¬ 
nected with the soil by & series o/ wevrlike stejtft—ns 
the foothilb of A mou&tAin lead from the pciilui 
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to the plain. In the aiKaent temple everything com* 
bioed to aModate the mesniog of ita external form 
with the line of the moustaina and the aurroundiog 
horiaons; now It had turned inward, and Greek natu* 
ralUm waa brutally accommodated to the taste of 
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pfopin whc^ lud Wb ^oervaM by Orkatat lik. 
Whatever the K^thered force oa the outxkle of Seiot 
Sophia, vbatever the weight of its round domes, it «'as 
by the luxury within that it held the crowds and stupe¬ 
fied the traveleni to CoBStantiaople who spread afar 
the glory of the Greek Empire. 

Never did material luxury such as this birtd popular 
sentiment to the letter of a religion whicb claint^ to 
represent pure spirit. The veined marbles, the poly* 
chromed mosaics, the great paintings on the vaults 
and thi' Walls, the pendentives which permitted the 
heavy circle of the cupola with its constellations to be 
iascribed exactly io tlie square of the building, the 
silver barrier of the saoctnary, the altar of gold, the 
tribune of gold, the six thousand candlesticks of gold, 
the swarm of ioervsted gerrts which covered the gold 
of the tribuM and the altar with a stream of spsrics, 
the censers, crosses, enameled statues, reliquaries, 
tiaras, and diadems, the rigid, embossed robes id which 
Uviag idok—the emperor and the patriarch—were 
held noUcnless: the whole was like an enormous 
sphere of diamond, shot through by flames, a resplen¬ 
dent vision suspended from garlands of light. The 
promised paradi^ were reali^ hero below. 

And yet when the temple is quite bare, as at P^j* 
gueux. for example, or when the otosaics, by their 
tone, aro eo incorporated in the edifice that, in the 
warm and reddish peoumbra, one sees oothing but 
what properly belongs to the thick walls, the sturdy 
and miasive p^lars, noLhiog but curving lines, vaults, 
arches, and semicircles, a strange seose of hsirmony 
comes upon ooe little by little. The virtue of sumbers, 
that Qtyaterious power that is ever preaeot and active 
in great arditecture, on which all the mastera depend 
for authority, which they always invoke and never 
fonnulat^*the virtue of ounbera is imposed with a 
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formiduble, monotonous, anj musical Author!^*. Vcr. 
thv flattencil cufwltt |>rcvcnU the Jniiin from rislni?. 
but the <Jtcam turns and re-tums upon jtaoH unc««8- 
io^ty. In closed coils, In a moving geometry that repro* 
ducfS, suousarisca, pctrtfica the grax'ltatlon of the 
heavens. The golden spheres turn in their round. 
Sophiaitics. which hod taken refuge In t))e counnU. and 
mathenjatica, which had been exiled, fuse in a pure 
Huh, to inclose arcbitecture in the obedient orbit of 
the silent worlds 

III 

Here, doubtless, is where we must seek the highest 
expression of to epoch when barbarous luxury cruahed 
int^lgence, when the latter was reduced to shutting 
itself up in the solitary enjoyment of harmonic myatc* 
lies which were Iransnutted from one to another by 
the initiated. Outside the cir^s of the adepts, tbe 
art of Bysa&tiuoi was never fully developed, for it 
was enchained with gold, rendered mutionless by dogma 
aod by bureaucratic regulations which hxed the social 
and profcsaional life uf the coiporstfOiu and the artists, 
down to its smallest details. Bven so. the rise of 
Bysaotioe art to its heavy flight was interrupted for 
more than a century by the edicts of leo the Isaurian 
and of his successors who proscribed Images. The 
cuJt of the icons triumphed only after a hundred j'can 
of proscnplionA, killings, and furious vandalism. When 
the images reappeared, the tradition was shattered, the 
root of the effort was cut. Ihe artists of Byzantium 
were dispersed by exile Into the near-by Orient, into 
Italy, and as far as Spain and France. If Byzantine 
art survived, It was bemuse the illuminatora continued 
their work in the monasteries right through the icono- 
claatic periods; it was because a renewal of energy 
followed the effort that Coostaotinople was to make m 
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throwiog back the Slavic iovadon aad Lhc ^^oham• 
oicdaii invasion; above aU, it was because^ with the 
Cruaadera, a great current of Ufe traversed the country. 
During the two oenturin that this current lasted, it 
filled Byzantium. Salonika, and Syria with those 
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banlicai with the polygonal towers—w poor on the 
outside, with then fiattened, lile-covcred domes, with 
their indigent and dry nutterial, but so rich in their 
interior, where, frozD a blue and gitco darloieaa, eloo- 
gated figures look down out of great eyea. This new 
Ufe installed ttaell lo the cradle of Veuce. penetrated 
to the heart of the Arab caliphates, to Bagdad, to AbyH 
sinia. whore it still persists, lavaded Cbristiaiuaed 
Russia to combine there later on with obscure Asiitk 
ioCuences which the Mongol bvaston brought from 
Persia, from India, and even from China It ia through 
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ihii other eturrot that «c exploio the Icons with their 
genu «sd gojd» and aUo th« golden cupol&s» Uown up 
sod bulbotu, fi«tu*ned or eloogaUd, apinJling or 
twieWd into rhythmic curves Everywhere la Europe^ 
up to the hour whco the Frencb aooJ—after having 
ooacentrated in the iprings of its inspiration all the 
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eurreata that bad come from the Greek, the Hindu, and 
the ArabUn Orkot, from the ScandinaviaDa and the 
Romaaa—began, in turn, to pour itself over the Oeci* 
dent, everywhere, for three or four hundred yean, the 
stiff arabesi^ue of Byaantium was found—its flat, 
synbolic animaU, its wheels, its croora with splayed 
arms and its bas*reliefs that have the appearance of 
thorn bushes. In the capitals of colusnos, in the em* 
broideriea of metal, of stone, and of wood that cover 
the balustrades, doon, and caskets, in the* enamel 
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sbeAthing Ckf ttliqii&rin, aacr^ vams. And cecMn, aoti 
in tbe rigid f^Us of priestly garmesU^ ve witness the 
sKeftdy invasion of a monotonous and systematic art of 
ornamentation. Its character of monotony and system 
is the evident mark of the penUteoce of Greek genius 
“forced by inldltgence to fomuiate a harmony which 
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flees the heart of the artist to dwell in tbe mind of tbe 
theorists. But with this characteristic we must con* 
aider the profusion of the omamcot. which is the evi> 
dent mark of the persistence of the Romanized genius 
of Asia, compiled by sensuality to espreas a richness of 
impression which the mind of the theorists cannot tear 
from the heart of the artist. The overabundant flavor 
of Roman deeoration fuses, in a stiff and dull, but 
unpreaaive. ensemble, with the feeling for balance and 
aeleotion that characterised Greek decoralion. The 
merchants of Byzantium inundated tbe wodd with 
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C4rred ivories, gold objects iiKnisUd *rith eofimcls aod 
pearls, cloths of gold, and goJdeo rcitqu&ries set «dth 
uncut poli&hed gems. In these objects, which were for 
use id the church and which were exported in such pro- 
funoQ, we see how the hani patience of the carvers and 
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the lapidaries succeeded in overcoicing the moral pas* 
sivity of the barbarians. Through the Bysantioe 
artisan a semblance of tradition was kept up every* 
where; what was left of the efiort of Roue and Athens 
was cominuiucaited unconsciously to the sensibility of 
the new peoples; an indefinite and fioaling. but real, 
tranvtioa waa established between Europe and Asia, 
between the Sfwt of antiquity and the spirit of the 
Middle Ages. 

When msa'a energy for ao ascent is exhausted, when 
a social and politic group becomes the uotionless 
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center of gravitation for a world, it U hlstoncaUy necos* 
ury tliat revolution or invb^ion renew or (ie*lroy that 
woHd. AJI the blood sweated by the Middle Agra and 
all the goM that «ra» heaped up were siiffoealing Con* 
slanlinopJe. Other oentw of light avre groaing in 
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power, falam was approaching its summit. The Cm- 
aaders, from the end of the eleventh century onward, 
were hurling Europe upon the Orient in troubled tor¬ 
rents, The barbariana of the west fell on the fabulous 
cities of the east as the barbariaa of the north had 
marched on Rome. A hundred yean after they had 
pillaged Jerusalem, a cit.v of the Intidel, the Pranks 
pillaged Bysanliam, a Chnslian cit^'. Europe breaks 
down the rampart that protects her from A'is. 

There was in the fourteenth centuiy. indeed, after the 
fall of the Fiaakish EmjMre, a last outburst of energj' 
which spread the art of Constantinople over Rumania. 
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S^rlMa, ond Macv<lonlR. Tlic iiUMiios tuvritm* mure 
liviiiKt mure full of Miovcinenl: tin* world Hjowd; (llgt- 
U<«riuv Ibdy, after having uiuk*r^uuc tUc fnflkience of 
Byxiiillutni u(T<tU> 0 Ryuiitium in ilsi turn, (tit'ut 
painting; wLs pcrlia|>9 to ha\v emerffnt fmuk llip coafu- 
HO& of tlic i)riiuilivra and to ]>r<>pHre, Mt it did at the 
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same moment in the Oceident, the reip) of the individ* 
usi Rut here the effort was too old and had been too 
often repulsed, the Greek rhythm that was prolon^nn 
its echo in otber eounlries was jiiving way under the 
pressure of Asia, which was overdowio^ at every 
point. It was too late. Eveo if the Turks had not 
taken Constanluiople, men would have seen that the 
hour had struck. Maouel Pan^hnos. who. about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, is to cover the 
coaveats of Mount Alhos with frescoes, seems com¬ 
pletely. even too completely, llaliaaised. And about 
the end of the ssoe century Theotocopuli flees his 
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Or«ek island, behind him nothing but the 

]ett«r ^ Bysnatium and bearing off its spirit alone, in 
the sumptuous envelopment of Venetian painting 
He sublimated the opulence of Venice in the Anme of a 
heart that is unique in hi8tory> that was capable, by its 
sole dctioQ. of nialung fertile the stormy and solitary 
soul of Spain. It was loo late. In reality, when Mo¬ 
hammed 11 planted the standard of the Prophet on thi* 
Golden Horn and installed lalum m Saint Sopjjia, lh<' 
ensis Was ending and no event could have oiodiAed 
the issue. In Paleatine, in Egypt, in ^cQy, in 
in Spain, in France—everywhere about the Medltcr* 
raBeaa, the two mystic currents bom of the old Semitic 
ideal bad been cianhing for thn'« hundred years, 
r^ulsing each other at some points, mingling at othera, 
and revealing to each other, despite themselves and 
unknown to theouelv'cs. the resemblance of all mm 
and the unity of tbclr deeire. 
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)IK two rclifpons cviJroiit «ach Ollier. 
The drsiaftbogioA. and we muat observe 
(hst tlic kleaa which Islam was bringing 
to the Occidental civilisallons and the 
resdlfs of those ideas were more numer¬ 
ous than those which ('hnntianit}' hari. 
up to that lime, offered to tlieciviliaations of tlie Orient. 
Islam, which in a savage burst of disintoceated faith 
had launched forth, pour aod free, upon the conquest 
of the earth, having no homriarid sas'e ita tents and the 
infinity of a dream which It pursued hi the gallop of 
its horses, in the wind that carried the burnooses and 
the clouds of dust—Islam, throughout the Middle 
Ages, was the true champion of the never-attained idea 
which, the moK we seek to grasp It. plunges us only 
more deeply* ulo the future. 
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Justinkn IiaJ clo«^ the sehoeU of Athens 
ftod h&d driven the artists and scbol&n from the 
Empire—at about the period when Gre^ry the Great 
burned the Paiatme jibrar^'—it was with the S&aaaman 
King Cliosrocs tlut almost all of them took refuge. 
Histor; has mognldcent strokes of chance. The Arabs, 
maslera of Inui, found there the treasures sDalclied 
from the shcpareck, and it was these that peiiiiitled 
their ^cbolar^ to iiuGate the new Europe into (he 
thought of antiquity. While the shadows were growing 
thicker over the Occident, the palipha wore opening 
ujuvemties, digging eaaals. tracing gardens, reviving 
the atudy of geometry, geography, and medieine, 
oeating slftebra. and eovering the conquered lands 
with caravanseries. mosques, and paJacea. Against 
the black background of the history of those times we 
see thrir works as in a daarling fahy tale, a great 
heroic story from the fhoueoad sni 0ns Sights. 

The miracle of the Arabian mind is that tt remained 
itself everywhere and dominated everywhere without, 
of itself, creating anything. Anarchic, nomadk, and 
a unit, as little bounded by moral as by material fron* 
tiers, it could, through that very fact, adapt Its genius 
to that of the conquered peoples and at the same tune 
peisubde the vanquished to allow themselves to be 
absorbed in the unity of that genius. Coptic in Egypt, 
Rerijcr in the hloghreb and in Spain. Persian in Peisia. 
Indian in India, Islam allews the converted races—ia 
Egypt, in the Mcghreb. in Spain, io Persia, and in 
lod^—to express, according to their nature, the new 
enthusiasm which it knew so well how to communicate 
to them. IMiefcver it established itself, it remained 
master of the people's heart. 

When Abu'Bekr proclaimed the holy war after the 
death of Xohammed. the first conqusroca of Syria 
and Egypt installed their immobile dream In the 
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Bytuitioe or Coptic chujckM idikh th«y etmc upon 
io their pnlh. 'J'be earlier eooaeoratkui of tlie edifice 
liid not matter much to them. They were at borne 
everywhere. They covered the mosaics and the fres* 
coea with a coat of paint, hoUowed out a mihrab in the 
wall facinf toward hleoca, and lost themselves in 
ecstas}', their eyes fixed oo that spot. \Vhrn, io K^yp* 
tian, Gret'k, or Roman ruins, they found ancient 
columns, the}' iuiseinblL*d tlicto hnphuaanl, often with 
the capital downward, all suogling like trees io the 
same living unity. On three aides of the inner court, 
where the fountain for ablutkms brought to the dried- 
out soil the cteroal freshnrsa of tJic earth, their parallel 
rows of columns carried o^ve arcades wliich '<'ipported 
the flat roofs common to the hot count^a. The outer 
valli remaiaed as bare as ramparts. E gy pt reco£3iizcd 
its dream In that of Its conquerors. 

But enthusiasm creates action and incites to dis¬ 
covery. Three centuries has'e passed, the era of the 
conquests has closed. Lkm OKteods, ria uurthem 
Africa, from the plslrsu of Iron to the Pyr^o^. The 
somad enjoys his conquered doiuains, arouses the 
energies that had grows weary there, and coosenU to 
animate with his spirit the plasbc genius of the van¬ 
quished peoples, who have become fanatks. All the 
oases that eow the deserts of Africa and bpsio trans¬ 
form themselves into white cities, are surrounded willi 
crenelated walls, and behold, springing up rapidly, 
palaces rich in where the emirs come to seek 

the cool after having crossed the aanda ^lien the 
horde or (he caravan has marched long days in the 
reddish and moving circle whose edge is never reached, 
it is no longer the bouquet of palms that it secs when 
the burning air *hftT vibrates and rises has huog a 
vision in the sky; it is a pink or bluish haze wherein 
terraces, rounded needles, and cupolas tremble behind 
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an iTn|>oAden»bk vtil. Tb« Mositra soul. at lb« 
hour when il thought it had gamed control over itself, 
never grasped more thun a mlraiire. a cool shadow, 
spread fur an hour bctav^>n ta'o sheets of flaov; over 
which the con<|Ueron paased. 


I 
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^lieQ their great drive was ended, when the dream 
which had always surged like a wave before them found 
itself stopped by the sea or by barriers of mouotafua 
or by the walls of Bysantium or the squadrons of the 
Pranks, it bad to find some other escape and, the bori* 
son being closed, it had to move upward. Now it 
stifles under the Bytantine cupola, it spreads and 
stretches out under the ceiling of the Egyptians.' 
The heavy semicircular arch of the basilicas has already 
become the broken aieh that launches upward. The 
spherical cupola will likewise take on ascending lines. 
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It wUl find a^ain Lite old Ajiayrian forma that Sas^ian 
Perva liad conliaued until the tirnee of lalam. TUe 
slender ovoid dome carnes the eye upward nntil we 
set the illusion that the dream of the builders is s^iJins 
with ita forms and follows its fiueins curve to escape 
tt iU suimnit; the base of the cupola is strangled so 
that ita poini of support may be masked and the 
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mystery of the suspended infinite be realized. Be^* 
aiag.with the fourteenth oentury. the columns dis¬ 
appear and the bareness of the great naves evokes the 
dcKrt. with its circular horlson aad the vault of 
heaven—the only repose for the eyes as they look 
upward. Outside, above the vertical walls that are aa 
naked as the soil, one sees the cupola rising in purity, 
accon^Mnied by the dying minareta from which, by 
the vMce of the muessins, the words from above 
descend St the hour of prayer. 
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The myslictsm of the noznsciA had found >!«< rp»tinjf 
place. Only tin* Turk, «ho ndrrorcl his hc'Hvy soul 
1 & the dull tones of PeKian taIrnctSi rvlaiiml |}il' Bysaii' 
tine cur\*u with the flattened cupola, invisible under 
the dumps of black cyprossea from which xhoot up 
the polnlul roofs of tlio cylindrical minarcU. It wm 
without knowinK it tikftt he inliented the jtlory of 
Bysaiitium; ho did not see the torrent of the white, 
blur, and pink stouca afreamlnit to tite «ea> lig^itlng up 
i& the morning, and dying out at evening, nor the domes 
of gold which, till the fsJl of eight, retained the flame 
of;lhe twilight. B ut, a&ide from the Turks, the Moslem 
aichiteets. from Egypt to Spain, attached themselves 
by instinct to the upward apringing fumu of the 
windows and cupolas, and here their oiystlc aspIralloA 
was not limited, even if, with ihe chmiging direcUou 
of their genius, they chaoged the distribution of the 
domes, the dispoaldoo of the aavee, or the type of the 
minarets, which are now roun<l, now square, bow 
octagonal^mooth or damascened. The Egyptian 
mosques remained as bare as the spirit of the dwrt; 
the mosques of the Moghreb and of Spain crossed thrir 
arcades of black-and-white arch stones and gave a 
double rise to ihelr rom of cylindrical columns that 
are like thickets of palm trees from which droop the 
long leaves. TIxe great oiosque of Cordova, dating 
from the time of uncomproznLung failb. is almost a 
dark forest. In Its shaded, made denser by the per¬ 
spective of the silrat shafts, ooc feels the presence of a 
terrible inflnite that is impossible to seise. 

u 

The Moghreb artist varied the form of the arcades 
aod gave diversity of aspect as between one hall and 
aoothcr, one alcove and another, in the istoaquea and 
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rspcvial!; in tbe paluc^A, thf AlcasAn the &ILuii« 
brw of And^JusiA, wlicrv oii«*» oncrrvated fancy wan* 
der« from the halls of red and ^Id, black, etneiald, or 
turquoise blue to tbe ftriAt eoloDBoded eourta, to the 
paved ^nlens «*bpre the perfume uf the lemoa Ireea, 
the mimosas, aod the orange trees weighs on the sti¬ 
fling air, •"d to the motionless shadows under which 
basins of marble offer to tbe yewn long mirrora of pure 
a*ater in which to dit* tlieir ioB^. Empty of animate 
forms, the mind of tbe Moghreb artist sought restleasly 
to break the monotony of Ka plastic visions by com¬ 
bining familiar lines and twbting them in every direc¬ 
tion. The semicircular arch drew its points t^tbcr, 
curved itself into a horse^oe, was narrowed, fore¬ 
shortened, splayed, loaded with stalactites, with cells 
tike those of a beehive, and was fretted to a greater or 
k«s eirtent with festoons aod Incewoik. And when 
tbe fonnula was eahausting itself there casie the ara¬ 
besque that bit into the stone, carved into openwork 
tbe pisater moldings «hi*rein tbe stained-glass windows 
Were incased, and invaded the rectangular framework 
of the arcades. It scot its winding flame even to tbe 
inner surfaces—blue, red. white, and gold^-of the 
niches aod vaults that offered ao escape from the 
world outside, from tbe sun and the soil whose torrid 
uuifomity heightened the ebartn of the multicolored 
paradises stretching out in tbe cool shadow and the 
sileace over the perfumed waters and the soft divans. 

\Vhen linear ornament had attained Its full sweep. 
It invaded tbe mosque, like the aleatar, from the baM 
of tbe walls to the top of tbe cupolas. Disdainful or 
igoorant of the form of a world that offered little to 
attract the eye, the Arab bad tbe time to pursue, to 
eoffibinc, to vary, and to multiply his arabesques. 
In tbe interlacing rosework. the polygonal ornaments 
the stylised inaciipllonj, all the ornamental motifs 
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u’liing together from & va^ru^ and Ruhtie tmasinafioa, 
coita^y, doubr, >i«Riuty, and dUtrp^ uvra* rxprcMcd 
by th^ ohliqiimcct, tbe VTrticalitj*. the the 

Jetour». and Ihe horizontaJily of the lines. AU the 
ornamental motifs eorreapobde*! with the sbaourc and 
complex ensemble of man's feeling and were developed 


CenoovA (Vtu Century). ratsW of the g?cBl soaqo*. 

to the p«nt of minslin;, supentnposuig, a&d jorta* 
posing themselves lo squam, circlea. baods, ovala. 
and fans. They passed without apparent effort—tike 
the soul luelf—from exaltation U> depression, from 
reverie to logic, from rectangular forms lo rounded 
forms, and from the fantasy <J the uorestramed curves 
to the seventies of the geomet^al figures. Rverything 
that detached from the walls, the ntmbara.* the banis* 
ters, ami the ppatings, was embroiJend with inU*riaelng 

' la MMfU Mtkiiwiw* dw (ma ti the aM< h ih* wmsw ixAtailaf 
tb« 4rMiiM d 
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Iiom; ston* snd pl&stFr were perforstodt *i'Ood was 
blaid, pUquei of l>roas«, fQver. and fold n’ere carv#d. 
... An immmac system of tap^otrics and embrotd^rws 
OMioa to be spreod over the walU. to cover the aicadea, 
to distribute the light from the windows, and some- 


C^SD. DeuD gf the fteade «f the KaleeuM Ueeque (ItM). 

times to faJl oo the cupolas and the graded mioareta 
where the mterladngs and the arabesques became 
more aod more complicated The whole thing became 
like a hanging fairyland, like eobwehc in the great 
garden of space, dust, and sunlight. 

The arabcaquo had had its hour of concrete life. 
Geometric ornament, into which it was to evolve, is 
never bom spontaneously; it realises, in the brain of 
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the Artiste, the iinal styliestion of a motif from nature, 
just as the mathemaUcal formuln is, for the ectentigt. 
the form of nprestiloa which a truth <letivetl from 
espenence mii-t take, and thereby grow inert. The 
r,rsb«sque was born of the twining 
together of floM ers and leaves, as we 
flrH find it around the arcades uf 
the old mos(|ue uf lbn>ToM)oun at 
Cairo, when, after the end of the 
conqueat, the iniaginalion of the 
Arabs was leas ten'se and had the 
leisure to become ctnipIicoteO and 
the desire to become subtler. It took 
on a far rarer quality when the four* 
teenlK century had fited its law of 
decoration. And this progreasivc 
passage from the liting line to the 
ideographic Une, from the i(leogra[>hic 
lioc to the geometrie line, shaqily 
defines the spiritual direction of this 
art. When the regular polygon made 
its appearance in the r^^oifs of 
omameot, the Arab gvometnsLs tried 
to deduce from it general principles 
which would permit them to catend 
Useqw of the AU ^ system of the polygon to the 
ietaHa, demati^e whole of decoration, Arab art, from 
AeuH CifaMsM that time on, beearae an exact 
«f ecience' and allowed tha m'erie of 

the mystic to be inclosed in the bard 
language of perfectly bare abstraction. 

Bom of the desert, where there are no forma, whcie 
space alone rdgna and has neither beginning oor end, 
Arabian spirituality found its supreme expression in the 

' A fwwub ^iwr fi«« the srirs^ *04 badi !• It il Um sea* 
urtriMl a>Mai tf dMMiiM. 
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ftml>Cj4^ue which Iim ncitlicr bcginniii^! iior Hxi. 
TJic eye cannot come to mt on it. It i< Itkc tliwc 
voices of the silence that ve hear aiu] follow in their 
interminable round when we listen only to ourselves, 
osd when our feelinga and ideal are ecnieolied ovn- 
fiuiedly in s kind of languid pleasure which uy ertperl* 
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ence when we cllow our conaciouineai to become 
closed to the impressiona of the world. If the icv* 
erie aims to reach some conclusion, if the meta¬ 
physical abstraction seeks to dorify itself. It can 
£nd no ether language—sirtce it Has remalnerl out¬ 
side of life — than the mathematical abslrootioo 
wbi^ compels the mind to mov'e in on abtolule of 
oonveDtion. 

It is singular that the most precise of the languages 
that we employ, the most useful to our moderc civllioa* 
tions, shoiJd also be the one which—when we seek dis* 
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ioUrcaitcdly' the picuurc of iU ftbitrftet creations 
ibould awakfi) in us only tJiMo flentimcatu that ore 
most lacking in pnK*ision anil most impossible to s«» 
upon. It is sin^pilar that thk instrument of pure 
mind should serve only our most material oceds^ and 
that, wheo used to e}:plore the sf>iHtual world, it should 
be the mant irapotent of all in penvIratinK its mystery. 
AU’powerful when ve desire to know what motlonkis 
matter is. it is of no use whatever u soon we seek 
eolightcnmest regarding living natter in its activity 
and iU evolution. If it is an incompirahle weapon for 
0 miod that dominates It. It is dead for • mind that 
con bo dominated by it. 

Art, like life itself, is in a constaot state of evoluttou. 
If scientific certainty is perchance substituted in the 
soul of the artist for ll)e desire for that certitude which 
sot only torments him but gives him strength, the need 
for effort is destroyed within him, and enthusiasm 
weakens because static reoliootion ha^ replaced the 
constant renewal of desire, ^MleD malbemalics is 
introduced into the domain of the artiste. It should 
remain in the hands of the architects os os instrument 
whose purpose b to dedne and determine the logk U 
the edifices they construct. But aichitecture cannot 
pretend to do more than adopt a buBding to its utUi* 
tarion function ood suggest, by the direction of its 
Uaes. the most powerful, but aloo the vr^est, of the 
great collective seatimeats. It b not the prerogative 
of mathemalka to monopolise form and thereby in- 
close it within a wall of pure abstraction. TVheo it 
prevents sculpture from developing and the painted 
image from being bora, it eoodmuiu the people which 
it expre s ses to remain slaves to the temporary form, 
which they bod driven to their Idea; it coadeouu them 
to die. 

What eadowa it with lU greatness endows it also 
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witK its w«akfiCM. It is skin by tlie realisation of iu 
purposes. It docs not renew itself» unce the iiulividu^ 
eanoot break tbe definitive formuUi in whkK. by iU 
own will, it had inclosed itself. The mosque and the 
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Arabian world motionless toother, nactly at the 
moment when the OccidenUl peoples are emeixinj? 
from the collective rhythms. It is in the hope of a 
discover.' half sees that men ^ais the power they 
opieas in their woric, and from this moment on the 
mosque builders be^ to loee coura^. 
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If the desert rcvnJs to men the iintly of mind, it 14 
nlso reepofiMbIc for the nund a for^tling the few furiAH 
that are preaenCed. yroni the (keertcaiiu* theantiMy^Hl 
and anticiviliaing conception of the two imeonciUhle 
vorida of the immateti^ aouJ and the material body. 
After the death of a people that has fatled to discover 
and to esprm lU accord with the external univerae, 
there mnaiiu nothing of that people, however ^reat 
il« coiiraf^e: the Hpirit which men follow i» that which 
knowa liow to anuiiati' with ita life the forma of that 
universe. It In the rocka the water and the trvra 
which, through the spirit of the (irecka. mwle the 
Occident fcrttle. Kvery lime that history hewUtea. 
we look to the pediments of the temples where mrn 
recognize themselves io the gods. 

:it 

The Arab, it is true, never compels the artist to re* 
fraia entirely frona representing Hnimuc life, and 
sumetimes it trembles furtively on the walls of the 
palaces and mosques of Spain and Morocco. I ike aU 
the moootheialic peoples who have been modeled by 
the desert, he was only obejing his ios.incUve repug* 
QBoce for everything that e> living form. Heliglon 
represses instioct only during periods of deoadence. 
During periods of slreogth, instioct sweeps religion 
along with it In whatever direction it chooae«. In 
Egypt or in Syria, Mohammedan art had the naked* 
ness, the sadness, and the grandeur of the desert. In 
the depths of the cool grottoes of the hioghrvb and of 
Spain, where the caliphs came to lUten to the pholoso* 
phent sod to breathe the odor of the Icntoo trees after 
their oavaby had reaped Its harvest. Mohsmmedan 
art seemed to work with blocks of gold ground in 
^tted blood. In India, It allowed the wbidc flood of 
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the world of mstter to invade the mosque. On th« 
plateaus of Irao It was iilce a field of dowr^ 

Persia oo sore reaemblea the sandy plains of tbo 
eastera Mcdllenaoean than it doea ihu Andalusiaa or 
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Moroosao valleys, which are forever contested by hard 
ahidow aod by fire. To the west, io the upper regioos 
which border the ceotral desert, high above the dust, 
three thousand metere above sea level, and thus so 
aiucb nearer the sUra. the air has the transparence, 
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tb« Umindity c^f Zb the breath c^f Uie vine! Uie 

white meadows aod the pink meadows there arc motUed 
like watered sQk, and from spring to autumn the broad 
strips of poppies and the fields of Kraln mo the gamut 
of all the uiicertain color toaes, from tender green to 
golden yellow. The skies» where the pigeons fly, and 
tbe douds b&ve those delicate tints that one can 
obaerve tn the earliest blossoming of trees. The cities 
are deluged whli ro«es.' 

When ooe approaches them their assemblies of 
domes, ovoid, swelling, or twisted, and their long, 
straight minarets that emerge from tbe groves of 
cypresses aod plane trees, seem like memories already 
blurred by uncertainty. In tunjiMise blues, burnt- 
out pinks, pale greens, and dulled yellowB tlie mirage 
has taken on the appearance of an atrial water color 
painted with vapor on the fleeing borison that v> known 
to artists wbo have followed the path of Uie caravans 
from oasis to oasU. ^'ea^by one aer« crumUinc walU, 
cracking cupolas, minarets whoso decoration of inter¬ 
lacing black aod white Is scaJiog off. It is ruins that 
are before us. But they are the mins of a recent penod. 
The enamel that clothes them, the old Chaldean enamel 
that ancient Persia had made known to China and that 
China brought back to Iran by tbe Tartar hordes— 
tbe enamd has kept its glassy brilliancy under the 
caating of silicate that covers the brick. Violets, blues, 
and b^wBs, ivory whites, lilacs, yellows, and greenft. 
shine in these enamels, pure or io combinations that 
make rosebushes and anemone or iris flowers over 
white ifiJoriptioQS a&d arabes<)ues of gold. The pulpy 
flesh aod the pearly surface of the flowers marry and 
swell tbe living garlands that here replace tbe afatiract 
arabesque ia which the ioventlve faculty of the Anbs 
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found Mfpr»«sioQ. t.'odor the hl^i ogive of lh<> 
doors fruned with * crust of cnsmel» tho dim glow of 
turquoises. emetiiyBU. and ItpU Issuli makes a creeping 
pbosphorosceoce; under the inner crown of the (klme^ 
wkoM rouiulcd softness knows nothing of tbo ni^'slic 
ioipulse of the desert, the ornaments shaped like 
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honeycomb drip with stalaelites. Sometimes the 
interior of the cupolas sends forth dashes from plate* 
of glass combined with prisms. 

It was in an ancient and forgotten period that the 
people spread oo the walls the Persian carpets resem¬ 
bling dark, plowed earth into which crushed Aowen 
have been pressed. In their place shone enanveled 
bnck when, at the end of the sixteenlU century, the 
great Abbas suddenly caused the monumental fairy¬ 
land of Ispahan to be builL The Persian school of 
painting whkh was bona at that moment bad only to 
listen to the counsels of the men who gave the wealth 
of decoration to the enameled mosques in order to 
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reach, throiigh Djabanpr, throu^ lirlani, and tiirou^ 
BckaaJe eepeciully. die highest living expreMton dial 
MuMulmoii art haa imown. Tlie whole jnduitry of the 
potter, ever>'«rhere most ancient and most duroLle, 
brought its necessaiy contribution to this art also. 
The Persian pot is already pslntiog cryetallbed in 
fire, lb decoration, which is not very rich in imagea, 
ts doubtless the ricbeat of all in its ever new stylka- 
tioo of the sumnuts of sensation. Nothing remains of 
the world of the senses save what is profoundcst in 
color, what is most immaterial in the object, most 
fieetiog in the form. Neither the sky nor the sea nor 
the fioweia are painted there, but beds of fiowere break 
through with their freshest cor^lae. great stretches of 
}fcy with their pcarlieet billows of cloud, and the im* 
mensity of the seas with their shining surface. In 
ipots, in creeping )in<^ in drops, in cluaters, and in 
motllings, the most elaborate a^ elusive principles of 
the Aoa'ers. the sky. and the sea are evoked according 
to the changes in the harmonies with which they fill 
the memory. The rare painting of Penua arrests this 
fugibve splendor in every form depicte<l. lire school 
Sowers suddenly, Co fade quickly, and to die in two 
centuries because it had given out too reuch perfume 
and briUinooy. It was like an enchanted dream in 
which for an hour there were blended the pa^eiooate 
sensuabty of India, the mannerisn of the Pciaians, the 
slow sdeneo of the Chmeee, and the great fairy dream 
world of the Arabs. 

Rolling ib treasure from the deserts of Arabia to the 
happy islands of Japan, and from the Mogbreb to 
InAa, Persian painting is like a deep ocean made up 
of all the iogenuous desires of the Aesh, all thefrsnloiess 
of ib intoucations, all the puerilities, the smiles, the 
wild and touching fancies of the primitive peoples 
suddenly carried beyond the rosy gates of the paradise 
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of Aft!... It was as IC<Ivn where tigers trwi on ui«aJe»s 
fuU of Aower% where meo and H<Mnen in rabea of ^k— 
green, red, or blue—inm and women with delicate 
oo3e.«, little mouths, very long hlaok eyee, niui oval 
faces, Were Mated in a rirclu on beautiful enihroldercil 
carpets. IVees (n bloom roee agsinet backgrounds all 
of goJtl. For the Persian there coulil oci'er he enough 
flowers: (here are flowers on those lawns of almost 
black green which make one riwl that living water is 
near; there are flowers among all the leas’es. flowers on 
the carpets, flowers everywhere, enormous flower.4 
whose trace is to be found even on the little cujm of 
coral and of porcelain from whkh the la<lie» an<l 
gentleuien wlUi golden s|>oons dip the candied flowTm. 
In landscapes of red. green, or gold, whose natural 
symphonii's take cn the quality of a deep and precjoux 
velvet, nervous, delicate black hors«:< wiiU cun'ing 
necks pass at a gallop, each bearing h prou<l rider, a 
falcon on his wrut. a britliunt aigrette on his turban. 
Multicolored birds fly in the tree*—they are genii 
who talk with men, far betU'r than those goldea birds 
with topas eyes which flew' and best their wings about 
the throne of the Bysantine autocrat. Magical palaces 
open tbw gates of light and their portkoa of lace; 
their enameled or damascened walls are embrokler’il 
with gems; their ceilings are of crystal; silent carpels 
lead to thrones of gold where golden peacocks spre;id 
tidla of emerald; there arc gardens with vases of por¬ 
phyry and jets of water where the sun lights up opaU. 
grad^ white terraces, and cupolw, pink, asuro. or 
milky, Bvcq in tive depths of the night they gleam 
like the snow at dawn. 'When evening came, one 
listened to musicians on (he blue waters, one breathed 
the odor of the fr^Jits that gleam In the black heart of 
the trees. 'Hie djinns descended among mm with 
baskets of rubies and baskets of topazes, and the 
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riaing mooo was lik« a pearl faUen from the necklace 
of tUn th&C encirdcs the ... All thu U psinUiJ 
with subtle stJoke$. with britliAnt tonn that die nut 
ZD their hATisfiues, with the tremulous purity of the 
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shadows, A&d with the ubehangifig light of the day. 
Here are all the 'Thousand and One Nights dreamed of 
by (he old story^teUers who. from eveoing to monung. 
talked inexhaustibly to the gay travelers seated in a 
eirdc under the teot. 

Here are irtrange races, veritable masses of contrasts; 
and the deeper they plunge into the desert, the farther 
they live from the cities, the heavier the sus that beats 
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upcD tbeinj Um tnor? mArkcil and aurpruin^ the» coa* 
Irwta becoioe. H^rc (vro loeD who wear rob<a of green 
and red ftOk oitder bumooMs of white wool, and who 
cover the hamees of Lbeir horses wida goJJ, They 
forge weapons aad i&crast them with gems; I be; 
keep Uaeir water pure in dsmaseened copper. They 
know only silence aad melancholy coolecnpUtion, or 
else frensied laughter and uproar. They forget their 
natural sobriety to eater suddenly on a round of 
incredible feasting. They despise death, they despise 
life. Among them a state of ecstasy follows hard upon 
crises of unbridled sensuality. Tbeb paradise of 
abstractions is peopled with women. Their terrible 
fanaticism is uoeqnakd by anything but their terrible 
inertin; the flight of lime is nothing for them, and 
they let thrlr temples ernmUe with an iadiSereoce as 
marked as tbs ardor which they expended in building 
them 

Tbe excessive climate, the great cootraeta of nature, 
and the life of the nomad have created this ignorance 
of—or this disdain for—the balance of soul that we 
love. The oasU is too cod after the sands, the water is 
so ssi^eet to the bu/nt Ups, Che cities offer to the wan* 
d ef er s such hot pleasures and such gdd! The rich 
man shah have a hundred wives aad the poor mao 
shall have Qone> and so there is a gap that can never 
be flhed between the metaphysical absolutes aad the 
worst beatiiJity. But the races of the Occident fil) this 
gup by evploring dl the roads thut must be traveled in 
order to rise from and by means of sensual life to the 
threshold of the heroic life. NYilh these races of tbe 
Ciccideat we must number some of the Oriental races 
which belong to the same ethnic groups as the Euro* 
pean peoples. It was. doubtless for this reasoc. that 
the Persians—whose mind was less spacioua, perhaps, 
but certainly more curious than that of the Semites' 
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a«vet £«Frv«l from their hitrtork role, which lo 
carry on forever into the future a little of the imtnrmo* 
riaJ civiliaations of the couniry of the rivecA, It waa 
for this reason i" that la Persian art there was no 
break is continuity between Saaaanian Perua and Uua* 
sulmae Persin, and that the carpets and the vases 
continued to be made in the same workshops. Because 
of their ntcud quality, also, the Persians reco%'cred 
from the 'JVtar invasions and outlived the Arabs in 
their period of greatness by three eenlunes. ll was for 
the same reason, also, that the idol wot^iipers of 
Bj-aantium will one day be justified by the moral his* 
tory of the worki, as they triumphed, ten centuries 
ago, in thrir .struggle with those aiio were opposed to 
the idob. A reseJutely spiritual religion must, doubt- 
les, do without images, eveo at the risk of dcclmiog, 
at the risk of dying; but what we seed to know b 
whether it U better for us to cultivate pure spirit or the 
images. It is a weak defecse of the iconoclastic emper¬ 
ors to show them as encouraging art whenever it was 
separate from religion. Art u one; Us growth increases 
with the growth of a living faith, regarHIeas of the way 
in wluch it is clothed or labeled or of the role in which 
men try to amst it; and if religion dies of freedom, art 
lives only through its iotroduciog into the world a little 
more fre^om each lime it manifesto itself. To forbid 
art to drink at any one source is to dry up all the sources 
at once. 

If idolatry did not save fiyaactium. It was because 
Byzantium was not a beginning, but an end. a rotten 
fruit of the Greek tree. But it was idolatry nhich 
made Egypt aad Greece and India, which unchained 
the great Gothic revolution and the Italian and Flemish 
Renaiasance, tad which, later, at the threshold of out 
own lime, aroused sensualism, transformism, and the 
admirsi>le, vital iav«rtigation of the whole last cen- 
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tury is Europe. All dursbb dvilisstiofu arc bom of 
uioUtry, obliged, as the}' have beeo. lo dcroaod that 
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external nature surrender to them the ioriJiaiiatible 
treasure of her teaching la order that they may give 
reality to the tiuagee that are within them. We earmot 
demand that humaelty live Id the deeert forever, 
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wh» w« Mt di&t cv«n tiic of the desert seek 

the oases. 

^'e may not believe that among idolalrom peoples 
the superior minds liave freed themselves from idolatry; 
rhey has** freed themRelves by it. It is Uiey who, by 
it. by Uic living relationships that it revealed to them, 
have introduced reason into the world, not as an end 
io itself, but as an incomparable instrument for analy* 
sis and for the liberation of the indh*idual. The 
pef^>Ics who recognise nothing but the spirit are the 
only ones who have never been able to detach then* 
selves from the mvlophy.ucal iJols which the blankness 
of the desert imposes on their meditations, because 
they bare been powerless to eelsa upon th^ thought 
and confront it with life. 

Moreover, far from arresting the dream, the mage 
offers it a point of support, which enables it to keep 
within the limits of human reality, and at the same 
time the dream is broadened because the relationships 
which the image reveals to it cause other relatiooshipe 
to be suspect^ other images to be desired; and so 
men draw from reaJisalion^^ways a dead thing—the 
ever*Uv{og hypotliesis. Idolatry leads to experience 
and through it to action. When we have lo5t cur equi- 
Ubrium. it is to the idols that we turn to invoke them to 
teach us form and life ooce more. Science is the aspect 
that our eternal idol worahip wears at the present time. 
Idolatry saves the world when noUurg but a little 
iavisible duet is left of the great unbelaoced dreams 
which have been lived by the propbebpeoples fashioned 
by the deaert. 





Chapter Vll. CHRISTtOJI'n' AND THE 
COMMUNE 

I 

K£ Semitic spirit, at the decline cf the old 
world, tried to coociuct Europe ihrou^ih 
the apostles of Christ, as k was to 
take poeseerion of westere Am and of 
Africa through the loii^hts of Islam, 
But throu^ the desert, the hare sky, 
and life without movemeot the religion of Mohamm^ 
remained near to its sources. It could easily retain its 
original form and epiritualise eee^'thmg, ewen to its 

TsaMUTOS's sers.'-t^ toSovtas Bm trea iSr But/rh^m Snfw 
inM <nll opliiii M r^sre'i prrftrtnw tor IM •ordi **osifc '* aad 
«• scaiMi ta« •»«■« m rata Inm bet evH *'G«ta«* (• «eeeVm«J 
tSe sr^Cteietv dalt tntb b thw ebpMr ted tfer eat. 

'A 9tf9 ^cei flep la t4rw«A *«a b; tiw awelia areprttsljofl 
ef dkcooil rib* eodv tbe blmcMiM «tf (b* plsie petort n* 
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npreuion m Europe offered to the JcvUh 

ideo on outtine less suited to H. Hu contect with tlie 
cultivated land, vith the woode, with the runnini; 

with the douds, and with tnobile and Kvln^ 
form, WM to impOM oq the religion of Saint Paul a 
Krntmous and concrete form wiiicli turned the idru 
from tia original direetioB. Httle hy little, and was to 
bring tlie peoples of the Occident back to the course 
of llu'ir imtur^ destiny. 

It Ih true that tlie luipren had been tnulc. Tlie 
iewM]> aposlolate, through the power for penetmlion 
whieh it <lrrived from its disinterested faith, carried 
with it a disappointing dualism, but at the aane time 
it peopled live inner solitude of thu rnaases who bad 
been forgotten by the civilisationa of tlic past. Its 
pltilmui insuteaco on Justice fortified the aociat instinct 
in them. And it is thonks to this tlint tho (Ireek spirit 
and llir Semllic spirit slowly brought ab^t in the eru* 
eible of tlie Oreident an accord of whkh AUchylua had 
Ihe preorntiment and for which leans had the desire, 
lla<l Christianity remained w Saint Paul desired it 
onti as the father* of Ibe Church defined it, it must 
needs have turned ilj back upon the plastic iivtetpre- 
talione of the kleas which it introduced. But aa it 
wished to live, it obeyed Ihe law which comprla ua to 
give to our emotions the form of the things that we 
see. In Rome, while it was groping In the shadow, 
trying to tear its doctrine from ^e confused mass of 

Mofwlla ct rib b » aw f«fw te bsy ef tW WrefSw* 

brw ilw leM. tlw «asnir<«rltner«fui tr** wfiU lb •luneuvi 
>4 Cobki 'sfinL' hw be*« brlved.... TW irofa 'C«UUe' vu sroM 
hf lltiiueeUmWlbflfMtMMasWbBdlkpliUriba H — h H'Wl 
•»« «l 'fMiW la* aar '■WMn iBnl ^Mnfrrt * ^IW •r«(4 
«tw W aas lb an «t<«a HIM tb ofeple laltrrd belw«a ib Roaia 
0 rH*d sad lb fewMaen, lad iSew Iwt H all. vba ib Pmsiba m 4 
lloaaeaque fstaB *(«• dtSsed, Catbe bwM Ota an a larvae id 

Wirwe lb ReoaMnuewaad lb Reisiaiawi.* 
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the pkl myths, greven Rod painted figures wer« hp- 
pesriog, from the first century onward, upon the walb 
of the Cetacomb^ They announced new gods, to be 
sure, but their form remained pagan, even Greek, cooet 
often, for it was the Oriental ^ve who propagated 
the religion of Galilee in Rome. Grown clumsy in 
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the hands of the poor people, the art which, above the 
stpfet level, builds thermse and amphitheaters, whkh 
covers villas with frescoee and gardens with statues. 
Iiesiutes in the dsrkneas undergtoiuid. Hie soul <ii the 
people will not be silent until the day when official 
Chiistiacity emeiges from beneath the soil to take 
possession of the Roman baulicas asd decorate them 
with pompous emblems. It will require tea centuriea 
of sedosion before it finds its real etpresston and corn* 
peb the upper cisssea to return to the deeper life aod 
to embrace the hope which has been set freo. 
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The orgaaiutioo of the new theocracy, the repented 
Invaeioni of the hnrbviniA hunger, torpor, nod the 
frightful misery of the world between the fnll of (he 
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Eoipire Mfl the time of the Cnisndes, did not permit 
n&y people of wentera Europe to root in itn noQ. 
Id retura, nlthough every huuno tide carried nwny 
the new chien built od the newly mnde rums, the tribes 
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4l«8C«iidm£ (r«m the north aucciimbed, LiCUe b; little, 
to the dommetioQ of the moral unity Inhemit Id the 
Christian idee for which the trappinj^a ul the ancient 
civiljsetjQ&a offered an mpoaing framework. Over the 
beadi of the peoples id their unhappioen, the uatioct 
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of the military chiefs, who had rallied to the letter of 
organised Chruttianity, brings them Into alliance with 
the higher clergy, whose spint. through contact with 
the warrior class, becomes more and more harsh. 
When Gregory the Great, some years after JustiDian, 
ordered the dsetructloD of what remained of the old 
libraries and of the temple of the ancient gods, he con* 
secrated the accord of Rome with the barbarians. The 
souJ of antiquity was dead, indeed. The man archies 
of the (^ieot gather up its last echoee, the moDasteries 
stir up its dust. 
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Tbe rvl%wu« bad mBaioMl. up to the 

Craaoit*, the oily ales «l li^t lo daAawd £uj«p«. 
The clustered luxoiy ol « <^om« lev, • hothouse 
civiiUetioc» wie the repmenUdve of ss^ cestune* 
of effort, sco&^iliiy. ol Ilvaf reohwtioce. 'Hsebes, 
Uemphii, Bab^ioa, Athe&s. Bmm, ud Aleuadrie 


HoMM (u Cmtmri. Akttm at • ce^ at th* <feMer. 

were conUaed wilhio tbe fo«tf w«Ss of a aoiiMterr, 
in oM OMUsenpte thuiahcd by tbe hArd caeo who 
oppeeed tbe Bcnary CMotcipoiae of tbe Ruk, to 
the fri^tful iaipttlaea of • world that bad fance back 
to the primitive Mate. But it acwtiad there waUi, 
la three out^>0>e*wiy vaBeye* evay horn the givat 
highways wbi^ saw (be miiaarfve that, here aad 
there, the people of tbe couatryBde wvre asaetabtiof 
to shape the future. Ibc north of Gaul during the 
Merovingian period had ae other eeaterj of activity io 
the chaoe of oaosen, raoea, awd laaguagee that hov* 
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«ted over this agony of the burolttg eitia eod the 
ruined barveete. 

In the south, oo the contrary, tnditiob wm stiU 
profoundly alive. The aqueducts, the arenH« the ther* 
iQie, and the templee were elill erect in the landscape 
that ie silvered by the forests of olive trees. The amphi- 
tKeatere still op«ied their pure curve to the light The 
■eulptured sarcophagi were in their accustomed place, 
bordering the rMds by the plsae trees that are 

whitened by winter wbrn it despoUi them of their 
leaves aad that remain white under the dust of summer. 
On this burnt earth of southern Prance, which outline* 
itself against the sky with the sure linra that one finds 
again baside the bays of Greece, GaIio*Roinan art 
united quite naturally the positivlira of Rome. Heh 
lenk elegance, and the fresh vitality of tlie Gauls. It 
declined but little, if at all, upon the passage of the 
Arabs, who were adopted by this bumbg soil. Nothing 
could arrest its fever. Under its violent sun, the 
blood of ngraadk Asia mingled with that of Greco* 
lAtiu Gaul. It was a strange, cruel, psrveree world, 
but one of intense. irrrpKSdibis life; Its ideal was one 
of equality and it was freer and more extensive than 
the remainder of France when the division of ths 
empire of Charlensgne had separated it from the 
nortli, which was beginning to discuss its problem of 
Prankish or Norman donioation. 

When as orgy of love gnd blood craves the excite* 
ment that results from the nervous tension of the 
higher culture, when morbid sensuality and exasper* 
at^ iotelligence arise from the same ground, the 
lightning that fiashee from their mccling sets fires 
burning, and their flame leaps high into the air, fed 
by all the winds that blow, by the dust they bring, and 
by the debris of green wc^ and dead wood alike 
which they burl into the blaze together. A hybrid 
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and eoovuUiTc art oirrgea from the earth, a trifle 
frail, but so glowiai; io ita intensity that ita ourusK 
leavre a groove that oanDot be effaced. The trail of 
fire pa&sed over Provertce, surrounded Toulouse, and 
ascended to the plateau of central France. The antique 
columns were set up again round the nervotu and 
duouy bas*reliefs that were painfully inscribed within 
the rigid curve of the portals, Byaantium an<l Islam 
deposited their ferment and their spark in the heart of 
the material that still retained iU memory of the 
Romans; and the Crusades brought back to the stones, 
stirring in their new animation, a disordered tribute of 
memorire of Greece and the l^yrian world, eiul, with 
these, the mere distant echo of Penia and India. 
When tlio Cluniaians act te work upon the stonee, 
about tlwelcveiiUi century, and erveted them according 
te Norman and Scandinavian klras, which we sse aUo 
in the heavy jewels that bear the trace of ths oldest 
traditions of Asia, ths great RomMinque style crya* 
ta|lirr<l sudtlenly, to become. In the hands of the 
monkr, the purest architectural expresaiun of orgualsed 
Clirutianity. 

t: 

The church built cn the plan of a croas evolved from 
the old basilicas; stiff and thtck-net, it has to make an 
effort te lift up toward heaven its two burly towers, 
vibrating with their bells, but unshaken by the wind. 
If the heavy arch that weighed on the central nave 
did not crush down its supports, it was because tbo 
other novea were loaded with lengthwise vaults sup¬ 
ported by epormous walls which suppressed the empty 
ipacea where the openings for windows would have 
^fta. The farther the nave was extended, the thkker 
the walls became, and the deeper became the darkness 
in the sanctuary, daubed with red and with blue. The 
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short paialrd piliftrs ther?, with tlirir r^pluls cut into 
by crude fornvH, Rfvfned tu bvar tlic formidftble wrIght 

of A aky 21)ed with ryoi that ju<t^ and with gates tluit 

cluse on pAradisea seen but for a brief monMit. The 
edifice wna like a erouchlng monster whose over^heavy 
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spine bore dnwn on its thick pawe. In the center of 
the silent clolatcri, which cut out a square of ahade in 
the light of the eoutb, the soil might crack with drought* 
but there was cold under the vaults. From tbese 
gathered format from thwe dear-cut faqadee, where 
the firm aenuciiele of the arch opened between manive 
coJumns, there radiated a naked strength which affirmed 
the elegance—austere, brutal, and categorical—of a 
caate in powasion of undisputed power. It is the 
exact iiuage of a fixed Calhdichm—the authority of 
the CouDcUs seated on rock. No outlook on life is 
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afforded—th« soul alone has th« ri^t tp life» on condi¬ 
tion that it oevrr breaka ihfcugh the continuous circle 
of stone in which it is held by dogma. Rome has 
cemented the thought of Saint Paul 
in the mateml of the churches. 

^^'hen the uncompromising tDO> 
raiity of this rigid worUI, ctad in 
rough cloth and iron» was ready to 
quit the pagrs of the manuscripts 
azul the i^pit of the temples and 
to show its symbolised face to the 
muUitude, when the four aniraaJs of 
the Evangelists consented to have 
grow lip beside them a iirw world 
of animate fonns thatdeeceuled the 
length of the columns and escaped 
to the very tympanums of the door* 
and invaded their lintels. Saint Bsr* 
nard was the only one who perceived 
that AH era wm about to end. The 
monks could no longer does their 
eyes, when onee the day had touched 
then with its light. Once life had 
begun to penetrate dogma, there 
could be no question as to the final 
result, svcD ii a few centuries were 
still needed before life should be re^ 
leased by the eompaet aud closed 
Sowit^e (»i Cea. of cJoclrinaiy CbrUliaally. In 
tuiy}. A pOhr «f ^nio it opened its bell, sent sUli, 
tbs ebwcL devouring monsters to crawl upon 
the stones, unchained horrible bat¬ 
tles between the absolute virtuee and the irreducible 
vices, divided the worid into defimlive truths and 
definitive errors: life, poor and bruised, but regaining 
its mastery little by LtUe, wea ihtroduciiig its subtle 
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eonnectins peaaiges b^tweco «Bch of Ihew pmn of 
mc^Al estitie^ in order to uisiftte them find to unite 
them. 

It »ft» elevly impos^Ue Uiftt in thb universe whkh 
had beeo closed for ten eentunes, the monk sculptor 
of the RomaneM^ue churches, the theojofiiAii armed 
iriUi a chiseK «hould discover ao^ more, at first, than 
a ineatcer type of nature- -emaciated, compressed, and 
suffrrb^. like himself. T.ong fifpires, wliicK iriaka a 
trafric effort to break the mold of tho Rysnntine. nere 
flattened against the new fa^ea. mechanically ex* 
preixing an arrested symbolum. The only men. pre¬ 
cisely, who reserved the right, at that momrnt.to express 
form and life were the heirs and guardiana of a the* 
ology that had not ceased for a thousand years to look 
upon and to condemn form and life as contemptible 
appearancQi. For the same leugth of time, the people 
had been crushed between the material invasion of tho 
harbnriani ami the moral invasion of ('bristianity. 
It had rMigned itself, in the promhed hope of a future 
life, to die hasards of its actual life, and, when it fled 
the devastations of its countryside, it found no other 
refuge than ita freiins for the Npematural. 

Hut despite everything, and conUnry to the life and 
the ideal which they had aerepted, the arUit-monks 
were expressing, In those primitive scuiptures that 
were invading the porches of Uic churches in over 
doiucr crowds, the first euddec perturbalioas of th« 
needs of their time. A singular force was mouctiog 
very rapidly within these works. In ciose*growuig 
vegetalioo made up of those rough forms, there circu* 
lated something of the sap and the energy whi^. in 
the ccDturies, were lifting up the wrought stone 
of the Dravidian pyramids and the Cambodian tern* 
pks. A dull rhythm, a heavy and vigorous rbythu— 
like that with whkh the flood of the springtime carries 
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it« Te4lth of buda \jp out of tbe toil— 
mu through these nule fi^uree, theae 
beftdst and bodin that arc hardly more 
than squared oif.aod whkh are elevated 
in a single movpmnit. A puisaant 
gTBcc» a candid and robust charm 
hesitate in the stone lUelf. Clear-cut 
plane* defloe the elementary move* 
menu that incline one face toMrd nn* 
other face and cause oae hand to rcaeh 
out toward another, They asem to 
obey the silent muile which groups 
numbers into constructions and into 
Agursa. according to the summary hut 
essential appearance that reveals them 
to us when our minds are strongly 
aroused, It is a rough expression but 
a fervent one that reauits from this 
dramotie meeting of Cbriatiaa symbol¬ 
ism at its highest tension and popular 
realism in the inoocence of iU dawn. 
The breast of tho world was dilating 
slowly, but with an irrcaisUble effort 
that was to buret its armur. There 
had been oo invasion for a century 
or two. Bora of war ancl living by 
it. the feudal lord carries war to the 
sumw nd iug uountfics. Gaul. to which 
the Biilitary chiefs had been leading 
their hordes for so many year*, be¬ 
came the centra] hearth for the fire 
of expansion and coaqueat. About the 
closing years of the eleventh century, 
the one during which the Romanesque 
church allow^ ita compressed life to 
burst its shell, the Norman barons 
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puMd into SidJy 4aLl into EnglAiid» &nd the fint 
Crvskde bu/bd the Fttnch b&roiu upon the Holy 
IaoJ. Feudal brutality emigfrated for two hundred 
yean. 

m 

Then the native »oiI» that which the peoples knew no 
l o B^, their roots having been lorn from it in every 
generation by some human tempest—the native soil 
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rose to the heart of ila races. At the aaioe lime, the 
profound movement which cast the myatk and miser¬ 
able Occident upon the rt^ Onent, sent dowing back 
upon the Occident the life of wonderful lands, of other 
faitbst of other legends, oi other ciMtoois, and Che 
oowerful, confused senaaCton of a material world and a 
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world of llie soul broadening while chugiag in apj^ear- 
ances, and of e uoiverse that would aoc be conUiined 
within the liouta of revealed religion. 

Tbe earth quiven with phde. Alxnoet at the 
hour, appear the Republic of Plorcoce and the Uoi' 
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veraitiea of Palermo, of Bologna, of Paris. In tbe very 
boaom of the Church there are born epirita more re* 
ligioua than the Church, and they eubject dogma to a 
courageous examioation. Abelard, the Chiiitiao, de* 
oiea original ain, ccciteaU the diviaity of jesua. exalta 
once more the dignity of the aerwes, and trlea to eatab' 
lish^ram aatiquity to the Middle Agee, by the im* 
partial study of ancient philosophy and of the doctrine 
of the fath e r s the unity of the human spirit. Four 
years after his death, his diMlpIe Araaldo da Brescia 
proclnim« the Republic in Rome. Su^ a life aoimatea 
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men's be«rb, which CatholMiszn» carried alon^ with it» 
discwes. interprets, crittcue*—and the dead letter 
recoils before the living spirit. For the firet and the 
last iijDc io its history, Cathoiicism follows that pro* 
found moveoient which, from time to time, reveaU to 
a privileged people the conquests it has made during 
)U rilence. At the hour when it looks into itself to 
observe the rising flood of life. It does ivot perceive what 
is happening in the strongest cities of northern France. 
Sometimes supported by the monarchy llist feels tJu>m 
(o be a bulwark against the lords, Le Mans first, and 
Cambral, then Noyen. Laon. I^s, Aiuiens, Soiseona, 
Rheiins, and Deauvale trandorm themeelvse into free 
communee by the rrfuatd to pay taxes, by proscrip* 
lions, and by huurrection. sword in band. Those 
were tlie days when the cadavers of bishops were 
dragged through the streets. 

It matters little tliat the incentive of the movement 
toward the commune was the material interest of the 
people. Opposed to the spirit of the Christianity of 
the Councils, which mode obedience the fundomrnUl 
principle, the spirit of France, which, by way of the 
Renaissance and the EBcyelopsrdia, was to reach the 
Revolution—the spirit of France revealed itself in this 
movement with a youth and a strength that it never 
agAifi poeseased. For two hundrc<l yean it gave to the 
citim of the Ile-de-Franec, of Picardy, and of Cham* 
pagne, a richly fieurishing civilisation, confused in its 
appearances, but of an inner rhythm so powerful that 
it constrained feudalism to take refuge in the country, 
where It brought about the Jacr^uerie two or three een* 
tunes Inter, and—under pretext of exterminating 
heresy—to fall upon the cities of the south, whose 
culture and growing free spirit It crushed. This was 
the terrible ransom of the liberty of the north. The 
foci of energy were still too scattered on our soil, the 
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•oU^onuiD among the promeea vaa too aharp for the 
people to be able to feel aoluianty a itwlf everywhere 
and ia a co-ordinated effort to overthrow the political 
poirera which ft etill needed to protect itself against 
the enemy from wilhooL 

Filled with tlie eager life that had been restrained for 
so long a time the hteoch Commune assigned to each 
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person the work for which he wai best fitted. It was 
an association of strong corporations representing 
every stratum of society, whereio individual tempera- 
maota obeyed no other rules than those of the span* 
taneous harmony we see in the woods—emde up of a 
hundred Uicusand trees wbkb plunge into the same 
soil, are watered by tbe same runs and fertilized by the 
same winds. The Comnuoe entered history with a 
power that gives it that character of necessity which 
we BOW recognise as the "Greek miracle" and the 
"Jewish mira^." The art. formidable and one that 
eapTcased it. was bon with it In France, and died with 
it there. It was the French soul delivered into its own 
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kMpinn for Um first snd th« lut tiinf. Tbe p«)p!e« 
wbotn it pooetrsted with iL> viulisin« force couUI 
Kcept it And adapt it to their need^they could not 
touch it« inner principle without! at the aame time! 
ruining iU national and aociat significantt. Between 
the Voages, the Kngiiah Cbannel. and the Loire it was 
really life, onleri truth. It was the bam aad tbe 
farm and the houM of the cities which eilhouelted the 
larewnrk of iU carving and its pinnaclen against the 
aky, the narrow house of earth and of wood borilering 
tbe round'backed bridges and the tortuous lane*. It 
was the thick wall that bit into tlie roek, the high wall 
as deaisout as consdousneas. the haughty refxige that 
dominated the sea. the egoistic abbey where slow lives 
wore away, to the rhythm of the lioure of the church 
services. It waa the little country church around 
which a few huts were gathered at the foot of the 
curtain wall under the dungeon that, for ten genera¬ 
tions of men, prevented the long and fertile contact of 
those who liv^ iu its shadow with those whom it con¬ 
fined. It was the great eathedral. It was strength, it 
was tbe drenm and the need, the belly, the heart, and 
the armor. The same spontaneous harmony was 
everywhere, ieeuiog from tbe desire of tbe people and 
burning out at the same time that it dkl. The crenel* 
ated tower*, proclaimed, to be sure, in the face of the 
productive commuoci the apparently antagonletic 
princii^e of the right of con^ueat. But with it they pro¬ 
claim^ the tame princlplo of life: they were built by 
the master mason who directed the work of the cathe* 
dral. And the cathedral was bore with thecommunrsi 
grew during their time of maturity, covered itself with 
statuce anil stnined glass, and tlien langussbed and 
ceased to grow when tliey declined and died, Noyon, 
SoissoQS, Laon, Bbeinu, Amiens, Sens, Beauvais— 
wherever we hod a great commune the great cathedral 
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Apf»Mn>, vMt uid bold in th» proportion (hikt lh« com- 
uime >j wvtl armed nnd well cstabluhed. and in pro* 
portion to ibo vitality of the communal apirit. 

The citiee of France, during two centurwk of relative 
peace, had lorn down their walU. Their houaee spread 
alJ along the riven and the roada; the neighlioring 
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forteU were cleared away. In observing the new organs 
that grew littJe by litUe from the re-formad rocial 
body—to build dwellinga, to pave the streets and 
slreteh chains there, to bring vegetables and wood from 
the eountry, to kill animals and ahoar them, to lao 
leather and forge iron—mea saw that their cemmoa 
intcreats In these aetivities lacreased their strength. 
The eoncentratioo of the social forces mads possible 
the birth of that vooderful hope which u born spon* 
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taneousl/ in orginUnv wben all iU aleme&U bar* 
monire in the mind which je directed toward a prac¬ 
tical purpoM that lies wiUiin reach, AJI the guilds 
together felt that from tbcir instinct there waa germj. 
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noting an ever>grofring impericus desire which, for its 
satisfaction, demanded the creation of a centra) organ 
that should summarise the effort whose power and 
necBMity were expressed io the ensemble of the Com* 
niune. Hie ehur^ of the clergy was too narrow and 
too dark, the crowd that was rising with the sound of 
a sea begged for a ehureh of Its own; it felt in itself 
the courage and the knowledge neeesssry to build 
thnl ehur^ to Its own stature. Its desire wss to have 
the whole great work of budding pass, with the material 
and the moral life, from the bands of the cloisleied 
monk into thos* of the living people. No longer should 
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tlie poor lotk who lived in the thftdow of the inoons- 
tme« enter is W at the hour of the aervico to hear 
the voice of the Church in the darkseoa of the low vaulU 
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The Church ihould be the common houae» the atore* 
house of abundance* the labor ewhan^, aud the 
popular theater; It should be the eonoroue and luminoue 
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house wbicb the flood of mankind could Invade at any 
hour. & ^at vosael. capable of containing tJie whole 
city, t^e ark filled with tumult on market days, with 
dancee on fcaat days, with thr Mund of the tocsin on 
the days of revolt, with singing on church doys, wiUi 
the voice of the ptopk on all days.' 

Some of llieee great templa, Ln be sure, spring from 
tbe paxmient amid the silence of the crowds- In Parut, 
in Bourgra. in ( harirea, whore the communal spirit 
did not conrtiier. But Bourgee i« n city royal an<l untler 
Uic sword of the king; its workers, enriched by the 
court, escaped the power of the feudid lord. Without 
anxiety or remorse, the cathedral of Bourges spread 
out the holiday aplendor of its porticos at Uto huae of 
its roormous. imguJar mass. In Paris, also a city 
roy^, Notre Dame covers itself with statues and mag* 
aifies the light of the day by the rose windows of its 
transepts at the rnorrient when the citisens and tlie 
meichants strive foe freedom. At Chartres, whether 
the vision of the pure facade and the spire dominates 
us or whether, on passing through the nave, we are 
gripped by the sensation of poignant mystery, we know 
wd) that we are in the presence of an obscure tragedy 
of the heart. The prodigious harmony has something 
disenchanled about it. socnelhtng in which one divines 
the torment of an imprisoned conscience, How cuulH 
Roman austerity tolerate In its shadow the raihanee. 
given forth by the sensuous glory of the race of statues 
which guanls the enigma of the nave? liert tlicocratic 
will clashes with popular desire without either one 
becoming aware of it, and from the unconscious con* 
Aiet there spurts up an invisible fiam^the dull. 

*Ta« p**lm part W the (tea bi iba ebajM* haw tirNdy 
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inyfitietl, a^^omzing betuty of 4 getM Idet th4t contains 
tbe MCfct of 4 world nod cannot formulate itself, 

rr 

Bvrrywheru else tb« multitude is matter of ibe 
works. The honest master builder, to whom the 
CominuM ami the Bisliop turn, knows practically 
nothing MVe his trade. Bi^iod him is the confused 
Bytutino'Roinaaeaquc tradition which he possesses 
imparfeetJy: before Kim is a proHlera to b« served: to 
build ID edifice vast enough to contain the InhabitaoU 
of a city. He knows his material weU, the stone nf 
l^ncs, powdery, watery, nnd easy to work. He Las 
Ub compass, his water level, his plumb line, and his 
square. Around him are good workmen, of the saizve 
spirit as himself, filled with faith, not in the least 
disturbed by worry as to social questions or by doubt 
as to rriigioD. He possesses that cleat good sense, 
that free and direct logic, which later brought out of 
tbe same soil such men as Rabefais, Montaigne, >Mo- 
liirs. La Pootsioe. Rameau. Diderot, and Voltaire. 
A new function appears, so complex that it absorbs tbe 
life of the century. For the new organ to adapt itself 
to it. nothing more is needed than that the master 
builder consent to bs a man of bis time, like the least 
of bis companions, 

Whatever the foKS lo the ascending movement of the 
French eburehea, whatever their lyrism. their perfect 
intelligsocc lies too deep within them to make its 
impression U once. Their whole form U determined 
by the ogive window that hides itself proudly in the 
upper sh^owi of the nave. It has not revealed to us 
the subtle pamage that leads a French or a Norman 
nason to isolate in tbe Romanesque church the pro* 
jectioos from the ribbed vault and to raise its lateral 
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by ineaaj oi tbe angular fvin<low which (h« 
Crvsvitn W »e«n in the Orifat, But it vaj that 
window which ovnearae tbe pound ckreb ao<l tbe ver> 
tical weight that 
crushed the veoael. 

Everyihiaff U to 
radiate from the 
«five—tha drop of 
iU diagonal ribbiag 
on to the colmana 
that spring up to 
aeparate the three 
navea, the entire 
vauJt that ia tn* 

•cribed in their In* 
tervaU, and the fly' 
iog buttress that 
carries off obliquely 
the thrust of the 
vault. Everywhere 
else one finds the 
immense eipaosee 
of glass through 
which the light 
peiietratas.... The 
logic ia that of tbe 
skeleton, wherein 
all prcMures are 
balanced and tracs* 
nitted: it la the 
iinage of Ihs abso* 
lute transported 
into the perishable 
order of tbe aMttered cfrmcnbt of life. Between 
tbe flying buttress and the vault, the edifice is like the 
carcasa of a gigantic cetacean suspende<l in space by 
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iron booki to permit the li^ht of heeven to troverse 
it in every direction. It seems to fiont in the air.^ 
Golbic architeetujv was opposed to leaving anything 
in darkneu. Indeed, it died of it« love of the light. 
ScnJ» Beouvaia, laon. Rolamna, Amimn, Bourge* (tn 
itpite of Ita dve oaves) are fuU of light, like our modero 
marki’U of iron and gloM. But in tJiese eathedraU 
there i*. of course, the neceiwary framework which 
made some dark places; there U the alone skeleton 
work of the rute window, Uie leads which hold the 
stained glass, the wire netting which protects it, the 

' tW ^s**^ vf otilch IS «iMih W ta s\ DvrSaa. eSeul 

llM,sa 0 wn rw U< IM tw >• »W«n. pw h i bi y, •aoW Ilia •( >lon«*> 
«•!, BMT mS Noyoe. betv*M IK« llt^FHaea fleetdy. uxl 

I1)M\S«9M *W*, tSreeaK 8«aavUer« 1*4 Noln Dwm. Apwm saS 
Dmk*m. HM'm. SeM «Sa« K the Urdi W Um BWt atimtoM 
(•d PMl ba«ts«] WckKwIU'S) *wk* OMBeuSSt «0M k ^S> 

nvnsdk^ SmnI mMcb baJd^fi, psktrA web ooecMlrftatr^ a e«« 
Ma, hop tl« ••oaidie «r •fckh (ha «v«e •>< Isrs •SMtssfewly. 
t{«e b oae (Im BM iBrpfHas ckandMa «e iM Middle Agm ifi 
ir* tfu; eM t)«i it erilA Svdy say eiba wt thaa (Sat oT 

tsp^ Bsryt mS Ib^ 0 ( ell Uia iws« wsSr**. MSK^r • iwaM kas 
den M ue, wd S n kao* erbe Kent ifttnw tS w^iltete tf a, ic bae 
paiint iwawtOa « dbarwi (• Wtes ferifc (Mr mh* (we ib« 
■mWS 4 { lemM baeb ihsi ia Maiebivaa H>ti le la leeaywew 
•n. tad, tneB^aitlj, it b «ltectlv« akd Sbbit^mrd, H b (he smd art. 
TVae fars (bwstil •! sMhies Uw wa—slwSwatil «e (Mr (aik. sad 

•M eaBte Umm dneaed^ b;a«e eUw l» hafat| ibafathce ef (be •«( 
«iM«t iiiailia ia atsUweUu* Ssw lb« *i(d( el ibe AssyiMSi. 

C(BllauB« de fm$. »)ta «m mm af (he smuei af lb« ««aMni»(«#i asd 
vha ne bfaugil la BasLad le bialS (he MVe «f Caaleebwy, f—f la 
tM (sv«s(w W iM sfl** )w a Ms (iwe. He «>«a SaeMUia aae W iba 
Im (• wsty it U (be aaMirwtMn aa eJiae (be Mlhedfi af Khm— 
wbMevb^ M/anm l( Si*((«eif>w. 0«l It seeaw la Ka«« leedead aJiewt 
m eeeplite aa apsUwUaw (w »a Muewl4e, Mth (fee bwlSMi sT (ba «Mf 
W lake De«b (IIW). a^ ia eon «hMWiM af a InaWlMal '•baiMtar 
IM tbei sarM-'NayM, lialeys. la Man ela. Is eny mbs, It 
■i«el«ielMlla>SeF>MWlbst. SbWa (be lalMM at ibe l»aV(b erotery. lh« 
anUMne v**natM a peaen ^ edMtfawlM wbbb pM«l(l^ JMa 
dDrMb w bwtd Bbetwa, R ebel Se tmrrhrs ta beOd AmIm Pkm 4* 
ISmwmu w bkld (be aakl»Cba»eOe. sad a baadted eOMW It a«wr 
)«rt </ 7*aaea sad Kunse la «*« d a vSty ^ eOwclm Ibal b 
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dirtofcenturietidiieto til UieoIddufttUifttliM h«6p«d 
up. . . . When tbe cttk^drtl ia dtrk, It la b«c*u«e the 
BMler builder hw aucAlcuUted bla efforts becAuae ^ 
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expected tbe buildlni tg yield more Ibeo it could, be* 
ctuw he wented to crowd too many people into it. u 
in Parta. where faJleriee preea down on tbe four ItUrel 
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naves. Th« object of the stained |[!la*s waa not to 
darkeo tb« save but to (loelfy the light* whose glow 
scintilintod w;tb the riehneae of powdered jewela. Aod 
lliia glaae was uwd not only in the churches but for the 
roouu of the ehiteaux aod (or the houaee of the middle 
elase. The memory of the carpets hung up in the 
inoMiue* fille<l tlie uilndaof tlie ineni who were returning 
from the Orient* with viMona traneAgured by enthu* 
siiam and regret. Tliey a|)ctied the side of the wall to 
set Into it a tmnilueent painting, a freece shot through 
by dame*. Ulumiavcl by the heovens. The ataiaed glaaa 
offered to the pale light of the north its flaming inaLHx 
•o that the aun should give a wanner csreea to the 
!«locic that rose everywhere, Ita aaurea* its dark blues* 
ita saffron and golden yellows* ita oranges* ita vinous 
or purple reds, and Its dark greens streaked the nave 
with the blood of Christ and the saj^lure of the aky. 
with the russet of the autumn grapevines* and with the 
emerald of the distant seas and ^ the mesdowa round 
aboal. In the depths of the chapels of the apse, where 
the spot zzuufe by the eandlee caused the darkness to 
Iremhle. the light of the windows weakened only to 
W'cumulate around the sancUiary, the agonising vagiie> 
ness and the volupluouaiiess of its mystery. iMien, on 
one of those gray days of the Ue-dfFrance, one enters 
Notre Dame to wait for the sun* one knows when it has 
coinc out by the blend inundation that suddenly invades 
tlie nave* renders it a«rial and golden, and little by 
litdc touches and makes ilauling the very ribbing 
which* under thrir rigid palm omamenU, iua|>en<ls the 
shadow of the fercuts. At evening* when the darknese 
ia almost nocturnal in the vast interior whoec vnults 
one sees hovering high up like the wings of a groat bird 
of thr night, one thing alone remains luminous—ths 
glass of the windows. The dyiog light from outside 
spatters the black piHara and the pavement whkb baa 
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db4pp<ar«d, with • fiery 9ho»fr> more intense aod more 
glowing in proportioa u the derkneea increMee. The 
rose wrndowa gather up the tut refiectione of the nin 
that hu Kt to Il]unin4te the ehtdov* «nth them. 

* Kvrrything thet give* the CAtbedr*! iU meeeing, 
everything thiit determinee it< Mpect*—the irrciiatible 
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rise of tU Uaw» the liJaociog of the curve* tlmt reise 
it ehove tlie citiev^-everything u brought ebout by the 
dceirr fur tight; nnd the d^re for light increMed 
emong iti ervhitecU *t the Mine time thet they betene 
mere fnmilier with the heodling of iti curvet And ite 
line*. NVver did «n edifice to truthful procleim iU 
function with such aimpbeity. At every pobt the bonae 
were juat beneath tho fleah; each cna rtcognized It* 
role: there waa not a rc c c at , (hero was not a projection 
which did not jutUfy iU preaenoe. The fixed frame* 
work of the exterior, the immeoae paraJiel archea which 
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eUrt up everywboK to suspend th« centnJ nsve or to 
rftdiaU to the apse, cany the building up Into spaee and 
etadio it there, like the arikulsted members of a 
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gigantic animal. Every one of its organs, from the 
haughtiest to the most obecure. participates in its 
pgw«r—the humble omammt. iho flower that vaHce a 
^aae that would be too bare without it. the slight ba^ 
90 
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relirf that pv«s movnnpDt to t profile, t^e smAll bel* 
friM tKftl laoil tlie pioiuuleo to mcre«M the »tmk|;th of 
iKe pi(e4 wLbcb coteh tbe Uirv^t ot the flying buttreue& 
the niches for aUtues hollowins out the buttreuee 
wherever there in no prewure, the (or^yle* that «pout 
Ure r«irt wnter ftwny freti; the bulldinji m thnt it chnil 
not fHAw the itone, the lonn icroovetl columu on ibe 
ho>i.v of the plllan iheniselves, ^vinjt to Llie supports 
of the vAults thst nervous end susteised iprui^ whioh 
ciusea them to spresd out el their sunmit with the 
ejwe of ft ^lesf. 

Nowhere else has sculptured omsment become so 
much a part of the edifice. In Indie the Atetue is incor- 
|)orated in the buiklini; because both, st the same time, 
fDv out of apaetheirtic conception of life which sweeps 
the builders and tbe statue makers into its own head* 
long movement. Here, not only dose the unity of ccD* 
oeption, of traJilious. and beliefs carry m the same 
current all who share in the work, but every statue, 
every carved column, every branch, or fruit on the wall 
U there to give more balance and solidity to the en* 
semUe. Ibe omAtaent gives animation ac^ movement 
and carries off into space everything that would serve 
to rob the cathedral of mobility ai;d to bind it to tbe 
soil. 

Bare in tho beginning, at Sens, at fUint'Deoij, in the 
first tier of the cathedral of Paris and at Soisseos, bore 
as s race abounding with life, tbe cathedral was eov* 
errd In a century witli the forms whkli this race bad 
found on its pathway, Tbe pcrchce, the tympaoums, 
the lintels, the galleries of colonnettos, the high towen 
~«ooorous ergons raising in a single flight their thickets 
of eloee-sK stooes, everything becamo part of the mir* 
aele, and this whole toil, wbiob Lad beco borren before, 
sprouled with trembling bas-reliefs, with the carving 
of the foliage that seemed ready to buret with sap— 
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And in A tbousAnJ pQWrrful itAtuK quivered tlie life 
of A people. Li tiie tout or in tLe Auoihine^ the world 
of the pAinted OAueed the fAcedes. from tJieir 

eevere bAoe to t^eir eweeping towere. to portAke of the 
novement of the block etreete into whkh the neigh* 
boring countrj^nde penrtrAloi uacfAeingly, with the 
hucluUri« the bAderA» iheir hoTMA and aheq>» with the 
boAtmrn and the mArket gordenera who bring v«gc. 
Ublee And wood to the city. On diys of pfAyer, the 
people Aok Ibe etose eyzobob for the human iigniflcAiieo 
of the nyttk emoboo that pervade* the multitude of 
pure And gentle beinge which Aurround the cathedral 
of Chartiee. On rainy day*, people take refuge uader 
the porehe* el Notre Dome—the three poithee inscribed 
in the bare wall, whkh i* not more sober and oiisplo 
And (irmly built than tbey» and the storiee that the 
image mokerB lo their sheltered workshops have been 
telling for a century ore diseussed by the citizens. On 
feast day* and In fine weather, people stop to look at 
the way in which the facade of Amiens U blossoming, 
AS if the reopen and the vintagers on its doors were 
covering it with vine brooehes and sheave^-lrom the 
embroidered galleries to the flames of the great rose 
window. On fair-days, peopk At the top of the towers 
of Laoq would see the oxen bending to their work in 
the SeJds. On coronation days, or at times of royal 
pomp, when the processions dedle between the rows of 
narrow houses whrro the tapestries hang, people fellow 
the harmony and the tumult of th« markers am) ore 
eogulfed with the latter in the five porchsa of Bourges 
that ahimiaer with their painted oeulptureo^ while at 
Kheims, the sculpturos ore carried on up to the summit 
of the cathedral, from whkh there pour* the incessant 
torrent of the forms end colors of nature. 

Out insido—not on image. The nave would lose 
something of its sonority. Its grandeur, its light. The 
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vftult, the geoersUfig priaeiple, is bare* and only tbe 
capital of tbe oolu mxj la permitted to fiover. TKe lonf. 
alemler shaft«» tbe lon^ ribLiai that aacenda and de* 
acenJa to outline the atained glaaa of the wLndowi, the 
absolute lines that converge and that answer oaa 
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another, tbe pure ndlance of the roM window— 
everything baa the abalraot force ond the rahedneas of 
the mind. And everywhere It b function that deter* 
mines forts. The ara^ castle ia a church turned iiiiide 
out, iU exterior bare for purpoaea of reeiftanee, and 
covered with freeeoee and carpets within. wvU supplied 
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with ewed wood fumiturf and with forged iroa fo: 
th« delight of the eye and for repose. The only Pmoh 
mthetinl in the ogive Ktyle. wlioee evterior u hare and 
whoee form presents m liwlIU- moHs, woe built at AIbi 
In a spitit of <MHiiee and combat—it u a fortreea 
rising in a btoefc to surround the Honctuary of the xpirit 
with armor. In the south« the HoiriBn majesty of the 
wall is ret^uned, and even« at certain innmeoti» en* 
haneed. Especially in those places where the Roman* 
e»qur spirit and the ogival spirit fuse, at SeintM-M tries 
tie U Men at Aigurs-Mortes. at Albi. at Agde, at the 
('hlteui of tlie Popes in Avignon, a sublime art will 
nr^pear. In Uie rhythmical Alternation of the massive 
wall that mounts straight upward and of the offset 
inscribed directly is its iKicknrits to make opcnlngii for 
llie supetiniposed windows under the proud ogive ot 
tlie top, it is so lofty, so bore, so measured and sober 
tliat. beside it—-whether a church or a fortma^--llie 
Romanesque temple seems crushed or heavj' or frml 
find the Preneh cathedral seems overiooded with the 
deooratioB oe its exterior. 

In the architecture of the ogive, os in the RomanrMjue 
architecture, several schools hasv been isolated. And, 
In fact, it is os easy to distbiguioli in one's first glance 
at the ogival building, the sobriety and the measure 
uf the IleHle-FroRce and the Valois, the gayety, the 
animation, the truculence, anti the verve of Pieardy 
and (IhompAgne, the square and rugged force of Rrit* 
Inny, the pr^uoion and coiiiplevlty of Normandy, os, 
ill the Romanesque conHtruetien, one con distinguish 
(lie patience of the workmen of Poitoux, the gatliared 
power of the Auvergnals, the tense elegancr of the men 
of Provence, and the vigor and the fineiiCM of the men 
of P^rigonl. It is also easy to recogniso Uie meeting 
of the two great styles m the stately eloqueoce of the 
Riirgundians. Out in one group os in the other and 
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dvs|>ite th« 2enu4l t«nd«ncy which, in the «oubh. gives 
peedootinaiic* to the spiritual, abstract, structural, and 
didactk element and In the north to ull the gratlationa 
of the liviof, anecJnlal, Mid pkturesefue element, 
deapite the predomlnanee. in a worti, of sculpture in the 
north and architecture in the south, a eon-lunt inter* 
|*enetratkn uf local sta tes, of epochs, and of influences 
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from without transforms the whole land of France into 
a forest of stone designed and worked, and to contpare 
with it there is perhaps only the growth that Indln 
brought forth from her miraculous soU. And we may 
add that Indian art and the art of the Khmer* and the 
Javanese, and Byaauline art as well as that of the 
Arahs. and the art of Greece aa well that of Rome, by 
direct or indirect connection, by reason or intuition, by 
(he omUct of thought or by chance, seem to gather here 
from every place on earth to rummarisc ond co*ordirale 
themselves for a century in the «ver*alert sensibility 
an<l the ready intelligence whicb cbaraotefisc France. 
Prum one end of the land to the other, a wonderful 
variety of sensation and expression becomes easily a 
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part of Ute spiritual unity of wO and faitb. Wliethfr 
the Roounae^ue uaple U carved like an tvoiy or 
whether it U eimple, whether its tower ie i^uare. poly(- 
enel, or rouAd» solid or opea to Uie air by iu juxU* 
poeeci windows, whether the belfry riaee «trai«ht ae a 
cr>' or whether it eurvea Uke the line of a UmentatioD. 
whether Um apae Is elrcular or wbetlicr it forma a 
polyhedron, whether the arehee are multiplied on the 
movini eurface or barely indicated at the eummit of 
the straight walla Uiat are aa fleive M ramparU, every* 
where tlie majeety and the force of the doctrine im¬ 
pregnate the expreMive aurfscaa with the aavor and the 
riiythm of life. Sometimes, on the ogival facadea, the 
great silent planes are displayed aloiort bare between 
bare buttrewea or, on tbe contrary, the butlreasea are 
fluted like organ pipes, as if to accentuate their vertical 
flight toward the sky, and tbe facades arc covered by a 
lacewerk of leaves and branches. Sometimea the porches 
are inscribed in the walls, at other times they bristle 
witb pediments, spires, and pinnacles. Tbe rose win¬ 
dows may be circular or flame-shaped, the number and 
tbe di^>oeition of the towers vary endleaaly—now they 
are cut into by high wiadowa. now designed with clus- 
ten> of colonnettes llks wheat sheaves, or again they 
pasi by msenaible traositiooi from tbe eguare to the 
polygon and from the polygon to tbe cone. Dut 
everywhere tbe flood of the animated forms and innu* 
mrruble aspects of life permita the logic of tbe function 
and tba rationalism of the mind to appear freely. 
Even—and here tbe miraole Is perha|>9 mere aiirpiiaing 
^*-whefl three ceoturica and four or five styles have 
mingled the Romaneaciue and tho Gothic in a eimple 
monument, the whole indiviaible world of smtlments 
and aensationa that it presents enters in a mass, asd 
forever. Into the immutable order of the mind. 
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In rMliKy, when France wu eovenn^ with living flenb 
ft frtjoework «o logical that it fixed U» form of the 
Biooument in iti every deUHi ihe wm itill pursuing 
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tht conquest of bcrwlf. The French mind is of all the 
oioat strucUjre*loving, but the atnicture must be simple 
m the itfopartion that iU surface is mobile aad nob ia 
fnMUtkuu, it must remain cloee to her soil, to her 
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riven, utd to the vindi that crow her ikies. The inea 
of Ihie lead have elM/i loved to five to metier the 
ime^e of iheir visionA. Tlic fint rn^eved end urved 
objects which the vorld knows eppe&red on the tern* 
tory Uiet exteocU from the Atlentlc to the Pyrenees 
Mid to Uio Cfvennes. The OeuU beet, for/icd, end 
molded bronee before the Arrival of the LeiionH. The 
Greco-I/Alin yenlui becerac viLrAot «ech Lime that it 
touched this aoII, 

And yet before scuJpture hod deported from the 
cloUter eatirely, the iiuBti, both meo and women, liod 
been far-Away godi whom the people could barely see 
at the summit of the occlcaiaatical hierarchy. Ooce 
they bud fcuncd the street they lived there. The local 
god. the god of works and of days, the god of the foun* 
tains and the woods, the genJui, who participated in 
all the acta of the agricultural, social, and induitrial 
life of the people, joined the company of the saict^ 
without any one pereelving it. Sculpture was suddenly 
invaded everywhere by* a moral sentiment, which was 
as familiar and as penetrating and sa simple as the 
living activity of humanity always is; and. without 
visible connection, this sentiment continued (he oldsat 
raemeries of man. Its Actions were those of confession 
and protection and health, and (heir attraction was 
irteaUtible. Hands sought other hands and found 
(hem, faeas bmt toward other faces, from which 
emanated (he gendenssa that men show toward each 
other when they need one anotlier. The virgin, deified 
against the desire of the clergy, carried lier eliild In the 
crowd And ahowrd him to the poor people. 

Surely, those were good Christlsms who sculptured 
thoae round toreos, those flanks, ewellmg with child, 
which arc lifted up by the bulk of the little one, tboee 
long limbs, nervous or full, under the woolen dress, 
and (hoee good emillng faces whicb they copied b the 
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worluLop from the iramen who broufrht them their 
soup. If bII they reslly loved in Cbrutienity «ivs its 
tender huDiBn siythe. they Accepted without qurslion 
iU belief ill the supemetursl, end, in consequence, tliey 
were not too severe with theniMlvtt for t^ wu which 
tlioy committed. As 
)on^ ss they dkl tlieir 
work well, they con* 
sidered Ihet their slo 
of fluttony btwi the 
advAnb(||e of renew' 
ing their strco|th end 
that their sins of in* 
continence compen¬ 
sated for many other 
disagreeable things. 

The churchmeo were 
no more offended thu 
the laytoeo by the in* 
geuuous wsotonness 
of the stones which 
the popular imsgiaa* 
tion never cessed to 
bring forth. We 
must remember that 
in these centuries, 
morals were not very edifying.' Almost all of the 
prieata themselvas lisd coneubinei, and not one of 
them made a secret of it Life was too rich in re* 
juveaated strength to be reatrained by any dikes. 
The man of this tune brought to the service of the 
church his greatest aad his simplest love; but it was 
the ipint which he adored, and the very power of hii 
faith set free his power of action by mcuioi him from 

• S« In Uvw'j SM»V* 40 f-Mw. ’TWe TWtauth C«slwr/* *3 M, 
1m^ 
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the Wtt«r of tie Uv. Ther^ vw many a nud^ of the 
elbow, many a slap exchanged dnrutg the preaching, 
and eometimee it wm the ppie«l who got the drubbing. 
And now it waa no loo^r monke who continual]/ 
Kprearnted the virtuaa on tlie linteU and the tym* 
paiiuma. Much more frequently it waa the virtue*, 
with the enchanted amile of a feminine face, that wel* 
corned the poor people. It wu* thouglit vary natural 
to eee clemoaa puihing into tha caldroax a geatirulating 
troop of ouldlers. bwhopB. aod kinga. all j)hu<ldeiing 
with fear. The |)eo|>le, in Franc<*, woe too aure of it«irlf 
net to pardon Injuriei, for It aawl what It thought with 
perfect candor, and although ita hell wax more coiiite 
than terrifying, it opened the gatee, m ita nialk^’. to 
those who did not respect the task the accompiialiuicut 
of which they pretended wa.<4 (heir aacred mission. 

Tlie Almighty seldom appeared in the statuary of 
the churches. The poor imuge maJcero did not aspire 
that high. They were unable to create that which they 
bad not wen. They did not Inefc unaginatioo, cer¬ 
tainly. and even a vague, universal, and confused 
culture. But their imagination moved within limits— 
immerwe and multiform, be it soid'^ the life that 
surioundcd them, and their Instinct as artUta was too 
imperious tn permit their Iheolegical and legendary 
culture to furnish them anything hut pretexts for the 
maniieetatioQ of that instinct. Our Lady the Virgin 
stepped cut of the stone allvf, becaitse tbe image of 
maternity, In this period of superabundant life, was 
everywhere. And if the saints and tbe angels sur¬ 
rounded the portals, it was becauso thoM who suffcn*<l 
Saw faces of kindness and faces of hope bending over 
them daily In their distress. 

The Church, in the course of its defensive organisa* 
tion, bad turned aside, to the proflt of its external power, 
the impul^n of sentiment from which Christianity 
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Iivl sprjQg, Tbe Fr6ac« of the tbirlc^ntb century 
restored ibis iinpuUioQ of sentiment In Uie full life of 
bumnoity. Under the i>reMure of thw inner force, tbe 


RntMa (xin CeBtur)r). A kniitc <CWhaM.) 

old world of tbeolugy crnckcJ everj'whcre. CUrbtl* 
nnity. wliieh until then hod dominoted life, wm dom* 
initted by It end cerried nJoo^ In iU movement. Moving 
on » higher pJtoe then thot of tbe Semitic id«t of Saint 
pAul. wbo bad prepared life for iU explooion by foroim; 
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Kpoee upon >t» contnry tu tb« dbcipline of Ruzne 
wbicb. for a tiiouMud y«an» bad been rabio; dikea to 
protect it a^uiut the anaicbical forcea from without. 



Itf« one« O3ore joined ia tb« fmUraal vpirit of Him who 
vu bora b a atabla. who was followed hj* tnopa of the 
poor, who received odulterauj wom«&, and who spoke 
to the flowers: it did m beceuae maa was etnergiBg 
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from • socifti ilot« birder tbia Uut of tbe eJd world 
io<l beceuM so iniurreelion of virile tenderaeM wm 
boi'OAuif the univeml 
need. 

The eiviliutiou of 
entiquit^ wept ot their 
declioe. Their nrrow 
bu Hemed declemi* 
tory ofid grimeeing bo* 
eiuoe life wu letving 
them. The Middle 
Ages, ia which life wms 
rising, mutered their 
suffering. They were 
happy, as hippy as the 
old world in its full 
sweep upward, and for 
them pity was never 
more than one elemeot 
in the gcoerat4xl energy 
of life. They did not 
even realise how coura¬ 
geous they were when 
they stretched out their 
two bands to all who 
asked for them. With¬ 
out any effort, they 
found, in the lulflIU 
meat of their daily 
task, the social prln* lujiwueN (9«in*->uMsme) (xiu 
ciple of Christianityi C^tuiy). D«uil ef Ue bus*, 
which the fothere of 

Church had eouglii ia a theocratic organisation that 
was monimtarily oecessary to protect the growth of 
the new peoples, but that was a drawback to the 
maoifestatien of thw original thought. 
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Thu soci«3 chvActer defin«« Prmch sculpture. 
Wbfn we 9e« it from our duUoce, to be sure, wlien H'e 
eee it in iU* ensemble from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century, it lUongly rccelU the progression of the 
schools of eotjquity from srcbAisu to ocndeznism. 


Sow <uii Cabffy). Bsm ssH ifiefti of « deer of the 
eeUMdnI. 


with their pMnsgs through n point of «quUibrlnn> 
wherein science sad senlinent, ruing to their loftiest 
certitude, shins from the Mme focus. Romanesque 
art has the smiling strength end the rhythmicsl stiffness 
of the Mxth century of Greece: the nrt of the Uilrteenth 
c«ntui7 is calm aad mature like that with whkL Pbldlos 
and bis precursors aOirmed thrir complete seif*pos* 
session. Aitsrward, in France as In Greece, vjrtucuity 
—dreerlplive. naturalistic, and pkturesqu^gains the 
upper band little by little. Doubtlsas. the nsential 





Rhihm (iiM CcAUirr). C»ry»tM. {CMMftl) 

i<le* to Mother idM. without leaving ft Irfteo by wfakh 
the mind could follow the eourvo that had been Ukeoi 
it hftd to f ntf r» with the Kulptorv, ioto the coiueiotu- 
aeu ftnd the need of the u&ivervftl horniony. Wlien 
Oothic oeulpture telses thu balance^ we eeem to b« in 
the preaeocc of an isolated attempt; a solitary ui* 
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difference b that Gothic eeulpture doee not tend above 
all to the realisfttjon of that balance of volumes by 
whieli the statue makefa of Olympia and of the Parthe¬ 
non paased from one form to another form* from om 
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dMdutI weinj to bftve inod« hla iznpmnve AppcAreoce 
B) Ui« midit of a murmuring throng, . . , The Creek 
artisU aloioet invariably apread out Uie inner life o( 



BannuM Sriaa^UerM) (xm Coturr). Tb» 
CafpoAUr, Altar lerMa of tha 


the atone in rhythmic wove* over the whole extent of 
the plane*, to make all the Hgurea participate in the 
coemic equilibrium. The Frenchman almoet invariably 
concentrstea it in n bowed forehead, in a raiacd chin, 
a ahouJder, a dreaa, an elbow, a haunch or a knee. 
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which often hrtftki Utc line thut one anticipate*^ m 
that we may »ee more clearly tJic direct, actual, 
aiopk meaning of tJie actioo that he vanta to 
prcaa. . . . Iq tlie aculpturee of Olympia nnd in tlie 
Falea of the Partlirnon there wa»i doubtleaai the dawn 
of a Diodelinif aimilar in opirit to the (*othic. But llw 
daeire for liarinony dominatc<l c^v^,vthlnJ;, 

The contour* of the Gothic alnlue are Icm drfiiird 
tJ)an they were amonfi the Kgyptiuna and leaa «ul>lle 
(ban among the (ireeka. They are mure varie<l and 
more living, for the light chan|n>9 mure frequently and 
ii more <ljffuaed, and above all bcouuae they exprew a 
world of inor^ needs which neither the Creeks nor tlu* 
Egyptians could feel. Never hail shniiows and lights 
been distributed with such au understanding of tlieir 
psychological value, Nevrr hncl the material bi>en 
worked with an emotion so concrete, never bad a nior<> 
profound, a more complete, and a more gentle radienrr 
emanated from it, from tlie full and broadly treated 
forms which exhibit the material to our eyes. Never 
had tha necessity for effort been accepted with a more 
joyous soul by a youth witli more courage to live its 
life, though it was better prepared than the younger 
races for tbc misfertunc tJiat awaited it Certain 
statues of Rheiens remind one of the Apollo of Olympia, 
by the riee Into the light, from whkh their brow seems 
to einerfe. The puru spring water that Muee from the 
rock of Hellas seems to flow over tlie sides and the 
li!^ of the statues of wooieo, which watch over the 
portal above the transept of Chtrtree. Once more, 
Dim have lent their herc^m to the gods. 

It would be emnecui to conclude that even the 
greatest master builders and image maken among the 
Frencb had ever possessed philosophic ideas so ele¬ 
vated aa those of the sculpted from wbeic the Greek 
Uibikem derived the life of the mmd. But outside of 
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the s««£rophic*l conditions which so sccAbl; ^h'lTcrcn- 
tiAted northern France with ita husiidit/ and iU 
coolness from Uie arid and burnt land of Greece, life 



BCb (xffi Craturyi. Bplariai «f Uw deer «f 
iIm cauiwitel. 


had been harder i& the ?^dle A|e« than in the cen* 
tnry of Periclee. war and misery had piadc it more 
necessary for the maseea to bring about an active 
soddarity, and man was more profoundly necessary to 
man. Moreover, these different conditions of aalurwl 
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and Mcifil Uf« ftvealed tbem8«lv«s ua«iipect«dly in the 
atnoapbere of MBtosonUl legmd Uiat Chrlatjanity 
mated Utile by little. It is indubiUble Uut tlie Orvek 
«eu]|>tor vho tore the ancient world from ila evliaustcd 
rhythnia. wm inUlleolually m luperior to tJie mojun of 
the cathedral* ae the Prometheus’' of A'schy u« or the 
"AntiRone" of Sophocles is to • thirteen Ui'century 
mystery play^ but it is eerlain that the mason of the 
cathedral euily refined him in the universal eu* 
rhythiny, breauae he was an element of the inonu* 
mental symphony which the instinct* common to a 
whole throDf* causes to spurt from its heart. 

VC 

The entire people ia the Middle Ages, with aU 
that it knew, all that it desired* and all that It .con* 
fusedly dreamed* built its temple* the house of its 
reality and its hope, as it was building up at the 
time, through the freedom of the Coomune* its right 
to live* the right for future agee to conquer through 
thought. It was not* aa has been claiovd* that ea^ 
Inhabitant of the city and the country contributed bis 
stone to the pile. But the corporation which worked 
at it, the carpenters* the maaoiu, the stonecutters* the 
glabmahcra, the plasterers, the leaJworkers, and the 
ps.Alers* all plumbed the lowest depths of the people 
whose forebodings and needs they drew forth whole* 
heartedly. The master builder laid out ths plan* and 
distributed the work; then each man* with his instinct 
for indcpendcDt actloo> aolaated a oapilal, sculptured 
an image* framed in lead the holiday ei^endor of a piece 
of stained glow* and set in line, between the diogonal 
ribbing* the little stonee cut by hand that suspended 
the vault a hundred or a hundred and &fty feet above 
the soiL The catbedral lived so completely the life of 
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iU buj)d«r« tbftt it chtogeii hi tbe Mn« time they did. 
aod one seoeratioQ would ereet » tier m the pointed 
etyle od top of « tier of round wche*. while Mother 
would ftb&ndoQ the wm of » treniept elroedy helf 



the deecent fren the Crete. Iverr (uo Cecturv). 
(Liwm.) 


coaftructed. would odd h crown of chepeli. chenge 
the profile of the towere. multiply or leevo then 
imUnuhed. or would set • row window fleming wt the 
front of • Romanemiue neve which had been relieved 
of ite veuH. The cethednl row. unit, and epmd ou* 
with our feclinge and our deeiree. 

Henco iU clow, rich unity wherein, ae in a crowd < 
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m nature, nil the different fornu derived thcie MUdnrity 
from the current of the eame sap. Ueoee the liberty, 
the 8w?q). end the violence, and the sweetneae of the 
hyran which thece innumerelle voice* chanted end with 
which it still tremble* It wu an Eneyelopiedie, 



Tnorat (siu C«:Al«uy), GsrguyJp. (t'AMrel SttnuUfteui.i 


chiseled with love from the stuff of which EVance is 
orade. The Bible story and the Christian myth, 
translated into active life, were lost in the rising tide 
of the eeprveiive forms which told, with their thousand 
miiigliiig voice*. everylhin| that was coatalned in the 
soul, DOW ntsehievoui. now natve, now lyrical, now 
genial, of Uie men who had heard these voices awaken* 
ing within them. The good knights were bringing 
back the dmgons and chimeras from the Orient. The 
Mwly acquit^ strength of the imaglniUon made more 
concrete the figures of the vampires and the man 
wolve*, the moralising bcMts. and tlie talking beasts 
of the old fable* in vene. As the image raaken bad 
not seen the legendary hinis, eamts. or bishops, they 
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Mked tbe meo u the rtrevt to funub th«ei with tho 
vtut cbiracterisbc faces. The cathedral trembled 
with the noUe of the crafta and the torses, llcre are 
the peasants sowius their wheal, reaping their grain, 
lucasios out thrir grapee or their apples. Here are 
hcrMs, asaes, and oxen breaking their furrow, or 
(Iraggins (heir cart. I1«e goats and the sheep show ao 
aatoBishment when, at tlie turn of a pillar, they meet 
an elepliaat. a rbiaoceros. a hipiwpotanus, or a kbg 
or the Magi on their carnets. Gothic sculpture la aa 
iiDege of freedom, uniting raan’i future with the 
far>a»ay memories which he had saved from tbe ship* 
wreck ^ Uic ancieot world. Whrther the cathedi^ 
remains awake or goes to sleep, theee memories are 
^«r.pr^nt living, with a confused and murmur- 
log l^e fuU of the sooga of birds, of the sound of springs, 
and of the swarming of the creaturea under the moss. 
About the capitals, the whole plant world sprouted 
with great buds, then with leaves of pure outline whkh 
earthy laid oo the half-dieased stone; then 

cane the oversow of vine branches with their leaves, 
and thick tree stems bearing all tbe leaves of Pnuioe 
and leodiog forth tbeir sound in the wind that animated 
the organ of tbe towers; t|ie vine, tbe rtMebush. the 
straw^rry plant, tbe willow, the sage, the mallow, the 
clover, the celery, the cabbage, the tliistlc. the parsley, 
the watereress, tbs fere—tbe leaves of Fraeec dug out 
from matter in luch a transport of the lensw that they 
changed at ever>' moment into vague moving forizi^ 
lips, breasts, and folds of flesli where uDi^raal life 
hesitated in its primitive appearances. Tbe bes*Kliefe 
that grew out of the walls seem dia very dower of the 
st<Hie; they seem to make eooercte and visible, little 
by little, tbe forms that it containe ic germ, so well does 
the image mingle with its surroundings, with its back¬ 
ground of misty space. 
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Tb«r« u uoUjtns Chat mor« dfuly reveals Lli« futility 
of th« oU opposition botwoon utbitocturo »nd tlie so> 
caUsd imiutive arts than the Froocli ootbsdnd* where 
the living surfacM cover a living skeleton. There is 
nothing bore superficial than the ordinary definition of 
plaxties. whoM function is not to isiiutc tlw world of 



A(onf»-Meir>M (sn C«aiwy]. BsbmmjIs 


forms, but to seise in It the relationships which arebi- 
tecture precisely expreasoi most abstractly. It is not 
only Its sculptured or painted omainenUtion which 
causes arcbitecture to re*cnlcr the life of earth and 
aky. it is its first origin, the instinctive repetition that 
it preseats of tlie great architecture of nature from 
which the human mind gathers up the rktnents of 
lo^cal revelation that wa call uavenlioa. All the 
vaulta hove evolved from the forms that were taught us 
by the cupola of the heavens and the droop of the long 
brwpchesi all the columns are trees, all the walla an 
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tocka or And Uw roof is spread out only to p«r> 
mit the people dwellings brneoth it to shelter theaiselves 
from the wlods of the night—it slopes only to carry 



Aui <asB Ceetiary). The eslhsdni. 


off the raio to the earth, which drinks It. Tlie northern 
countries, which art wooded and whose light is diffused, 
impose oroale facades on our imagination; thesouthen 
oounlries. which ore bare and whose light is dosslfng, 
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<licUt« toQji. purr Imn: the Itouiftneiiqur rn<lurrd >n 
thr aoutJ). Wftter (>eiietr«tn Lhe stone of tho north, 
it, minxes K with the demp iziotd. »illi the 
mowM and rotten lenvw. The mirble of the lontli ii 





B«*e. Beet vrbdee ef the UUMpI at the 
catthedrel, 


•0 eeturftted with tlie eun thet little by little it breomee 
e focus of light, « source of hr«t m life-giving m that 
wlikh conceDtratex autumn and summer in fruit. 
Everything attoebee to a soil the wllfira built of the 
etooe which was drawn from that soil; it belongs tO it 
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u wtcr* 4ad Uie winds «nd the color of the eky 
end the crops end the scciutoroed rhythm of the eev 
MBi. Under the pavement of the naves we gtt the 
forest underground, the thiek columiu pluoiw to the 
darktiM of the crypt, to permit tlie veKkal sweep of 
their ataifta and the jtpreadiiw of their branches and 
leaves to take root in the rarlh, In tJic French eatbe* 
(Iral. la its loim. pale columna, we ^et the Iremiilousnew 
of tlie forests of alburnum and of birch, the liftbt airy 
forests of Picardy sed ('hanspifne, and we sec their 
llluiained braoches in the flames of the stained uleu. 
>Mien twiiifht flood* the nave, makibgr the pillars seem 
larger m fts glow and thnutiag back the scJsmn vaults 
even deeper into the toyslery which darkens the gold 
of the waoing light, one thinks of our oak forests. And 
the light vapor of our skies, pemeatirtg the whole mass 
of the air, ming ling the cWiued movemeot of the 
ornamental fomui with the silenee of their depths, 
penetrating the openwork of the towers, and casting a 
veil of blond smoke over the coofUgrwlioo of the stained 
glass, seems to lift the cathedral above the slopes aad 
the plains, as it earrics the heavy water of the wisdiog 
rivers into the upper air, where we see the faint tremor 
of the trees whose Iravea, shorn by autumn, are merged 
by the rain with the mud of the r^i. Branchee move, 
sounds arise, and & whispering begins again when the 
wind has died away. At CouUBces, the liztes of the 
spires of the central lower and of the polygonal beU 
fries are characterued by the ascending movemeot 
with which they launch upward everywhere. Tiiey 
penetnto space with a flight so pure and so bare that 
their points are loet In It like voices' Laon, from its 
base to the top of its towers, is green with moss aad 
wild plants, the buttresMs of BcMvaU, wbkh spring 
up to a height three times greater than that ^ the 
woods of the country, have the sound of a forest in a 
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storm, afid tbe old apire of ChArtre$ U 4 g^olden dame 
Hud; in Ui« miat. 


Kotbiog io tbia social and natural c^n^ression is 
foreign to tic earth and to the people from which it 
came forth spontaneously. And the unity of the 
symphony is the more impresaive. through the vaat 
number of voic^ that entered it, for song and prayer 


Cahobs (xiv Century), the Vsl«iU< Brv'ae 


to murmur, to woep. and to laugh, and U> combine the 
changing melody of the La«ework of stone and glass 
and their rays of light with the intermitteDt thunder 
of the belli and with the hum of the sonorous &a?ea, 
where the pisia song rises and falls. The cathedral 
often sheltered the neighboring unieersity* and never 
entirely relinquished to it the cult of the intellectual 

• Tbc «««a^ tie Ueimlr •< Psrti «m MS at 8U JWn* k Pa«tT«, 
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life, for the atudepU met the 
RrtisAns UBcler itx vnulU to 
commune with them io the 
coHective *ad confused 
eleborAtion ot ferees, irys* 
lory end monlities; 

end so, even before tKe uni* 
versity, it ppsspn led h power, 
ful siioiBt«ry of the idee of 
the century end of the im* 
eges of life. It formuUted 
for us those turbulent 
schools where four or five 
notions c*me for their in* 
struction. where the over¬ 
lapping elements of all kinds 
collaborate—the master 
with his disciples, the Creek 
philosophers with the fathers 
cf the Church, an<l what is 
taught with what is learned. 
The immeasurable mind of 
Aristotle, from whkh revo* 
lutionary thought claimed 
its authority against tlic 
thaologians. would have 
recognised in the disordered 
unity and the rich materisl 
of this time Uie irruption of 
the genius of the senses 
which every thousand years 
ariaes from the depths ^ the 
peoples to save the world 
from the dnogera of pure 
abstraction. 

Men had cursed the flesh, 



AwiKa (sir Cmiury). 
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diidtined f<)TiD» add rvprewed Lbe de«iK to lov< them 
lor what they teach u«. Ajui they had continued 
to do tUa for ao ionf a time that on the day 
when that dmiro could bo lon^r be mlrained. il 


changed the axia of life, mealed life to Itaelf. and 
finally atified it. Itiere was auch an overflowing 
of forma, men wen so drunk with aenjationa, that 
not only was Uio Chriatian idea of ^purification an* 
nibilated. but the art which had come to protest 
ogainat that idea was devoured. It died because it 
had satisfied, with too great a violence, the needs that 
had ftiveo it birth. In Ices than three bundled years 
the French mind followed the course that leada from 
Sens or from Keyoo, from Notre Dame, from Chartres. 


Tooae (xrv CtaUryh CmM. esdwM.] 
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Irons Btauvajs^from naked lope, unity, hamoDy. 
and the ever-praaent impulM c>f sobriety and etren^, 
to Rhrirae, the ma|ru£cent, seiuual or^, Msd to Rouen, 
the Inti) and damboyant death atnig^r. Sculpture. 


BooMSS CiS¥ CenUiiy). ITts Ssvsil. (Ceiherftef.) 

affixed to the walls at first, Incorporated in tlie walls, 
later on, detached iUelf from the wnlla; and once the 
disHoeiatioD had bepin, it aceealualed Itself r^klly, 
until the final anar^y. From thr fourteenth rentury 
on, it expreasos scarcely morfl tlian that which one finds 
in an individual portrait havin| such eharactcrialics 
aa penetration, health, cordiality, and self confidence. 
And then tbe Image maker knows Um much, he handles 
bis chisel with such ease that ha can watch It toying 
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with the ta(itepi6l. wid the forte thjt once governed bis 
hesrt bfts entirely pueed int« hii bind. The linee of tlie 
CAtUedrit become complieited and «m tangled; they 
lose their meinjnai its viulta are encumbered with 
^luppleinenUry rlbbiag whkb wU1 soon be cut up into 
fragments 1^ useleea ornament. The catbedral dijap* 
peart under tbe profutkn of the detail. iU tupporla 
are weakened by being hollowed out with carving: 
every day iU solid paiti are diminithed and a greater 
riak of a colUpM It meurred by making room for tho 
great windewa that were invading It more and more. 
Wliea it bad appeared> tlie world wat dying of dark* 
neat, of lolitude aod tilcnee: the cathedral revealed 
light, form, and tuisiJt to tbe world, and wa« to die at 
a result. 

Hence the explosive and transitory character of the 
French art of the Middle Ages. The catbedral had 
crutches, aa Michelet soul in bh reproach. Ite flying 
buttresses 4r« so pure bceause they bear faithfully the 
weight of a world, aa a century gathers the effort of n 
thousiAd years into a single rfiort. And so the cathe¬ 
dral ha4 that aspect of impravisation which renders It 
M al iveand which also gives it its appearance of fragility. 
When we think of tbe haste with which tbe work was 
done, we are tempted to think Uiat the French people, 
suddenly nroused from sleep to enter upon the intoxi¬ 
cation of life, daasird with the daylight, overrun by 
innumerable Imagas, and overflowing with energy and 
joy, had o premonition that, between the theocratic 
oppression which had reached ila deotb struggle smd 
the military oppression which wns coming, it would 
barely have line to expresa, in tempestuous confusion, 
that which it had understood of Nature upon ita first 
meeting with her since the death of tbe ancient gods. 

Vfhen tbe cathedral was vanquished, at the same 
tine wHh the Commuae and tor the same reasons, there 
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nmAined noOuaf—*4vs the impulse from 

whKh It had ccBie forth. Thi nergy of the oatioo, 
at fleet enervated by iu own growth, and then eruehed 
under the renewed i&vaaioas and under wliat wee per- 
haps the mMt airoeioue miiery tliat history bee known 
-'the energy of the nation gave way Nothing wae 


Bovmm <ua to an Cwtury). Tba gvo porUli of Um 
eaUNdroL 

left ia Franco but the growing monarchy and Cathol* 
ieiiro, which, by working upon the dhtlieartenvd xpirJU 
of lh« people, wa» rtgeining the ground it hid loet. 
ihe upper clergy, the reproeenUtive of potkicaJ 
Chrlitianity, took powesiion of the ratbodral lo order 
to oppose the doctrinal Chriitianily of the regular 
clergy against the human Christianity of the people. 
It is, thanks to the people, that Catholicliiu profited by 
the hJowB which the Middle Agee bad dealt it and 
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g4iaed the feme (or RStbetlc grealnees which has ren¬ 
dered it so altunog. It became (or the (uture the sweet 
and terrible thio^ that we know, so powerful In Its 
»rt»so powerful m iU morality. It wm diverse corre* 
spondini to the way ici which it marvUeited iUelf in 
l^aoee. in Iuly» in Flanders, in Spair>, in Germany, or 
in England, and yet it was one in its dofma an<l in iU 
authority. It wu at once tbeologkal ami popular, 
traditional and spontaneous, univrraal and national. 
Students have believed—the Catholic Church itecK 
sincerely believed—that it had made the Occident e( 
the thirteenth century in its owe image. In reality, 
it WM France and Europe, in the exaltation o( their life, 
whkb, for one hundred and fifty yean, caused Cathol¬ 
icism to assume their own appearance. 

When St. Bernard, already aoathematixiog the stiff 
Romenesque sculpture vhi^ decorated the earlier 
temples, was at the same time combating the commujul 
spirit and, in Abelard, condemning the spirit of the 
universitiee, he said, **so numerous and m astounding 
did the variety of the fotnu appear everywhere, that 
the monk is more tempted to study the marbles than 
Lis books and to meditate on these figures far more 
than on the law of Ood." The cathedral is Christian 
only for those who do not (eel that all things human 
contaio Christianity, and precede and survive it, as it 
is anli-Cbrietian only for those who do not senac tbe 
way in which Christianity resuiins human.* The catbe* 
dral is human and tnditioaal and revolutionary, and 
profoundly opposed to the principle of authority in 

• 0uue u iSi mChs (ww. eSs p wt ha b snbMi Malai. Pwfli 
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mora] matMra let forth by ChrutUnity whra It claimed 
to be defioitively orgaoited; wo m« UiU oppooitioa to 
the way that Gothic art cxpreiued moral kleae lit the 
form mwt occeooible to our oeneei and tranilated 
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inlu the language which Ip niopt purely that of the 
aenpei» the dogmas wbkh affirm the majesty of pure 
apint. It rehabUiUtca the nature of man, it rebabUi* 
tain nature ilaelf In the world where he livee. It 
levea man for himselh weak and filled wHh aa ua- 
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boiiQd«} courai^» find it de«eTib«s hii paradise iritb tbe 
tM«». Uie talers, aoJ the clouds vbleh he seea when he 
raisee hU eyea or whea he ^oea forth from tlie ^atee of 
hia city: it Ulla of tbe reifetablea fuU of earth and the 
fruits that are brought to him from the 6etde on 
market days by the domestic animals who share 
his IM. 

l^e cathedral, indeed the whole art of tbe ofive, 
realises for a moment the e<iuilibrlum between the 
virgin foxcee of the people and the melaphyeical 
monument whoee mold Cbristian jdiiloeophy bad been 
preparing for a thouaand years. But these forcN 
bre^ the mold when they Lave attained their fuU 
espansioa. The masons and (he image makers, in 
opposition to the Church, consecrate the entrance of 
the ever-dying and ever-renasceot form of the world 
into our spirit and our deah. The desire of the people 
sweeps on into lU nmvement all the inert matter of tbe 
prohibitions and tbe formulas In which the meebanism 
of theocracy clatoui the right to Impriaon It. Ud* 
doubtedly, the clergy imposed on the decorators an 
obligation, which th^, however, very cheerfully ac¬ 
cepted—that of respecting in the images a rigorous 
hierarchy, an inflexible and symbolic method of writing, 
over tbe arrangement of whi^ the Church kept surveil* 
lance: '*tha art alone belongs to the painter, tbe law 
to the Fathers,” laid tbe council of Nicea.' The 
council of Kicea was not aware that the art is everything 
and that the law without it is only an empty garment, 
for at the moment vrhrn art springs from the hearts of 
men it Is passion, will, suffering, religion, justice, life. 
What did it matter, therefore, that the edifleo wm the 
crow, that the apse was the crown of thorns, that tho 
choir was the head of Christ, that the 6re of the stained 

• Pw mrvUilac thsi w e w s a s Its wwna] rdsUmWpt is Um snW Uw 
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WM celestial ligKt. mstl that the tewers were arms 
in prayer? The crowd m the Middle Ages expreued 
itself syiabolic^ly because the symbol summarised tho 
higher moral realities whkh It did not discuss> so thot 
it might remain the freer to <liscover its spiritual reulities 
and beea\iM it found within itself an inexhaustible pre* 
taxt for giving voice to the thing tlial was sliding it. 
In the MiUrlie Ages. lymboiUm and theology were 
boujid up with life, and their life was Ihe real onsi 
they were only one element to the forondoble syra* 
phony in which all the forces of tliat period met. re* 
spondod to each other and were associated one with 
another. Society, unconcerned as to the elements 
which constituted it> allowed its equilibrium and its 
activity to be organised spoutaneously by the fiery 
life of theee elements. 

When we stand at a distance or on a height, it seems 
as if we could not apprehend the history of a great 
race save in the general characterutks which mark 
that race for us. It then seems to us to be eontalned 
entirely in one particular work and to lake on a form 
that is. so to speak, visible or tangible, wherein all the 
adveotures of its intdligence and its sorrow appear, as 
if sublimated. It seems to have lived, bled, carried oa 
war and commerce, cultivated die soil, and wrought in 
iron, only that this work may be born, that it mny cod* 
tain, summarise, and exalt the obscure lives and the 
unformulaled feeiiug of the bilJiona of Its living and 
its dead. And thereafter, each time tjiat we evoke the 
spirit of a people, the name of a mun wbo most obvi* 
ously rrprawnts it in its moeb decisive hour comes to 
our lips. Beetheven brings us Germany. Shakcs|>etre 
England. Michael Angelo Italy. Cervantes Spain, 
Rubens Flanders. Rembrandt the Ketherlands. ’When 
We think of France, we hesitate. Montatgrie is the 
hero of the eternal intelligence, slandmg above the 
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^tiny of tbe psopitt, above their Janguafe, abova 
their pMajon. Pa«aJ ha» not the divine joy that 
tnounU with the blood of the people in iU acU. ewn 
when these are the acts of Injustice and despair. 
In Ume wh© have best told our story, Rabelais, U 
FoaUiiuj, and Molltns, tjiere is lacking that kind of 
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mystic passion which fenders the human soul heroic 
and which makes it possible that, through n single 
man and at a single moment, there may bo concen* 
traterl and epitomised within the human soul all the 
powers of life, which, at thot particular moment, 
ao0nc for our eyes the course of destiny and of iho 
world. Hugo puffs up his power with programs and 
Mfoioni. Well theu! the cathedral has everything wo 
love In Hugo or Pascal; everything of ourselvos that 
And b Rabelais. Moli4re. or La Fontaine; every* 
thuig that, in Montaigne, risee abov© time ai^ place. 
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But by iU vAulb eod by iU towen it ekv4t«8 aII tbi» 
in 90 lyrkftl » pucion, tb»c it lifU tbe Fraich crowd 
up to tbe supmoe conceptions wbkb the greatest of 
our artists h«v« almost never attained. 

The Preach hero U tbs cathedral. 
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Cbupter VIU. THE EXPANSION OF THE 
FRENCH IDEA 
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HE ‘'Prenc)) ia!ract«" vm such 4 niirAcIe 
indeed. Uiet it stupefied the people of 
the eiticK end compelled the poor of the 
countryside to come m often m they 
erere ftble to we» rUins hiifher every 
yeer Above the slopes of the tiled roofs 
ind the sliarp geblesi the blue and ^okl embroidery of 
the psinUd elones. the blood of the etolned ginss glowinir 
in the light, snd the 9U^ve or tapering sweep of the 
towers and the spirca that vibrated with the throb of 
the bronae. Their work done, the masons nod Image 
iiiakera looked upon it with as much aatonisbmeot as 
if they had ctime from the other end of the world to 
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vkir It. Eficli <016 b»d Ubor«d m his workshop, tsd 
mods fsst 6 window, had cut a statue, or erected his 
wall—stone on stone; each ooe had seen only a lead 
or a blade of ^aas in the forest; many had died, even, 
without raiiifif their eyes from the bud that hud grows 
under their hands, from the fruit whoee ripening they 
had guarded and not always had the tine to gather. 
And new that the seoffolding was removed, and the 
trestlei were tors down, here were tall, eolemn vaults, 
rays of light Is cataracts, a slender mountain of col¬ 
umns and statues filling the familiar heavens. Whence 
cams this farsnldable unity in which ^be preeence of 
faith, of hope, of the living god who dwelt in the heart 
of the crowds affirmed itself without anyone, not eves 
the master builder wbo bad made the plan for the 
edihee. dreaming of cepreasing itf Not one of them 
knew that it pre-enuted in him. not one of them Imew 
that his own humility and his neighbor's and hig own 
weakness and hu neighbor's—proceeding in the same 
dixertlooi at the same pace, and adth the same rhythm 
-—were fusing more and mere each day to bring forth 
the huge, anonymous power which should burst upon 
bistory as the highest manifestation of collective 
idealism. When they turned to view their work not 
ooe of them remembered that he bad set bis hand to 
it. but they knew that that way was paradise. 

And so people came from the country, and even from 
a greater distance. They cama to see, they came to 
take leaeoni, they cams to ask the master builder* to 
cross the seu or Uie mountains at tha orpenae of the 
rkb ciliesi all of whkh wanted to have tha moat beau¬ 
tiful church or the highest raopart. For tsro can- 
turiaa. moreover. Prance bad been Ibe great hearth of 
tbe Occident. Through the Nonnans, it bad con¬ 
quered Sicily aod England; under the ingenuous nnd 
powerfully sliraulatiog pretext of delivering the Holy 
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Sepuleher. it vMt inwuaDtly sending forth colonising 
expeditions to the Orient, covering Syrie. Gmce. und 
the isUnds with Preach settlecnenU. end ntUmpting 
to occupy Egypt end nortlirm Africa. French boro&s 
were wearing the crowu of Athens, of ConsUnlinople, 
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ut Cyprus, and of JerusiJem. TIicre emanated from the 
French soul Uiatenergy for expsniicn which permitted it 
each year, at c hundred pcintj In Prance, to <li8 cannls. 
to build bridgee. ae^ueduetJ. and fountains, to open ho^^ 
pitols and schocli. nnd to hang the pointed vnuits. In 
majestic flight, a hundred feet from the s^l. Afi it wne 
to teach the world, five hundred years later, thut the 
revelation of monarchy was outlived, so it ingenuously 
and joyously denoujiced Iheoloficol revelation by oow- 
log action, life, experience, and liberty evorywhoro. 
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Wlter« the miliUry men vere unabk to |itin an ea* 
tranee, thought aCill would peneUale by meaiia of Ute 
metchanU an<l the artUto. On all tha riven of Europe^ 
boata were carrying the oiaUTial and the thought of tlie 
W«et. Preoeh romance* «p«J all over the world. AJ* 
mOitt all the beada of the foreign univcrsitln had paaaed 
Ihrougli the Univenily of l*arij. where the oattona 
maintained permanent eollegea. Pliilippe Chinard. the 
French mnater builder, followed Frederick II every* 
where (iharlea of Anjou had called another, Pierre 
J'Angicourt, to Skily. tSt. Lonw, pruoner of the Sara- 
cane and jpiritual kiog of tljr earth, waa aeeom|>4nicd 
to Palestine by Eudeede Montereou, who fortified Jaffa. 
After the great Guillaumr da Sens had broken hu legs 
by a full from the scaffolding in the nave of Canter* 
biuy, a hundstd others bad answered the call from 
foreign eonuDunec or vestjy boards. Martin Rogevy 
and Villard de Konnecourt built churches in dktaut 
psuls of Hungary. Companies of masoos left for Ger* 
many. A master builder of Troyes built the temples, 
convents, castks, and cemmandenes of Cyprus Ma* 
thieu d*Arras, who made Che plans for the cathedral and 
the bridge of Prague, came from Avignon. The greater 
part of the Spanish citiaa, in the foucteenlh century, 
called In French arcfaitecta. Others went as far as 
Poland, and even linJaad. The Bencdictinee, the 
Homliucane. and the Cifterclaus, above all, founded 
houM and orden that spread the vital thought over 
Europe. The Order of the Templars, the Order of 
Calatrave, and the Teutonic Order spread with a eon* 
tinueus activity in which, from one end of Christen* 
dem to the other, men recognised tor an hour their 
sole and puissant hope. The great moral unity of 
Catholicism everywhere took on the appearance which 
the social idealism of the French conunune* irresistibly 
impoied OQ it. 
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AlotMt «very«li*rp, at kiut in tE« b^gianiDg, 
mnAltr biukleK would bnn^ a 6nt plan inspired 
Amiens, or Rlieicns, ot Chartm, or Notre Dame, or 
Oeauvais. But tl)« building of a cathedral often wont 
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on for two or three craturies, native architects sue* 
eceded tbc Freoeb masters, the masons, and laiigc 
aakers. who were recruited in increasing oumbera from 
the local corporations, took root in their soil. The sky 
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And ita aun «iul Ita clouds, the surrounding plain, the 
Loro or voody mountain that rase at tbo fates of the 
city and the age^>ld forces eauhltshed in the rue by 
the regime of the scasona, by the nature of tl)« work 
dorte in the country, ita tnde. war, ami food— 

all took form, little by little, in the profile of Urn navea 
and of the Iowcth, in the disponillon of the boys, in the 
tronsparenpc of the slained fleas, and io tlie projee* 
tiorw which distributed light and shadow on tlie front 
of the monuments. But tliv fact that the style waa 
originally o borrowed one was alwaye a drawback to 
the ararki never, or hardly ever, did any town or coun¬ 
try again have the iapulM from which, for an hour, 
there iMued forth the sponluncous nfreemrot of the 
French crowd with the enthusiastic creation aod the 
lofk of the artisans who eapreased it. 


u 

Cngl&nH, however, barely otlased ptfticipatinf in the 
miracle at the some with uorthern ^ance, when 
the latter country lived through that nmment which, 
until then, has never occurred more than once in the 
history of a people and which ('ronce, the India of the 
Middle Agies, and the Ancient Bmpira of Egypt alone 
have known. Rnglend discovered the ogive at the 
same Une that we did, if not some years earlier. Why, 
thertfore, could she not. by nuilung use of those power* 
ful faculUee for generalisation of which, from Roger 
Bacon to Newton, she has given aa great a proof as we 
have from Abelard to Laiiiarck—why could aha not 
systematise the use of the ogive, hang the stones 
of her sod In the air between two diagonal Hues of 
ribbing, arliculats the gigantic hmbs of the great 
body, and cause the dybig buttresaw to rise from 
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the pevement of the citiee m If to support the weight 
of the towen?' 

It was because the English cttheilral was priocipally 
the liixury of a certain class of society, because it did 
not tfs&ilate one of those surges of idealism in which 
the ?re&eh crowd aometimea offers o meeting pluc^ 
for ten years, for a month, for au hour—to the poor 
and the rich, to those who do nothing, and to those 
who work, to those who suffer. un<l to those who are 
happy. As in Prance, to be sure. tiM English niiddio 
class had. in the ele^'enth century, secured the rights 
that were conArraed by Magna Charta In 121d. But 
in order to maintain these rights it was not obliged to 
struggle constantly ss did our communes, which weiw 
menaced incesaanUy by the Church and the barorta. In 
the freudom of the English commune, the eolldarlty of 
the social orgaos «m not so necessary, and the fierce 
pride of the corporatioas, which the political powers 
always treated on the footing of equality, set them up 
oae against the other without danger to themselves. 
The cathedral was an expression of the wealth they bad 
in eommon and not of tbelr brotherhood. 

It is egoietici exclusive, and close to Uie greet curreol 
of humanity; its fonoula is stiff and dry. seldom aoi- 
mated—'and then always timidly—by the confused and 
swarming life of tJie bas-reliefs and the statues through 
which the French artiaaas brought to the framework 
of society, like fruits on aa altar, the tribute of their 
love. For live hundred years the aristoaalic arts of 
prints and soldiers had been carried on b the shelter 
of the ramparta of the military strongholds and the 
walls of the monaiteriw of these mystic Islsndi. and 
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from tiKh 4n4 DotLin; of the people, or of life Itself, 
could come forth. ItelAod. with its dripping humidity 
buried under its ffreen leoves. could not pess on to 
En^Und. when IrsnsmitUn^ ('bristionity to Uut 
country, Anything more than the minlnturei pstienUy 
compoieU in iU monufteries while the eternal rain 
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dreocbed the windowpaoes, Tho weapons of the 
Suons. the carved prows of the Scaadinavlan barks, 
and the ImportMions from Ryrantium were only so 
many separate elements for which the flamr of a homo* 
geneous people, that could weld them into a unified 
force, was lacking. When the Kormfuis arrived they 
appropriated the Roman irndiUon imported from 
France in the course of previous centuries, and built 
many powerful churches in which a square and crenel* 
ated tower ro«e from the center of the nave, as if to 
inipreas upon the lolnil the idea of military domination. 
But they were camping on British soil. Ibey were to 
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furnish to the English people only tbe unshekeble foun* 
dation of lesipjee end strongholds. Cetbednis, el>> 
beys, CMtIes, rsmpnrts, ilhimineted oiSJiuacripU. fu&er- 
nry sUtues of ilebsster—ell w«i an art of the cluses, 
froiB the beginniof until tbe hour when Shalceepeere 
frers uul spreads over the world the torrent of em^ 
tions and ima^ sealed up la tbe lieart of the crowd 
by all thoee eomber stonee nod thoee carved eepulchen. 

As one deecends the valley ef the Seine, the spim 
that appear above the towers become sharper and 
frailer. In Normandy, the life that creeps about the 
side of the French eatbednie and thoroughly iu'buee 
them with movemeot, becomee fixed and already teode 
to lose moveraect, even while it becomea slighter and 
more abundant, while the mass bacoBKS airy and is 
cut iota more and more by opeomgs. The mighty 
poem of the people becotoee complicated, mannered, 
and ineUfiwi toward the attributes of the art object 
We are midway between the soda] art of Prance and 
tbe stiff rich mooumeat, that we see when tbe mist 
rises, Lfting above the lawns and the trees the sym* 
metrically pointed spires and tbe parapets of tbe 
central tower that weighs heavily upon tbe long, low 
nave. Already at RoMn and at Coutancce the tower 
is placed over the Crcaa of the transept. Anil If the 
living decoration of Uie French provioees still anlmetea 
the Norman churches, their sharply cut and voluntary 
movement gives ua a forctaile of the geometrical 
decoration of Fogland. 

The diadem raised by the mercbnole of the British 
lelei above ihclr rude iaductrial cities eeoned to be 
made hy the hands of goldsmiths and, in contrast with 
ths enthusiasm expressed in tbs monuments which oo 
tbe ether vide of the Channel derive their life from the 
houses and the fields In order to exalt it, the English 
cathedral is very obviously conceived as a proud born* 
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ta ihe fmftnrjpiilion uf * hard and «foutk claM. 
V\ herMS win^ spnnd out above Uk* oaves of tha Con¬ 
tinental chiirclin In which the vibrant columns rose 
from the aoih here a woodea roof aupperM by corbel* 
<lorDinate«i the low uav««, which wm arrested on all 
side* by Implacable horinintals. Often, tl^ht sheaves 
of parallel ribbing choked ail llie lines of tlie nave whoM 
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profiles and curves disappeared aaion^ the tense clus* 
(era which they fomed-^a forest composed of a thou¬ 
sand dead hranebee without tJ)e Irafafr of the vault 
and without apace and without air above them. In the 
apse, where tlie French builder allowed the darkness to 
deepen I where the wall was rounded like a cradle 
about the living |0d that It loelesed so lovin^Iyi the 
wall fell away like a porlcuDu, permitting the lii^t to 
pass through the straightdlncd colonnades as ^ they 
were Iron railings. 

The supreme expression of the English ogivsl style. 
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th« pef]>endieuJ&r. ^pe&t«d lit Ihe time vh«o, unoog 
us, the flame o( itooe, cnckling as it launched alcy ward, 
wai anoouncing the last flicker of the exhausted life 
around whidi a fatal twilight was rapidly gathering. 
On the one hand we Lave the end of a dream, on the 
other an aSrmatioD of the will; on one side the abrupt 
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dissociation of the sodal forces, the defeat that comes 
day by day, even as nan’s lUuslons recoounence each 
day, the mad charges, the feveciah plunging of a dviUsa* 
tioa at the poioC of deatl^^acd on the other side the 
coacentration of all the means of coni^uest; method 
io warfare, a drflnite goal to attain, victory, the prac> 
ticed and steady rigor of a nvUlsatlon that is deter* 
and establishing itself. Whereas oa the one 
aide there is so longer aoytluDg more than ruins or 
abandoned works, we And pinnacles anelng on the 
other aide and spires shooting upward, the wrinkled 
facades that appear to be made of frost and glass. 
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and the closed lAtiK«d tracery of stooe aUjacUtee. 
For die sp«ctral» a«riaJ. and va^ pMtry of ths Enf • 
lieli pTifpIe to have iU full effect io theee Icy and ma^* 
niAcent monumeota. one ahoulJ see them under a 
blue veil of inoonlisht or see the sharp spires rising out 
of the wet leaves and the mist. The art of the north 
droands Uie complicity of the vapor that spreads 
lliruush apace, of the foUs^, of Um sleeping water, 
and the une>«rtaia illuounation of the night. The 
rectaojrutar manor houaee Uft up above the lakes the 
formidable profile of their polygonal towers, and u we 
view them we fs«l their wliole bulk, and yet soui^ 
thing more than their bulk, weighing upon the sinister 
history of the Middle Ages in Englan<I. They would 
not become a part of the mighty dream of this people^ 
whose will has ail the power that dwells In tbs liDes of 
Its towers, a people as resistaiit as their walls, this 
people whoae souJ, when it peers to its depths, is as 
steeped in fog and mooidight as they are themselvea 
—they would not become a part of the dream of 
England, I repeat, if a mantle of ivy did not cover 
them from top to bottom, if blood did not filter between 
thdr stones, and if the echo of falling axes were not 
heard w4\en one traverses their black corridors, where 
wandering specters brush by one in passing. The soul 
of the north has not been able to define itself by tho 
visible linea of iho world; and only poetry and muaic 
are vague enough to receive It In their embrace. 

Ill 

The sea with its ebb and flow carries the Ibeught 
From one shore to the other. L'nifaod. which owed so 
much to the Scaodioaviana. is ils turn carried Anglo 
Nonnaa art to Norway, whereat Sweden, whither 
Etienne Bonneuil bad conu with his compaGioos from 
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PraAM at th« end of tiie thirteenth century, to build the 
cathedra] of UpmIb» received a miitRUn^ of Germao 
nnd I'Vench architecture by way of the BaJlJc. In^ 
direclly» it la still French art that fertiliaea the eastern 
ilopa ^ the northern peninsula, for German art came 
io a Jtraiiht line from the mixaons of Champajtne. of 
Ile'dC'Francci and of Picard^'. 

That is not to say that Germany Had not attempted 
repeateiHy. from the darkest moments of tJie Mitjdle 
Afes onward, to create a natiocMi art for herself from 
the elemcnti which ihe received from without, or that 
she evolved from within. Chnrleuisftnc had created a 
mixed civilisation—Ancteot, B}' 2 AQ{ine» Germanic, and 
Cbristian'-whose plastic expression has pnctkally 
disappeared. It was the work of monks and scribes, a 
crude and false tbin^ that bad to die. When the 
Romanesque appeared it found, on the contrary, a 
social and politka] soil perfectly adapted to give to It 
a very powerful clear<ut, and pure character. The 
Holy Roman Empire, the clergy, and the feudal lords 
meet them for an hour and bind those enormous stones 
with a moral cement so hard that It did not seem pos* 
aible that mystic and warlike Germany would ever 
cease building the red walls that arc stained by the nJn 
and seldom animated by statues. As a matter of fact. 
)t Was late when she ceased, and she did so with bad 
grace. And when Bohemia desired a national arohi* 
lecture and aoiight aolid materials for It nea^by, It 
was in the nervoua and sober combmatlon of the inaa- 
alve German Romanesque and of tJie French ogival 
style that she found the formula fur lier art. The 
temples on the banks of tbe Rhine combined round and 
octagonal forms in tho apses. In the transepts. In the 
four towers at the comers, and b the sh^ curverl 
steeples. Doubtless, they never evpreaed the living 
emotson of a people any more than did the other arebi* 
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lectunl forma of Genna5iy: 
they expreaaed tba power of 
tbe alEtisUti military and 
relj|ioiia caatea» who nev«r' 
theloM rrwo^laed (he apou* 
toneoua crprvaaion of the 
poptilar cloMMi faithfully 

undairiotlydiKlp^ioed. The 

reel eoul of tbe Gertnaa 
crowde wai oever in the 
atone. The men of thia 
period, who revealed the 
Oennen soul to the future, 
were the wondering tnin- 
atrela who aon^ the tale of 
the NiUelun^en oa, later oa, 
it woa to W heard in the 
Toioe of the uoater ab^era 
of the induetnal cities sod 
the hero muaiciona of the 
hours of hope or of despair 
—Luther, SebasUaQ Bach, 
Beethoven, and Richard 
Wagner. The German ca> 
tlicdral is forever being built 
up and pulled down. A few 
men come together; lud* 
denly cries ring out from all 
tiseir breoau doat above 
tjieinj anon the sounda have 
found their echoing form in 
aCrioJ vaults for which all 
the hearts ere pillars. And 
when (he men are no longer 
assembled, the cathedral bos 
disappeared. 



GtkuufT Com Cffitsry). 
Csthedrel of H»iiiob*irf, 
CooAMt hsbe. 
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Petite th« despite Ui« lea^e of the Rbioe 
towns, despite the weajth of the free cities of Germany 
whose rise was assisted by the siMiggle, in the thirteenth 
century, between the Pope and the En^peror, despite 
the strength of the Teutonic Order which covered Bs< 
vans and the Sleben Gebjrge with s<iuare towers 
Haohrd with sharp-pointed watchtowers, Germany 
of the hCddle Ages bad no original archlteclure>‘ The 
German cathedral does not resemble the Lving monu* 
mente of the French provinces or the marvelous geld* 
south arebitectitre of England or the mighty markets 
of Flinders or those accuanlaliona of stone over 
shadowy depth* in which we get a gleam of gold, « in 
the Spanish churches. It remains quite itself by the 
pedanlie oompltcatioos of its liars, the Ungle of iU 
nhbiag, its sliffnew, and its brialling, narrow, and 
nelailk movement. But It is especially when It frees 
itself from tl)e formula which it extracted little by 
little from the ogival edifices of PkarJy nnd Burgundy 
tlist it almost invariably sacrifices its Jaw of internal 
itnicture to the abstmet and confused sentimentalism 
of tlie umiunf nted surfaces. 

It was the wise and foolish virgins of the French 
portab wbo came to Straisburg to bring tho good news 
to Germany. The definite balance of ensemble and the 
grace of the srniling statues la which, however, there is 
already Ibe nark of the good-natur^ sentinentaiisn 
of ths Teutons would have surprised a master 
builder of the valley of the Seine. But the bard red 
fa^e, with ita resecablaoce to rusty iron, already 
showed the tendencies of ths German style through 
the abundance and tin stiffness of the vertical lines, 
the long, pious parallels, the dry spiodliog forms of the 

»Tb« cstitte»d «f CttU^ «m hr w Im| s das itmiiijiwd. tte 
Iffe tSe Mflvshee c< GMkfi tfcUteUM m »tarpd. tKai, tad Sir 
sahdcsdM M IM atMSnd «* AsUs* 
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colonaettes, ud dr«pit<> tJ)« mAfic liff of the whole 
work which remiade one of a wintlowpone in winter 
when it U enriched hy the fcm ehapn of the frat. 
Such a building wm the necessary step between the 
mighty ammation of Amiene, of RbeiiiM. of Notre Datne 
de Piris, nod the dogmatism of Cologne in which the 


GastUMT («T Csntory). Osla st Krubrsitdaburt. 


letter of the theological law had reigned two centuries 
eorlicr and which for a hundred years presided over the 
severe development of Romanesque architecture. 

When the Gennan dtisa had asaocialed themselves 
to regulste the movemest of all the treasures of Europe, 
the cloths of Flanders, the wjoes of Prance, the spices 
of the Orient brought by ships to the mouth of the 
Rhine and transported along Hs Iributarirs to the 
center and heart of the Teutonic continent, when by 
reason of the foreign war between the Papacy and the 
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EmpiM, the currents of activity that circuktad ^very* 
where bad broughl to ail (ha cidea workfcap frem t^ 
Rheniah province* French ima^ makara, «rood e4rvera 
from the Black For«at» aod bronse worltera that the 



Ghhakt (si* Cniury). lUUiaua ef StraiauaA 


honeat and powerful Romaa school of Dishop Dera* 
ward of Iflldeaheim had been educating for two can* 
turiu, a fertile mln^n^ of all theaa confused forces 
developed in the German soil the revelation of its da* 
airee. To be exact, the process went on for a century. 
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the thlfteentb. during which the sUtue makers of 
Naiinburt, before they reverted to the complication 
and the honest sentimentalism of German aculptuR. 



GsauA/or Cealury). Csthedrtl «f Ulu. 


made a vl^rous effort in the direction of the menu* 
mental style whose qualities of love, rtren^h. and sim* 
plicity the masters of Itheiou were at that moment 
levcalimt to Fraacc and to the world. But this cen* 
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tur; sufficed to define the dankinstmg teiuleneies <4 
Gothic-bulidinf in Germuny before the mind of the 
trorkmu in the mdustri*] cities hscl seiwd upon it 
and developed id It. with mrticuloiia in^nnity and 
patnncci the complications wbkb, while it aU cou- 
Iributed to lead BKbiteclure away from its true func* 
tion, prepared Germany for the RenaUsanre by indi* 
vidualising litUe by little lU induetries an<l crafts. 

Deside the cathedrals of our northern provinci'Si 
square to the very baM of their towers» eetabllehetl «i> 
powerfully on their boriaontal lines and dcKving all 
the elements of their iocomparabk lyrlsm from the 
life about them and from the oeed to fulfill a defijilto 
purpose, the German cathedral is subjective and con* 
fessedly sentimental; dearly, it aims to rise m hig^lt oa 
poasible at all eosts and to attain ita objects by nbstmct 
means. EverTwbere we find bard lines mounting; 
straight upward and givuig all the more sweep to the 
edifice because its pyramidal form is indic&te<l in them 
from the ground to the top of the spire that is planted 
full in the center of the facade, on a single tower wbidi 
gathers together the elements of the ensemble in order 
to carry it still higher by prolonging the line* of the 
poi&teJ stoeplea which shoot up from all aidse. It was 
of German Gothic that thoea writers were thinking 
when they defined the Catholic architecture of Uia 
Middle Ages as an impotuous aspiration toward heaven. 
It is above all a moral aspiration, and it never attained 
ao perfect nn eipreesleo in balance of slruoture as to 
make it comparable with that whldi glvea to the 
towers of lUieimi tboir abrial ligfatneH. to the uh| 
•pirr of Cbartm ita pure and infinite movement, and 
to the towers of bTotre Dame or Arniens the tremendous 
power to lift the pavement of the cities to the very 
bosom of space where, every day of spring aud summer 
and autumn, it is camaed by the gold of the last mo- 
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ments of tiis tunU^ht. It l« « oobl« effort, eobe the 
l6W» e oiighty end inyeUc elevetiou of human eenti* 
ment toverd the poi^nent love for that uokiiovn lUo^ 
which the wnce of life ie, end which the greet icuaie 
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will etir up, in the depth* of our beerti, five cnaturlm 
leUr. 

In the north of Germenyi over which war paaeee 
lew frequently, where the pUitu thet deecend to 
the eenehore eontreet with the overhenging roeke, the 
treiiing mieU of the Rhine, end the forwU of black 
pinee of the mountainoue regiona of Bevarie and Auj* 
trie, where the most powerful HaMeetic eitiee of the 
Empire, Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg claimed the 
commerce of all northern Europe, from the countcra of 
London and Bruges to the fairs of Nijnl-Novgorod. 
the pyramidal thnst of the churches wae far lew wQd. 
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RepKtentjAS wholeMie conunerca uid maritiioa U(e, 
the solid were wt up with w&lla m high u 

clif!e» lightened b/ circular openlnge between pointed 
tufrelfl» to withst4nd the salt spray which fonne n 
green coating on the copper aterpiea that rise above the 
red roofs. The blue<and*Uacl( coaling of the bricka 
gave them an oily vamiah, and the ftahermen with 
their boots of seal hide, returning from th« ice flews, 
found again their slaty aky. their greasy wnter*. and 
tlio dull luster of the tar on their boats. Mere the soil 
and the water took architecture back to the&aelvM, 
and the ogive restored its original significance by 
adj^bng it to its funelioa. 

?^re profoundly rooted Ihaa the great Catholic 
idea, as a result of which Europe was to be covered 
with templee that should be of ibe saioe type every- 
wbere, the local use of the edifice, at least io the coun* 
tries of very marked character, weighed dowD the idea 
until it touched the earth at every point. The Dutch, 
a practical, moderately idealistic, and spontaneously 
balanced people, preserved the essential principles of 
their first monumenta until the period when, in Ger* 
many and in France, the growiag complication of 
ogival architecture marked the end of mediwval 
society. The independence of Holland and the Refor¬ 
mation are announ^ by the bare naves, the maa^v^ 
ness and the roundness of the pillars which support 
them, and the stitrdy gathered strength that is a quality 
of their mind, the mind of serious business men, ^ 
engineers, and of the solid soldiers that the Dutch make 
upon occasion, ^^'e see their quality everywher^-ln 
the thick, low dikes that hurl back the sea, In the slow, 
full-bellied boats that come up to the heart of the pas¬ 
ture lands, as well as In tbs buHdinp of to*day which 
eontinue to embody the unshakable good sense of the 
Dutch amid the architectural ana^y of Europe. 
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Planden i» ne»r«r the soil on which the cathetJr&ls tok. 
There, from the end of the twelfth century onwerd. the 
cdtiee of workueQ where the trade iu hidoe and woolew 



PMeme (un U xv Cealcrv). h1irh« ead 
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centered, where clothe were woven and dyed—Dnigea 
and Vpr« specially—buiJt formidable marketa wlioee 
vertical walla, pierced by two re^lar row» of windows, 
have the aureoesa that comes cd aecesaity. They un* 
hedtatiofly etprcaa a cat^orical ideal, thanks to ”a 
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century of friendship."' Here tlie admirable bcrDisni 
of popular ueed tnuraphs ever all narrow inlereaU and 
belies ti;e aysleiaa Uiat endeavor to bring It back to an 
abetrect, uoiveraal, aoJ dogmatic form. Ogival art 
wan (to little the language of ClirUtianily when the 
latter is alripped of everything which binds it to a 
given locality and to matter, that if itj social exprcs* 
aion in Prance assumed an externally rettgloua form, the 
principle which it carried witJi it engendered comincr* 
cial buildings in Flanders, as, b Uk Italian city, It 
brought forth aober fortmaea and proud muaicipal 
palaces. The Flemings built these aia^ to be sure, but 
it was to defend their warehouses and their looms. 
Their finest monuments were Som of their mercwntile 
spirit, as the finest Italian monuracota were born of the 
passkmate individualism which characterises Italy, 
and as the finest French moDuments sprang from the 
social idealism whkh has been the life of -France and 
which passes, through Rabelais and Diderot, from the 
Gothic cathedral to the Revolution. 

IV 

Perhaps in all Europe during the Middle Ages of 
Christianity, mystic Spain was the only country that 
was unable to attain lh« summarised archit^unl 
expreasioQ of the desire of its multitudes. Two cen* 
turiee of inceseant warfare between the natives and the 
Moon, a violent confusion of recce and languages, a 
soil cut up by ravinea, by mountains, and by inacce^ 
sible plateaus which stony dcMrtJ isolated one from 
another, were enough to prevent a co!!cctive soul from 
defining itself there. Spain underwent the influence of 
Roman architecture, Arab architecture, Romanesque 
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6rcbi(«ctar«. itnd French archilKture, one 4ft«r th« 
olh^r, until tlu^ hour of political unity revealed her to 
lienelft but too late for ber to CMape the iofluencee of 
naaeent European isdividuallMn, which at Jetet en* 
counted her to relcMC the hruUl oficl subtle energy 
that ^ poi*e«erd even though slie did not rteogrio* 



Se*m {xv CmiUt?). Ficad* «( tb* pobcc «f Gvede^w*. 


It. For (our hundred yean the little Christian icon* 
archies o! her northern provinces bad to aend for the 
arcbitecta and aculplon of Kranre< of Burgundy, of 
Oencany, and tha Kctberlanda to build and decorate 
the alcaiara and the churches. The aciilplora of the 
school of Touleuao invaded Coatilc. Galkin, Navarra, 
and CnUlonia whither, in the thirteenth and (our* 
leenlh ernturksi the image makers and the aicbilecla 
of the volley of the Seine repaired in llieir turn. la the 
sixteentb century, in the full tide of the Renauaance, 
when Italy woa already preasing upon her through ber 
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MediUmn««n proviacu, Spaio wu still calling in 
Frencb aod 6urf undian isastcrs. 

yrom the Urae whco the Cistercians and the CluniaU 
ans introduced Romanesque sculpture into i^pain, ibe 
art, upon coatact with this peopto that love*picturesque 
projectiorj and brutal contrasts of light and aliade. 
aaaumed a character of nubsrance and of decorative 
prolusion in which aithiteetural line was lost. It was 
in vain that the bHl which caused the capitals and tym* 

G iuiitf to bhstla with monstrous bewta retreated 
ore the invasion of the saints and thr Virgin which 
the French image makcra brought with them when the 
building guilds in Prance were too rich in workmen to 
employ them for the construction and decoration of 
the churches. The native pupils of the visiting artisans 
were men of a different type; half-warriois. half* 
peasants, whom the fire of the sky had rendered as bard 
as their flints, and who chopped away the trees so as to 
have no shade in which to cool their blood; such men 
could not accommodate the mystic (ever that consumed 
them to the profiles of the churches whose sculptured 
stone lent animatioa to the work without in any way 
impairiog its power, even as an undulation passes over 
the mass of leaves at the edge ef a forest. At the same 
time the memory of the Moorish leather workers, 
artnnrera, and goldsmiths pursued them at their labors. 
Hiey chiseled atone as though it were a metal that one 
can cast, twist, and emboM from within. When Gil de 
Siloe, the fifte<nth<entury master, received the mani* 
(old heritage from the French statue makera. from tJie 
Spaniards whom they had educated, and from the 
Berber decorators who sawed the lacework of the 
paneling aod tbe railings of the mosques out of wood 
~dhe tombs and the altar screens, enormous jewels 
of the lapidary which came from hia hands, seemed 
to be inerufted with gems and to hristie with stal* 
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•elite*; Uiey were duled and werty lik* ad eabossed 
copper. 

^Vlien Spain )iad only Granada to recapture from 
the Moors, when the dual and the rocka of the penbaula 
bad beefi reunited under the Catholic aeepter, thero 
wu really am hour when, if moral fellowship waa not 
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attained In order to rtoeb groat architecture at a 
aingic bound, there waa, at leaat, a les'er that infected 
the whole land {& common; aomctblug funereal, cruel, 
and frenaied fired all the somber bearta ond spurted 
forth from then) like jets of blood thjrkensd with black 
clota> like furious torrents of gold and stones. >Vhat 
need there was for order and harmonyl The naves 
built by the French and the mosques built by the Mus- 
auJmans were tom open so that io the middle of thorn, 
between gratings of gold, a choir filled witb golden 
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oni«m«oU migbt b« ioiUJIed. » (noxinUtn of gold 
tbat gl«anu in ih* shadows. Wilbout th« l&mps it 
iirould b«v« been Impossible to see tbe clothed idoU» 
the crucified corpses with the bleeding Imeee, or the 
crust of gold which covered the tangled ribbing of the 
vaults^ or the night that swallows up everything. The 
golden orgy of the Flemish altar screens encumbers the 
whole nave, enormous golden staircnscs descend into 
the churches which axe crushed hy benvy laceworh of 
stone. Here is a forest of heavily built belfries, here 
are thkk traceries of closely worked embroidery in 
which the dame of the Gothic twists like an arabe^ue 
and under which the Arab arch breaks the ogival arch 
and causes it to become round and undulating. Here 
is an ocean of enervated sculptures wherein the most 
mj’stic of peoples offers the fearful testimony of its 
submission to the purposes of the most mystic of cen¬ 
turies. We are made to think of the cmckliog of the 
fires that hum victims at the stake, of their charred 
bodies, aud of the frightful immolation of the human 
being to the savage powers that be cs4i neither control 
oor undersland and obey. 

Between the sublime instinct of the crowds who 
accepted all tlie symbols so as to permit their creative 
force to reach its goal without weakening, and the new* 
bom reason of the individuals who all the 

symbols in order that they might try to penetrate the 
mystery of nature, there was a separation that tore 
meo’s flesh, and it was here that the eaprvauoo of this 
tragic period reached ita apogee of coufurion and dis¬ 
order. Spain must have felt that she was bom to the 
collective life too Ute and that she was no longer in 
Ume to be the first to expound Ihc shaken Idea of 
Catholidara; and it was perhaps because of remorse 
Over the fact that she bad not lived it throu^ until 
after the others had done so, that she remained Mtached 
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to it tbe most fiertely of idf. and that abe was the last. 
Lo fever, she heaped op all tlic atooa vrou^bt by 
the sculptors who. five bimdred yean, had been 
livTit^ on her lean flanks, the Vlsi^ths. the !Prencb> the 
FlemioKS, tbe GermanSt the Moors, the j'ews> and the 
rberians. and it vae with furor that she afimed ber 


P^ruBAL (ttt tad TT CcolurM. facade <4 tbe chapel of 

Balalha. 

irreducible fanatidsm at the hour when the workmen 
of the north, in tbe eountriea ton by war, were con- 
fesein; their despair. 

However, nothinf was lost. Man. foaded by doubt, 
was eommeodn^ once more his climb toward tbe inao 
ceaaible summit. While the last masons were setting 
the last and the highest spires over the last and the 
bigbeat naves, then sallied forth from a port of that 
same Spain three caravels that were to plunge into the 
west. Za hardy a hundred and fifty yean, at a time 
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wh«ii there were no other roeda tJun the rivei8» when 
the citiee were surrounded by walls, when several 
months of dan^raus nnvjgatioo were needed to go 
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from the eoaeu of Frenee to the coaatj of the Leveat, 
the thing whkh had enabled the men of the Middle 
Ages to establish over the whole of Europe one of the 
densest and yet one of the most eoherent and deeply 
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rooMd civilisations la history—their obecure soUi^arity 
—now suddenly expaoduig as if the life of a too- 
powerful body had burot iU armor» as if its blood, its 
gUnce. &od its thought wer« spreading on all sides 
throu^ the rifts In the metal. The Portuguese srebi- 
tects were already asking the great mariners, who were 
coloniiing Africa and India, to tell them how the In* 
diaos decorated their temples, and to bring back to 
them front their voyages the things that they would 
group in the last flowerings of Moorish art and ^ ogival 
art: keels, anchors, cables, the fauna and flora of the 
aeas, octopuses, m&dripores, corals, and shells.... The 
cooi^ueet of the sea and the sl^ was to cause the spirit 
to leap when once it was stripped of its ancient beliefs, 
and bnng it to the threshold of new intuitions where 
uew beli^ elaborate themselves Uttle by little. 
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Cli4pt«r IX. THE MISSION OF PIUNCIS 
OP ASSISI 

I 

TALY did Jiot know, the centunes of 
Alienee into whkh the onnihilMion of the 
Let in world plun^if^ GbuI. Vwnted. ua 
GbuI w«e, ftnd inore fre^iiiently than 
Gaul, by invftnion. Italy reUinr<l. never* 
thelnut, the memory of a ^vel^nrllere<l 
wi>rl<l of impoeinfr a^irect. one which reaembled licr own 
(leidrc. The worUl of the ancient Mediterranean wni to 
rnter the modem wnriil elon« the xlope of her nnttiral 
geniui. Rome InxtallMl In the boallieia ll« relwtptleeil 
xodii. The old rtcea called upon the dd civilisntIona to 
fiirslali tliem the meana of awaiting the eetum of life. 

The Borbarians overthrew the temples, their Italian* 
lacd aona aet them up ofiain. And nothing ia changed. 
From the ruin of yesterday still another basilica coinea 
forth. The role of the conqueror b z»t lo teach aew 
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prDcesM> but i&luse oev «oerg}'. He offers hie 
virgitt eeoses to the revelatioo of the ^orious lAndscepe. 
Thus was Greece metered fecund by the Dcpnaos. 
New genenlioatiofis ore born froa^ the meltisg of the 
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buxnao maleriiJ from the north b the Greco-Latia 
crucible. 

We know it well. We must tell it. The greatest 
men have confessed it to us. Mootmgne wifl uk Italy 
to approve his wisdom, Shakespearo iovokee her 
daily to justify his passion. G^be lives through her. 
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and Stendhal, and NieUsehe. Byron difi through her. 
la the daya of Rembrandt’* a£Duence, Giorgione reign* 
over hi* studio, and when he become* poor there m 
always aomething of the Italian dame nt the center of 
the ray of light which follow* Ina deacenl into tha 
ahadowa of the mind. It ia Italy that organiie* the 
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tumult of Rubena, that reveal* apace to Velasques, to 
Pou.ann the arebltecture of the earth, to Claude Lcr- 
rain the architecture of t hr aky. A* soon a* one toucha* 
Italy, one feel* onntelJ overwhelmed by the intcvlea* 
tion that come* ef iimlcretfin«iin|. Intelligence awl 
instinct merge, the scientist agrees that the artist shall 
take itosseislon of mechanics and of geometry, the 
artist willingly grinds the colors and mixes ths mortar. 
The most atrocious voluptuousness Is only a step from 
sainthoods chastity bums like an orgy. Here lovs is 
as funereal as death; death haa the attraction and the 
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ir}'At«i>' of joT«, Tbe ambitioa to domia*t« locrfMM 
the thinl for conquest uid kBOwle<^e, end yet know)* 
ed^ sod conquest »re never deAojtive enough to make 
him who desires them worthy to eotoiuii^. Here 
pride is so strong that tt will invshably abase itself 
before the things it still must lean) in order that, with 
them, it may a&a ItseU before the world. Kowhere 
do crime and genius approach so closely to each other. 
Cain and Prometheus may be divined in the curve of 
every brow, in the depths of all eyes, and in ah the bands 
that clatch the handle of the dagger or the tool of the 
workman. The earth txemblee, and yet one feeU some¬ 
thing eternal in the profile of these cacuntsins and the 
curve of these shores. Everywhere in Italy the world 
incorporates the mind with its form, and demands 
insatiably that the passion of men's hearts shaD tear it 
forth. It^l There is sometKIrtg that p>ina in the 
love that we have for you; we are afraid that we shall 
never know fully what you desire to teach us. 

Tbe potential force which is there must impose itself 
despite everything. Bysantium Itself contributes less 
than is generally believed. Save at Ravenna, a colony 
of the Greek empre, save at Venice, where the Orient 
lives, save is Sirily, a Greek country where the Bysao* 
bne elements mingle with the Arab and Norman ele* 
nenU developing, in the Middle Ages, a voluptuous, 
cruel, paradoxicaJ, and barbarous style that is impos¬ 
sible to define and diScull to recognke, Bysantium 
does not furnish Italy with a single idea which, on being 
transplanted, can originate a new architectural order, 
Italy accepts thr cupola only because it already 
covers the Pantheon. In the middle of the thirteenth 
century, when the French image makers, the masters 
of Oco'deQtal sculpture, are in demand everywhere, 
Nic^a Pisano studies Roman sarcophagi to learn the 
working of marble; he cuts, as If with a batchet. his 
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crowds of figuKS, glowirg with lif«, raugk and tense 
front brubtl effort; and so he sets up the trenchant 
claim of the primitive Latin genius as opposed to the 
claims of the artists of the north. Italy do«e nor for* 
get, because she mnalzu Italy, 

Too often people look upon the perpuluation of 
certain essential forms as the result of a traditional 
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desire transmitted by the schools, when in reality the 
forms are only an expression of the derires of a race 
and of the mdicatioos of its soil. In all the Mediter* 
ranean countries, where palm trees, pines, and yew 
trees detached their smooth trunks against a hard 
sky. the column whkb reappears on the front of the 
churches and which is used from the top to the bottom 
of the towers of Romanesque Italy was a natural 
expression that could not disappear. Antiquity and 
the new Italy axe In accord in these lines of galleries 
bordered by arcades which spread their carved tracery 
over the round b&ptuteries, the bare facades of tha 
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templca, uid tb« squAre Tha btAilka bas 

called 10 ita aid lh« tr««« whose clfurly marked foliage 
allows the tranjparenpe and the limindily of tbe world 
to ahine through their overhanging branohei, and It ia 


Nicou PuAXO. TlMCnM)Sxioa.^M«hW. ) 

with th^r grace and pride that it coven the great 
Roman veseeh 

The daily needs and the riches of Italy required 
this aKhiteelure. The image of her powerful cities 
and her villaSi scattered over the aides of the hihs 
among the cypreates. is imprinted on the l^earts of 
thoee who cannot forget the educating power of her 
severe and melodious contours; it in in the hearts of 
all those who retain the clear memory of the white 
arcades and of tbe sheathings of black and white 
marble which from afar miugte the cathcdrali wiUi 
the blurred reds of tbe roofs. At the hour when the 
theocratic Romanesque was defining orebiteetund 
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dogmt ia the north and vest of Europe, Piu snd Luces 
and many other cHies of coQlineoul itnly were already 
pasun^ beyond tbe towen and the temples to the 
popular expreuloQ that suited the Italians, aa tbe 
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French Conuoune was to on, a ceotujj later, to 

the popular expreanon that suited the Frcncb. Tbe • 

Italian Romanesque derives from tbe living spirit of 

the race vith perfect ease. Italy will not have to rise ] 

up throughout its whole extent, as the oorth of France | 

bad to, in order to claim the right to assert its vision. 
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CattiQlidsai hei« a«vet c«aMd to «mplo/ exteraal 
msgiiificeDM as an ei.pmsioD of polibcal domination, 
wl^h. if it doa not leave freedorn of thought to mao, 
at kast permits him complete freedom of aeosatioiL 
Hw gall^ with ct^oona^ detines the church and 
the U^a, and the city bo\iae and the country house 
whkh the Tuscans and Lombards would still b« building 
to-day. had they been left to their own devices. Along 
the streets pav^ with their broad flagstones, it is still 
the gallery with colonnades that shelters the crowd 
from show<» and sun, and supports the pink or white 
facades whose rows of green shutters rise to the line 
of the roof. Undo the pines shaped parasols, it is 
the gallery that detaches its protiles against the straight- 
lined terraces of the Florentios villas. And at the 
gates of the dUes. it protects the cool Campo Santo, 
paved with marble, where one walks over the dead. 

11 

In contrast with wbat occurred at the decline of the 
ancient clvilualions. life reappeared in the north of the 
country. The south had not been so deeply plowed by 
the successive invasions. The Kotman barons, is 
southern Italy, had had to defend theroselvea against a 
climate very different from their own and against a 
nee that had been enervated by an effort reaching 
back farther into the past than did that of continental 
Italy. Moreover, they asked the protection of tbe 
Pope iu repressing the conquered provinces. The 
whole of the feudal organisation was used in breaking 
down the activity of the native population. 

la the north, on tbe contrary, the dtien profited by 
the struggle between the Pope and the Emperor in 
order to gain their autonomy and to fortify it by a 
system of alternative alliances with one or the other of 
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tite IwQ powen Uut were fighlinf for tbe dominotioo 
of Italy, Guelphs 4nd Glilbellinci, Blaclu. ond 

Florence, Lucca, Siena, Pann*. Modena, Ber¬ 
gamo. Mantua, Milan, Tavia, and CrenOna. look now 
tbe one atandard and now the olLer, lo live th«ir lUa 



CroTiHMi Piaufo. Nativity. 

of ineeaaanl warfare either under the croee of the Chtireb 
or under the fiag of the Empire. They had, indeed, Ur 
chooee between death-^t a moment when the paaeioa 
for living waa riaing in dood^and a life which depended 
for ita etrength upon active vigilance, unwearying curv 
oaity. and a eontinuoua pliyaical and moral efTorl, 
Hence, the energy of tlie Italian Kepublie, out of which 
the Giodem mind haa evolved, whether wo Lke to admit 
it or Dot. 

If, amid all there rival eitiee which were ready to fall 
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upon One another oo the morrow o( their violent recon> 
cOietiooi, the rise of Florence wu the most violent— 
to the point of abeocbisj Tuscany in two centuries, of 
playing a mijihty role in the lUe of Kurope, and of 
inaOTbtnif herWU upon our memory with brtes of steel 
—it was because she was at the croasing of the roads 
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that connect Rome with Cermany and that connect 
the two seas whkU border the peninsula. The whole 
coramercial. reiliUry. and moral life of the Italy of the 
Middle Agee traversed her. The pace and the vigor 
cf the country that surrounds her were to make of her 
senses, tense and burnt by fever, the natural mold 
into which life was poured that it might be cast into 
well-characterised and clear images. TVe must re¬ 
member that Tuscany, when it ^led itself Etruria, 
bad already played a role in history aoaJofous to this 
one. Many of the Etruscan painters have the bizarre 
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elc^ADce wkict will cliar4ct«ri2e tbe art of the Tuacana 
two thousand years later. 

Italy received the Gothic from France, at tbe dawn 
of tbe muoicipal life of Her notlhera cities. She did 
not understand it. The forest of the cathedral was not 
made for her la their aOeot sbadowe the iimneiue 
naves enin^uished the fever oi her spirit. France is a 
coimtiy united by and rivers. Italy is a coun* 

try divided by mountains. From ^ north to the 
south her cities of bronae menece one another from the 
tops of high hills separated by sudden ravine*. The 
Italy of the Middle Ages could not have a religious 
architecture, because reU^ous architecture, at that 
moment, received ils grandeur from the social desires 
which created it and because, the soil being too cut up 
and the sky too clement to make men feel tbe oeces* 
sity for aiding men, Italy bad greater need for passion 
and intelligenoe, tbe rnst/uments of the individual, 
than for instinct and faith, the instnimcoU of the 
race. We must face the fart that, save for the Roman- 
est^e churches of the earliest period, with their pride, 
their warbke power, and their facade with its patina of 
gold, the Italian cathedrals are ugly. To be sure, they 
borrow a singular charm from the hard and lusty cities 
which mount tumultuously like an army rushing to tbe 
attack of the campanile that stands sa straight as a 
miLSt in a hurricaoe. It is a bewitching, perverse charm 
aad one from which we cannot tear ourselve* without 
maidag an effort to dooiinste its superficial sensations. 
But whea the Gothic appears, the cathedrals are over¬ 
loaded with deccratlou and become mannered and 
grandiloquent. Tbe Romans bad made the same error 
in the old days when they emerged from their utilitarian 
architecture to erect temple* to politick parvenus. 
The Italians did not see that the use oi ornament is to 
define the indispensable o^ans of the architectural 
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bo<iy by meking Ui«cn more slender or lighter- 
heavier or broader and that this mtist be done by ac- 
centioi; directly alon^ the linea of theii fuocUon. ^lien 
ornament e:reocxla this role it becomes a souKe of ugli* 
oess. It caasks the bone atrvicture of the building whose 
cbanoteristic projectioos are the only ihio^ that can 
justify it. There ia no monumental ajchJtecture with¬ 
out social cohesion. Here the bones cooe throu gh tbc 
skin, there the garments bang loosely. All the arebi* 
lecture of the Italian Renajasaore, all the architecture 
of Sur^w since that period luts been engulfed in a mis- 
understuding of this fundamental principle. And the 
ousunderstood art of omanent of thirteenth-century 
France avenged Gothic arcKitectura by invading a 
school which had no other reason for eustcnce than 
that of combating its own magnificent precepts. 

The municipal palaces were created for precise needs 
and defined the violent and free personal!^ of the city; 
tbe private palaces defined the whole isolated a^ 
devouring personality of the lord who lived in them and 
who brought into the ciUes. ehere Italy concenters, 
the feudal world which had been driven from the 
countryside. And it is in these palaces that tbe Italian 
architect again finds himself, as the Roman architect 
found himself when his problem was to open roads, to 
build circuses, theimw, and aqueducts. Here he is at 
home, and be affirms tbe fact. Immediately be becomes 
streng, sober, precise, and definitive. One receives the 
impresrien that the great pavement on which people 
walk and whic^ is re^ened by their blood on days of 
rebeilion, bas been set up straight toward the sky, 
perpendicular with the street. The fierce palaces fel* 
low one another, almost aoHd bke blocks, without any 
other ornament than the brass fists that stick out ^ 
the walls as hitching posts for the horses. As the palaces 
start up from the soil their line is a little obliique, it 
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beodi b4ekwitf<l, like tbe spine of « bowman. 
up it becoiM vertical. At the Tup it leant fonvartl. 
like the square shoulJers whose mailed amu are about 
to tend down lead and iron. Thus the whole facade 
ia coaeave, impossible to acale. Aod two hermetical 
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walls on each tide nf tlie street drfj' and menace each 
other, with the siniater melody of stone that liaa been 
set in place with a certainty of its practical function, 
even as a Kcomcuical theorem Is inscribed in the lofical 
functionlnff of the brain. Theee crenelated cubes 
dominatod by a scjuare tower, these perfectly bare 
walls pierced by pairs of narrow windows between 
which staods a col^nctte aa stiff as an iron bar, and 
theae profiles at bard as axes rise from the paved lanea 
of Siena. Peruftia, Volterra, tlormce. and Mantua 
and never seem more than half open. When Um stand* 
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srd bev^n uofurt tbe b*Aner ol tbe uiuom io the 
public «]u&re. the |4t<« of bronw are dosed B^ainst the 
iusumctioo o( the people. Civil war contiQues, Let 
there be two differeot plumes on men’s hooils» !et a 
Slaoce be given or a gesture made end the dagger 
leaps from its eheatb. The tocsin sounds, men arc 
ambushed at the cross streets, pursued under the 
vaults and murdered In the churches while the fortified 
bouses pour down boiling oil sad pitch upon the 
tumult. There is Italy, siU nowhere else. When the 
illustnous Brunelleschi, right lo the fifteenth century, 
built the Pitti Palace, piling two bare floors on alipost 
unhewn blocks, when, after his journey to Rome, he 
broke with the disfigured architecture of the Prcocli 
to return to the posilive art of his ancestors and 
abandoned the unr^ lyrism of the reljgio\is architects 
of his counO; to set. on Ha eightfold riblHztg of stone, 
the dome which rises above the roofs of Flomnce with 
a sweep so powerful and SO firm, he was accomplishing 
a more radical revolutlou against the artists of the 
Italian Gothk than that which the men of tbe French 
Gothk bad accomplished, three centunee earlier, 
against the monks who built is the Romanesque style. 
He rendered to the genius of his race the h^age of 
rscognisiog that genius In himself. 

U] 

And so at the hour when northern France was lifting 
up. amid the tremendous vibiwUcn of the bells, sonor¬ 
ous poems of stone and glass that hover and sway over 
the ctiea, Italy was defining herself m the violent, 
straight-lined palacea by the quality i^b, much 
later, will ber Renaissance. Already, here is 

the Middle Ages, she was affirming the righta of the 
individual. The Romanesque architects of Italy often 
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flgued tbeir worb and all of Tuaeany knew Nkola 
PUano, the aoiJplor, wheo not one of Ou iuafe makers 
oI P^anoe had tbou^t to telJ hia name. The Scaji^re» 
erect on their war hewe» were already atampinx the 
duit. It was not pOMible lor popular Chrialianity to 
lake on the form 
In the Italian im- 
afinatioB which 
French MaaibiUiy 
hadgiveait. Only 
fpw individuale 
could, without be* 
log confumed by 
it, embody in iheir 
Lvee the poetry of 
exalted sentiment 
which marked the 
character of the 
ChiUtiaiuty of the 
people. 'Fbere is, 
indeed, acathedral 
in Italy. But all 
the crowd could 
do wa* to cheriali Ptau) Aae (viv i» st Ceaiuryj, 
an ardent deelre Vir^B. daiail. eoed. (IwweO 
for it. It did not 

let ita hand to the work. The body of the cathedral 
ii Francii of Aaaiii. Ita towere an Dante and Giotto. 

The foundation of the century ia violenc*. The 
feudal Church, liere. weighi down moit heavily than 
io other placee. The tiara and the miter are bought, 
when they are not taken by aieault. Through the 
fear of hell tW prieet obtaina obedience of the poor, 
among whom furieuj feeling obecum the acme of 
eocial duty, even an it do<B with the prieat bimeclf. 
Remember with what rage the torturea of the in- 
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ferno sm painted on the tsIU of the Caicpo Santo 
of PI»a. 

It was by a reacCioD that fffotkneas was born. It 
was as absolute as Ibe precedinf violence brcauae» 
like the latter, it set fire to minds whose passion refused 
to stop short of full surrender to their insatiable in* 
slioct. Francis of Assisi was transported by love as 
other men were by the frens^* of killing. If he lived 
under the rule of the men whose corruption and vio¬ 
lence had provoked his coming, it was because he felt 
in himself e genlieneas. an invincible power, capable of 
cleansing and re%iving the avrld. When be caused 
the human spirit to re-enter nature, from which primi¬ 
tive Christianity had tom it away, he rcetored to it the 
nurture of it* dignilv and airragtb. His pantheism 
protiwted against the ChrisllAn dualism which defines 
the discord between the soul and the flesh, and bnilaJTy 
cuts off access to the great bannonies. Dying, he 
repenird of having practiced asceticism, of hoving 
**oiTended his brotber the beniy." Tie profound and 
charming word! He was. in Italy, in tbs realm of 
aenlmumt. what Abelard bad ixen ip France and what 
Roger Bacon was to be in Rngl&od in the domain of 
reason. The whole of pngan burnanity, which he bound 
up with the spint of Christ, revived in his love for uni- 
venal life. And this love led him, where it had led 
the last thinkers of the pagan world, to the ioner 
negation of property, which is to say—to freedom. 

He did not preach moral sermons to tbe men of his 
time, to weary them without changing them. With a 
poetry so passionate that, while he spoke, he trembled, 
be laughed. he wept for joy, he told them that everything 
that was la blm spoke of love for what is on the earth. 
He never ceased loving. He fell asleep and awoke 
under the trees. He called the beasts to him. he sang, 
warbled, and whistled with them, be begged alms for 
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them, sod the beasto followed him. Ee uked couqmI 
of the crickets and they gave it to him. and he did not 


Giotto. Virf b aad Sei&t Aaoe. fNsee. 
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besiUle to follow it. He did not know theology, but 
he left prayer; 

PreM be b; L<e4 God. «itb eD bis weaturw. ead sepocialt? 
Mir broUicr tbe soa. vbo beo^s us day aad bhap us lb« 
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iiglrt; ftitisfac, «iidbe«laeein±ft v«TKM«ta^eo4tf. OL«rd, 
iMSigniSef lo ut tiw«. 

PrUMd Ik mf Lord (or oar liaUr Uw bm«. ud (e* tlv sUi«, 
Uk »I^ be ^ Kt cW aad levHy in beeven. 

Pniecd be Biy Iiord for our broibcr Uk odad^ sad for eb end 



Giotto. Tbe eoafeuion of Sant Piuoa. fmco. 
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chpudSi caJm ood oU weatbor, br wbkfa tfaou upboldat life io oil 
CTcatum. 

Praised be mj Lord (or our eister •oUr. »lin is very serviceable 
to us, aad bonble and preoous sad elcoiL 

Praised be ou L«rd for ow brother See. throu|b when tboo 
givesi us bgbl b tbe darliNSBi sail be ie bri^bt ud plMSut, ood 
very aifbty end strcof. 

Praised be oy Loed for Out oetber tbs earth, the which deth 
us. sad bnogeet foth divers fnijla sad 6ow«n ei assay 
celcea. ood pass. 

6n*-) 

Wheo b« di«d, lh« ciCioo of Umbria fought around 
hia coffin for the poesessioo of his bonos. Such Is the 
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uod«rsUndin£ o( tatii, Ko matUr Eveo tbis ngRin 
wu pusioa. And be left in tJio piety of the multi¬ 
tudes And in (be imuginAtion of the strong a mcmoTy 
so resplendent tbst it jlluminAted Itely until the end 



OtoTto. Datb df S*&it Ftuck 4eUjl, trceM. 
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of her evening. He restored to her the love of forms. 
And on UtAt love she lived for (our hundred yeAra. 

The greetest poet And the greetcst pAinter of Uie 
Middiv Ages drnnk from the well of bis o>en»ary. At 
one bound the tnwen sprAitg up from the nave. The 
one rough end thickly growing, shot Ui rough by fleineA^ 
full o( tbe sound of the organ and of ihuoder—is up* 
held by iron ribbing. The other is ealm, a ray rising 
(rom the world of the senses to follow in a straight 
course to tbe light of the spirit. Uanie end Giotto. 
The two faces cd the Middle Ages. Tbe Inferno aad 
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PfitaiiiM. Above aJI, ihe two Uc«< of Italy, loving aod 
viokoU M she is charming and savs^ in her luminous 
bays and in her banh rocks. It is the fim oi the great 
contrasts which we shall Sod up to the end of her 
heroic life, contrasts that are eQvel<^>ed in the same 
harmony of passion and of intelligencei Masaeeio and 



Giotto. The deseeot Iron the Crow, 4eU3, (rewe. 

Fra Angelico, Donatello and Gozsoli, Luca Signorelli 
and Gluriandajo, Michael Angelo and Raphael. The 
same heaven harkens to the voice of the prophet and 
to the song of the shepherd as their sound rises to ita 
sparkling spheres. 

Giotto is not a primitive, any more than Dante. He 
js the conclusion of a long effort. U he reveaied the 
language of fonns to those who came a hundred yearn 
after him, it ia aligfatly in the ^ which Pliidiaa 
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cu sUU rev«£l it to thou wbo love bin coough to 
refuse to follow hiui, Guido, Cimsbue, Duecio him* 
sdf, the z»ble Sieocee who recovered, through Bys&n- 
tine tredib'on, the reel soul of Greece aod for the first 
time truisleted the dresou of the Puslca into terras of 
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huonoity, bed not been able to force opeo the hieratic 
mold offered by the paioters of itoveima aod the mo* 
aaieists sect by Constaotinople. With Oiotto every* 
thiag invades the fortes at oacs' - m ovenent. life, ia- 
telligeoce, and the great architeetural esLo. Beetkuse 
be wBs almost the first one to arrive, the means he 
used veK limited, but with them be was able to trane* 
late a perfectly mature conoeptioo of the world and of 
life. His epoch permitted him to give oaly one eirpres- 
sioo to them, and be gave it, completely and con* 
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scioujiy, with the ficedom and the sobriety of the men 
who b ear withio them one of those decisive momecita 
that humanity sometimes expends severed centuriee in 
attaioin^. Be wis one of those after whom dissocia* 
tioQ and analysis must inevitably begin again. Renais' 
sanee Italy is separated from him by an abyse, and we 
shall have to wait until Raphael slKtchea and Rubens 
completes, for the modem spirit, the synthesis that 
Giotto for the mediseval spirit. 

He bad that genius for the symbol whidi medissval 
Christianity imposed on its poets ae. upon those who 
cultivate the eojl> Xatiue imposes the rhythm of her 
seasons. Since life for these poets symbolised the 
divine idea, they were unable to find thetr symbol 
save io the material of life which was paarionately 
loved and passionately studied for what it contains 
aud reveals. The symbol came to Giotto in the atti¬ 
tudes of men, in the humble movement of the beasts 
which graced or hc^oped about at the level of the soil, In 
the prodigious blue carpet that day spread across space, 
and in the innumerable fires that night revealed there. 
Although he bad within him only the potential forces 
accumidated by the unsatisfied needs of the nim who 
bad gone before him, although practically no one before 
his tune had observed the life of forma, be could see at 
once that ^ our desires, and ail our dreams, and all 
that is divine In us comes to us from oiir meeting with 
living forma, from the rough or charming places ■wiiH 
which we have lived, from the majeetio bodies which 
we have seen bowed with weeping or raised again by 
hope, from the bands that supplicate, or that open, or 
that part the long hair over faces attentive, dolorous, 
or grave. His sense of all this was so pure that the 
image of it all, which be has made to live on the walls 
of Assisi and of Padua, passes directly Into us lihe a 
process of life, without our having the lime to perceive 
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tliAt the thin^ before u* is neither sculpture. Is the 
ezAct eenee of the word, sioce the profiles end the 
groups, though diepoeed eeulpturallx, are projected oa 
e painted surftc^nor is it paiDting, since the role of 
the voluee, of the rtflectiousi end tbs pessegee is barely 
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luipected. Thb rudimentery form Is traveraed by e 
lightning flash of the lou! which irvataotly causeo It to 
cUnd erect. 

In luly he waa, tn himself, the iacamation of the 
Christiaoity of the people whieh, i& that period, 
covered with its thick tangled growth the field of sen* 
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of the Fre&eb crovdd- Like them, be couJd 
eesiy feel the meuiijig for ever^oe of the birth, tbe 
life, tnd the deftth of the Men vhom the poor had 
cauied to be deified that they night tbe better recog* 
niae themselves id Him; acd he toJd the story la that 
language both of the intellect tad the heart which his 
race and his sky slooe could dkute to him. In tbe 
ingenuousoess of his heart he (bund the loftiest drama 
of Qiao. And as he saw only tbe esseatial direction of 
the gestures of those who eoected that drama, be made 
them mote direct, more exact, and more true in order 
to bring its scenes before men who, after bis time, 
would need only to close their eyes to feel the drama 
living within them. 

It comes over us gently, ia calm aod iocessant waves. 
Like s leaf that has fallen oo the great waters of a 
river, we follow tbe movement of irresistible gentleneas 
which is within men and women and which causes them 
to prostrsle themselves around the dead hero that is in 
th^ hands as they support the bloodless head and the 
broken feet and arms; it spreads like a steady light 
over earth and heaven which become tranquil round 
about Him, Ko ooe before Giotto, not evea those who 
bad turned to woman to speak their farewell through 
her, DO ooe bad ever quite grasped her rc^e io the 
inner life of bumaoi^, do one bad ever seen her thus 
forever surrounded by passion, ceaselessly torn by 
maternity and by love, and crucified at all times. 
Never bad anyone said that sbe, the hviiig gods 

that we nail to the cross, has not the consolation of 
pride, that she allows herself to be tortured, and yet 
does not lose fmtb in her executioners, who are her sons 
and the fathers of ber sons, and that sbe asks of them 
nq other recompense than tbe right to suffer for them. 
Tbe world had not yet obeewed all that there is in a 
lace where tbe eyes are bellow under tbe agonised Iroea 
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of the brow, in ft thnt mU on two knotted haads» 
or io the grftture of two outitretnbed vmft. Thu work 
is the srefttoftt dramAtic poem in the hktory of punting. 
It is not to be described, it ie not to be explftijic'd, it is 
not to be evoked, it must be lived through. One must 
have seen, at Aasisi. how those burning harmoDice 
cause the shadows to tremble, one must have seen the 
heaps of murdered children, the mothers who die or 
supplicate or gase at the little limp bod; across their 
kneee. one must have seen the soldiers who look like 
butchers. And in Florence, one must have seen the 
fneods of Francis who bow over his death under the 
wave of sorrow of the last moments. At Padua, one 
must have seen the kseeluig women, those who opeo 
their arms and those whose clasped bands make a 
oadle for the divine corpse, and the Chrv>t among 
the hideous men wlio insult ITun. and the men who 
aufier and the ones who pray and the ones who love. 
And when one has seen this, it is like a strong and 
gentle wine that one beara away within him forever. 

Giotto had picked up the echo of French art in the 
illuminations in the bMks. and had certainly met. in 
Italy, masons and image makers from the banks of the 
Seine. Tlie son of the old sculptor of Pisa. Giovanni, 
iriio came but a short time before him, had touched bin 
by his Xativilies. full of animation and tenderness, 
where one sees the enchantment of the acton in the 
aceoe as they bear the cry of the child, as they see the 
beasts cropping the grass, and as they surprise life at 
its dawn with the charmed mother who bends over the 
cradle. Giovanni had left him speechless with his 
scenes of murder, his crucifixions, a^ his massacres of 
the innocents, dramas so burning and so full of move* 
ment that they seemed to fill the stone with their 
passion aod to hurl it io gusta of flame before the spec¬ 
tator. He had roused him to enthusiasm by the surely 
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of hi9 langutg^. u powerful and flexible as 4 ]oii|! «woTd 
that on« bend* double *&d that fluhea li^htnlnf u it 
spriftjts back. Through the SienMC painten^ he had 
got back to Raveona, where, before the aplender of ib« 
polychrome of the 
shining muujca, he 
had aiirmiied. be* 
yond Byaanlium, 
the calm of the 
Panalhenaic procea* 
aioiu that atill took 
their courte arouad 
the Parthenon. He 
bad area the archi¬ 
tecture of antiquity 
at Rome, at Naples, 
and at Asiat, where 
Caoftlliui, tbe 
paioter, brought to 
hjoi the tradition of 
tlie Rom&o moaai* 
ciata. Standing be¬ 
fore the freecoea of 
Cimabue, mat were 
atih freah. with their 
blue and the gold 
that reddened in tha 
glow of the torchea, 

he hatl worked in the darkneaa of the lower church 
where all the mystic akira liave accumulated in tha 
plaster their asurc, their twilights, and the atan of 
their nighti. Tbe line of tha meunlaina had called 
to him everywhere, likewise tbe bays and men. 
hold those flgurva that stand out, pure and with a 
single movemcQt, tlioee harpa and tboae violina that 
are played upon, ihoas pains that are waved, those 
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banjim tiut »rt boired, and thoM oobk groupj 
around the beds where there is a death or a birth. 
Soraething is quivering there that the Greeks did not 
know, a sadness in the mouths, a gentleness in the 
eyes, the confidence that mao for a moment had in 
tnao aod in the hope that suiTeriog might cease. Same« 
thing shines there that the Middk Agea of the Occident 
no longer knew, a rc'Schoing of forms in other forms, a 
harmony of movements that answer one another, a 
line which by its rhythmic undulation conneeu the 
torsos which bend over with others that are prostrate 
and stiU others that stand erect. 

I cannot, for my part, imagioe a man more intelli* 
g«ot than Ciotto. And I am sure that this intelligence 
is nothing else tLsa the progre&sive and logical reding 
of the most direct thought and of the most unstudied 
emotioB. When he bad seen how his friend died, and 
had seen his wife giving birth, or bis child sufferiog, be 
knew the spontaneous organisation among the atti* 
Cudes of those who weep or those who act in and about 
the drama, all of them having the drama itself as the 
3^ center of attraction. Without effort, as it seems, 
and to express this drama and the circumstances of it 
directly and naturally, the living masses obey the 
secret laws that have preyed over the harmony of the 
groups since the b^ioning of time. It is because each 
One of the beings who takes part therein acts according 
to the character of hU sentiment which he contributea 
to the more general character of the rasembl^-the 
artistic, or if you will, metaphysical cbaracter that 
reproduces the mysterious eurhythmy of the worlds 
with an instinctive, muskal, and yet close fidelity. 
Beaide the old Florentine master. Raphael seems to 
have perceived the mere externals of action, Michael 
Angelo gives the impression of a desperate <^ort toward 
that perfect equilibrium which, io Giotto, is an cssen* 
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tid function; Bubens wems to foree into theatried 
attitudes the iimer movemeot Cbtt amn^H and dis¬ 
tributes; and Rembrandt, at times, seems to be seeking 
e£r<*cC£. The order that all of them feverishly pursue 
in the sudden btuitjaus, the tempests, the revolts, or 
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the Sustained teoaion of the spirit enters into Giotto 
with the emotion itself, and he acquires an architec¬ 
tural and plastic character through the hannoDious 
meeting of the mind and the heart. And, considered 
in this way, the "compoation” of Oiotto is perhaps 
the greatest miracle in the history of painting, t say 
^‘ffiiraele,” because a miracle is the spontaneous 
realUatioii in actioQ of the desire that is m^ inacces* 
sibJe in the mind. These clasped bands, these fingers 
that ciuteh at the breast, these bodies kneeling or 
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arisiij or b&U*bowed or erect, tlue pro^freajve bulldieg 
up in ?tep» of buman forms, ell the outer attributes of 
the deepeir. of the supplicatioB. of the edontioiu and 
of tbe prayer bake up this pathetie work enter 
like a flood into ibe unity of thought to demonstrate 
the «ril-d(£ned accord of our moral requirements with 
our esthetic needs. A powerful and contaf ious melody 
runs through and sways aH the violent actions. , , . 
This poet of sorrow possessed the joy that belongs to the 
epoebs of life in whkh everything reaches a elimao: and 
nriirx 4Qd agrees in all sunds. so that it otay one day 
comfort those who will seek tbe traces of these minds, 
wbaterer the faHh and the life of the seekers, whatever 
the cause of their suffering and the form of their hope. 
It was not Giotto who brought about the unity of his 
work: it was the unity of the time that created him. 
And Uni^, which b a hymn, raises us above t?are, 
Giotto does not weep over the Christ or over woman, 
nor do we, as we look at hjs work. With Giotto we 
are in the prosenee of an uospeakidile gentleness, an 
unspeakable hope. He understands, he t^ds over, he 
reaches out a strong hand, he lifts up the man who 
has fallen, and, to sustain him and carry him aJong, he 
intoMs a magnificent chant; his great severe line 
undulate, rises, descends and reascends, like a voice. 

Profoundly Italian though his idealistic, dramatic, 
and decorative genius, and containing, aJtbou^ he 
epitofDJsed only a single moment of Italy, tbe whole 
Italy that was to come, even fallen Italy, the universal 
quality of humanity that Giotto possessed brings him 
into communion with all the heroes of painting, through 
the piety with which be welcomed life, through the 
pa ssi o n a te feeling he had for the burdens that it laid 
upon him. and through the divine derire that caused 
him to transfigure the world and support the celeerial 
blue of the half-opened paradise on the grave human 
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ACOcotA of Um mjfl, t>t« g7««RS» and th« bkoka. . . . 
Ilia bop« never row bi^er tbui hi» courage ae a man. 
On Ihe da}' when he re>aaMznbied» around tlie crucified 
antfide half einerguf from beaveo on their win|« 



Praa (zTT CeatOfy). TIm Uiua^b of datfc, (nwo. 
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made up of raya of lighti he recovered the supreme 
aymboh that /fiachylue had Imagined, to fortify ouf 
courage when he aaw in flight around Prometheus the 
awarn of the Occanidee. 


rv 

In itaeU. then, this work is a social monument wherein 
radiant paioting groups sculptural volumes in an archi* 
taetural rhythm. When the man had disappeared, it 
emmbied rapidly. Thow wlio came after him could 
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do ao moK up the debria for the building 

of isolated edifices which, iu the anarch)' of the ceatury, 
were o^y provisional sanetuaries. frail and exposed to 


ScBNA (xjT Ceolur;). Vis {joQuue. 

all stomia. Tbe da^uieted and dimoited soul of Italy 
could no longer find in them more a shadow of 
the beroic oertitode wherein the great spirits of lha 
Middle Agea had iioagined her hope. Zt was after 
Giotto that the veritaUe primitives appeared, but 
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piiisitiv«8 who bul |»t the impure—the esJ of 

•a epoeb. That dull dawn that illumined from within 
the great serioiu facn e( die virgins of Cimabue, with 
their great eyea to whoee depths we can never look, 
any more than we can those of the figures painted on 
the sarcophagi of Egypt, on the cupolas of Conitanti* 
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nople, and on the walls of Pompeii, that naseent force 
that was beginning to sculpture the flat skulls of the 
Byaantine ulols, to bft up, In confused animation, the 
choir of the saved, to the accompanying tones of tlM 
harps of heaven, all of that obacure flame of life which, 
in the flash of the mind that we call Giotto, auddesly 
revealed Stan to himself, sank to earth together at the 
same tine, and its light dlolnlahed till nothing was 
loft but a few bMitaliag gleams that went out in smoke. 
As the Italian artists could not recreate the magnificent 
equilibriuD of aoul which had covered the wails of 
Aaaisi tad Padua with those austere lines through 
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vbicH tbe of the universe iascribed iteelf for 

a moment, tad u they st* only t^*o divb« works 
behind them, they thde refuge in the 

mote despsiring oiie» the only one, indeed, tbst gsvo 
them Che liberty to speok as they pleased. Giotto 


Pcceie. Tb« mincuJetu ^»ugbi «r Sah«. 
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b«ng inaccessible to them, the Dantesque Qxle opens 
at the moment vbeo the plague in Tuscany justified 
the visions of the poet. In Florence, Orcagna, tba 
mao of severe imagioatios, the painter who shows 
us visages ennobled by mediUtioo or contracted by 
grief, saw aD about him the gathering of crowds who 
raised their eyes to heaven and who bowed their 
great forms in prayer. Taddeo Gaddi, in the gentleness 
of his despair, n&iled the Christ on all the w^ls. The 
Spanish chapel wsa covered with painting over whose 
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htvtMy puMd • wind of terror, where the cripple 
and the eick man cr^t out of their Wei* to rtrttcli 
forth their hands. At Pisa, abandoned to (he terrible 
l>omlnkana in Its political deeadr))ce» it was now ont/ 
the wall* ol the ctstetery ilnvi were decmted. and then 
with rotliog corpsea, wlt]\ woriiM, with demune and 



Pisrao [oRMarn. The 6r*eml tren the Crosa fiwo. 
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tortures we witness a veritable furor of remorse.. . . 
Slrna obstinately allowed hrnadf to sink deeper and 
deeper into a sickly resolve to die witliout a jttruffgle. 

Of all tho Itallao cities she had always been the 
most violent, the one that had known the creatrst 
sufferinf in civil war and had been most frequently 
devastated by the mlliUry conflicts of the north and 
south, between which she waa caufht. She reUlned 
the hardness of the age of Iron in Italy. Her artists 
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saw Giottd, but t«ucb»d him no dttpa tboA his skin, 
and allowed hin to peoe^sto do deeper than theln. 
Duccio played tbe role amoo^ tbe pamters of 
Siena as (^otto did among the Florentines. They 
were of the a^, but doubtless they laiew little 
of each other. Id any case, far more than Giotto, he 



Asoaoow LoBiMttrD. Pi^ sad toe FruascM*. 
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remains engulfed in the Byzantium which, be it said, 
he aaimatea with an expresaveneas of great power 
and charm. He has, to the highest degree, the gilt of 
giving life and movement to his crowds. They are 
active and busy, without great actions, but with a 
movement in the ensemble that clearly reveals tbe 
meaning of the seene at our first glance. He has but 
the alightest intuition of that sublime "composition” 
which, with the great Floreotine, is no other ^>iar> a 
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p^rfvct biJfincc bctw«n\ the moraj elemect muI the 
descriptive element. But he goes struxhl to bit goal 
of relaUnf tbe emotion arouaed in bln by tbe Ufe nnd 
death of the Iord» and he expreaace hia ideas in living 
forms; hit speech is marked by nobility* tenderness, 
verve, and archness, even when he is impsasloned* and 



Awuooio LouMScen. IsiMiMapo, rnset {Amitmu. 5u*«.) 

in these eiualitiss he has icareely a superior throughout 
the whole of Itsdiao painting* save Giotto himself. 
His immediate luecessort, Barna, for example, make a 
inclodrsmatk travesty* though an ardent and highly 
colored one* of this power for paasioa wluch wouUI 
Mxiffiee to defloe, outside of the genius of Olottp* the 
genius of Italy itself. All her heroes have possessed 
tKia dramatic souh and for 6ve centuries all her false 
artists have sbamelBssly used it to calumniate* before 
the eyes of men. the ideal that the has poured forth so 
generously. Bams and Spioello Aretico dis&gure the 
as 
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d»atK .struck of the Middle of the Latia world. 
4« tbe Bologotse school was laler on to disfi^^UM the 
death elfu gg le of the Latin Renaissance by turoin^ 
into theatncaJ declamatioii the spirilual realities that 
had been wrested from the uiUcdowb by ^£asaccio, Da 
Vittci, Michael Aogolo. Raphael) and Titian. 

And yet in this retrograde city which, amid the die* 
order and the aoziety of all minds, was possessed by 
the desire to protect its gods voder its armor, the slow 
fading of the last dower of the Gothic had a penetrating 
perfume. We meet with something here that has a 
certain reseotblance to the end of Freo^ architecture. 
. . It is like the dying poetry of the stained glass with 
which a wck people irritates its fever, after the living 
poetry that had resounded in stone and bronse with the 
voices of strong men. Sieoa goes to her death io the 
burning shadow of the marble cathedral whose black 
and white campanile mounts from the rock under the 
pidless sky. Sbe sinks in the mystic fervor of the pure 
blues and the golds brought to her paiotere by the 
Byaaotioc mosaicists. Simone Martini withdraws bis 
gase from the military cavalcades and the high cren¬ 
elated towers that arise and threaten one another 
over the wave of the roofs, only that be may listen the 
better to the vibrating of the celestial harps in the 
space that no eye can penetrate, but from which comes 
the wind that sways the lilies he paints. With hiw\ all 
the walls of the palaces and the churches tremble with 
profound voices, as if the pale virgios who cover them 
from top to boUopr and who, amid the gold and the 
palms, raising the great oblique eyes in their long 
pure faces, were together making audible, in the poig¬ 
nant accents of chanted suffering and gentleness, the 
noble protest of the consoling legends against the 
noble ^ort of the time. In the be^ of the fifteenth 
century, when round them a renewed ideal is tor- 
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mentin; TuscAoy, Ilartoio di Fradi^ Smio di PietrQ» 
tad Lor«ou dj Pietra ak bUI] pbAtinAkly to 

dislADt volc«B which for tke other Iteljana are loBt in 
Aileoce. Only Ambrofio Lorcnx<tli» the puwerfuJ 
decorator whoee freacoe* wng. vilimte. wtep. and be* 
come calm again and awdl hke Uie tone of Ibo cboir 



&DnaB Snooi (end of iri* Coitury). CniriAnea. fneco. 
deuil. (Sekaee.) 


of violonceile»» only Ambrogio hoa heani the eonfueed 
murmur that riaea from the alreeti and tl)e eountrj'nde 
an«l from the little hlDa covered with vineyi'cla and 
pine treee^tJie murmur that announew o new awaken* 
iagi and at the aame time hia brother Pietro imprinta 
a new unity upon the plaalic aplendor that he diacoven 
in the drama of the Croaa. A marveloua animation 
pcoplea hla auguat landMapea* where the labora of the 
Imabandmen and acenea of war cover the eerried biUa 
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aod cat lato the hollo* vaUeya. It ia a vast pcera. epic 
and intimate, teeming «itb ittaginatiou, as if a votld 
foreseen iseTc femeoUn; ia the furrovs of the plov. 
io the seed, and in harveata. And theo, more pro* 
foundJy than any ooe of the Florentines of hU time, 
Arobw^gio scruUaiMe and characterises faces. His 



S«xo SI FiBBO or SASsenA. 
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Ilteat eSgics, as firm and pure as the portraits of the 
Cbioeee, seem pavea in the waU, seem outlined aad 
cemented with stone. Slowly end powerfully their 
eyes awaken and look out from the hard faces, they do 
not move, but are terrible in their severity, thrir coo* 
centratioD, aod tbdr sllenee, Thdt dtawieg is so 
concise and so completely a result of the will of the 
artist, the cspreasive liueo and curves an so doselv 
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linked th&t we (dteAdy behold a 6nt And Almost com¬ 
plete reeJiAAtioo of the desire to determine by geo- 
roetrical meeas the Isast abstrsct chAracterisLlcA of 
liio when it moves ua most; And Uter on, it will be in 
an Aft coDctiyed is this manner that we shell find the 
meeting piece of the heroee of the following century, 
PaoIo T^ccello, Andree del CaetAgne, Kero delle Fraa> 
eesco. Luca SigooreUi. Rut even w, Amhrogio, afmeet 
AS truly aa his brother Pietro, rnnains a men of tbe 
Middio Agee in tho strength of his morol philosophy— 
Already quite sbAined, it is true, and too voluntary, 
through his uncompromising Aod precise sense of the 
just Aod the unjust cipreeied in the brnutlful dark 
honnoniek red end hloclk in which there resounds, with 
t painful sharpness, the supreme appeal of the past. 
SieoA dies of her desire to mainluin, in the face of new 
needs, tlie wom*out priodple that lied caused her to 
live. While she Is shutlisg herself up in her narrow 
independence, Kloreoce abeorUs Tuscany, and subjects 
it to her spirit. 
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AUTHOR'S KOTE 


Tee cnUcism wu made, wben th« first editioa of due 
work vaa pubUdied, that it was illustrated with'‘deUils 
taken from die works of the masten rather with 
the works themselves. This criticism would be ] uatified 
^^ach work fonnio^ aa ensemble from which. In prin¬ 
ciple, nothing should be cut away—if, io the case of 
cert^ pictures, the reduction to the alae of a page did 
not deprive the character of the work of its whole appeal 
to the senses. Have not books been published wherrin 
the ‘'Marriage at Cana’* was reduced to the rise of the 
half of a visitiBg card? And besides, is it not already 
admitted that one may detach a statue from the porch 
of a cathedral b order to illustrate a book with id and 
that the reproduction cf the apse of that cathedral may 
give a more correct Idea of its character than an iUua- 
tmtioD, too greatly reduced in aiae, of the cathedral it¬ 
self? There is no question, in such a book as 1 bare 
intended this to b^ of dcscribiag the pictures by the 
masters under coaslderatioa; the problem is one of 
expr^sing the s^rit of the ensemble of their work. 1 
do not comment upon the picture through the tert; I 
justify the test through the picture or through a frag¬ 
ment of the picture. 
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INTRODUCTION 


W K ltv«d for twQ or three ceoturies with 4 feding 
that the Italian Renaiasancebrc^ughtusbach, for 
our consolatioo, into the loat path of ancient art, 
aad that before the Renaisaanoe aad outaide of it there 
waa ootluttg but barbariam and confunoa. When our 
need to love then caused us to regard passionately* the 
work left by the artists who, in the last days of the 
Middle Ages> preceded the Italian dawn, we ausunde> 
stood Aod slaodered Italy, ^'e reproached her for 
the ioflueocethat she nerciaed upon the peoples of the 
Occident; we refused to see that these peoples, after the 
temporary exhaustion of their spiritual resources^ had 
to submit to the couunon law and demand of newer 
elements that which would fertilise tbdr mind. V»> are 
so made that it is very difficult for us to place oureelves 
outside of history in order to coTwder it from afar, and 
so, too easily, we attribute a definitive value to the feet* 

t( 
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In^ ivhlcb ouf pMMDt (i«sir«» dkUte td Th« ne«d 
lur tbe ftbMlut«, io Tvbich Ik our suffering aod our 
stroe^ and our glory, a alio Minetliln| tbat «ro refuao 
to r«cogiuM is men who took a differoot path from our 
own in order to ealiify that need. 

When men have invoked the epirit of thor own race 
In order to condemn the induenee of ItaJy bccouee of 
Um erron Into which ehe !ed iioiutere unworthy to 
uumUate her teaching, it waj in reality Michael Aogdo 
or Titian who wa« being accuaed of belonging to hie own 
race and of not having been bom in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury in northern Europe. If we Iwtened to the Italian 
heroee, it wu because they camo at the hour when our 
instinct required them. The sprit of the north and of 
the Occident hod flowed back upon the Italy of the 
Middle Agee, menacag her individuality and at the 
some time introducing into her the elenents that were 
indispensable for her resurrection. It was neceasary 
that the energy of Italy should assume an ^)p«arance 
of iosutTvciion in order to reject everything that she 
did not recognise as human and constant in those 
elements which she received from abroad, and in order 
that she might give back to the north the impetus which 
die bad received frare ths north, at the hour when ths 
latter should call for her aid. If the imprint which she 
left upon the north wsa a deep one. if it still remains. 
It is tbnt the groat effort put forth in the Middle Ages 
by the peoples across the Alps and the Rhine bad elmost 
oihaustsd then. And It U also that Italy brought to 
the world an instrument of Inveetlgation that had Jain 
forgotten for twelve centuries and to which our frag¬ 
ment of humanity had still to resort In order not to 
succumb. IVitb its last brtath. the social rbythn, which 
had found Its realisation in the Oeddental Commune 
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4D(i which hsd expressed itseJf with such a coherent 
and smonytDOus force through the Cslhpclral and the 
KfbeluDgea lied, wu now demanding of the individual 
that he arise from the midat of the crowds to subject 
the work of the crowda to hia critinani, and to discover 
is them, in himeelf, and in the eatemal universe t?te 
materials of a new rhythm in which the crowds might 
one day define themselves, recognise themselves, and 
find again, for a eentury or for an hoxir, the sense of 
collective action. 

The invention of printing did not, as Victor Hugo 
said, kill the architecture of the ogive. At most it 
hastened its death slightly. When Outenberg invented 
the press. Masaccio and the van Eyeks bad for ten or 
fifteen years been pointing out to the painters their new 
path, and in France all the churches which were being 
built were so strained in their effect that the architec¬ 
tural elements were rushing to dissociation. Nicolas 
Froment, Jehac Foucquet, and Rnguerrsod Cbaronton 
were beginning to paint. The invention of printing was 
due to the same causes as was the decadence of the art 
that built the edifices in which the whole crowd had a 
share. The decomposition of architectural unity cor¬ 
responded with the woric of analysis which was begia* 
ning to divide the social body, and the Liberation of the 
arts and sciences and the irresistible and sudden rise of 
sculpture, painting, music, literature, • and printing 
announced the substitulioD of individual research for 
the great spontaneous creation in which the newly 
aroused and magnificent energy of the peoples bad for 
two or three hundred years been summariziog their 
needs. 

Wbat drew our attention toward Italy for so long a 
time, what made us misunderstand the work of individ' 

tiii 
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utliution which was on at the eanae lime m 
ftance, in Germany, la Flandcrt, b England, and b 
^lain, that thie work in the north aad io the weet 
wae performed without a halt, because the aUtue 
descended iron the niche and the painting from the 
at^ned-glass window without the artiafe ceaaing to 
look at the abandoned temple, even whUe he meve«I 
away from it. In Italy, oa the contrary, the indlvIduaU* 
sation of the creative energies found admirable toola 
ready to hand for llie work of aelf*fMertiOB. A nd there 
were men (or the taak, those who for two centuries had 
been prepared by dvil war and by the violence of theJr 
pAMieai, oven as they had been prep^'^d aeareh 

(or their pcreonal law by the character of the soil which 
had been forming them wici the begianing of their 
history. AU the proplea of Europe gave way before 
Itai/a invwitlgxUoB or adopted it, for the reason that 
Italy uivlerlook her invMtigaUon with a mind freer an<l 
Bore mature than theirs. I( they did not dwaye under* 
stand the conclusions that were reached, it ia not Italy 
that should be held responsible. Moreover, we are 
young, and we itill look to the future. What she gave 
ua of life will live again when we live agaia. 

This more or less gradual or mere or lesa brutal pas* 
sage from ccllenivc expression to individual exprrsMon 
was not new. History is Uk» a heart that beats—like a 
flat that opens and cloeee. At certain hours, popular 
energy, having reached its summit and requiring full 
freedom of action, demands momentary concentration 
into a vast symphonic rasemble of all the moral, reli* 
gioue, and sodal Ideas which, behre that time, had 
been scattered among a few minds that were ibaad of 
their time. This Is the prodigious moment when the 
certitude of living In the absolute and of fixing It b our 
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BQuIs pr^uc«s a 6iub of lightouif uiid the e^acie of 
datkiMss, aad it ii this that lilts up a irhoie p«opl« to 
tbe unknown god dwalling within it, wfaUe it remuM 
dl unconscious of what has occuntd. This is the won- 
derhil moEQsct when the individual effaces himself, 
when aJl the membeni of a crowd react at the time 
to external forces, when great buildings spnog forth 
from the earth, willed by all, built by all, and subordi¬ 
nating to their social funetjon all the isolated expree- 
siona through whi^ men only a day before were seeking 
to define themsdvee separately. Egypt, in its ensemble, 
reached this hour several times in the course of its long 
life and was able to prolong the hour more than any 
other people because it was Egypt that ^ened history 
aad because she proceeded slowly b almost absolute 
isolation; but even so there were centones of doubt and 
be^tation at laterrals, and of analysis that is obscure 
to us beeakise we are too far away to comprehend it 
perfectly. Chaldea undoubtedly knew tbU hour, India 
_nearer to ua—lived through it in her fri^tful intoxi¬ 
cation. It was tbe freoaied asd ecstatic dream of Islam. 
China ^ed to prolong it within herself for three thoU' 
SMd years. Greece swept rapidly through her hour and 
left her b'ace of fire across history. Tbe earUest Doric 
temple reveal the rapid rise toward this summit of 
domination which was reached by the anonymous 
sculptor of Olympia and by ^Cachylus at the s^e time, 
while Fhidias began to lean toward Its other slope. 

But the anonymous sculptor of Olympia and Phidias 
were already powerfully characterised Individuals. 
Amid tbe procession of the people marching toward the 
Parthenon, the voice of ^Ea^lus, one of the most pious 
voicea, was beard above the others, and In his br^ he 
bore Prometheus, who was to attempt to ravish the 
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ftuot from the «lt4r. Since Uie begiiuuos of 
never bud tfae individual ao strongly claimed the right 
to place bis thought at the service of men who did not 
uodentand him. By my of tbeae impUcfthle sueces* 
rioDS of analysm and syntheses' which the evolution of 
the miod Imposea upon us lihe voyages through bell 
and sojouios in Paradise, we achieve partial synthesse 
and partial analyses which correspond to mofrtsotary 
triumphs of claasce or of tsndeaciss ia the social 
organism. The Greek syntheala, which doubtlees 
attained Its ftrongeet expreasIcQ at some time between 
the poeras of Homer and the Medean wars, was a short 
stage la the coune of the long analysis which separated 
the decUne ef the old Oriental civiljsations from tlie 
obucure b^nnings ef the modem dvUisations. But It 
was the dedsivc stage which determined the future. 

In any case, the philosophic and Mthetic activity lu 
which it culminated seemed forever to disaoclAte the 
elenieoU of huraaa energy. asKl when it had Introduced 
into the world the terribir fermeota of reason and liberty* 
the world seemed condcizmed pever to recover the pro* 
found harmony b which all men meet and b which the 
social rhythm suSmerges all the individual rhythms. It 
if true tliut painting has revealed to us aliDcet nothing 
of what the soul of tfae ancients confided to it as it 
wandered b search of itaslfi and yet painting is par 
sxotUfM tlie plastic instrument of Uie individual, 
through Its infiniU suppleness, its obedience to every 
change of direction, to every leap, to every flash of 
light, to every shadow of the ouod as well as through 
its faculty for binding together the moat complex rela- 
tloQshipe. Sculpture is still a social art which baa to 
produce b apace a block closed on all sidss--it must 
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therefore respond to clearlj construeted philosophje 
ideeSr and when it was tom from the temple, it could 
not do otbenrUe than betray to us the disquietude, the 
doubt, the disjMmton and irreuedieUe disorder of the 
soci a l body itself: it coidd not fall to let as foresee 
the coffungof a new wotid, emn though it did out indi¬ 
cate to us the true direction of that world. Be that as 
it may, the Hellenic analysis so disintegrated the old 
world that it seemed to b« golog down forever, and it 
had to appeal first to the Jews and then to the bar¬ 
barians in ordCT that, id a new territory, it might once 
more lay the foundation for a social rhy’thm. which did 
not cuimiflato until seventeen centuries after the tame 
of the Parthenon<^with the Commune of the Occident, 
the French cathedral, the popular poems of Germany, 
and the market of the Flenungs. 

The Renaissance owes its name to the fact that it 
expressed an hour of our history analogous to that one 
of which Euripides and Praxiteles lived the first and 
most decisive moments. Only, we are better able to 
grasp the plastic manifestations of it. There remaias to 
us something else than the ^ssolving and sac^ thought 
of the philosophers who affirmed its character—Rabe^ 
lais, Montaigne, and Erasmus, in whom Socrates and 
his (Usciples would not Have recognised themselves, but 
who, in the reverse sense, and ui their relation with the 
medisevaJ world, played the r^e that Soemtes and hes 
disciples had played respecting the andent world. 
There remains to us something else than the anarchic 
architecture to which it gave rise in Italy. It has left 
us painting, an individual work. It is true, but objective, 
even so, and one that could not endure except that it 
express a living continuity In the brain of the artist, 
and DO longer, 15:e the arts that precede It, in the 
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4non}inou8 isslinct of 6 collecUvi^. It is especially 
thsQUfh paiDtiog that we koow why the Reoausa&ce 
WM Decnsary to us aad why we love It. We know why 
we shell not ceoee to be grateful to the great indlviduale 
who gathend up ieto their eoul the soul of the crowds 
that bad disappeared, la order to transoiit their hopes 
to the crowds that were to come. For it ia they who 
pass oo the torch. It is they who ere the bond of union 
between the general needs that mea no lortger feel and 
the general needs that they will feel again one day— 
between the organism of yesterday and the orgnnisen 
of to*inorrow. Hiey art is themselvee a erowd, and the 
continuity of iantiment that bound man to men found 
its refuge in their hearts. The Michael Angelo of the 
Sistine, Itubeos, Rembrandt, and Velasques are, more 
clearly than tlie writers, the soentistsi or the philoso* 
pbore, tho individual symphonies which, in critical 
periods, collected the elements of the paoplo’s symphony 
that, for the mereent, bad been scottcred to all the 
winds of sensation and tho mind. One ran love them 
with a love equal to that which one feels for the aben* 
doned temple. Between a cathodral window and a 
picture by Titian there ii the distance that separate 
an admirable voice in the most beautiful popular choii 
from a syapbony by Beethoven. 

It is this that givee to those who arise here and there, 
to hold up the columns of the temfJe with their titanic 
effort, tbs appearance of being In radical opposition to 
their sutroundingB. IVy seen DI adapted to the 
society in which they ore because they have withio 
theiD tbe grand rhythm—invisible to the Uiod multi' 
tude s of tbe adaptations to come. They broke dead 
rhythms to create new rhythms. They ore the more 
solitary the higher they rise and tbe more complex, 
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udIvom], pmnftDcDt, &iid profoujid. an the elcmente 
q{ life that are brou|iht i&te activity by the aymphooiea 
wUdi they hear in the silence o( their hearta. 

But aiaoe a soeia] ayctheau la the secret goal of their 
effort, since men are joyful when their pu^>oae la 
realised, vnee peasinusnt occun only io the rare minds 
that suffer through their looelincaa, and since opUnusni 
is the fruit of communien among men, horr b it that 
teben this divine cooimunion has been achieved, bow 
is it, 1 repeat, that men cannot safeguard it? The 
reason is that no society could resist the general stag* 
natioQ which the caaintenance of this communjon would 
bring about. The reason is that life is nothing else but 
effort. And the balance of the elements that compose 
it is never a static realisation, but always a tendency; 
or at least, the instant in which the balance U effected 
is too imperceptible for us to be able to arrest it other* 
wise than through the works which spring forth at that 
moment from our hearts. 

This dynamic equilibrium, ever destroyed, ever re¬ 
stored, which it is impoauble to maintain but which 
engenders a hope that we cannot stifle, this repose 
which we pursue with the desire of attaining it and with 
the presentiment that we shall lose ft immediately, 
could not be prolonged unless the social organs adapt 
themselves In a spontaneo^lS, dose, and yet mobile 
manner to economic nnd moral conditions whose evdu* 
lien never ceases. But very soon there cornea a moment 
when the appearance of new peopJes ud new methods, 
of unforeseen discoveries, and ^ currents of external 
ideas disturbs the balance of the scales, when one of 
the organs tends to grow at the expense of the other, 
whta the narrow egolsin of one daas, of one casts, or 
of some particular group of individuals gains possession 

U 
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of tbc wotV of tke otben for Iti ovo profit, and ftrouM«, 
amoo^ those others, isoUted forces vhicb vUl sprout 
little by UtUe u) miiicb sdeptcd to the search for the 
law of 4 new equUibriuin. The unequsJ dlstnbutioR 
of wealth, the ae^s that it develops, and the froupiop 
of interests that it necsasarily creates have douLtlcas 
been, up to the p na eat. the most visibly active factor 
of the social dissociations which we observe in history. 
At the same time, throufh the aristocracies of culture 
which it helped to form, it was preparing the ground 
for the future aasodaUoDs of the very elenenta that It 
separated one from another. It has always Wn 
b^oved that luxury exercised a favorable influence on 
tba development of art. In reality, the relationship 
whld) eertainly exists between luxury and art has given 
to wealth the advanUgs of a rdle that it has never poa* 
SMMd. The intellectual forces of a people are bom of 
the effort from which spring, with these forces, the 
wealth of individuals, and the power of radiation, uud 
oxpansloQ of the collectivity. At the hour when 
these forces become consdous of themselves, arehJ* 
tecture is dead and aculptura dies. If the aristocracies 
of wealth avail themselves of tbs flowering of literature 
and more especially of painting, it is sJeo they wbo 
bring the arts into contempt, even as the acquiring of 
riches destroys tbe power of a people by nusiog up 
around it organs of isolation and defense which end by 
crushing it. The only wealth of mankind is action. 

As a matter of fact, the influence of Italy was arreated 
whan Italy bod become the bouse of pleasure for Europe, 
as the influence of Greece bad come to an end at the 
moment when Athens, grown rich, was no longer con* 
sidered good for anything by those who had just con* 
quered her save to teach and to them. 
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That waa «Qoush. To Ptaace, who was broken by war 
and whose formidable effort had twisted and dislocated 
the limbs and the backbone of the grttt o^ral nave, 
Italy bad indicated a path of regeneration. And along 
this path Prance was to gather up powerful mstrumcnbi 
with which to emandpate herself. To the Sheke> 
apeareao cycle sbe had furaisbed an inexhaustible 
treasury of sensations. Ideas, and images, a mirror 
which the breath of the north blurred » that the sotJ 
of its poeta should not be able to find la it the limits of 
its enystery. She had prepared the way for the sU- 
powctful bero of painting who was to appear in Flanders 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century and was to 
stir the whole world by opening the gates oS the modem 
epoch. He did so when he poured into the sin^e mohl 
of southern rhythms the abounding matter of the fiat 
countries where the mist and the rain take on the color 
of the sun. And although the protest that the reformers 
made egaiust the morel dissolution of It^ gave to 
Germany’s pohtleal insuirectioi) a character of antag* 
onism toward the Benaissance of the south, it was the 
example of luJy which permitted them, late on, to 
arouse the individual forces that were needed by their 
country. 

The search for social equilibriums occurs in spac^— 
across the face of the earth, as well as b time—through' 
out the course of history; and the conditions of that 
search change according to the economic and geograph¬ 
ical (drcumstaoces which rendered it indispensable. 
The countries of the north of Europe, In their relation 
with the countries of the south, had to OKperience a 
reaction which may fairly be compared with that which 
Che 7ewish people had attempted against the influence 
of the Greek people. The exaJtation of the mtellectual 
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aod qu«liti«8 of meo |;4vo W4y suddenly before 

the quiditira wbkh bad been inastud upon by the 
Jeiriah propheU. Thu It, at least> an outline of the 
aignUicaoce which, In the mind of those thlnkeia who 
expr«»ed it, u to be attributed to the movemeati of 
which we have been speaLIn^, movemeota which 
are too coirplax and too profound for us to be 
able to gather up their political and social meaning 
into a Bogle formula. The univeraal character of 
primlUvo Chrutianily and ita denaod for an toner 
diocipline inpoeed on the barbariana of the north 
and the wc«t of Europe bonde which were necesaary 
for the reatrainiag and utiliaatioa of their uoemployed 
energy. The IMonoatioo, in tta turn, or at least the 
movement that culminated in the Seformetion, per* 
mitted them to recover their pervonalily, which waa 
being compromiaed in the course of time by the pro* 
grcaalve isvaaion of taUn idealiem, and to fr«e their 
economic activity from the dommalion of Rome. Zf 
the outer form which the ruligioua and political powers 
of Germany gave to the agitation for reform sliced the 
spiritual powers released by the Renaissance, it was to 
revive with the great music b the genius of the north, 
which had been freed and enabled to pour its fermid* 
able life into the soul of the men of the future. 

Whatever tbs violations of tbe innocence of man com* 
mitted by Catholicism and the Protestant sects, we 
must accept them as aeceasary social secretions from 
which, during cecturiee, the man of the south and tbe 
man of the north have derived what they needed for 
the cetablisbment of a balAnee with the natural and 
moral surroundinga in which their life was passed. The 
individualism in natters of passion of the southero 
peoples imposed upon them the need for a social frame* 
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work of ft powerfully tderorchlc chcncter; ic thi>. ftU 
their uvest ftod ftU their inner condlctft could fiod nn 
euct solutioQ ftDd. i& OftftC of need, ftppeftl for the 8up> 
port of »o iniQutftble force from without. The natu¬ 
rally ftodal character of the peoples of the north, where 
the harder atni^le for evistsnoe and the more continu¬ 
ous e ff ort render man necessary to nan at evoy 
moment, called for a lever from within which should 
stir the moral nature. In the oentury when the Ger¬ 
manic lenius and the Italian genius expanded io a 
supreme burst of energy, we shall see the painters who 
represent the two countries oossiderlng form from 
almost oppoatte pomts of view. On the one band, there 
are frescoes on the walls, made to be seen by all. On 
the other haod. we find isolated works, belonging to 
brotherhoods or ordered by donors. On the one hand, 
we ^"*1 artists more powerfully individualised because 
the multitude around them Is anarchic and paaaiooate, 
and they unite the spint wbkb is scattered through the 
crowd by raising up an ideal, geaeralivlng a hierarchic 
image of nature. On the other hand, artists who sio 
scarcely b*berated from the collective instinct of the 
Middle Agea divide up the common spirit by particidar- 
all the aspects of nature which they see confused 
anri in detail and all on the aan^e plaae. Rubens, the 
man of the north and a Catholic, will bring about a 
momentary harmony between the soul of Michael 
Angelft and the soul of Dtlxei. 

But the world will have to wait for him for a hundred 
yean. Until we reach him and despite the inccasant 
borrowing from Italy of the peoples of the north, 
despite the faet that Italy sought from the colorists of 
Flanders advice the evidence of which is less easy to 
discover, there was, between the spirit of the north and 
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th« spirit of the south, s \6aii of aou^bio which wss 
oeoei&ary to the effort of the world eod which, doubt* 
Im, will aot disappear until the day wheot the uoity of 
Europe havuif been effected, more numerous luid widely 
sopareted groups will confroot Cbcir desires, The thm 
laadscspn of the south, their truupareoce, the sober 
and precise Liors which srrsal them in the intelligenee 
sod which engender in us dear ideas and essential rela* 
tionshipe i)erinitted the great lUdiaas Co create an inld* 
leotual interpretation of nature which, from the 
sculptors of ^[ypt to Michael Angelo, and from Phidias 
to Titian, has changed only b appearance, and tends 
to aumn^arise unimaal life in the human form, as purl* 
fiot as tlir mind iUelf from the accidental surroundings 
which Knit, and imperfections wii icb cncompassi it. The 
iandscaiMw of the north, engulfed in mlita and buried 
under leaves, are Jikarkcd by a coafusiou wUcIi <listurb> 
us with vsgue senaations of n tiuiglo of images^power* 
1ms to organise tbenwelves into ideas. And this wat 
the force that opened to tha artists of the northern 
countries the gates of a mystery in which the forms 
float and seek one another nnd make it impossible for 
sentiment to diieinate and to choose. Tlie men of one 
group, by reducing uature to an arbitrarily eettteci har¬ 
mony, raised man up to be a god; the other group 
mingled men frith life in general by coosideriog nature 
as a blind symphuBy is which coasdousoees is lost Id 
the whiH of souads. forms, and colors. lienee the 
spiritual exsitalicn of thoee who, the better to seise 
the higher deatioy of man, forgot his enisety aod their 
own sufferiog and saw him forever ascending; hence 
the humaiuty of those who, each time that they turned 
toward man, snw him cradled by the fratereal wave of 
matter, of idesis, and of iDovements. The aathropo> 
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oorphism of the one group end the p»nth«iem of the 
other hsve given to oux aimd the two poles of its power, 
between which it is perhaps coadenuied to move etu*' 
Daily ud from vlueli it derives desire sod doubt, bat 
also the will to scUoq. 

And what does doubt matter, smd what does tt matter 
that the desire is never rfueoebed! What does it matter 
if we feel, escaping from us at every moment, 
monstrous truth which we think to grasp at every 
moment and which ceaseleaaly flows out of us and be- 
yofld us, because It is Uviog just as we art and because 
we create It every day and condemn it to death by the 
mere fact that we have wrested It from ourselves I 
'What does it matter that there should be, from age to 
age, broken voioee which tell us that we shall never 
Imow everything! That is our glory. Each time that 
we set to work, wo know everything, hcosuse ut the 
moment of creation there flow into us all ilie living 
force! of the world which we invoke and epitomise for 
>he illumination of our spirit and the guidance of our 
hand. If our love for the Renaissance )s so intoxicaV 
ing, it is that our love consented to suffer b order to 
bring forth from the night those moving truths whose 
exbausUeas power of creation we are barely beginoing 
to perceive to-day. and this again is because they are 
inseparable from all the truths that ever were sad all 
that are still to come. Wc not forget those invin* 
cible men who, when all the powera leagued together 
to bar their way, when their books were burned and 
their crucibles were smashed, when the aa and the 
sword were raised against them and the fagots were 
prepared for them around the stake, did not recoil 
from the of discovering facts and ideas which each 
day broke down the equilibrium of aoul that they 
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ftc<)uired » painfully, and who leapt alive In themselves 
the effort necesaary for other ooiK^uests. We shall oot 
for^ that when humanity, eabaitsted by the crisis of 
love through which it had just lived, utteted a cry of 
aaguisb, they liMtened to lift up and console that love. 
We shall not forget that at the same hour, whes a 
finger, which had until then prcMcd upon iuvisible lips, 
was lifted at tone place. Kepler and Copemtcua, with 
a single feature, pushed bads the sky beyond the rer; 
limits of the dream emd of intuition; Columbus and 
Ma pHari Qp«aed up the great routes of the earth in 
order that it might be placed within our bands like a 
weapon of combat; Vteale end Michael Servetus seised 
upon the ioilial movements of life within our entraiU; 
Sbakeepsare freed from theological uses the boundlran 
poem that we tww* witlun our hearts; Rabelais, Eras* 
Blue, and MonUigne affirmed tbot force is eternal and 
that doubt ii necesaary; Cervantca wrested the life of 
our idenliem from all the evil paths of diiappointmeats 
and mirages; and Italian art was slowly dying from 
the effort it had bad to make fa order to introduce 
order into the mind, and through order freedom. 
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was vanquUhad^Pis* wb«r« the first 
architects aad the fintsculptora of Italy 
bad arisec—Suena was reduced to a semi* 
voluntary silence, and the ^orentine 
Republic viAstPOi^Jy defined in the face 
of the rival cities. And now Italian fa^ 
tionaliam, which has been but slightly characterised 
dunrtg the chaos of the Middle Ages and which, more* 
over, has been rcstiamed by a gtoup of beliefs held 
in commoD and by the spiritual ascendoacy of the 
Papacy—Italian foctiooalism is becoming more pro- 
noQQced. On this burning soil, full of illustrious mem* 
cries, the munidpa] spirit tends toward a political idea 
calculated to fortify still further the passionate iodi- 
1 
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of tho streets there 
was ever Che acce s * 
vty for those herd 
recUn^sr palecee, 
high and bare, that 
Drunelleschi erected 
to face the Iscework 
of the ohurehee, to 
assert, io defiance of 
the invading eoul of 
the north, the sur> 
vival of the Latin. 
She forsaed fewer 
scidpton. She saw 
the birth of soisanp 
painters that ahe 
seemed to have in* 
vented p ainting, sod 
the memor? of the 
deeds ^le wrought at 
this time has not jet 
ceased affectiog us. 
From the thir¬ 
teenth century on¬ 
ward, painting 
expressed ItsJiaa in- 
dividusliem. The 
Sienese Gothics and 
Giotto and Cimabue 
were aJreadj mak¬ 
ing aitar {dctures or 
painting thfilr deO^ 
rations directly oa 
the walls at a time 
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wb«& FttBcbmea Fleming bad no other kaowl* 
then that of aUmed glass or the UliiauAsting 
c( misMli. WbeQ the Italian painten» at the begin' 
ring of the fifteooth century»asked the Plemish painters 
for the secrets of their technique^ they did so becauae 
they felt that the language of painting was the one that 
had always been meant for then). As their netural 
genius forbade tbem borrowing from tha flemings any* 
thing but the eKtemal proceesn. and as notliing was 
known about the painting of antiquity, they were, from 
the Krtt, as painters, themselves—and nothing but 
themselves. If they were influenced by the sculptors 
and the buiaanials, it was by way of so many cou' 
inentaries and new Umperamenu that tbe Influence 
reached them, so that it gave only a more narked 
character to their work. 

The aculptore, on the contrary, daixned that tlielr 
instwation wee drawn from the sndrnt works. Kirole 
Pisano had a collection of ohi sarcophaguses. Ills su^ 
cesaore, Giovanni, Nannl (li Dance, Jacopo della t^uercia. 
Donatello, and Ghiberti were oourished at tbs varmeat 
hssrths of life that the world has evir known, and yet 
not one of then, whatever the frcodoei of bis iaipiratiou 
or the freeh vigor of his language, not one of them forgot 
that on this soil, a thousand years before, had arisen, 
cities of marble. When atill a boy, thb and poor, 
Donatello followed firunellesclu to Rome. There they 
lived like brigaads, their bands hardened by the pick* 
ax and the spade; the uild vises and the fig trees were 
the ladders by which they scaled the wsUs in order to 
measure their opemng and thickness; they passed 
whole days in the subterranean dsrlaiess of the old 
buried temples, and went mad when they had unearthed 
a eoluiju, a statue, or a cluster of four or five old stones. 
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. . . Upon th^ returo tbe7 understood better tbe 
reasons for tbdr pride. 

And so it WM oot the weight of the memories of 
antiquity that hampered the growth of souJpture io 
Italy. She fdt too imperious a need of affirming her 
inner glory to consent to ssk the ancient statue makers 
anything mere than a mental discipline, whose chief ef* 
feet was to scceatuata her expressive power even while 
it attempted to Ovtfcome her. If* indeed* sculpture was 
Dm*er the chosen language of her artists, it was because 
it is difficult to isolate scufptuM from tlie architecture 
that fivM it birth* because in itself it is arehilecture. 
since it always responds to the sodal and religious 
life of a whole people in action* surarearisiog the gen* 
era] aspirotions of that people when its templtt are 
threateued. It has not the jwwer to dissemble nor to 
cbooso: it ii in space that it must live its impersonal life: 
dedned on every side* it fails when it tries to bide forms 
from our eyes In order to Impose other forms upon us 
and to pass from eos set of forms to another by those 
imperceptible gradationj* io the use of which painting 
excels. Too intense to rtmida quite the master of him* 
self* too subtle to go straight to his object* the Italian 
sever spoke, as the French or the Greeks did* that relent¬ 
less language which forbids the imagination to go 
beyond the limitJ of logieol places and wcU-defloed 
volumes. 

like bis Romac acceetor who* wbec the sculptoi* 
brought Greek formulas to Rome* preserved the latin 
spirit there only when he hollowed out his sarcophaguses 
or the walla of hie ardiss of Triumph* the Italian artist 
did not really know how to work stone save when be 
approached the decorative bas*reUef where light and 
shadow seiae upon the form to bend it to the needs of 
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tbe Mulpton. Sculpture mJ paioting have always fol* 
lowed, step by step, the outbursts and the eclipses of 
tb« spirit of uiJividualiam, Tbe least individualistic 
people of the ancient world, the Egyptians, treated 
painting itself as sculptors, seeing it only as profiles 
projected like flat shadows upon tbe wails. The irost 
higtJy indivuluaiised people of tbe modmi world, the 
Italians, treated sculpture as painters—Jacopo <IHIa 
Quercia being tbe poaublc exception. Tbe Alexand rian 
bas>relief affirmed ancient indlvidualisiD as the Italian 
bas*ro)ief was to l&dleate to tbs artists tbe means of 
getting away from the aentiment held by tbe of 
the people. In order to found a new Intellectusl order. 
Wlienever imperseual nrt becoRiM weak, sculpture 
passes into painting by tbe intermediary of the image 
enrved on tbe walls. 

Pah\ting is the language of the uneert^otlea, tbe out* 
bursts and tbe relrcaU of the heart. It is ao longer the 
rebellious material whoee wounds, once they are in> 
flicled, are never to be concealed, and which obeys only 
him who ean accept a great collective idea, whose soul 
moves with security b tbe cloeed circle of a social 
organism that seems urvshakable, ^no dominatca the 
mind; it Is more ancient than the mind. Man haa 
brought painting under the direction ot the mind. It 
follows bis hesitations and his meanderings and his pro* 
greasionsi it bounds or coatractaorvriJs itself with him. 
It is the language of inteUsctual passion. It defines the 
iadividua]. 

Therefore, it is by painting especially that Itnly lias 
spoken to us. But even in art she could net have 
more than a pereonal conception of tbe painted surface. 
The function of a superior mind is to tear the crowd 
away from its customary idols in order to impose on it 
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Uir<«e idoU which the ardor ol his meditatiooa gives to 
this the right and ssngns the doty to pursue 
uoti] death. The waUs of the cbunhes sad of the 
muakipal palaces alone are suScieotly in view tod vast 
enough to sppoaM the fever of the artist, the eagerness 
for saBtlneot of the spectstur. and the pride of the 


Jacoso eaiiMi Otnea*. UwuimdI of Msri* dd Csrelie, dMstl. 
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priest and the city. Fresco, which, cioreever. was coun- 
seled by reawa of the Iransparesee of the Florentine 
atmofpbere, the dearness of tones and contours, the 
bareness of Romsn walis ttiot had neither windows nor 
ataiood glass^freseo became the satiual language of 
all the Tuscan painters. The old masters of the Middle 
Ages. Cimabue. Giotto. Duedo. Simone Martini, the 
Gaddis, the Lorensettis, and Orcagaa. scarcely knew 
aoy other. Cennioo Cennini wrote an ingenuous and 
touching hook about it. When the new awakening 
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cones, An^oLco takes possessioo of it. Masaccio ^vss 
it as acceot that no ao« after bin can recover, ud 
Miobad Asf flo makes of it a terrible Inatrumcot which 
cauMe the whole nomuneot to quiver. It aeeiiu as if 
Andrea del Caata^o, Filippo Lippi, rocello, Gbirlaa* 
dajo, asd Luinl are really themaelvee edy through it 
and thanlu to it Antonio Follaiuolo and BotlioeDi. 
above all, discover thenselva in It. become proud and 
grave Md eim|tle as soon ae they employ it. and recall, 
by the deptli and purity of their acceot. the characterof 
life aurpriaed like a shadow on the waU by tba old 
Etruacne decoraton. Fresco wa* bom of a close col¬ 
laboration between the artist and the maaon. How 
many reaenrchee In common were needed, how many 
discouraging setbacks and bruiavd enthusiasms there 
were before the painter waa acquainted with tbe quali¬ 
ties of his matehal, before he knew bow to preporo iU 
to wait for it. and to seisa the instajit when it sboutd 
deioan<l that he deliver to it the dnal dower of his soul, 
which be had long been cullivatlug In his drawings and 
cartooDsI I'hey left their beds la the last hours of the 
night in order to paint before the aoo should dry tbe 
walls; all day long they lived in foverlah eapKlatlon 
of those admirable monjents when they eomnuaed with 
the etonc for tbe sake of the eternity of tbe spirit. Tbe 
life of their passions was no more than tho superior and 
tyrannical preparation for the mismoa to which they 
felt themeelvea called. They made of fresco a profound 
instrument from whleh they knew how to draw such 
dramatic accents that the Same of their beasts seeme 
even now to set the walls os fire. There arc neither 
beaitatioDS nor alterations. In order for tbe damp 
mortar, in its gradual hardening, to be able to seiea the 
color and crysUllise It, to take a little of its splendor, 
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Rnd t45 give It the «Mthy *ml dull bcwitjr ot the »tl«f 
and the sUoe wiU> whicli li whr locorpoMtcd, lliere ww 
needed that iwetqjjng TB»«djty of llio Itidian «hJ, wIikJi 
never rttrnce. iti itrpa. •hUU K lower ^now and 
bomIoI because it cunnot ontslnp lUelfs The «p«ial 
characlet of fr«*ca is iU> aldlity lo fix the momeot of 
ptktiion io a material aa »J!d as mr«lll*t»«t. 


II 


Now, In frwee Uio inftnii>nt of ptaeion was prolonfed 
even as the vibration «f a string wlilch eontiousa after 
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the finger* have eeaead to touch it, and wcnmineD^ 
at a new touch jurt when the vibration is about to die 
away From her long Chriatiaa education Horeoce b ad 
to liberate the deaire that she felt wlthia hcraeU aa she 
beheld the statues that had be^m uneartheH, a* she read 
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the ancieot pMta aod philceopben. u she lifted her 
wild eyee to the rim of the oiountiune. The probleoi 
ma to find the pasee^e between the aodal ideal vainly 
•ought by tbe Italy of the Wddle Agee and the Intel* 
lectueil ideal toward whieh the Renaissance waa tend¬ 
ing. And that waa tbe glory and tbe paiu of the 
painting of the Tuaeaiu. 

For tliem ibia great century began with an Indecision 
that lasted until tbe end. Of the strong and bealtliy 
joy of Giotto, cradling in hh great undulating line the 
lofty esrtitudea mi vbidi all of medicaval society lived> 
nothing much remained. In the dMter» to ba aure, 
away from the world, tbe belief in them peraiated. but 
It took on tbe appearance of an ilhidoa voluntarily 
accepted. The monk. Angelico, a vigorous builder, 
indeed, and who transmits to the great elassks—in 
addition to the deviations and the wcaknesssn of the 
last primitives and the hceitatlona of the prveunon of 
K4phMl—tha grand strueVu ral ] ogle of Giotto, tbemonh. 
Angelico, never dreamed that he waa celebrating Chris* 
tiaoity aomewhat m one illuminatea a It^nd in the 
margin of an old book. This legend softened him, with* 
out doubt, and even amused him. The most terrible 
stories unrolled like a child’s tale, and it was nearly 
always tbe genllc"t uf them that be selected. As ha 
believed in belli and as liell rumbled at tbe gates of bis 
cloister, his inediaustible imagination knew full well 
bow to mingle tad oppose dramatic crowds, how to 
cloud tbe Leaveas with arrows and lance*, bow to crush 
the feet and baoda of tbe Saviour on the great cross 
around which suppliant forms were proetrated. But 
be wU far more aUracted by the visions of Paradise, 
with its lyres, violins aod trumpets of gold, by the 
angds winged with multicolored plumes In the pure 
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of block cyprae tre«o. His wu & 
durmiDg nfituje. boppy in lovini;, htppy io hving, 
hopp; thot there nere floweco b the fields so thot he 
might spread them under the feet of the young saioU. 
Bven the blood of the martyrs made while domes grow 
m the reddened grass. Be nerer failed to associate 


w.atMTiw s'M P.M Tt-ng 84 Peter, detail ^ tbe fresob 
(C^weA ^ Uis (TieeiMti, ^e*aieB.) 

with his enchantment the springtime and the summer* 
time of the norentbe countryside. He was too candid 
to percdve that be was enjoying paintiog for its own 
sake and that he loved the mother of Jesus with a lova 
so delightful ooly because she had the exquisite ootm* 
tenance of a timid little vlrgm. because she wore a 
beautiful dress all of white and had an aureole of gold. 
He was not the first, certainly, to recount the Annuo- 
oiation. Tbs Sienese returned to it at every oppor- 
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tunity. Only, itinoo; thc«e fre4t««t mystic*, iadosed 
withiQ « d^ioinf reli^ion» the n&rveloiu story seemed 

(o come from e deed world, 
it bed the odor of 4 rritlier' 
lAg flower end of the Iset 
brentb of Uie incense. With 
Pro Asgelico, on the con> 
tr«ry, e fresh end cbesle 
Lumenity was enterini into 
it leotly. He was immersed 
to the shoulders in his ceii' 
tury.but he saw bardJy »ay 
thinf of it, for his two eyes 
were turned away from Its 
violent viaiooj tad saw little 
eUe but flowerin|{ meed' 
ows, blond beir, embroid¬ 
ered robee, end the heavctu 
reeplendent with stares be 
beard scereely anything of 
bie Century, for be knew 
how to dote his ears agaiost 
its turaull in order to listen 
to tbs borpe and tbs pretty 
voices of the sbigers. It 
waa a most delicate bride 
Msaseoio. Adso aed Bv< whose h«id be took to lead 
s^^sdffwPsnKlSsr. ber to the oew world. As 
(Ckwek ^sts CsMtOw, •>“ awaited the buroiog «m- 

/bfmM.) braceof the heroes wbo were 

approaeblag, it was from 
him tbat sbe recovered the imtocence so necessary to bee. 
Italy bad been struggling for two centuries to wasb her 
clean of the original sin. The puriflen of the world bad 
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b«en outraging her for so loDg tbat at tke'bour «h«n 
life Overflowed in men’s hearts, those amoog tbecn who 
were Co rcereate woman for the future tuned to her 
with their terrible adorotion. For two thousand years 
she had been for^tteo or besmirched! They asked 
psrdoD of Ler with frenmed sobs, oo their knees, lifting 
tJieir hands toward her aad not daring to lift their eyes. 
All his life Dante remained faithful to a dead woman. 
All his life Petrarch loved a liviog woman whom he 
liad no desire to possess. Giotto spoke of women with 
so mu^ tenderness that It la in the arms, in the hands, 
and in Che bended koccs of the mothers and wives that 
he detected the parting of all the animats curves which 
attached the forms to the center uf the human drama. 
'When the tnook hall opened the door of his cloister to 
observe women as they paased, the crystal voice of the 
Florentine bells entered with the breath of the roees, 
and both the monk and the women were purifled. 
Truly their love was an innocent one. They wondered 
at everything, at themselves, ot the things that were 
told them, at the pink*aAd*whlte houses, at the ter¬ 
raced hills, and at the idea that there could be tears 
and tragedies iriien nature was so dell^tfuJ and when 
the mlra^ proclaimed was so simple sod so touching. 
The poeta of the Middle Ages bod effaced from thw 
hearts the memory of the ancient evils, and as both of 
them were ignonmt of love, they did not know that 
they were to suffer again. And yet, only a few steps 
away from the Bealo Angelico, life's experience was 
iw.£>nfti ag again. While la the light and the silence of 
which his pale harmonies were, so to speak, the per¬ 
fume, he was painting the lawns full of flowers and the 
little virgins who always kept their hands crossed on 
th»r bosoms, Mossccio was working. In a dark church, 
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to cover u) •booet invisible v*ll with the dnine of 
coDsdence which defuiee ia Mivn^ce the ectlvit 7 of the 
vriticAl ceoturin opened by the Florentuiee. 

To be e%oct, Mpuiccto ww not the first of hu Uoe. It 
was in Steno. the myetic laod^ the focus of the moet pro- 
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Qounccd discord between the evolution of the world end 
the treditiou of fnitli, that the sculptor Jacopo dcUa 
Querda had uttered the cry of ilarm which Maiaccio 
himself certainly beard. The work aeemo of a siogular 
maturity when ooe knows it to be the very first. Wore 
that of An^lico, before that of MaMcdo, before that 
of Donatello, and Wore that of Masc^o da Pinicale. 
the painter who ao dlaturbs us by tbe pictures be left 
in Masaccio's chapel some years before the time of the 
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letter ertist, Jacopo^e work is about conteniporeaei>u» 
trith the extraordinary effort of Gbibcrti In decorating 
the broDse doors of the Baptistery of Florence. It is 
even broader, and were it not for iU august ruggednew 
one would think that it had come a hundred years after 
Angelico, l^anks to Giovanni Pisano, sculpture had 
taken a great lead aad could express iU drama more 
forobly Chan the painters who were still encumbered 
with imagery and with Bysantinism, and who were 
incapable of rising above school formulas and tradi* 
tional prejudices, as Giotto had done. One ml^t think 
this work a powerful sketch for the tragedy of the 
Sistine and the Tomb of the Medici. VSlietber Jacopo 
was decorating the fountain on the Piasaa dd Muni- 
ctpio, whether he was carving on the facade of San 
Petronio at Bologna tbe figure of Adam digging in the 
ground or Eve driven from Paradise after the Innocent 
and formidable drama of the first love, we already get 
violent figures with frowning brows, heads borne by 
necks aa a weapon is borne by an arm, contracted and 
muscular hands clasping an indomitable child, and 
the spirited movement of torsos and fianks and breasts 
created to shldd and to nourish all the joys and all the 
Qls of the woHd—dhe cry of as asgiy prophet. The 
highest human symbolism was uniting the soul with 
the form. The eternal subject, the one that the Jewish 
poets wrested from the anecdote to Install it until the 
end of time m the very meebanuun of our minds, the 
unchanging story of man as he opens bis eyes to life, 
as be wills to interrogate life, as he is wounded by life 
and condemned to interrogate it more deeply so as to 
dress that wound even while be infikts others oa him¬ 
self—the eternal subject blossomed from the atone. 
Tbe spirit of the artist and the spirit of the stone itself 
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fuMd ia tlie of tbe ;r«6t lyric mtuitioo tbroiigb 
wbicb tb« motionless Isws of universal barmony accord 
vitb tbe most in^esiieus and tbe moat ejioiatic aenti' 
meot of otir sorrows, of out eares, aod of our daily work. 



Fu Ajraeuco. Ibe CrudSxiM, deuil. (Vsmvw tf 
Asa Vwm, Flew>ws.) 


Jaoopo deUa Quercia did not dream that the moiioton* 
oua tragedy, which we are led to accept aa a cruel ooed 
when we queation it eondnuoiuly and deeply, could 
cause silly tears to flow and draw forth moralcsag pro* 
teeU against tbe implacable destiny thet we bear in our 
h ea rts from the day of our birtb. He ace^ted tbe 
human drama, and tbe human drama accepted brought 
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hiiD his recompeose. A terrible force dwelt his 
sculptured stones, the profound sentlmeBi of primitive 
men expressed itself hy the full form tlmt the world 
essum^ in its periods of openrioo, thus ioereasic^ Ite 
Biejtttp tenfold. He was already master of his great 
soul. His ezprearive surfaces sensed the long sQenccs: 
beside him Donatell6 seeois contracted with pain acd 
Uiehael Angelo codvuW by fury and disgust, TTben 
he l&j‘s a dead person oo the slab of a funerary statue, 
he Imowe how to bring to the forehead the appearance 
of positive peace, and the work takes on tragic grandeur 
because one feels that pasmon has been arrested by the 
planes of the marble at every leap of the heart and of 
the hand. And with^, he had already leaped over the 
gate of hell, had left all hope behind. He outstripped 
his whole eentury to arrive, with a single bound, at the 
conclusion of Michael Angelo, and no one understood 
him, 

Masaccio, on the contrary, linmeraed in a milieu 
more alive and more mobile, seizing bold, from the first, 
of that tool, painting, by which Italian geeJus best 
expresses itself, and dying, a mystery, at twenty^seven, 
was destined by his very hesitations to act much more 
directly upon the mind of his time. That which he 
defended, that which be venerated, that which he 
wanted to believe, all attached him to the Middle 
Ages. But through the sensation and the cti^u^tude 
and the new faith that rose in him despite himself, be 
was already defining tbe new century in its most 
grievous CMifiict. On the old wall of Santa Marla del 
Carmine be bad already painted Man and Wcmian 
driven forth by the angel from Eden: but he took their 
bands to guide them, beyond tber misfortune, to the 
paradise within their reach. He gave birth to the 
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RgDftiaiin e a, ud it beeftUM be lived th«t it s<ni^t» 
by its eeraest etudy of form» to re&ew tie loet rbytbnu 
of life. 

He inveoUd peiutmg. It wee Id the dvk chapel 
decorated by Masoocio that Raphael, da Vioci. Si^o- 
rellj, aod Michael Angelo came to seek their Initiation. 


Fba Avoauoe. SdariyrttaB vf 8»iau Conae uil Uanbiv 
deuJ. (XeMfe.) 

As we are to-day, ao they were seised by Ihcee crowds 
that are nborn in the ebodowe, emerpnif slowly but 
irresistibly from their uniform atoios^ere, like great 
laxvc of the renewed spirit and heart of inrn coming 
forth from the confused energy of primitive matter. 
Masaccio, nt the age of twenty-five. knew what the 
greatest discovered only at the approach cf old agm^ 
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\h$X painUns is tb« piitsa^e, Ike modeling sou^t for. 
tke ahadow th^t tuitia uou&d the forma, enTelof^g 
tkem with sUence, uiutis^ vitk the forma that 
tte near them a^d behind them, aad aculpturlng the 
picture into ita recediof planes, aa a sculptor hotlovs 
out the marble to its depths. He had diacovered that 
vhat nature reeeals to ua U the continuity of its 


AapRiA SCO CiarAOve, Hm Cruafixioe. (IT/u.) 

aspects. Kot mere than five or aiz men, if as many 
after him, have poaaeased eompletely that sense vbieh 
has gK’cn them the pover to imprint the unity and the 
movement of life on the world iasuiog from their hearts. 
Florence understood him well, but it wu not able to 
f^lcw him, and even da Vine! failed at the laak. 

This conquest of unity by an mtelli^enoe marked the 
<3td of the Middle Ages. In France, It bad achieved its 
unity of instinct socially, each brain and each hand 
bringing a stone to the edifice without Imowing how 
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and why tbe «dific« should be Uvifij. In IUI 7 , Giotto 
Iiad realised ia kimaeU the moral unity of his ra ce , but 
the world was not mature enou^ to allow him at the 
same time to tahe posseesioD of the plastic la ngu a ge 
wher^ the ahaded surfaces reach a vamshing point in 
dq>th and whereby the iorUviduaJ Is defined m hla baf- 
fimg complesity. When Masaccio, ia bis Baptism/* 
saw those great bare forms cmerfing from the crowd in 
which dramatk figures detach from the russet shadow 
like denser masses in a fiery mist, he must have felt d^ 
scending upon his mind that sadness of the evenings to 
which the prcsestimeDt of the expected delight gives 
the added anguish of hope. A sublime soul t It was not 
necessary for turn to express the imperlshablo tragedy 
of man exiled from happiness for having willed to be 
man. of man reviled by God and co^ng the bum of 
bis remorse in the water of absolution; ft was within 
him that the imperishable tragedy dwelt. When he 
indicated to the world the living form which it 
commissioned hiw^ to study would offer it a refuge, he 
closed its path to new symbols until it should have 
learned to know nature tgua; he threw it back upon 
analysis—that is to say, upon — 

m 

The whole great century of Ilorence, wbidi no longer 
believed, suffered because it did not la»w whether the 
faith it had abandoned was still vouchsafed to it or 
whether it must seek the elements of another faith in 
the knowledge of the old world and of living nature 
toward which its instinct drew it. Hungering and 
thirsting for knowledge, it saw great flashes of joy 
against a background of despair. It was violent, but 
full of pityi crimioab but ascetic; anarchic, but creative. 
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It sought in TAm, between ite new mom of life end tbe 
veeilUtin^ reeeon wbich ibe death of the mediava! 
jpirit had liberated in it, a bannoqy only half eon* 
oeived amoo^ carUis toea. but wkich wae to perfect 
iUelf later, ouUlde of Itself, and away from the places 



DoHAraue. Oai.Nllrf ibe Tribune. d*uU. (if mam ^ 
Sente AfarM Fian. /biwM.) 


that had seen the struggle between Its memories and 
its presentiiuente. 

And this was not all. When tragedy broke forth In 
the depth of the soul, its eehooa were beard a the 
answering vMcea of aanaibUity and action. Why ahovid 
one not taale life to its full when life Is so quickly spent, 
when poison and the knife lie in wait for It at every 
turn, when meditation is lo clanger at overy momect of 
being cut abort by the ax and the sword of the execu* 
tioner. when ail may well ask themseK'es in the morning 
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nh«tber they will be there in the evectiof. The whole 
history of the birth end the death of the Italian republic 
erplaina the terrible works la whieh Florence evoked 
them, Man U always in a state of defense; each 
individual stands aione» fadog the other. The time 
owes its ardor, its curiosity, its pitiless energy to each 
one of the dramatic moments in which every mind was 
part of the living succession. It was in H»i« fire, in 
which Italy eonsumed henelf, that ahe tempered the 
modem soul. Everything that we know emanates from 
this as straight as the sunbeam that brings ua warmth, 
^e have maintained ouiarlves by this £re for a long 
time; the lesson Is inmiortal. There is nothing great 
but has iU source In sorrow and strife. 

The whole drama is so real In the work of Donatello 
that one would think he had no precursor and no 
successor m Florence. When one has meditated before 
his tense figures, one forgets that the wise goldsmith 
Cbiberti had already chiseled the doors of the Eajv 
tistery into eluant groups wherein the overdevelopsfi 
aenliment of form and of decorative life seems to open 
a beautiful bock of Images above the bloody pave« 
Qieots to captivate the eye of the hard children who 
pass by* and to turn them from their path. But dose 
at hand, Donatello is worldng. The warfare of the 
streets rumbles under his window, its elunor pierces bis 
Sesh, and his will to be calm lifts the marble and the 
bronse into motionless attitudes in i^ich the steel 
springs of bis mind axe stretched to the breaking point. 
The blade bums in iU scabbard. The fury of the city 
boils in the stoic heart of this son of an agitator expelled 
from Florence after the riot of the Clompl. The metal 
obeys him just as day does. He twists it, stretches it, 
and drapes ft according to the direction of the fierce 
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impul»es of hu logical mixtA. impulses •Uch he still 
BUABges to keep withic the infeiuble lines of a bancoo/ 
as aura aad as sharp as the edge of kls chisel. The 
more one feels bis dignity aod almplidty, the more his 
firm spirit — beat upon forgetting the hatreds and 
temptations of life, aod the more the storm of Life, 
worLiog from within outward, carves his implacahle 
figures. They do not make a gesture, they do oot 
move, but the inner being, revealed by the stiff I^s, 
the enervated hands, and the faces molded by passioD, 
hunts forth with immeasurable energy. The wrecked 
figures of the prophets whose brows hang over the dty, 
tbe hiJf»naked old men whose skulls aod arms axe 
withered and hard as the ground of the desert, are not 
the only ones who bear the weight of his anger. Those 
violent women, saber in hand, whose feet are tease in 
the blood they have spilled, are convulsed with his 
pnasion. He oonlracts the faces of men—warriors, 
thinkers, metebanU—whose savsge appetites have 
tightened their muscles, twisted tbw mouths, deepened 
tbtir eye sockets, broadened their jaws, and forced the 
planes of tbe bones to sustain tbe pressure of their 
soul, as the crust of the earth yialds to the fire at Its 
cento. He stides his young men in their steel armor^ 
they are rigid, thin, and of "a terrible pride'’i’ he leans 
heavily upon those children whose faces wear their 
fined e^rea^n of laughter, or who wave garlands of 
fioweia as they dance their round. T>om the ctadla 
tossed about on the roads of eaile to the tomb hollowed 
out by tbe lance, everyiriierc tbe conflict of the new 
feelioge and the ancient certitudes attains its most 
tragic moment. We see the trace of it in those great 
equratrian statues In which military force itself wrighs 

ivl^ 
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down and fMOuoda on tiu povenkcntf lA tboM fiwce 
vbsgcs which he h^owed out to the ver7 heart, m aJI 
those bodies of flane aod of nerves and ia the dearly 

seen bone structures 
and the eonvulaive 
masks. The sculp¬ 
tor koowa too much 
or sot cnou^. 

Zt is in this 
spect, far more than 
throu^ the subtle¬ 
ties of the Craft or 
the formulas of the 
sUidio, that all bis 
pupils resemble 
Donatello. A harp 
of iron seems to be 
playing of itself 
somewhere in space, 
and all llslco to it 
with their eyes 
closed and therr fists 
DosxraLio. Tabwasfic of U»e clenched, so that 
AasuBdaeSee. <leuD. they may convey to 

Oeu, ftwetus.) the bronse or the 

marble the throb 
of the rhythms by which it makes their pulstn 
heat. Ihe whole of the Dooatelliaa cycle Is wrung 
with anguish. That taut energy and that bard style 
do not come from the master: they ware there before 
hts work was begun, they surround Hirh and survive 
him like the devouring dty in which the frensy of life 
burns through the generations. This is surely the work 
of Florence. Lucca is not far away, and yet tie sculptor. 
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MAttco CivitAli’^wko certAidly knew the work of 
DoQftteJlo, he mi the contemporiii7 of bU 

youn^t pupili—remlU the unkoows RamMi» who 
eculptureii the “Gm>t Veeta]/' by bis plenitude, hu 
cala, hii robust ud settled accent. Xowhefe else hed 
such 4 dramatic conception of materaity been seen: 
these clutching haDda, this furious tendeness of the 
mother*, the save^eryi tlie brutality, and the violence 
of the children. One sees clearly that ao idea is arising, 
with the wild love of the world as the fruit of its brain. 
All—the della Robbias. Deeiderio da SetUfnaao* Mbo 
dfi Piseolc. Micbriouo. Antonio Rosaelino. and Beoe> 
detto da Majano—are consunied by the dseire to 
evprtts more than they are able and uacomproirlsln^y 
to affirm moral realities which are aot yet quite matured 
In them. With Deeiderie—a living the children 
tbemsclvee suffer, are grave, ioterrogate life, ud ask 
themscivse why they were bom. With the gentle hfino 
daPIcsole. their very luugb Is forced. Wlien Luca della 
Robbia makes them dance, sing, or play music, they 
dance, sing, or play with a Und ^ asdnesa. Ths 
rliytbmic beating of their fect and their hands seeras te 
have a nervous jerkioeas. Andrea della Robbia nails 
them up over the door of a hospital, with their little 
arms stretched stiffly and their little fists clasped^ 
calling for the protection of the passer-by. And both 
artists find that bronse and marble do not suffice to 
translate their unbridled ideaJisin. And so we get raw 
greens, loud blues tod reds, and varnished terra-cottas 
of atrocious and seductive taste. ... A people of dl^ 
eased thinker*, of madmen and martyr*. 

The unity of life, as one of the strong belief* of the 
Middle Ages, had weakened. It bad not yet penetrated 
the hope* of the new time*. The path which Masa c cio 
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bftd &«oed VM arduous sod du5«rous. Italy hes- 
4at«s to loT« form for not knowing whether in it 
she would again find the spirit, although FraDCts of 
Aisisi, a eeatory before, bad told her with so much 
eloquence that she would. Whither should she turn to 
appease her fever? Reltgiaos and philosophiea are a 
pretext for expending our energy. life asks only a 
compass In which to expand at its ease. 'Where shall 
it be found? Tbe condition here was somewhat similsr 
tc that which arose twelye or fifteen hundred years 
earlier, et the uoment wfaiA the pagan world and the 
Qiristian woHd met id confiict at Alexaadria. Only 
the evolution took the oppoalc course. Donatello, 
because he fdt the anaJyris gnawing him and kept 
midway between the lost equihlirium and the equili¬ 
brium foreseco, lived over again the ardem, fanatical, 
and disiUusioDed humanity of that time. In painted 
statues he described the frightful ascetics who left the 
cities, hiding their dishonored bodies under their matted 
hair, and seeming to U%w ozJy b their eyes, that fiamed 
with fever, A pure symbol and, without doubt, uncon* 
sdous. Yet b these images he expressed the deeper 
aspect of the floreotioe soul more dosely even than 
Yerroebio, who set up his hanh condotJier4 of Iron on 
a high pedestal, or modded with nerveless fingers 
his lean David, the boy who conquers through the 
strength of bis aoul^-aad who is sad at having 
conquered. 

It is in the great violent work of Donatello that the 
sharp intellectualism of Florentine art Is affirmed for 
the first time. By of the mbd he .will try to 

adapt meo to the reasoning world that was taking the 
ascendant. His is to be the tra^ destiny of dying 
before his work is concluded, but by his death he will 
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pave Uie way loe a vlclorioLU cooc^ualoQ. How did it 
come about that ho did not reacJi his £oal aooner 

amid the loteoae li/e 
that preaected itael/ 
to bU sight? O&e 
must seek the an* 
aw«r in the civic 
upheaval that iuccB- 
aantly broke and 
dispemd the move* 
ment wliicli he ere* 
aled; one must ace 
it in the debUitatiog 
influence of the up]>er 
cliaeee who were too 
rapidly and too a/tifi* 
easily cultivated; and 
again it <lerivce from 
the metleuloua char' 
aetcr of the work in 
which hie art origi* 
Dated, the trades of 
the goldamithand the 
earver, and beyond this in the specia] aapeeta ol tbe 
locality that aaw bli birth and youth. 


DoMAttue. dt ^oes* 

i>lessstw. 

(WitiSs 


IV 

one baa croaeed the Apeoiwee to deecead from 
the planes of the Po into Tuscaay, the imprmaion of 
Bologneee grandiloquence and of Venetian acoauality is 
anddenJy effaced like an ioterrupted dream. One enters 
tbeee narrow rings of breasted hlOs, striped by the 
horisontal Unea of the bouars and terraces that seem to 
have been drawn with the pmot of a steel blade, while 
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vertioJ lines tre drawn tlie dear^ut vuoks ef the 
cypreaws and the pines that dominate the rows of 
white arcades, ^t^aiost the pallor of the olive trca the 
cypresses and pines out an almost black silhouette. 
The foliage of the oaks baa a metallic look; the laurels 
have leaves d iroo: and, asninst the aky, the cypre/eej 
take on the contours of spears. The whole has a stiff 
and aggressive grace which the sharp north winds from 
the mountains, playing on the nerves of the mhabllanta. 
make crisper atiil. 

TVhere the plain is open, the sun colon the mist aod 
the dust that envelops the distance. Facing the 
vaDey, the hills rise to the gates of the city and close 
the boriaoD, TVhen one climbs the highest terraces, the 
further reaches of the landscape are sometimes clearer 
than the first ridge beneath which the sun has already 
sunk. Whether ooe considers the lines of Cronecs’s 
palaces or Brunelleschl^s, the mauvewtolored houses with 
the green shutters, the river as blue as a knife or (he 
cold violet of the heights agsinst the green mother^* 
peari of the aky, there is nothing so txanspareot as the 
daylight of that country, there is nothing so bard as its 
evening. One sees clear<<ut lines, lights, and shadows 
outlined with a fine edge none of those curves 
that gently lead the eye from one form to another. 
The harmonies are limpid and somber, and diamonds 
appear to be interposed in great numbeni between the 
eye and the Jandseape. PJastic generalkations do not 
fall within one's vision, and however keen and subtle 
the artist may be, he Is In danger of limiting himself 
to expressive or psychological line at the expense of 
that broad co-ordinated ensemble whi^, in other 
countries, will assure to the work of art the ffiovemeot, 
the materiality, and the inner force of life. 
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A pMnoQtte livifif—so to that 

expressive lioe irbich he drove like a veapon into the 
ioteraticee of the mueclee to carve them out under the 
akin, maater of a dry orchestration in his severe fresco 
wherein the planes are merged no more than those be 
sees aroxiod him, uain^ the bard colors which his graded 
bills so dearly outlined against the sky, the Ploreoline 
never acquired the sense of vcluoie and of the passage 
in depth that gives birth to the aculptor*peoples and 
isnds tbe painters, little by little, to express form and 
specs as in a globs. Prom MasacciOi who bad passed 
bis childhood in a part e( Tuscany where the Httiag 
sun sculpturee tbe motmtains with planes of shadow, 
be Inherited only the drametie sentiment of a world 
which bad reached life midway between dying ideas and 
idsss not yet fully matured. 

It was that passion for line which prevented him from 
estricating himself completely, even wlien da Vlnd 
arrived, from a sort of intellectual primitivism, which 
(or a moment he nsnrly seeaped with Gocaoll, and more 
especially with Ohiilaadajo, but into which be wu 
thrown back by the indueoce cf the Platonists and by 
the morbid genlua of Sandro Botticelli. To oppoee hU 
need (or deraemstratiug and for abstracting, be wouki 
have had to abandon lumaeU to the Indinatien of his 
instinct, to have built upon the fiery reidism which was 
tbe basis of hie nature in order naturally to work out 
the plastic idealism that is foretold in tbe work of 
hiasaccio. But be was devoured by such a passion for 
knowing, for discovering and comprehending, that his 
miod outstripped his senses, and he wore himself out 
in too often seeking the secret of life outside of the 
atadly mtenae feeling that he had for it. 

The real life of Florence, dramatic and decorative. 
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mi^ht have b««n bd innh«uBtible Bou>«e of emotloD for 
the artijU if tkey hod turned directly tow&rd tbot life. 
The diuodfttioa vu barely noticeahle in the popuUr 
MBtiment. whoie need for p^ion vu fed by browb 
and apectacles. TIm ideas of the tbeorista did not 
touch ail the palnten. ev«a if all, down to the rudest 
and alntplesl, received the bumenf iraprmt of the ehy 
and of its anfuiah. The majority of them began by 
hard work io the goldenitha’ ebope of the Tonte 
Vecchio ontl in the worbooma of tlio uiaBufacturere of 
iJtar pictures, where gold cluat waa alwaya flying b the 
air. 7*hey carried their workinen'a roughnese with them 
into the cjrelt of tha FlatoniaU—and it waa their aaJ* 
'vation. There »a« nothing of tho litterateur about the 
murtlcrer Andrea del Castigno, a man with a mind ae 
aharp as an az, who painted hia Christ upon the walla 
aa a butcher hangs a piece of meat, who, in the portraits 
of the loldiere and the poets of PlorsDce, painted forms 
as tease ta his heart, m genuine m bii pride, as gigantle 
as hla energy: hU cnlrsaacs, hla swor^, and his black 
laurels offer us a world of iron, and an implacable hymn 
of ascctidam, vengeance, and love. There was nothing 
of the pedant about Paolo Uccello, who, with bis pure 
iDtensity, painted the great red pictures of the touraa* 
ments, where companies of knights, their pennants 
bristling amid the lances, hurled themselves together 
with a dasg of armor and the clash of cavalry, ^'ith 
all the diseipliDcd tumult, the heavy and regular surge 
of the squadrons, the parallelism of the lances, the great 
peace of the dark forests in which a hunt is shown, the 
galloping, the ndghing, and the clamor, whether of war 
or of the chase, the i>nage was a theorem notwjth* 
sUndiog, through its massive rhythm and its dark, 
duD harmony. One of the workmen of art, and a very 
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Ictfoed oe«» b< 8p«nt his dsTs mid nights ic resolving 
problems of perspective, end e geometricel order still 
cberecterued his pictures even vhea be bowed hia 
heed to observe childhood (never loved more fervently 
than in Florence) end wbicb be gravely considered. 
Tbs tragedy of sentiment would not yidd to expression 


PsObo UcClUO. ’Rm PrafanattoQ «l the H«et. detail of the 
froco. <JWPelso«. CMms.) 


otherwise then by tbe rigorous play of the lines that 
dominate tbs form io movsmeDt. He paints baunting 
pictures, apparitloDS of bving shadows against back* 
grounds that are almost abstract, where the severity of 
tbe straight lin e s —a mechanism that sends the drama 
back into space or spreads it cut^-int<nsa£e its nervous 
force and its pathetic beauty. Tbe powerful dynamics 
of Uccello will animate tbe noble age of Italy, through 
Piero della Francesca and Signorelli first of all, and will 
coDtioue until the end of Michael Angelo’s career. 
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TLe univ^niJ chAr4ct«r of tbft srtlat of Floteoce pn* 
veat«<l him, ^ubtlee», from expanding full?. If be 
bad followed Jus iostinot to the end, he would probably 
b ,ve ooiD« soooer upoo the eteattve emotion divested 
of ah preoccupatioD as to the tecbaique to be employed, 
because the ecooUob would have absorbed, difested, 
aisimilatcd that tocbaique by pvmg: it a function b 
the btellbeoce and tbe he^, But beeauae of this 
pitikse reaoarcb, the following eeatury gained a force 
and a grandeur that were to inhuence ah of Europe. 
The rigorous diKipIme that the Fioreatine lalnd 
iia|)Osed upon itself poetponed a realbaliOB which in 
turn it knew it could not hope to achieve by lUelf. 
And this discipline axcitod the curiosity, reveal^ Udu* 
merabls energiss, and illuminated as to their ovn.value 
minds w^iieh did not know, b tha chaotic slate of knew]* 
adge, where the ioslnimeat of liberation was to be 
found. Leon Battista Alberti was at once architect, 
prunter, geometer, engineer, dramatist, poet, Latinist, 
and theologian. BrunelkacU, determining the alb 
powerful action of his Inunsdiate dlsciplH, Donat^lo, 
Masaccio, and Uccello, really created linear perspective, 
which permitted hia successors to introduce among the 
georaetricai plaoM the UIusIoq of life unfurling in depth. 
Cennino Cennlni, L. B. Alberti, Ghiberti, Paolo Ucc^, 
Piero delk Francesca, I«ooardo rU Vinci. Cellini, and 
Vaaari had writtaD, were writing, or ware to write 
didactic treatisea on architecture, perspective, sculp* 
turc. painting, the goldsiuith^a art, or even the exact 
or oaturaJ sdencee, geometry, hydnulics, anatomy, and 
geology. The artists opened cadaven to become 
irith the mrchaniem of matter in mov^ 
meat. Before permittiog itself, with RspheeJ, with 
Titian, with Ui(bael Angde, to demand of form its 
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d/BAmum. to CAUM it to move in tvtry dinctioo b 7 
r«MOB of tbe oecAcsity for exproMioo, oad ever io 
obedience to He 1 a« of conUnuity, the IUIiaq intelli- 
geoce hud to fix tbe orchiteclural fonn» hod to try to 
ioectibe Ite Image* b tbe tilaogle and tbe drcl«i and to 
eeUbiah iubannony with receding epaee and tbe aucc**' 
lion of tbe plane*. It vaafreu tbe triple effort of iLege* 
oueterk Uccello. Piero della Praaeeaca. Mantegna, and 
da Vind; of tbe literary painters, Filippo Lippi, Pollul* 
uolo, and Botticelli; and of the propLets, della Quercia, 
bfaaaccio, end Douatello, that Italian art came forth. 

Tbe ikictumque elcntent, which served only aa a 
pretext, came from Venice and from tbe nomadic 
pain ten, who followed tlie road* on foot er en horse* 
back, were present at the battles that occurred each 
day b every mountain paa* wbsra the co*ufotfwn led 
their bands, slopped In the citie* to decorate a bap* 
lislery', and started off agivin to seek tlieir bread. Tboee 
were tbe best onee, Tlieir owzves were Giotto, Taddeo 
Gaddi, Angelico, Benoaso Gocsoli, Paolo Uccello, 
Pilipi>o Lippi. Geotile da Fabriano, Piero della Pran* 
cesca, Luca Signorelli, and Bernardino Pinturricliio, 
They wcot from Florence to Pisa, from Pisa to Siena, 
from Siena to San Gimignano, from San Gimignano to 
Urbioe, from Urbino to Aresao, from Arexeo to San 
Sepolcro, from San Sepolero to Perugia, to Aasisi, to 
Orvieto, to Spdeto, and from Spoleto to Rome. They 
were workmen; they worked together, tmumitting 
their Secrete frum ooeto another: each one painted bis 
wall, another taking up the work of him who was called 
by death; llic palace*, tbo temples, the municipal 
buildings, the moaasterica, and the ceineterie)i were 
covered with paintings; tbe very fa^e* were deco* 
rated: a wonderful hope made all tbe cities blossom. 
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In Loubtfdy. in VenetiB, «ed BspedAlIj' to TWcan; 
•od Cmbn*, Ch»re aro fr«BCMsevei 7 wbeiti tiny viUii^ 
B cburcb Or a cbBpel widi |t4iatin^; the voriten 
left th« studio where tliey got their tridniog to stay 4 
few mouths 4nd tlieo remeined until their deatli at the 
plBoe whither they had gone. At other times, when 
they got better pay by going to seme other place, they 
did oot Aolsli their work. As they believed ia them* 
•eives, ai they had an immeium strength, they were not 
afraid to leave a little of their lives at svery stone on 
the road; the deatre for futun work was their aim, 
They were almoet all jealous of one another, but it was 
not beoauM of ths money. Each one believed that he 
had within him tlie most beautiful work of all, and 
from effort to effort rose to conquer. What an opening 
on life, in thoee times when life was always a menace, 
they found in this comradeelup of the trade, these 
rivalriee of tho Intelligence, and alio In tlieie advea> 
turos of the road unknown to the inhahitaota of citlee 
and to paintunt with fixed poiitlonst Every day they 
had to yield to or reaist the lure of the landscape through 
which they were paasiog, the broils winch they wit¬ 
nessed, the |>rincely IxalnM they would meet et the 
crOMroads, and the beautiful ereatuna in whom a look, 
A laugh, a gcelure of the two arou, or o twist of tho lups 
coBtamed more of eternity than all the systems of 
Mthetics that clash in the miads of the Intellectuals. 

Benossq Goteoli was ahJs to escape the mdusnee of 
the writers aod the patrons only because he was aeeua- 
tomed to lead that life. W*ben be worked at Pisa or at 
San Gimignano, be was almost as far from fTorezwe as 
bis master, Angelica, isolated behind the four waits of 
a cloister, where bestrewed with dowers theasure paths 
of the dream through whieh the divine white bride was 
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to pass. His lolcd flow«r«>j like a meadow. He gvrt 
peacock wings to the azigels mounted on bis red douds 
or those that gather blood-red roses In bis black gardens; 
and it was not to eKprea their celestial oaturei but to 
render them more 
beautiful. He ad* 
mired. He stretched 
out shining earalcades 
across the Florentine 
countryside^ and in it 
he placed biblical 
stories, which told bow 
the vintage was made, 
how war, and what 
were the {casta and 
the workixtg days in 
the time of Coslxno 
or Lorenso dc* Me¬ 
dici. In his delight he 
roamed tb« plains cov¬ 
eted with vineyards 
and bathed by wind¬ 
ing rivers that dis¬ 
appear amid the sharp 
hills; he followed the 
ribbon of Cbe roads 
that are bordered by 
red houses under clusters of overhanging pines and yew 
trees; the country is soid>er and glows like a minor of 
green broose, through which ttaOs the purple of the skies. 
And when be flooded the fresco with shining colors tn 
which the gold, the green, and the black punctuated the 
flow of the esnniae, it was because he held In his hand 
an open pomegranate and because, in the morning, to 
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dimb to ft group of cypreaMS from whicb one saw afar 
off the blue line of the mouutalas, be bad crossed one 
of tbose Tuscan fields of seaHet clover amid which the 
poppies setiD pale. Whether he was uodcr the 
of the trellises where the big. densely clustering grapes 
overffowed the cane baabeU. or whether on tbe te> 
races of the villas, he followed the thin shadow of the 


loCA eauA Jtosau. Bas-rebef. detail. 
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lemon trees *!»«> border the marble balustrade where 
the peacocks spread their tails, or whether he placed 
brend and wioe and fruit on a white tablecloth, the 
woHd never seemed to him completely to respond to 
the symphoniea whose spiendor filled bis enebaated 
eyes. He was a rich s^rit. iodeed, tenderly ironical In 
bis wonder at legends and at the right of labor—but 
be was, first of aU, a painter. Not only was bo the 
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n^orut of F1oreac«, but perb^pa the first, among 
all the modem paiotcn of Europe, to feature upon a 
radiciJ tneapoaitioD of the colors of nature. The 
lyrical note in painting reaulta wbeo a logical uDivene 
U mated from imagiaary elementi whoae Intricate 
relatiooabipe Irad the eye back to tbe iatiutlve lavs 
that have dictated our idea of harmony. 

Had Gosaoll been acquainted with Persian dluuiina* 
tiona. ona might believe that he had enlarged them to 
the dimenaiuiis of tlie walla, abiding to them a sense 
of distance and saturating them with the essencee of 
the growing fickle that throw upon the earOi those same 
greenish shadows vhicU tlie sun leaves as it sinks, 
Whereas Giotto, in his rapid discovery of the great 
school of decorative painting, inclosed the essential 
spaces in a few linear rhythms so simple that tbey 
hediine part of the scheme of the srrhitecturs; Tuscan 
srt. fron) the tieia ef Fra Angelico, returned to the 
pain ti ng of the missal, a thing rrlated to easmeled color, 
to the cliarocter of tho landscape, and to the cl^racler- 
istic Tuscan need for analysis. Everyllilog that is 
nieliculoui and petty lu the practice of this craft dis* 
appeare to the radiance that shone from the heart and 
the eyes of au Angelieo or a Goaeoll. But among those 
men whom Florence held in her power, men who could 
not flee her or master herj the double current of mini* 
aturs painting and of literature misled their native 
passion. Aurcolcd angels with tbe plumage of birds of 
the Orient bearing long-stemmed lilies are shews 
against backgrounds strewn with fiowers; they walk 
with jerky, nervous, and bisarro steps toward tbe com- 
pUested Paradises of tbe FloreoUae esthetes. Tha 
fashionable painters cut short their investigation and 
resort to pnmitive formulas imperfcetly assimilated, 
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tbroufh wbicH tb«y 
may more quickly 
follow the i<]eu of the 
vritera. 

T 

This ncof sAectod 
evea those who ec* 
tered mostTehemeotly 
ioto tbepafisionate Ufe 
ufFloreoce, Whecone 
icQOWS the story of 
Filippo Uppi) his work 
is aetonishing, for it 
Kcnu built up frocQ 
those elemeote in life 
that we may accept 
upQuesdoBiagly. He 
WM one of those sur* 
prising and magnifi- 
cepUy impulaiv'e meo 
whom their time par^ 
doned for ererything 
because, in considering 
their life, it recognised 
its own iostinct. They 
Imew DO law except 
their own desire. A 
hundred years lat«r> 
Benvenuto, in a doses 
of instsDces, will act 
hesitate at murder. 
Herein is the glory 
and the danger of the 
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lUlim soul. It goes its full length et n bound. One 
might My that it has no resting place between 
crime and herolsia, Tlae anarchy of sentiment that 
weighed so hcavdy on a Masaccio and a Donatello 
drove Filippo Lippi to devour life in every direction 
he who remained a monk after having seduced the nuns. 
For him love was a kind of fury. Between two fiery 
adventures be worked in a state of exaltation; the 
violent modeling and the red accents of bis painting 
caused the sacred story to burst forth from out the 
darkness of the chapels and to be inducted into Flores* 
tme society^ tormented and quivering with the drama 
that was decomposing it. Around the festivals and the 
banquets in the palaces, whose low<cilinged halls are 
pav^ with squares of white and black, there glide 
strange blond women who prolong ths ago of mysticisn 
to the mulst of the magnificent orgy wherein the acniee 
and thought were renewed logellu^r. Filippo Lippi 
marks perliaps the most anxious moment in tlia life of 
Florence. Altliough the painters still search the 
Scriptures for almost every pretext for manifeetlng 
their i>assien. Humanism, whose work is progressing, 
has penetrated them. The conflict shifts to anotlier 
Add. It is no longer between their ancient beliefs and 
the rise of that Instinct which urges them on to scru* 
tlnise the forms so as to extract the spirit. It Is between 
this living inetioct itself and the premature influence of 
phUosopbic and literary enidllion which pretends to 
have recovered from the thought of antiquity the food 
for the new needs that Italy is discovering in herself. 
With Filippo Lippi. Florcatine line becomes enervated, 
exaggerates its curvea. and begins to distort bearing and 
gmture. the inclination of the bead and the twist of 
the ne<^ on the shoulders, the folds of garments, and 
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cveo the form of flowers. All hb pupUs ond even the 
sculptors. A^tino di Duccio amooff others, will follow 
Lim ia this respect. The Plalooist spirit, which the 
dite d&ims to follow, comes too soon. The Greek soul, 
with Plato. susUiosd its generalisations on three hiU' 
dred yean of life tliat liad been lived, felt, and loved 
for itself, that bad developed Lannoniuusly. cootinu' 
Qualy. in a single dlreelion and without turning back^ 
to reech the climu of its natural aaceut In the living 
idealism of the century of Pericles. Florence bites into 
a fruit that is too green and that sets her teetli on edge. 

And yet it was better for Florence and for Italy to 
explore the literary ground presmtsd by the Jlatonlsts. 
who were prc|>4red to retrace their steps. tl)4n to efface 
themselves before llie works of the past that were 
offered to tlicis as models. ITte life of the senses and 
Ills passions wm. It is true, too strong in them for them 
to submit to this effaeemeat. Za reality there is nothing 
in Florentine form that retails the form of the aalique. 
and there is ao more relationsliip between Florentine 
art and that of ths Acniptors uf Athens or of imperial 
Italy than there was between the religion and the social 
rhythm of the Florence of the Afteentli century and 
Grcco*I«tiD piganism. In the antique the form is as 
calm and full as Florentine form is sharp and dry and 
strained. Even when it tries to resemble tb« art of the 
dead races, perhaps especially at tliat nionient. TuMsa 
art reisaias Tuscan. Whatever the irtflueoce of Po* 
tmreh and of Hunaaism—a beneflceot influeacc. since 
it aroused curiosity, the mllessoess of the artists, and 
a need for analysis which was essential in those timea~ 
Italian painting owed nothing to ancient art save tbc 
desire to find itself. We must not forget that Italy 
was still Italy, that although twelve centuries had 
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implftttted io men • more fererub wosibilit;, neither 
its lendscApes. &or the products of its soil, nor its eh- 
OMite, had ebsQ^.aad that it was tbe genius of their 
MQsea which the luUaos vere obeying when they asked 
of the aadent world the testimony and the support of 
a form of intelligeace which they feit to be related to 
their own. Before Petrarch. Dante knew Vergil, for 
he had asked Vergil to accompany him to the Inferno. 
40(1 he was on the point of writing his poem b Latin. 
But life bore him away. 

In Italy life conquered everywhere. ludy wrote her 
poem in a language that responded to her desire. If. 
after a hundred yean of torture, she recovered a form 
which on its surface recalled the ancisnt form, it was 
because tbe ancient form had been, as the painting of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries wai iUcIf. a neces* 
sary expression of the Greco'latin people*. 

For a moment even, b the full tide of Humanism, 
wlien Lorenao de’ Medici was organizing and singing his 
Triumphs.'* when the pagan processioas were defiling 
before the Jx>ggiA dei Lansl esiid clamors and broils, 
and when Pollsiano was writing hU ’'fltaoias." the 
Florentine sou! seemed to be on tbe point of arresting 
in real ] if e, transfigured by a great painter, the evolution 
that was carrying the Italian genius toward tbe plastic 
idealism realised by tbe artists in tbe following century. 
While Botticelli was accentuating what there wm of 
artificiality b the work of Filippo Lippi to the most 
extreme literary development. Ghiriaodaje was singling 
out from it that part which was moat direct and most 
healthy. We have no image of Etorratine life more 
faithful than that which be left us. And despite bis 
violent drawing, bis somewhat confused but powerful 
oicbestratioQS. despite tbe accent of his portraits, bis 
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nervoui botiies, and the bony legs of the figures in 
which cooceatrated passion produces a grave, sad, 
rather hsggard character, one cannot say as much for 
Filippo lippi. All bis life he hesitated and was never 
able to choose between what be had learned through the 
work of bis father and the opposing influences of 
Ghirlsodajo and of Botticelli. As for the rude Verro- 
chio, the only one of the great contemporaries of these 
three painters who, like then, under the domioatiBg 
influence of Donatello and of Filippo Lapp!, tbe prob* 
of perspective and arutomical dUseoUoo occupied 
almost bis entire time. When be worked at sctilptum 
be attached more iioportance to the of working 

tbe material and of casting the bronze of his statues 
than be did to tbe statues themselves, their pride, tbeir 
pasuoD, their overwhelming brutality. When ha worked 
at painting, he set himself to invent a style as bard as 
metal, upon coming into contact with tbe undulating 
forms of tbe murmunng landscapes. 

Ghirlandaio was the only one to love painting for 
itself. He alone bad that joy of painting which made 
the glory of Venice and of the Flemings. He regretted 
that be bad not “the circuit of the walls of Florence 
to cover with painting. With Gossol^wbo had 
arrived thirty years earlier, though he departed a little 
later—among all the Florentines, be alone could see the 
landscapes receding among the hills; he alon e knew 
how to give distance to the great halTe with their sejunra- 
flagged pavements, to the terraces, and to the skies 
against whkh one sees tbe elear<<ut profile of the 
campaniles and the towers. If, unlike Masaccio, he 
does not to kave understood the esMntial rdle of 
tbe lights and the shadows, he was the only one who 
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to unite ihit former with the latter through Atmos’ 
pbere, throu^ tbe bAluncing of gTOup8> tbrough eiuct 
values u<l th« planes that ffive an appearance of the 
real to the most daring transpositions of plastic art. 
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Oolf he» after Masaccio and until da Vioci—and more 
than (la Vinci perhape—only be tried to emcr^ from 
that intellectual primitivism which constituted the 
originallt; and the weakness of Florence. He gained 
and loet thereby. Of the Italians of bis period, be is 
tbe one who, by bis Incgitage, is tbe nearest to the 
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gT«At periodj. He tho one, p«rbAp«» wljo b fuRbest 
from tbem Iq iTncum And in royAJty. 

He fdt zto remorse About UABsportiiuf ChrisUAD 
mytWlogy ioto the ereryday life of the rich dticenr 

of h)s country. Sober 
during A time when 
the pAintere were accU' 
DuJAting their figure* 
without order, her- 
tDonising their tooee 
eoufueedly. and over* 
ioading their compoei* 
tione with Gowers Ami 
rich stuffs, he yet 
knew how to paint the 
betutiful procoMioni 
AS thoy pASsed. how 
to oreheitrnte with 
lOAgiuGcence their or* 
Allgee Aud dull reds. 
And the IUacs And the 
greens, end to Sf^. in 
his while spaoee, fur* 
Biture. the ledge of 
AvTono PsuATTOLo, BmU Open windows, biekels 
(J/wwe fiwHM.) of fruits, bouquets, 

suaoreus glaseee. and 
peacocks sprcedlsg into a fsn the precioiia gems of their 
tails. He understood tho young women of Florence 
whan Filippo Lippi had loved too furiously for him to 
look upon them in a wholesome way. Tlicy walk Id 
their silver-enbroidered dresses, their beautiful hands 
clespnd at tbe wsjst. They tun toward biin tbeir long 
fine faces, a little sickly, without beauty, but with a 
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cbuKU so tuifoT«aeen» ajid so fT&T«, wiU) tbeir sa<j 
mouth ADd eyes, the too^lecder oedr u&der the weight 
of the bload tresses which give them the appe*rsnc< of 
A flower too heavy for its stem sad withering before it 
bu reached full bloom. They cb«t among themselves, 
offer their breasts or arms to new-boro children, carry 
lioen Or baskets, or superintend the affairs of an elegant 
household. Sometimos they go out upon terraces from 
which one can see a sober, airy, aod precise landscape 
ruo&ir\g back to the horison, a Tuscan landscape, 
encumbered with hUlsj sown with pine trees and tilled 
Acids under a stiver sky through which sail the great 
birds. 

Thera is perhaps no other ^'Intimist" In this pas- 
«onato Italy whose capeeiAl glory le that of having 
tranelatcd the human dnusa. with tha universal dreina. 
into generalisations which were transposed into paint* 
irtg. Tike all the Italians, to be sure, GhiHandsjo is a 
decorator. His style is too tense for him to tell the 
story of evening peace and the meals In the home. He 
is reetless; dra^ is afoot. The nan who was most in 
love witli silence and the hearth does not escape the 
genius' of his race. From a people that lives in the 
street or that leans out of the win<lows when It hears 
the noise of broils, of songs, of talk, and festivals, that 
frequently beholds tbe s)>eetaclc of acts of violence or 
of love, from an expressive and living crowd whose 
mimicry is another language, that understands every* 
thing and cauaes everything to be understood instan* 
Uneously, that is amused aod roused to passion simul* 
taneously or successively by the speeches of the orators 
and the tradesmen of the streets, from such one must 
not ask that the sources of its emotion and its means of 
activity be sought in the discreet calm of family life. 
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PMsion KveeU trulli and beroiam along paths that 
are someUnua more painful to followi but which are 
as aura ai those of nediUtion. 

Be that as it nay, Ghiriaodajo carried the nervous 
line of Filippo Eippi back bto Florentine life, and 

aJmost reached the 
point of incorpo¬ 
rating it with the 
volumes in hia 
paintings and with 
•pace. It U an as- 
toniihlng effort for 
that moment, when 
DotticeUi. on the 
contrary, was try* 
ing to extricate 
tliat line from liv* 
ing matter so as to 
give a faetltious 
animation to the 
literary abstractions 
of Florentine iatel' 
laetBalism. We 
know that GhirW* 
dajo had nine chfl* 
dreo, of whom 
several were pain* 
ters and bis pupils, that be worked ceaselessly; and 
Vasari tells us that he posseased **an invincible 
courage." When one compares lifo srith the 
perpetual resOcaaness, the painful incoherence, and 
the agitation td Bottkelli^a life, which was Lved "each 
day for itself,"* one understands the contrast better. 
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Oo tlie oiM huu2, 4 g¥««C worlon4a, 4 cfrtun bourgeois 
liMviaeM, not much l^oum, but 4 frect deni of strength 
ftod of k&owled^; oq the other bud. “4 br4in f4^- 
looed ib the bJcmbic of alchemist,”' 4 wild desire, 
fontioually sbsttered by life, to eurptss ud to for^ 
life. With Botticelli the guivrnug line of DoooteUo and 
of Lippi follows onJy tJie complicated, abstrsct. sod- 
in reality—thoroughly obeeure directioo of 4 seosibility 
that feeds on rotting food. It inteosifies its curves and 
its snflesj with esch new work it enggersles the twist 
of limbs end of beads and seems to ss«k in the bare 
bodies of the young men ami young women of Florence 
the marks of a decline, that is smitiug the energy of the 
city. Abtonio Pollaiuolo, at about the aame liour. will) 
the aame mtelleclual perversity and the same aervoui 
acuteness, but with less imagination, woe making 
Alrange researches into color, ningling precious and rare 
tones to live an effect like that of the mottling of stag' 
nant waters. Italian itstaion was whirling out of its 
orbit. Humanism, gstlierlug from tbe work of Plato 
the almost withered 6ower uf the soul of antiquity, had 
destroyed its j)crfume. The Florentine iotaUectual. 
because ha bad desired to begin at the place where 
Greece left off. found himself obliged to transport him¬ 
self to an artiAnal sphere from which the vibrant and 
living element furnished by our incKhaualible world was 
banished. The natural symbolism of the poets of the 
Middle Ages lived again as a hothouse plant, unknown 
aod miserable, end doomed to die at its first contact 
with tbe burning atmosphere from out^*door3. 

There is not an artist who expresses this intellectual 
tragedy with more distreu then does Sandro Botticelli, 
though he does not know it himself; his was a volu^ 
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tuous imAgiD«tioQ , 
but unKeaUt^ 
one also, and it to> 
tured it&ali imtil lh« 
end becauae it did 
oot 6ad iUelf in ac¬ 
cord wTtb tlie 
ujiirenet which it de- 
sred without know* 
io^ bow to do so. 
He diecovcred the 
DTSlary of the woods 
aocl the meadows, 
the fecundity of the 
sea, ud the wildnese 
of tbs wiud. His de- 
sre naked beauty 
was 80 feverish that 
even before looking 
at it, be twisted and 
burned it io the 
flames of his deaire. 
He loved flowers so 
touch that be caused 
theca to rain from 
the sky when he 
found none on the 
earth. But they ex* 
haled the mortuary 
odor of dead flowers. 
It was b vain that 
be wove them into 
crowns and garlands, 
that he loaded rcaes 
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ftod pittki, b/aciQtb«, axtd bluebells upon the bleck 
trees, upon the l4wiu, the breetee, the g&u£^ drcMsa, 
end tlie Q^iog heir ot the slender androgyBee by 
means of which be attempted to bring back to his 
caavaaea the springtime of the past^ the forsaken 
Venusea, all the goddosses of forests and springs in 
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whom ho ao longer believed, the fruiU, the flowers» 
and the aeeumulation of nude forms only arcentuated 
hk impotence to restore to life its bleoding force. An 
artificial work, undeciJod, paioful, and abortive, the 
aaddeat in the bistory of painting. 

And yet one of the most noble. The intense rest* 
lassneas that one feels in it does no more than aeoen* 
tuate the aspiration toward an intdlectiial harmoBy 
wbich a less literary and more plastic cuJtiire would 
have permitted him to achieve. If tbe oian’s mind is 
poisoned by it, his instinct is ever pure ud grave, and 
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imid Uiu culture tbe artut seems crud6oi by hu eoD* 
tiQued vaun effort to wrest hb evef^Uviof faith from the 
coiDplicatioBS ever ready to arise in his iU*bal4Dced intel* 
licence. The walk and the dance, the passing pro- 
eeasions, the urge toward love and our love ci child* 
hood, all that transforms the fairest impulses of 
the heart mto g^ture. all of that preserves, nevertbe' 
leas, a spiritual majesty in his work, which the atxan^t 
movement and the most bisarre composition arc not 
sufRcient to mask. Botticelli is the victim of the 
esthete of his time, and of our time. too. The former 
perverted him. The latter misunderstood him. Eis 
destiny remains tra^. His posthumous glory wills it 
so, as did his art itself and his life and his death. 

This great uns^native spirit, who lacked nothing of 
the great man save simple humanity, ended his life, 
sek and corrupted, in religious orders. This is the usual 
fate of men whose sensibility is too acute for them to 
submit to the discipline of their weak intelligence. He 
was among the first and earliest of the Renaiasence 
painters to mingle Aphrodites and Vbfpns—the 
pagan gods, in whom he believed only through literary 
diUetantism, with the Gihstian gods to whom he 
returned m a spirit of discouraged mystidsm^and 
he suffered for doing so. Even in this be found 
no rest. He illustrated the Jrvfento of Dante with 
ecmvulsive drawings thcr make one think of a dance 
of madmen in the nave of a oathedral. In des¬ 
peration he followed Savonarola who was arousing 
Florence against the spirit of moral dlsmtqtratioD and 
of elegant roiruption brought about by the coming of 
tyranny and the reign of analysis—of wfaich his work 
had clearly been the manifestation. Standing beside 
the terrible monk be must, doubtless, have burned the 
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books, alsahod th« piclurts, snd bsTO broii^t certsin 
of kis owo works to be LkrowD uato Ike flsmes. Ssvobs* 
roU, who inikted th*t the psifiten return to the 
KSthetice of Frm Angelico, surely did not dreem ti«t 
the work of the good frier ms one of (he sources of 
the necessiiyevfl which he swore to eitiipate. He knew 
well that the fonn is co&<)uered by the spirit whenever 
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they eoofliet, but ho had no idea that the spirit Is con* 
quered by the form when it that form express 

it; be knew that divine truth resides nowhere else 
but in the equilibriam between the form and the spirit, 
the equilibrium always aimed at. always approxiiuated, 
alwai-a deelroyed, and always hoped for when it is 
destroyed again. His lore lor Aagdico was again, as 
ever, that idolatiy through which, three ceoCuties 
earlier, Frartds of Assisi had dellrered ttaiv. 
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It W4» doubtless too Iste or too soon for Florsnpe to 
rncb coQclunons. The Republic, distrocted b; ciW] 
wtx, reodered sosmic by tyntany, enerreUd by late]* 
lectuAlism, by murder sod love, bed beeu passlai 
ibrongh unexpected criMS from 4 spirited etheiim 'to 
s febrile mysticism, with purely u almost exbauited 
eoer^ to offer to the Italian soul. At the end of her 
history Florence still retained her primitive lanjiuage, 
and that primitive Jaiiffua^ was already dull because 
it had be^ used to express too many seDsutioni. and 
worn out, because it had served too many intelligences. 
The last of her ^reat painters vainly Bed the harsh city 
In his attempt to break the diamond matrix in which 
she imprisoned all hearts. Although ha was ahead ef 
his time, allboufh be was, by the extent and penetra* 
tion ef his analysis, the BrA of oiodom minds, he 
remains a primitive A base, an old primitive very 
learned and disenebanted, eomrthin| like a germ of life 
already aavorin^ of tlie cadaver. 

The Florentine line, that abstract and almost arbU 
trary line which da Vinci now contrives to unite with 
volume until, as it merges into contour, it is confused 
with the diminutiou of the light and the beginning of 
shadow—this line is always fdt to be preaeat, pressing 
like a ring of metal upon skulls, faces, shoulders, arms, 
and bands, forcing the form to bend under Its embrace 
so as to describe it in depth. One feels that, unlike 
Masaccio, who looked on life in the mass and who 
sculptured it on his canvas with the force of his lights 
and shadows, Leonardo took a section of life, followed 
it in its accidents, its relations with surrouudiiig life, 
and its coune through space, and never lost ^bt of 
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tb« lice tbftt described the projectioiu, the hoUows, and 
the viaduUtioiu which were born of hie pursuit of that 
lioe. One fed^-ead this je why be renuuna a primitive 
despite his bcalculable power—one feels that it is 
through kaowledfe thi»t be succeeds in surrounding his 
sculptured masses 
with air find in send* 
ing beck to a distance, 
in plane after plane, 
the blue barlcgrounds 
of shattered rocks, of 
mountains, of sinuous 
roods, and slender 
trees that live with 
an artidcial life, like 
a theorem clinginf to 
an emotion. Gocsoli 
and Ghirlaiidajo. in* 
tuitively, through 
their sense of exact 
values, sent their 
laudscapes baek to 
the borison with more 
succeae than da Vinci 
did, immersed as be 
was in perspective and mathematics. It is in hie 
mind that the relationshipa of the world live, even 
Dioro so than in bis senses, and much more than In 
his heart. 

With this astounding man who founded or foresaw 
all the future sciencce together, to whom the arts of 
sculpture and painting s ee m to be no more than human 
applications of the abstract ideas which be bad drawn 
from the study of geometry, penpeclive, mechania. 
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■Ichenyi gvolog}', bydritulics, afutamjr, tnd 
np^rimraUtloD vu of equAl icaportAOoe witb the intuJ* 
tioD thAt be poeMseed to Uk bighe»t degroe; hie intui* 
tion wee of the kind that crettee life, the intuition that 
ia inherent in every great artist, is sovereign to such a 
degree that it first instigates and tbeo baits the infinite 
number of conacious or unconscioua researcbes that pro* 
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pared ita caplosloo. He ia perbapa the only meo Id 
whom adenee and art were merged through thHr means 
of expressing thought, aiace they tend to unite, in thnr 
common need, to establish tbe continuity of the laws 
of oaturo in tlic domain of tbe mind. 

1,00k at bis drawings of msbhines, his anatomical 
drawings, his drawings of musdes and of flowers. Hiey 
are the esoct and minute representation of the machine, 
of tbe muscles, of tbe flowers. They have also that 
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m/iterwuft t^t n^iJuit 4Bd secret eKpreesion 

which one sees in hb stress cburniipg, or hard facee 
that may mean 50 many things under the rain of the 
hair that curls to the bare shoulders and to the bare 
breasts where the artist’s line, with each succeeding 
suohe, draws forth from beneath the skin the sHent 
mos'ement of the inner life. The Italian artists of the 
fifteenth century bad done well to explore the nature 
of the cadaver, to study the course of the tendoos, the 
projections of the boaes< the infinite How of the oerrea, 
the veiDS, and the arteries. Even at the cost of a certain 
confu^on, even at the cost of certain confiicts bets^eeo 
entfauMasn wbkh creates and observation which dis* 
flJusiona, it was necessary for humanity* little by little, 
to draw from analysis the conaciousoess of unity; It 
had to learn bow to discover that the flame which glows 
in the depths of human eyes sleeps in the heart of all 
forus, that it causes the trees to tremble to the tips of 
their leaves, that it is in the wings of the birds, ths 
elytra of the msects, in the living iniisdcs "tid in the 
dead bones , that It passes from the vibrations of the 
atmosphere ioto the murmuring of the brooks and even 
into the Life of stones. On the day when CelUnl uttered 
his artist's admiration for the vertebra and the bones 
of tbe pelvis, he spoke in the name of tsro centuries 
which li%‘ed to demonstrate to us that all the forms of 
knowledge may show us bow to master and to increase 
the growth of our mind. ‘'The more one knows,” 
said Leonardo, “the more one loves.” 

He knew, tn his eyes the form was no more tbmi the 
symbol of a higher intellectual reality whose fleeting 
direction and infinite character were translated by the 
smile on a face or the gesture of a hand. It is a con¬ 
ception which, in order to remain ^astic, needs to be 
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au(»peiic^ upoo a ionsidable, &*rrQ«, aad impUcably 
objective k&owled^ of the toAleriol of which life is 
made. It r*" as if he had uoderetood eveiytbio^, 
HU "B&cdius'* is the lather of his ‘'Saint John the 
EaptUt/’ The old dogmas and the new sentimc&ts 

were, with him, no 
longer io conSict, 
Be accepted the 
world. He divined 
great things. In 
the "Leda.” where 
the wing of the 
awan followed with 
ill embrace the Use 
like that of 4 lyre, 
ahich stairts from 
the liviog arm, 
from the warm, 
round breast to 
Bc«5td to the bare 
feet, (here is, m the 
grass, a broken egg 
from whkh obil* 
dren have just 
Come forth and are 
picking flowers. 
He perceived the coimnoQ source and the eternal 
cirde of tbiags. He descended to the profoundest 
depths of nature, with only his senses as the 
intermediary between Che outer universe regarding 
which they grsdually reported to him and the inner 
universe which controlled their agitation. And when 
he raised his ayes to corroborate, from the faces and 
atbtudea of men, the results of his own moditation. 
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he obeerved th&t their faces and tbetr attitudes were » 
mult of the cootact of tbeir tivin^ misd with the living 
wmcl of the things that surrounded them. 

That is the reason why, in his great picture of the 
‘*Laat Supper/' where the moer drama creates its wave of 
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U(e and twists and sculptures the forms like treee b a 
hurricane, we fiad the loftiest work of active paycholofy 
ID the history of painting. He bad the power to pene¬ 
trate under every surface, to the depths of every human 
skull, of living through ite intimate tragedy, of infusing 
the tragedy into the gestures which it dictated, and of 
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uniting all the movemeots of sorefuty and of revolt, oi 
swift advance aod of recoil, of reserve aad of ab&odon 
into a single movement of the raiiid. With him it is a 
p«ychoJo|Kal arabesque that we get, transcribed by the 
form. 

Da ViDct could seise the aame smile in the eyes and 
on the lips of all the beings that came forth from bis 
miad and insnare the movement of their fingers, out¬ 
stretched toward the same invisible point, aa if to 
indicate to the future the doubt which he felt within 
him. His paioting, which is without mystery, is the 
mystery of paioting—one of the human mysteries. In 
him, all the science amassed by the century flowers 
into poetry, and bis science was composed of all the 
poetry which bis precurson have strewn about them. 
In aa epoch whea Platoalst idealism, which be cease* 
lesaly combated, bad miried intelligence, he had the 
sense of real life which alone leads to the grandest 
abstractions. Re bad the geotlenees of wisdom and 
bad aec^uired it at a time when the life of impulse was 
loosed upon the world. Skeptical and disillusioned at 
a time when minds susceptible of discootent were rush- 
iag back to the beliefs of the old days, be attained, 
through his lofty reasoo, to the threshold of that con¬ 
fused sentiment la which new reli^oos are bom, when 
humanity has rejected aU the dogmas on which Its cer¬ 
titude reposed. And be, who claimed that there is no 
seieDce save that which may be translated mto maths- 
raatkal symbols, Is the man who translates what he 
loiows into almost inscrutable plastic poems in whkb, 
pobsps in spite of bimself, intuitioii guides his band. 

There is nothing in the world more vivifying aod 
more disoounged, more ambiguous and more intelli¬ 
gent. more defined and more infinite than his work. It 
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U tb« whole of F 1 oreoce» from to Botticelli— 

it« fiery anAlyAia, ite hesty dyntbesis, its line penetrat¬ 
ing to the heart and dissecting the brain; it is avery- 
thlffg that she suffered> everything ♦!<"> she hoped to 
give to us; and the whole of it conceotrates in this 
immense and secret souJ which never opens to us com¬ 
pletely. £>s Vinci embodied within him the torment of 
Florence and be did not consent, any more tl^T> she 
did, to tell us everything that he bad learned therefrom. 

It was apart from da Vinci, apart from the Florence 
which he himself bad abandoned and at the hour of 
her dedioe, that the Reoaissancs was to find its clearest 
eKpres&ion, The hisicrical rble of the Italian repubJIa, 
if one excepts Venice, was finished. Exhausted by their 
internal struggles and by the unbndled indulgence of 
the freedom of their passions, they had reached the end 
of their capacity for effort. Their individualism, hav¬ 
ing exhausted the individual, delivered them over to 
tyranny. They had lost the spring and the pride that 
took the place of social bonds among them; they had 
lost the idea of the dignity of and the 

of living righteousoeM. Already the prey of the cm- 
4 otti»n. th^ appealed now to Spain, now to Fraooe, 
who, themselves having achieved unity, profited by it 
to force themselves on Italy, whose people no longer 
believed in the heroism of bet destiny. 

And yet. the confused sentiment which bad guided 
the Renaissaoce demanded consummation.. If it bad 
lost its early sweep, it retained the speed that it bad 
acquired, AH it sought was favorable ground for its 
unfoldifig. At Rome, the Pontificate offered a rather 
precahous shelter, but the only one that remained In 
the storm, except Venice, where Italy mingled with the 
Orient to infuse a magnificeot life into the men who 
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t aj up in th« wiibe of her triumpbnl movemeLt. 
Florence, vbere Looiurclo hnd passed no more thna bJs 

( youth, ob^ed until 

the end the sn^jar 
destiny which ten* 
dej^ ^ such 4D in* 
comp&nble focus of 
intellectu al In itia- 
tion, but where the 
miod seems to be 
prohibited—perhaps 
because of the too* 
numerous excite* 
nents and problems 
that beside it—from 
achieving its accord 
with the elements of 
feeling a.nd sense 
which could faring 
about a definitive 
harmony. It was 
merely to ll^bt bis 
flame that Raphael 
came there; MirhaeT 
An^ele, who was 
trained there, returns 
only dunng times of 
cnsts**'once to de* 
B atreiamo Ctuoa Bewu, wax. fend the dcy> Once 
(ifwae Weweeb, tO sculpture some 

tombs. Those who 
remain Florentines, AlbertineUi, Piero di Cosimo, 
Loreoso di Credi himself, so tender, so discreet, and 
so unusual, stiU belong in the line of the primitives 
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who had been lotellectualiaed t450 quickly. And 
those among her last painien who, alter teonardo 
and thanks to him, attain a larger conception ©t fonn, 
who see it free of ita early fetters, full and surrounded 
by space—the gentle Fra Bartolommeo or the pure 
Andrea dd Sarto—are precisely the men tAo have lost 
that mtless ardor which characterised Tuscan art 
With them and after them, iotelligencc aliU remains the 
wenpoQ of Florenee, but it is an inielligence that hM 
mistaken its rWe through allowing sentiment to be 
effaced; it ia an intdligence that lakea the means to 
the end and eihausta itself in seeking the form outade 
of the inner drama that determines its function. The 
formulas reached by the two maatm of Home have 
SQch a masculine power of seduction that Tuscan art 
must needs attempt to employ them as the frame for 
its weakening sentiment. The violence of Benvenuto, 
irbich he loo often e^epended in outward acta, the 
proud and sensual elegance of Giovanni da Bologna, 
and the severity of Bronzino art not the right qualities 
to their hands, which now handle tools mth eKcesave 
e«se. florenee, subjected and fallen, can do no more 
than brood ov« her melancholy passion in the bitter 
gardens where the shadow of the rosea makes the water 
of the fountains tremble at the foot of San Miniato. 
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I HEN Uti popM» ftt the end of Ui« fouf* 
/ teentb century, returned from Avi^oeo. 
wKjr Rome wm e dead city. Seme Uiousesde 
\^D of mirerable people eemped amid the 
X circuee* thet bad been invaded by brlare 

and ncltlee. amid the ahattemJ fVQU^ 
ducte and the gutted bathe. Life round about waa at 
work in the free cities. But here, nothing lived. 
Certain pope*, touched by the spiht cf Humanlsin, 
tried to create a center of attraction through whidi a 
fen wandering artlits, not one of whom becomes the 
founder of a line, will consent to pass. It is Florence 
and Umbria tbat furnish the court of Rome with the 
arebitects and painters whom it calls in to build and 
79 
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deeuTtte ita church««: G«ntile dft Fabriano, Bernardino 
Rosaellioo, Piero della Fraansca, Benos2o Goaaoii, 
Melotzo dd Forit, and Bmn&cte. The iiixter activity 
of Roice will never be aufideot to supply bet needs. 
When artiala are born in Romei we aball find that they 
ace meo of diffuse and empty mind, auch aa arc demanded 
by idle soeietlea to amuse them in their laziacss and to 
Satler their vaiuty. 

But it is the only shelter open to the Italian soul as it 
is about te ripen. At the noment when Florence 
curnbs. when Charles VTO, as the champion 

of order, descends into Italy, da Vind fertilises Milan 
and is about to reveal to France the already exploded 
profundity of Tuscan passion. Giorpone, in a form 
that has attained almost its complete eKpansjoa. 
ushers in the whole of Venice, where Titian is appesir- 
ing. The old Land of Umbria is beln; animated anew 
and is looking toward Rome. The Italian artist is 
seeking to free himself from formulaa and to spread 
his liberty about him, When Julius II, the warrior- 
and artist'pope, addressee himsdf to the architect 
Bramante, who is soon to summon his young rdatlve 
Raphael, and calls Michael Angelo from Florence leas 
than two years afterward, it is the spirit of the period 
that inspires him. Amid the general anarchy which 
(lelieers the Italian communes over to the foreigner, 
and confronted by Venice^s policy of protection. 
Rome is indeed the only place where Italy can sum up 
her desires. 

Rome has such strength through the sadness cf her 
horizon, her isolation at the center of a deaeri of reeds 
and grasses, her vast ruins, and the weight of ber 
history, that ^e did not permit the masters who had 
spent their youth m distant places to bring Italy to ber 
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vititout &nt coBipelliQS th«m to icccpi tb4t dbdpliiuxi^ 
of Um will by meuis of which the could, after so miuiy 
8toniis» still domioate the world. Sh« obliged Bra- 
mante to reoo^nize this force; she infused it into the 
fra^e Raphael: she made it the habitual food of 
Michael An^lo. like Bronelienchi, a hundred years 
earlier, Bramante lived in the ruins, compass in hand. 
It was there that he recovered the laws of Roman 
architecture and of s.li architecture, the subordination 
of the organ to the funelien, which the despotic and 
fantastic mmd of MiAaol Angelo—when he himself 
succeeded to the direction of the building of Saint 
Peter’s—cotild not apply to the pK^ems of con¬ 
struction. but which, in the voJuotary and rigorous 
ioalastidty of his powerful intellect, he found again 
when he to design the facade and the court of the 
Palaaso Faneee, a theorem of stone in which the tragic 
spirit of the world appears in Italy for the last time, 
Raphael and Michael Angelo could study the mutilated 
statues which were daily torn from the earth by the 
excAvatOTS, and the possesston of which was contested 
by the Pope and the Roman pruices. This hourly con¬ 
tact with the Rome of antiquity could not f^ to react 
upon senaibilities which, like these, summarised two 
centuries cf waiting and working, * 

But neither could it pervert them. They came from 
the heart, of the race with too great an outburst and 
through too great a necessity for them to deviate from 
the path that it laid out f^ them. The intellectual 
idealism of Florence, the sentimentalism of the Um* 
btian painters, and the sensuality of Venice, which 
Sebastiano del Piombo brotigbt to Rome, were spon¬ 
taneously amalgamated with tha will of the masons 
and the statue makers of tha Empire who built the 
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AqutducU, Ihfl thfnoft, uul the cIkums^ And who 
c&tved upon th« Arrhc« of triumph the rude bsA-reliefs 
upon which the RoiCAa geniu» bfed ilAjnped iU imprbt. 
Far a momeat, the whole Italian aod fouod iu redi* 
aatioD. Never bad a paeeion equal to thia one, wherein 
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violence and ^ontleneae, vohiptuouenea and aaceticivni> 
acieace and eothuaiaam, clashed and merged in turn, 
accepted a eioiDar frame without being cniabed by eo 
aevere a dlacIpUne. 

The RenaiMAfice brought bach harm, full, ccuJptural, 
and atUetic^not at all tbo Greek forin» but rather the 
Roman ia the predominance given to the projectioaa 
of the muaclM aa a meani of expreasien—hut a form 
lifted up by auch ardor that it remained wholly Italian 
while opening up new epocha, Never had ao much 
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matter and spirit been weld«(i togrtker to ncreate Iif« 
in its highest unit?’ 

Wh«n ir« go as fsp back as the currents which lead to 
Raphael> it is only to his education in Rome that we 
can attribute the rise in Wi of that force of which be 
would probal:^ have remained ignorant bad he oat left 
Urbino or bad he continued to live at Perugia or even 
in Florence. For in that teoder and aloKist feQuniae 
nature wUeh his apologists have exalted in a way that 
brings despair to the hearts of those who love him best> 
there was a masculine power which doubtless helped 
to arouse Michael Angelo, and wbieh unfolded with the 
ease, the authority, and the amplitude of things that 
mature natursJIy. Never did any man unite so msmy 
scattered and almost antagonistic elementa, aasinii’ 
lating them with his inmost substance and giving them 
forth again in his work—living and spreading out freely 
and high above its sources while retainin g all their 
freshness. 

Beginning with the end of the fourteenth century, 
Vmbria. from which we must consider that he came— 
for his surteenth yew was probably not yet passed 
when he entered the studio of Ferugiao*~'Umbria had 
grafted upon the old Sienese school a very living 
branch, even though it is apt to escape our attention 
because of the splendor abed by the great fire of Flor¬ 
ence. Vilth its back to tbe mountains, but descending 
with all its dties toward the gentle p)ab, Umbria had 
a soul whose piety is the greater because the proidouty 
of Ttome sc frequently exposed it to invasion. It wss in 
the heart of Umbria, in sight of Perugia, that Francis 
of Aaiai was born; it was Umbria that firxt followed 
him. In an attenuated form, the light of that spirit 
still floated over its valleys. 
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Florence, end even Siena, woe suffesent to tHeo* 
selves. Feni^ was too distABt from the great centers 
of the elaboration and of tht iaflueace of Italian enei^ 
to reUtn the artists t^t expressed it. It was toward 
Rome that almost all of tliem gravitated, bringing 
with them something of Siena, which had first instructed 
them, something of Floreoce wJuther, in geceral, they 
went to be initiated: and. by way of Urblno, Bologna, 
and Bcrraia, bnitgmg with them a little of Padua and 
Venice. Ptsanello, the Veronese, alter having received 
in Florence the lessons of Andrea del Cast^no, coU 
laborated, a Borne, with Qentile da Fabriano, the Um¬ 
brian, whose art bad been formed by tbe Sienese. 
Gendle preserved their memory of the Byzantine 
mosaics and their blond faces with the alanting eyes; 
but in Rome, and more especially in Venice, be bad 
the passing of the p rocc a aioas made splendid by 
the bridiance of the eostumes. Of an abounding 
imagination, he had more curiosity than the masieis 
of Siena, and. with a of movement and a love <d 
the picturesque which they, in thrir gravi^, could not 
have endured, he possessed the expansive piety of 
Umbria, so different from their jealous mysticism. 
Boiosse Goasoli. when he worked at Rome, as he had 
worked practically in every part of Italy, suddenly 
became acquainted with *bi* work and gained from 
it, in part, his taste for the esotlc and his Oriental 
perfume. 

In Rome he doubtless saw "Twi the work of Piero della 
Francesca. That great painter, a nomadic artist, like 
all those who came to Rome at that period, was but 
little older than hnnself. His schematic landscapes 
certainly lived on in the memory of Gozzoli, when he 
covered tbe walls of the Caapo Santo of Pisa with the 
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ltd p^tia^ io which the delicate countiysidM* 
tnvened h; the FlorenUoee, ioto ite hodsooa. 
Sut the nature «f Gcooli is as faaUstie as that of 
Piero is eerete and homogeneous. Moreover, ♦Vir>ngh 
he came from a r^on whieh borders on Umbria, one 
more mountainous 
and wild, it is true, 
bis contrast with 
the masters of that 
province is one of 
the astoundiuK 
things whkh char* 
actorise Italy from 
Dante and Giotto 
to Michael Aa^o 
and Raphael, and 
which cooLrast Ma» 
chiavelli with Fnm* 
cis of Assisi. Piero 
painted sharp pro* 
files that seem hoJ* 
lowed out io copper, 
robes embroidered 
with flcsivrs as pobted sa thoroa, and great aus* 
tere figures isolated by a pure line. llorlnnUl 
clouds Were gathered in a sky where the divioe dove 
stretched out rigid wings. A terrible majesty lifted 
the children of hli mbd sbovc the brows of other men. 
His angelic musicians seemed Hke caryatids made to 
uphold the sonorous vault that invisibly extended over 
the gloomy highway. The deep tones of their violias 
were carried over bto his harmooies. When he pabted 
war, he waa as hard as war; when he painted the night, 
one saw nothbg of it save a cuirass, the pemt tl a 
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and tLe fac«s of tiie s]e«p«n. His miwH was such 
as would be foRoed b; tbe metliodica] aod tenacloiis 
study of all the exact sdeoces tbeo kaowu. He wrote 
treatises on perspective. Be tried to eubordioate oature 
to the geomelHi^ priodplas that had fonaed his mind. 
Thus tbe fusion of the living element which our eensi* 
bility reveaJs to us, 
and of the mstbe- 
matical element into 
which our intelli' 
gence leads us, came 
sJx^t in his work— 
the stron g est expres- 
sioD of the fierce in- 
sisteoce with which 
the Italians sought 
the absolute Agree- 
meat between science 
and art; with him. the 
manner of seeking 
this accord is stricter 
than with Paelo 
Vcc^o, leas factitious 
with da Vind. 

Tbe figures in his 
f r e s coes are built one above the other like houses, with 
an architecture so powerful that the torsos and the 
shoulders, the arms, and the beads dominating the 
nects seem to be detertoined by exact calculation. 
Cylindrical toiaoa, broad sbouldera, round arms, necks 
like columns, and spherical beads whose eyes look 
straight before them. One thinks of his pereonagea 
almost as statues walking or kneeling, and the energy 
that erects them pours into their full form with the 
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wo^t of brass. It k u pure and stros^ m tbe aatiqae. 
Not ose UDong tbc noble Italians, oat Giotto, nor 
della Quercia, nor Masaoeio, nor Miebael Angelo 
e ipr ea e es wbat is proud^ in our unique adventure of 
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life vitb greater ber^m than Ibst of Kero. He is per¬ 
haps the greatest among those invincible men vbo> 
tbrougb an the storms, oppressed b7 passion, resorting 
to murder if n«<*»ary. and aooeptmg life as an every* 
drama. »ent onward, tieir eyes fixed on somctbing 
higher and moretragM that lay etemany ahead of them, 
something wbicb they felt In tbeii resolute and dee* 
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hearts. He goes through the world in company 
with the beroea of his frescoe3> pitiless, pure as force, 
and inaccessible to resignation. The trunk of the bee 
is bare, the leaves are motionless, but something is 
rising aod diffusing itself everywhere. » burning central 
s^ that holds them erect and makes them bard. TV 
somber earth itself seems to be formed of curves which 
the subterranean fire has fitted one into the other, as 
if to obey some rational power which co>ordlnattt its 
efforts. There is do more sublime work m Italy. And 
it is a deosve moment. Rome and Tuscany meet in 
Piero deila Francesca, and his two principal pupils. Luca 
SigQorelli and Melosto da Foril, announce, one, the 
^proach of Michael Angelo; the other, that of 
EUphael. 

Hie VmbrioD current, which will touch Ftaphael, is 
accelerated with Mdouo, bom like in that 

other tranS'Appenine Umbria from which CentUe also 
came and wbtch the Dolognese Francia was to connect 
with Venice. Florentine inteDectualiem is too difficult 
of approach for simple souls, and the mystic reaction 
to which it gave birth is too severe to enable them to 
find in it tbs easy piety that satisfies them and that 
cannot frighten the court of Rome, which has no love 
for mystics. With Mel os so da FotU. one seems to beer 
the passing of the slightest breese. the fingers of great 
blond angels touch their celestial harps and draw from 
them an UDdefined a&d distant music which is not to be 
confused with the storm of tbe trumpets of the Last 
Judgment. With Ferugino, pious Umbria will be 
merely bigoted Umbria. The strong capital is mis> 
understood by its painters, and the square palaces, the 
hillside streets, and the whole heap of cubes and towers 
inspire Baofigli alone with those stone landscapes in 
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which repose his doubthil Virgins snd his loo el^ut 
Mgels. H« who UAaslates its needs b a man who be* 
lieves in nothings who drinks aod curses aad takes op 
reiigious work io order to gel rich.' Such is the revenge 
of 4rt when bigots attempt to take possession of it. 

Perugino was the first to manufacture pictures of a 
merely ecclevasUcal utility. It was zwt that be was 
without grace, a mannered grace which gives a some¬ 
what irritating quality to his pretty Umbrian face»~ 
blond. fuU, pink, and fresh, where the smile of Leonardo, 
now become insipid and a tnfle ai1ly, gives a curl to the 
fioverllke lips. Into the art of painting he intrt>duced 
symmetry, which is the opposite of equilibrium, and he 
banished movement from space by the hardness of his 
sugared hlues, greens, and reds, which be sets down raw 
and with scanxly more than a haphasard orcbe^ 
tration. His rounded vigor, his equivocal hut robust 
elegance, his sharp precision in the drawing of back¬ 
grounds, alender trees, and the aadulaling lines of the 
valleys and the hUb, the energy of his strai^t figures 
in which a monotonous rhythm gives a twist to the hips, 
places the foot on the earth, and gives to all the attitudes 
a strange appearance of dancing, all thb explains 
auSdendy, nevertheless, the lafiueoce that he exer* 
cised on Raphael, who, after his departure from Urbiao, 
spent his most impressionable ye&ra in Perugioo’s 
workshop. He felt the vigor of the rhythms—precise, 
very personal, very complete, and conceived almost 
like a motionless baUet—whlch Perugino stamped 
upon his forms in movement. It was extremely 
dkfEcult for him to free himself from his master, and he 
died too soon ever to forget him entirely. At the end 
of his short and miraculous journey, he still retained. 
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from th« {MUJit«r of F«rjgia» tKe countraance of the 
Umbriao Vb|in, which we shall scarcely find a^aio, to 
tell the Inith, save ia his pictures of the sainta—and 
which repreieat so small a part of the man! The 
couoteoaace almost diaappeais from his last freacoea. 
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rtmaimiig aa only a faint memory in bis portraits of 
women; they are pictures as pure, as solid, as opaque 
and dense as a blood marble. 

When be lefttJaibria, he passed through Siena, where, 
for a time, be was giveo work by Beroardloo PintuN 
riechio, who, tike himself, had come from the workshop 
of Perugia and who was returning from Rome, where be 
bad painted the apartments of the Borgias, At Sieoa 
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ht met S«doina, his elder b; a fev ynrs. who vas 
stifling in the holy dty, beunted as he was by da Vine), 
loreseeing Venice, and fashioned, besides, ia the school 
of Luca Signorelli, vhoae robust frescoes of Moots 
OJiveto be hsd completed. 5Ie waa a singular being, a 
poor fakir, who waa believed to have practiced (he most 
uunentionable vices, but whose art, nsverthelesa, n- 
veala the ingsouousneas of a young god fahea from the 
cool peaks of Olympus Into a century fermenting with 
knowledge and with pleosure. He is a kind of reversed 
Masaccio, not having preserved, like the Florentine 
hem, his original purit}* in Ida terrible thirst for kaowl* 
edge; indeed, he is <)ulte the contrary of Masaccio, as he 
bitterly seeks to recover his original purity throiigh the 
satisfaction of that very tliirst. And yet be resembles 
hlasacdo in being destined to open a new path upon 
which he himself will hardly more than set foot. Quite 
often one can see both Michael Angelo and Raphael in 
him. At fuefa times he possesses a strength and a grace 
which are both heroic, and the touch of pomiptlon and 
of enervation which be with them serves only 

to render more touching his nostalgic passion and the 
msignrficeace of the lyricism through which ve feel his 
anguish. It is in this way that the most profound 
Platonista of Florence might have paiotsd at the most 
s en sual moment of the Venetian oiatuiity. The 
“Wedding of AlcKander and Roanna'* is, in this sense, 
a work that is unique in the world, through the sul>> 
l>wi,» accent of its masculine and disenchanted poetry 
which makes clear to us, under the transparence of the 
veils and in the soft pesumbra, the irrsaistible and 
fatal voluptuousness. The nude figures—male and 
female—have an indescribable character that partakes 
at ones of Elden and of Greece and that Christianity 
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vpuld bAT« aJumaUd with an ecstasy of feveriib, rest* 
Ivss love. Sodoma k a stra&fe 9piht> full of youtbful 
strengtli through which the mysbc perfume of the old 
loaatera of hit country mounts to the reatleaa faces. The 
forma heslUte in their affirmation of bit science, and 
their athletic power gton noble in a melancholy ardor 
which cannot quite reveal tUelf. He Is intoxicated with 
the caress of hard boeoms. slim waists, and the knees of 
womeo, in which he sees a special beauty; hU way wa.rd 
spirit feels the needs of men and he hesitates. All hls 
life be beailates. Later on. at Rome. Raphael refused 
to efface bis decorations. He bad well observed So- 
doma’s haughty grace, and the carriage of a conqueror 
enslaved by an locurable adolescence. ... He remein* 
bered it forever; perhaps he took from it the strongest 
elements of that msgnificent handwriting by means of 
which be was to express all his pride of youth and his 
gratitude to nature for having made him what be was. 

£ven the sharp and ^aarmiog Finturricchio could not 
retard the inpulsivcn<a8 with which he cast himself 
upon antique form, that hymn to the nude body which 
was risiog everywhere, breaking the yoke of Florence, 
bursting forth at this very hour in Venice in the mature 
work of Giovanni Balliiu, swelling still more in the 
nascent work of Giorgione and of Titian, and which 
was to take on, with the voioe of Michael Angela, the 
tragic power of a new creation. He was very far, to be 
sure, from Finturricchio, the meticulous technlcaan 
whose bad taste, perverse and free, led to the spreading 
out of so much metal and so many transparent stones 
on the frescoes which he worked in relief. hTeverthe- 
less. In his rapid escunion through the bisarre exoticasm 
of alngular artist, he noted the cold, delicate land* 
scapes engraved as If on a pane of g^ass by means of a 
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dj&mond, 4ad the sle&der of the sDhouettee that 
cleft the DioUe? crowds with lestiires like those of 
dsDcere. Finturricchio developed in eentiiki Italy that 
spint of the mirage aad of fiLr*6way adveoture, that 
fairy fancy which GeotUe de Febrieoo bed difiused in 
the peniiiiuJm with which Gozsoli had amused austere 
Florence, and which Carpaccio, among the Venetians, 
was at that moment eanylng to its most astounding 
limits of fantasy aod lyrkisra. The oceans opened up 
in the distance, the stars rained upon the earth, the 
poetry of imagined worlds charmed those precocious 
children who knew too much and who profited by the 
new sensations flowing in upon them from every side to 
renew in them their eomewbat wearied inventiveness. 
It was from Pbturricchio, perhaps, and from the spirit 
of central Italy, brought to by Perugino, that 
Raphael learned the enchantment of poietratiog 
yoad the immediate virion and the subject imposed; 
be learned somethiog of it even from Franck whose 
vigorous but discordant and dry painting must soon 
have wearied him. After that he had only to seek in 
Horenoe, in the work of da Vind and of fW Barto¬ 
lommeo, and especially in that of Masaccio, the eenee 
of modeling and the need for architecture in a canvas; 
later on, he bad only to watch his friend Sebastiano del 
Fiombo painting in Borne and revealing the nascent 
desire of Venice, to sweep into a symphony, becoming 
more compla as he grew older, aO the confused voices 
in which, for a century, the enthusiasm, the pain, the 
fever, and the will of Italy bad been mounting. 

u 

He summarised, as Giotto did. an imperishable 
moment. It is he who was that equilibrium for which 
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luly had Uen ittking with <0 much 
the passioofite clash of seanbilit/ afid mteUigesce 
preveoted the crowd from realizioi* One canaot h^p 
plao ng these two alongtide of each other. L*n* 
doubtedly, Raphael \a. with Giotto, the only one io 
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the history of paintiog who invades aD our faculties 
of reason and feeling with that profound gentleoess. 
Tb tell the truth, it is his science that dominates; he 
has not the direct force that givee to the decorator of 
Padua and of Assisi a mote virile tone, a more joyous 
candor, a mwe peaceful faith in that which he recouots 
upon the walls. But one dom not know, when one looks 
at the sibyls or the frescoes of the Vatican, whether it is 
heroes or saints that one has before one’s eyes, martyw 
or philosophers. Virgins or Venuses, Jewish gods or 
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pagao godi; one feeli that the forau barmooize with 
and penetrate one another, that colon call and aaawer 
one another; an unduladon of hannonica that aeems 
to have no beginsiag and do andiog ruse through one 
vitbout meeting the leut resbtance and leaves one 
ool/ the streoftb to hearten to the prolongation In 
oneself of the echo aroused by their memory. 

^*hat does be mean, and where has he seen eucb a 
union of everything that is matter and everything that 
is thought, evei^'thing that is femioine tenderness and 
everything that is strength, everything that is 
the certitude of the tacca which have felt much and 
that is the wavering faitb of the centuries which desire 
imawledge? He studied, ioatteatively perhaps, what 
had been done before him and what was being done 
uound him; he seemed scaredy to lodt at the infinitely 
profound and multiple world of movements, colors, 
and forms; be gave oar to the sounds about him and 
breathed ia the perfume of fiowera and of women with 
that indifferent fervor that belongs only to a being who 
seen harmony springing Ciom his very footsteps and 
love approaching him without his having suounoned it; 
aD of this he united in himself as in a sonorous center, 
without too closely investigating its source; and the 
whole of it, after having melted unresistingly at the 
hearth of his seotiinent, came forth from him b waves 
as full, as calm, and as difficult to resist as the mysteri* 
ous rfiythm that governs the beating of hearts; that 
causes the seasons to be bom, to die, and to be reborn: 
that causes the sun to bunt forth and ■i"V —f»V» moro- 
ing and eadi evening. Long after the death of Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, ev^ though he bad not loved him, 
was perhaps thinking of the younger man more than 
ofhjmself when he said: ‘‘Beautiful painting is religious 
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ia iUelf, for th« soul is lifted up by the effort that it has 
to naVe to attain perfectioD and to mio^e with Ood; 
beautiliJ painting is an effect of that divine perfection, 
aahadowfromChebruabof God; itis a music, a melody. 
Very lofty iotelljgeztces alone can grasp it.” 

Raphael is one of the most calumniated men in 
history, and ealumniated by those who have been 
loudest in their praise. The inexhaustible youth that 
sbinea from him has been ascribed to the fact that he 
died young, but it is accentuated in one work after 
another; and U be had lived to be very old it would not 
have ceased to renew itself, b e caus e it had existed 
before him sod vea to survive him, even as the spring* 
times and the autumns, which continue to produce 
despite the winters heaped up upon them. The ease 
with which be seises upon a thousand objects, a thou¬ 
sand scattered facts of Ufe, of nature, of history, of 
ut, which he did not in himself produce, for the pur¬ 
pose of organising them into hsrmooioua images where 
nothing of the objects and of the original facts subsists 
save the lofty emotioQ which they called forth—aU has 
given rise to the charge of an almost shocking propen¬ 
sity to assimilate and to imitate his work. And be- 
cause one must follow his work step by step and make 
an effort oneself in order to ap]>reciate the meemng of 
the effort which he bad to expend Jo order to raise 
Perugian “piety picturea ” to the level of the generali¬ 
sations of the Vaticau and the Famesuie, people have 
wondered. In a duU way, at his skill. Copious tears 
have been shed over, the hundred Virgins, that are 
often so sugary—and for the most part unaalbeotic— 
that issued from bis studio, so that one almost forgets 
the twenty portraits which make him, with Titian, the 
greatest Italian painter of character and which oaose 
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V9 to nung from tbe mdsw to tbe Quad ol this all> 
powerful youth, b force of cooxtruotiuo in depth whieb 
vouJd b«ve nude Incn Ba lUli&n Rembrandt Lad he 
lived thirty years 

There wee io 
this painteri 
molded in hia 
very flesh which 
yet never ceased 
its adoration, a 
little of tbe 
bronze of tbe 
armor whieh tlie 
flfhtera of that 
lime left off to 
don the Habits of 
tbe court. He 
soul ptu red the 
leaf bony hands 
with the golden 
bands of tbeir 
riofs and the 
pure dense plane* 
of the faces with 
the polished 
skeleton coveted S*9t>oaiU4. Drawini. 

by tbeir louscles. 

"Julius n," "Bindo Altoviti," "Inghirarai." "Leo X." 
and "Maddaleoa Doni” are of those absolute forms 
which dwell wb^Iy ia tbe memory, as if. tlirougbout tbeir 
entire surface, they reach tbe iaaer wells of tbe skull. 
Tbeir mind is made of the same metaf as themselves; it 
escapee neither through tho eyes nor through the gest> 
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ur««.but ift escloMd witbio Ibe block they make, calm i& 
the d^h cl the dull magnifoenoe which the movemeot 
of the reda gives to the bare backgrouod> to the aim 
chairs, to the carpets, to the robe*, to tbe air itoeX. and 
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to the reflections on the deaQ-shaven facea. The blacks 
are ao pure that they seem to light up the red shadow. 
He has tones that are opaque, blacks and reds, and these 
stand almost alone, abandoned to themselves, like a 
oiincriJ which baa become quite solidified at tbe bottom 
of a stone crucible. And yet these tones penetrate one 
another: they have tbdr profound harmonies, and are 
full and compact like tbe forms which they create. 
There is no po^hr in art that surpasses tbe power of 
these portraits, red cardinals on wbite mules bamessed 
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with r«d, greAt bodies draued jo fmii or io block which 
koee) gttvdy, figura of Authority or of violence, 
figures of youth cdso, of pride, of enthusiaam, iMleted 
is their alren^ or bumin; forth here icd there m the 
vest compOflitiooA like wide-opened 0owen on the eur- 
face of water that ebbe and dowa. 

This endless ebb and flow, which Giotto bad under* 
stood, and which proceeds from the |>edimeot8 of the 
temples of Greece and SIHly to the pointinis of Raphael 
by way of the eombinatlons of lines of the Arab deco* 
rators, i« the wholeMediterranean ideal. Italy had been 
■eekinf it ever since Maeaccio, because it was he who 
wrote into the itirface of his frescos tlie iot^liimce of 
tho world, that sense of continuity which the suecsesion 
of planse iinpoees on our inatinct, but which does not 
sufDoe to reveal it* naturo to our mind, ea^r for clearly 
stated Msaonj and for exact demonstration. It Is the 
arabesque, the rational eipreeiion of the Jiving form, 
that the straight line, which is deatli, could not trana* 
late and from which the too metaphysical abeolule of 
the circular line would exclude all poseibility of renewal 
and of movemcat; only curved lines, undulating and 
continuous, can describe the living form in its flux and 
reflux, its flights and its dowofolls, its repose and its 
effort, still leaving to each of the elements that it 
unites in a common life its personality aad its function. 
It was through the arabesque that Raphael deSoed and 
realised the intellectual and seosual ideal which the 
Renaissance demaaded, when tho means for tbs social 
ideal which the Middle Ages bed embodied in tbeix life 
was exhausted, ^ith Raphael, the paasage from form 
to form is as subtle as it is from color to color, in lbs 
case of the VeoetloAS or even Velasques. Consider, 
in the "Heliodorus,’* the huddled group of terrified 
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moUien, ihdr cbildreo ic their erou. Consider, in the 
“PemauuA,*’ the eoocateaetioQ ot the muekel rhythm, 
the iatertwiiung ^upe of the women, the uaioo, ae if 
ia a marriage, tbdr graces which bland, their gentle 
heads ioclioed toward each other as they look over the 
rounded ibouldera from whieh their bare arms flow 
with a liagle movement, Consider, above ail, the fresco 
of the "Sibyls'* or that of the '‘Jurisprudeacs,*’ where 
the forms are so well adapted to the aurfscM to be 
decorated that they seem to five birth to those s jrfsce* 
through tbeir volumes and their direcUoos, Cojsider 
how one gesture explaiu another and eomjiels a reply; 
how tressai, heads, arms, aod shoulders affirm, in the 
effortlens corabinalion of the curves of their attitudes, 
that there is In nature not a single inert or living form 
that is not bound up with aU the etbersi consider how 
the mind Ji led without a halt from ooe end of life b> 
the other, With BapbacI, the Uae of the Florentines, 
which was bom and kept alive with so much difficulty, 
frees itself, and defines on the surface and realises In 
depth ths succession of the plemes ecd the continuity 
of the modeling; and, in a harmony where the grays 
end the reds, the greens, the blacks, the lilacs, S4id the 
silver*whites yield thenuelves to tbe humble substance 
of tbe walls which fixes them forever, the unity of «x- 
preseion of line, mass, and color Is affirmed for the first 
time. 

It Is is this that we seek the reason for the power 
which Raphael has exercised over all the paintces of 
o>odem Europe, even when they had seen him only 
through copies or engravings, even when they did not 
love him. Upon the mind of men, for wham the world 
of forms is the revealer of the world of ideas, be im> 
priAts a mark sinuous and predae whose significsoce 
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one mudt know if o&e is t« follow it without pehl. If 
be hibd brought into pamtiAg no more th*n ah Attempt 
to retim to the of the ADtigue, aa in the pA^Aa 
Spires of the FAmesiBe, where the beautiful nude 
divinities. frAmed by heavy gatlsadi of foUa^, of 
fruits, aod pot-berbs, recaU the abundant strength of 
the decorators of Pompeii, which in tvm ofer such a 
wealth of other lewooa beudes, he would cot be 
Eaphael. Be would be. with Ulchsel Aogelo and 
fore Sodoioa. ocly tbe most biOliant initiator of that 
plastic rhetoric which misled Italy and from abieb all 
cf Europe was to sufier. fiut bis |lorj’ was to s£rm 
tbat individualism could not live in the desert, that, 
for the greater harmony of the spirit, it must find some 
way of demoDstiating the need that men have to define 
the relatiosship amoag the univenal forms when the 
conditions cf their eiistence have net pennitted them 
to find that relatioQibip in the social bond itself. The 
arwbeaque is the tranalation into plastics of tbe highest 
individualism. 

Tbe mvda of the north have no seed of it; tbe 
Gothic meo scarcely suspected its austence. To under¬ 
stand this one must have tasted ei the spectacle of the 
wonhipers in a cathedral of tbe north and la an Italian 
basilica. Tbe northern crowd is united by a single 
seDtiment: whether it is sincere or factitious is of no 
importance. Zt stands up, sits down, and kneels at tbe 
same momenta and with the same gestures, the men on 
one aide, tbe women on the other. All tbe heads are on 
the same level, all the faces look toward tbe same point. 
Tbe bond is invisible, but present. Feeling is what 
makse these people respond all at once to the senti- 
mental appeal which cornea from the priest, from the 
■ingiog, or from the organ. To Italy, the men aiid the 
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womec &uagl«, Sooie remam atandiDg, oth«rt an 
seated, some look at tha altar, otliers turn Uteir backs to 
it* groups form and melt away again, people walk about 
the ehurch, and convemtio&a arise or are ioternipted. 
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Each one ta there for himself, each one is hearkening 
only to the paaion that brought hin here, the mystic 
exaltation, the sorrow, the hatred, the love, the euri- 
oeity, or the admiratiao, and it is that alone which 
detennioca bU gesture, makes him sit down or arise, 
walk about or reomia motionless, which carriK him 
to his knees, with a child erect ui bis arms, or makes 
him prostrate himself upon the pavement, against which 
be strikes bis forehead. There is no people in Europe 
leas Qiristlan than this one, which is why the Chur^ 
bad to be organized here in Order to fnaintain an 
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app«araj)ce of aolidari^, u opposed to the individue]. 
ItalioD Cathelidsm is & socisi arabesque. 

That is Che reasoo, also, wby the plaitic arabesque was 
bom of the medltatJoa of the painters of country. 
Since our nature 
requires a har¬ 
mony so powerful 
that ia order to 
satisfy it we are 
willing to pass 
thi'oiigb sorrow, 
a.id sinoo we did 
not Che de- 

sireJ harmony in 
the sentiment of 
the multitudes, it 
waa indeed necea* 
sary for us to 
unite the separate 
beings—erect, 
kneeling, or laid 
low by the wind of 
warring pftsiiions 
in a single line, 
sinuous, firm, and 
uninterrupted, a 
line that should not permit a single one among them 
to escape from the lieing faanuooy which was divined 
by the sensea of the artists and which was created by 
th«r wiD- 

Mereoeer, when one surveys Italy, as one comes out 
from the Tuscan hills, from the Roman dreus, from 
the Lombard plains, and as one goes from one height 
Co another, one sees that the whole country undulates 
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like th« WheUier seen from above nod from afar, 
wben ooe for^U th« convulsions of the earth aud the 
lempeata of passion in the souls of men, everythioj in 
Italy shows the oecesaity for her returning to benelf: 
the outlines of tise roountams. the ramparts of the high 
hills which lead the dties built upon them down to the 
plains by the windiog roadsi the cities ihrmselves 
tell the ule with their steeply sloping streets that 
separate like a river, pass under the cradle of the old 
vaults, and seem to caress the walls with the ebbing of 
their bare pavements; and we see this character of 
Italy asrin in its language, a golden liquid flowing over 
iron sands, and we see it in the history of the country, 
in the even light, that emanates from it although it has 
jtaased. almost without transition, during thirty cen' 
turise. from the prondeet summits to the most barren 
depths. . . . And thera is something of all of this in 
the genius of Raphael Sanslo of Urbino. 

And yet something is locking. The decorative cem* 
positions do not always respond to the central principle 
of art. which is to bear witneai to life regardlem of the 
pretest for it and of the fate which is reserved for it; 
Raphael docs uot seem to suffer from having all bU ads 
preacribed for him and from depending on the eaprko 
of an old man who may die any day. And whatever the 
liberty given him to express hiais^f M be tlunks brat, 
one sees a little too clearly that he is not his own master, 
and tlist he Is not galled by the fact It is the art of a 
mao who is too happy. We feel a cerlam lack of 
emotion m ourselves when we are before his frescoes. 
The work of those who have suffered is a stronger wine 
for us. His arabesque Is often apart from himself and, 
despite the plenitude of the form, lU direction Is net 
always determined by the sentiment that animates It. 
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and a decorative mask coren the hunao face. It ia 
only just to say that be died at the age when the ma> 
jority of superior men b^D to catch a gLmpae of the 
idea that Che beauty of pstun always reeponda to the 
requirezneota of the intiuate movemeoCe which it oi- 
terpreta. There are, in sorae of hie leat paiotiop, the 
“Sutine Madonna” and the ‘*Heliodanu” eepedally. 
complete cnvelopmeota of anna and of breaata, and 
a drama of livM closely inlerwoveiii which show an 
imoienae and eoatiauoua expaiulon of hie heart. In 
the "Miraculoua Draught of FUhaa" aod b the "Fire 
b tbe BorgCi" the atreofth and the splendor of the 
geatum, which compel ui to view the human bainge ae 
•latuw come to life, altetl hia diacovery of the nobility 
of hia mind—a nobility which the "Fameaino” atteeta, 
thanks to the fidelity of bia pupils, with an august, 
virile, and malestk splendor. For a dedalve realisation, 
he would have needed toe or fifteon yearn more and a 
greater amount of wiII*power to resist his tendency to 
squander himself through Ids power of lovo. Doubtless, 
Michael Angelo would not have ceased to hate him, 
sixKe, eves in Ks^baers last works. In which be reodert 
boraage to the power of bis rival by yieldug to his 
Infiuence, Angelo found a pretext for deapiaing 

him. But tbe unfailing esteem, in which mao through 
his moral isceodency bolds those who are stroogi would 
probably have given hinu b bis jealousy, an oppor* 
tunity to wrmg from Raphael even greater pride and 
unity, m order to complete hJs aubjugation. As the 
static art of Raphael developed and borrowed from the 
universe an ucreasing number of elementa* to be orgau* 
ized into increaaiogly complex compoelUoue, Michael 
Angelo cootioued to project his dynamism farther and 
farther into the forms In movement, which the formid> 
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able of ItaJiao tbou^t vu predpitatio^ mto 

his aplrit from tb« d«pthi of four oenbiriea. 

ni 

If his life was simply oos long drsmo. it was because 
be separated himself from mcc too much to commune 
with them, and 
cause be had too 
high an of 

maoldod to accept 
their ioferiority 
and admit tbeir 
baseness. But we 
compel other men 
to forget tbeir Uts 
when we force our 
own into silence and 
C4>ea the gales of 
the world to those 
intellectual har* 
monies whleb alone 
go beyond sorrow, 

"Italian painting,” 
be said, "wiD never 
cause a tear to be 
^Md," He led those 
nho know how to su2er to the threshold of heroic 
happiness. 

came from Florence. Bom amid Its last storms, bo 
hod in him the fire of the passion through which she bad 
lived. He bad appeared there tweoty yean after da 
Vinci, at the moment when Florence was reaching the 
mort fevensh point In her history. He had read Plato. 
Be wsa never without his Dante. A pupil of Ghir- 
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lAndaio, tbe most dinct of Uie paioten ol the p«iod, be 
afllight tbe iatiautf}' of tJie worke <rf OioCto» of Meeeedo, 
of ddJ&Quefcie, of Doutello, end Piero delU Fr&Bcesca. 
He kjiei* Savooerok and foUowed }^. At tven^ 
QS years of age, be bad tom frooi the uaibk the gi- 
gODtic David erliicfa euDmarlzee the sonoaing youth 
end the teose eoexgy of tbe city. 

Be vas, or wasted to be, everythiag that ebe bad 
beeoT a constructor, a painter, a eudptor, and a poet. 
In order to become acquainted with tbe human body, 
he shut biffiseif up with cadavers until the odor drove 
him out of doors. If the whole of the dream and all tbe 
acieace of tbe spuhted were In accord in the work 
of da Viftd, tbcy never ceased to struggle with each 
ether In him. ffis great soul was like the summit of 
a wave which rose and fell with tbe surges of energy 
end with the crises resulting from tbe cowardice of the 
unhappy dty of his birth. Out ^ despair he left it. 
^hen he returned, it was to try to save it. Perhaps, 
alone in falleu Italy, his heart bore the weight of ber 
servitude: "It is sweet for me to sleep; it is sweeter for 
me to be of stone; as long as misfortune and abame en¬ 
dure. To see nothing, to feel aatbing, therein Ues my 
greatest bappmeas. Do not, I beg, awaken me! Speak 
k>wl . . 

On bis way from Florence to Rome, at Orrieto. be 
saw tbe new^ painted frescoes of Luca Sgnorelli who 
bad already covered the walla of tbe Convent of Monte 
OUveto with powerful decorstkms In which tbe disci¬ 
pline of Flero della Francesca revived the enervated 
soul of tbe old masters of Florence. Here he saw 
HerculeuD forms, twisted under tbeir gaments. strive 
to burst their bonds in tbdr asploeoa of strength and 
fury. Or, again, tbe human body, stretched like a 
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bundle of corde< had become a thing of m^hajiiceJ 
exprea^n where the nerves, elmoet b&re, burled 
passion into tiie limbs, is short, repeated jets of flame. 
These frescoes were imprinted io the memory of the 
young sum as if made by the Hashes of a sword. They 

were the first ana- 
tomkal nudes. The 
Italian scJence of 
the human body 
was unveiled in 
♦>i^ with unoom* 
promising preciaioa. 
Save a few arch' 
angels dad in iron 
who guard the gates 
of heaven, all the 
figures were nudes. 
There were skinned 
Corpses, painted di- 
reedy, reanimated, 
and cost back into 
the current of life 
with incredible vio* 
le&ce. The fore* 
shortening was vu> 
lent; bones cracked, jawa contracted, tendons were bard 
as metal cables, men and women howled; there was a 
ferodous welter of bodies martyiued by demons whose 
membranous wings stretch into dnlster veils as in 
a beaveo devoid of hope. A great work. Psaaion, 
knowledge, everything, indeed, moved toward a com* 
nos goal When hla son dies, &gnorclli, suppmaing 
his sorrow, undresses him and paints him, without a 
tear. His great virile drawing strikes and strikes again 
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like e steel blede. Savaaorolo just Juried bis 
aDetheme st tbe tJCDes and bees burned alive on ibe 
Piazsa della Sipioria. A breath oi ttAt forces repentant 
Italy to bov dowD> and allbough S^gno^elll is more 
healthy than Botticelli, and little ^ven to mysliciBiD, 
be, as weD aa Botticelli, obeys tbe voice of the prophet 
casting into tbe Christian hell that which was thought 
of at that time as pagan form—as if a form could live 
otberwise than through ita relationship with the whole 
of sodeQ', its atmosphere, its history; as if it ever 
returned to the earth ip tbe shape in which it h ad 
appeared before. 

Alone with these great memories, Michael Angelo 
lived at Rome. There be saw six ]>opcs die, never 
yielding to their menaces nor obeying thw orders, save 
to revenge himself for his slavery through the freedom 
of his art. Re needed that frame in order to exalt hia 
dream and to make it bear witness to tbe power within 
bim, a power through whid> he could cope with the 
most overwhelming problems. His surroundings were 
sufficiently materialistic and demoralised for bim to 
decide to wrap in silence and to devdop io 

that fonnidable sense of shame that inspired him to 
strip the gods caked io order to crush the conclave of 
cardinals under the weight of primitive heroism, 

ILs entire life is a conflict between the passion that 
dragged bim on toward tbe adourable appearances of 
material Nature and the will for purification which his 
pride imposed upon him, TVlth such a love for what 
exists, for what moves, for wbat Is deflned by a volume 
in space, one must sufTer through one’s inability to be 
aiJ.loeluaiva And be who, in sueh a state oi absolute 
sensual power, feels that the encounter between the 
soul and tbe flesh would calm that sufferiDg, such a man 
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U Accim«d, but li« nuty become ft hero if he refi;ftee to 
exhauet his de»in and reserves bis ovu power of exal¬ 
tation to exaJt the men who are to come and for the 
jtlory of his spirit. Resistance to love is not an ideaf 
to aJI meo—to propose it wouJd be the ruin oi the world 
—hot for those who are haunted a.fid pursued relent* 
lessly by love» resistance to love, by causing the 
repressed forces of tenderness and desire to flow back 
upon themselves, may bring about inner government 
of their being and the sovereign doraam over the forms 
of the universe. 

What mcomjoarable power is promised to him who 
gathers up the absolute science which those who came 
before him seem to have prepared for his use, who 
builds in such fashion that bis work shall resist the 
dally assault of the temptations aceinnulatcd by two 
centuries of Intense material and moral civUisatioo, and 
who ^peais at the culminating point of the thought 
of a people, the weight of whose fall he converts into 
his own ascent! Italy, by searching her heart and by 
oafTtiniiig thoroughly into her soul and her body, by 
demanding of the dead humanities the secret of life, 
and the secret of death from living humasity, bad forged 
the language of her passion in blood and in fever. 
What was she now to say with it? Was there then no 
direction to give to the life of our feelings? Must we, 
like Raphael, unite all its currents mto an Indiflerent 
harmony wherein we would be able to find repose only 
at the momentwhenweyietded ourselves to it? Beyond 
the nntunl rhythm which a great spirit, free from dls* 
quietude, could Sod in a world in which the hour was 
sotmding for it to satisfy the desire which had dictated 
its effort, were there no other rhythms which could 
console the despair of men when they to feel that 
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the equilibrium attained lor a momeot was eecapio^ 
them? After Moaart, Reethoveo. The ^realoess of 
Michael Ao^elo is that he understood and said that 
positive happiness is not accessible to usi that humsait? 
seeks repose so that it may escape further suffering 
and, in order that it may not dje» pluo^ back into 
sufieeicf as eoon as it bas found repose. The martyr¬ 
dom of Florence, tors unwitting between its need (or 
da&cxins form and its wild spirituality, is bora of ita 
own uncertainty, Michael Angelo, in whom this mar¬ 
tyrdom is prolo^ed, seizes upon certitude, but exprttsca 
the very pain whl^ one endures io seisn; IL The 
central composition of the ceding of the Sistme is the 
center of his thou^L The serpent whose coils twine 
around the soLtary tree is at the same tine the temp¬ 
tation which beads over man and woman, and the 
angel that drivea them forth from Paradise. There is 
no possibility of choke. If we will not taste of knowl¬ 
edge, we shall not taste of pleasure. As soon as we 
have Lsowludge we begin to suffer. Michael Angelo 
reveals to men that they can b<^ for nothing beyond 
an equilibrium which does not satisfy them and, embit¬ 
tered at the idea of his impotence, he disdainfully 
presents the equilibrium to them. 

Sometimes—and the greater part of his sculptures 
avow it-^he succumbs. And thee be is seised with 
wrath. It is in vain that he passes his days and even 
his ni g hts, the lamp at his forehead. locked up in his 
studio with the marble which he attacks from all aides 
~he. small and frail—aod though be makes it quiver 
with every chip that 5les. the material donunates him. 
X>onatello and above all della Quercia were sculptors 
more than he was. There are some heroic ^eces: the 
somber Night,” and the pregnant “Daws,” with her 
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4nni Aod h«r Ie0 u full in form ns Uie bou^hi of s lr««. 
«id her countennnec where dceptlr rises wili her nwnk- 
enjQg; there is his “Torso,” with its knotted limbs, iU 
crsckin^ knees, its Iwlsl, iU tertiblo folds. Not so 
ensemble survives. The slsve mny twist his ebnins, 
the knees of the Virgin may 8Upi>ort the weight of n 
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fod, the child may turn to bite at the mother's breast, 
and the dusk and sleep may pour darkness upon the 
brows and blot out the eyes: the drama lies elsewhere. 
Our emotion is like a revolt, a disquietude with which we 
are vexed when we know that we have been touehed by 
!t. It cornea from his ezheuslin^ struggle spinet a rebel¬ 
lious material whose violent caprice* he cannot control. 

The error of the lest school* of Greece bad not. bow* 
ever, escaped him. He was repelled by the play of 
light and shade on carved stone. He Imew that the 
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expmaton of Tolume lo space was the extrema limit of 
pIssUe effort, line beiog reolly ao more tbaa a eoovcn- 
tlooal sign, and color baving only an uncertaia and 
variable austaore, (letenniiinl by the Lour, the season, 
the lighUag, aad the moat fleeting shades ol our Mfui> 
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bility. He rejected polycbrony itself and demanded 
that the marble be as naked as the Idea. He bus Am id 
all of this in terms so clear that one gets Into the way 
of seeing in tJiam only the danger which they coneeal, 
the danger into which the doetrioaira of the following 
century wiU fall and in whose tolls David will be 
caught. "Painting is beautiful in the measure that it 
approaches sculpture: sculpture is bad the more it 
approaches painting." 
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How wu it th4t ht did aot p«rceiv« tbftt he 
wfts much nearer iculpture when he covered the widU 
with freecoce than when he attacked the materia] of the 
wall? Each time that he takes up the ehisd, he is the 
victun of his practically absolute science of muscular 
anatomy. The tempest that thunders within his forms 
is dispersed at the harner of their muscles. It doea 
not radiate a infinite waves like the spirit which issues 
from E^plian statues, in balanced waves like the 
spirit that issues from the marbles of Olympia, or in 
penetrating waves like the spirit that Issues from the 
old French sculptures. He composed movement into 
its material elements. He knew too veil how the mus* 
cles were made. It was in vain that be kneaded and 
twisted then in sll diieetionsi he permits himself, only 
on the rarest occasions, to gather them all Into syn* 
Cbetic masses which render bis thought with a vigor 
proportionate to the degree in which they define the 
architecture of the bodies of which tliey form a part. 
If, in general, he bad a wrong idea of the great expres¬ 
sive surfaces, it was because be knew the mechanism 
of expression too well. 

But painiiog liberates him. At first, he does not 
want to paint the ^tlne. Then, through weakness, 
be yields, teams ad by himself an art which be did not 
know before, remaios sbut in for four years in the 
chapd, alooe with God. His brusbee obey the fury of 
a mind for which marble, a material too hard to work, 
had ever been sluggish in its responi>e. When he had 
produced half of a colossus, be had already passed 
beyond it—other torments, other victories, and other 
defeats demanded their turn. It was almost never that 
be finished his statues, and never his monumental 
ensembles. He will finUh the Sistlne, the most spacious 
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decor&tive CQMmbJc b the world. He is e iroet ptiintt r 
in spite of himself, end lo spile of himself it is b paiat- 
that he is himself. 

In tbs art, bis sdeace serves hbi. He can cause to 
stand out from the wall the volumes that he wants, 
ho can send others hack bto it^ he c«a dasale us by 
the audscity and the violence of bis foreshorteoiogs, 
and pour forth darkness and light at will. He can 
subject his tempestuous dream to the yoke of his 
temble wlU. When the scafioldings fad, there are a 
hundred living coiossusee on the iumonse vault, in 
groups or solitary, a hundred Herculean bodies that 
cause the temple to tremble nod seem to create the 
tempest that rods b the structure; their clamor merges 
with the dight of tho clouds and the maelstroms oi 
the suns. 

If one has not been there, if one has not seen that 
work. OM caimot imagine it. One must hear it I 
have spoken; one heaie it. It u the drama of Genesis, 
but more easJted. The symbolism of the formidable 
biblical f&bd multiplies its force upon contact with 
reason. One sees nothing but man confronted with his 
destiny. One knows surrounding life no more. One is 
H the edge of the primitive abyss. The burned*out 
%es, the silver grays, and the dull reds combbe bto 
^ometbiog like a pale, powdered gold like that which 
.rails in tbs wake of comets and with which the ?£lky 
Way fills the spaces of the heavens. God waodera b 
, his solitude. The stars are bon. The lighfumg passes 
from the finger of God to tbe finger of mao. Our 
ancestrea, young and naked, comes forth from sleep, 
abowbg her breasts and her flanks which shall not be 
exhausted. Tbe first sorrow comes forth from the first 
hope. The deluge crushes life aad draws tbe figures 
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into onbrAce i& order to tend Asunder more readily 
the limb» tbet knot themselves with other limbs like 
vioee. Powerful matentities are divloed in the ebedows, 
the propheta thunder, the Sibyls open and dose the 
book of fete. At tbe bottom of the decoration in the 
last days, primitive bestiality piles up bodies 1ib» 
bunches of grapes in fortuitous embrace, the temple 
crumbles^ the Cross itaell u uprooted by the storm, 
Tbe wind which arose in the banning blows until the 
end. Tbe figures of beauty, of fecundity, sad of youth 
are whirled in it like leaves. 

Doubtless, he is the only one who has dared to seise 
upon in order to express the moral tragedy, 

and has remained unconquered. When one possesses 
form to SQch a d^ree, when it pours out of one with 
the leaps of the auscies. the tortures of the fiesh. and 
the horror of meditation upon forgetftilnea and death, 
one has the right to use it like a weapon and to com¬ 
mand it to obey tbe mind. It was as if a man. who had 
been swept sway by a river, bad had the power to tom 
suddenly to stop it with his two hands and breast, and 
to force it back into its eoune. On the eve of her long 
sleep. Italy found once more tbe iron words of Dante. 
Greece had discovered ber aoul in form, Israel bad 
attempted to impose her soul upon form without 
dreaming of the Lvlng grandeur that words, which are 
form alscs g»vt to her. There came a who at 
once the senses of an artist and the heart of a prophet, 
and who caused his poem to leap forth from the shock 
of passion and of knowledge. All the forces which the 
philosophers oppose to one another he poaseaaed in the 
highest d^ree of osltalion. each one demanding its 
rights uncoQ^rromisingly: but his will dominated them 
all and harmonised them. Sick and suffering, be lived 
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eighty-^gbt ftiu] sair hu nee dedb^H«, 

WM his nee ettaioin^ its maturity. The soul of s gunt 
dwelt is his weak body, ud it was to small-skulled 
athletes that he confided the miagifiw ^ expresfiog 
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thought which, in its baRnooy, rises as high as that oi 
fschylus. His prophetic, fury did not prevent an 
invinciblegrace from manifesting itself ateverymomeot. 
He doubted everything and himself, he was afrud of 
everything and of himself, yet when he took up bis 
tools he asserted himself with the most brilliant courage. 
He loved only one woman and she would not return his 
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hv^ H« IjTeti iiloM b«csuM be knew tbAi tbere w«r« 
ia been sucb vellj of teoderoes^ thfit a terrible modestj 
prevcoled Vi>»w from opening them. Chaete acd scoro- 
iftg the fiesb, he embraced all 6esh in the seaeuaUty of 
his iatelligence. His vlr^ut; made fruitful tbe dead 
womb of lUl/. 

Never wis there a man lees mystic aor more religious 
thftfi that one. He knew too much to sumoder himaelf 
to the troubled intoxioatioa of the mystics, he was too 
veil aware of his ignonooe not to be religious. Hjs 
work is tbe epic of the iotcUectual Passion. Whatever 
the tortures that await him, his inteliigenee will over¬ 
take the feeling that runs ahead of It and will compel 
it, despite Hs revolt, to surrender itself. Reason attams 
its 8uiTiJDit> but it is cou^ed with a lyricism too intense 
to permit it to devour itself. From that lime on, freed 
from all the ancient dogmas, stnndiog above Chris¬ 
tianity which is almost dead and paganism which can¬ 
not be revived and Judaism which willed to know 
nothing save the spirit, hUchael Angelo is face to face 
with tbe divine idea; he grapples with the eternal 
symbolism. When be touches the supreme symbol, 
when he feds himself upon the brink of the final 
abstiwetion, when he approaches God. he is se) 2 «d with 
terror at the idea of his solitude, be makes a desperate 
effort, and, realising in a flash the highest equilibrium, 
he vi^Qtly forces form into the of which be has 
just caught a glimpse. 

It 

Works of this stature are made for the distant future. 
Their shadow is fatal: it stifles everything that grows 
around them. Italy oo longer bad the strength and the 
faith which would bare been necessary to endure the 
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tjuthj tbftt «er« offered her by the !wt of the lUli^u. 
Hed sbe comprehended tlie meenin^ of the symbol of 
the Siatioe ead consented stUl to suffer lo order to 
imderstaiid, sbe would beve succumbed none the leae. 
She bed erpeoded toomQcbpe*»onmthe8tru|i^e>and, 
in coAse<|ueaee» wes eniubilated. Nevn bed any world, 
id comiD^ to its maturity, kr>o«n the despsdr whleh 
inheres in the force of Michxl Angelo, nor tbe Idod of 
surrender to lassitude which one often feels arioEig io 
that of Raphael. For four ceotaries, one, the same as 
the other, was to create innumerable victims, all those 
who could not eictract from tbe vigor of a growing people 
a sentiment sufficiently virile to resist their foimal 
instructions, ^^lien we know too many things, we can 
no looger discover anything. Tbe Scbool, indeed, 
begins to be organised during the lifetime of 31icbad 
Angcks witb his pupUs and those of Raphael: Giulio 
Romano, Giovanni da Udine, and Daniele da Volterrvk 
The Accademia di Saa Luca is founded leas thu Cfty 
years after bis death, Italy was to teach those unable 
to understand that in order to create master^eces it 
was necessary to include families of wresllen in the 
'‘compoeiUon” of a canvas. 

It was Italy, to be sure, who revealed '‘compositjen*’ 
to the world and who, first'through Giotto, then through 
the masters of Rome and Venice, used it with the 
greatest ease, power, and authori^. Without her we 
should have had nether Rubens nor Rembrandt nor 
Ponssin, who are great composere. "Composition** is 
tbe iotroductioD of Intellectual order Into the drnos of 
sensations. Composition is necessary. Butcomporition 
is personal It belongs only to that artist who is capa¬ 
ble, through his own power, of discovoing in nature a 
few easentiaJ directloos which reveal to him the law of 
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ber geoenJ aic^v«c)«nt. U compositioo does not etcprcss 
* liWag unity of forms, of colors, wd of sentinirats. it 
ia 4 worn-out garment that covers ootblng. A fruit, a 
glass, any bit of life, or anything, two tosas set beside 
each other banooniously, take on an eternal value in 
contrast with the "weU-compoaed ” large picture which 
expresses no intimacy between bid who conceived it 
and tbe still inexhaustible world of sensations and of 
ideas. 

Tbe School does not kill life, for it appears only during 
tbe death struggle of tbe racee. But it acta aa a brake 
Oil tbe effort of those wfao go toward life; it crusbee 
theb last strugglee or compromises the first revolts that 
occur at the dawn of new ao^etiea. U sows ruin round 
about it by counseling men to forget tbe heroic boun 
when they lived in innocence. Outside of ita incessant 
attacks on sensibility—whkb I should call negligible if, 
lo the blotting out of a single sensibility amid such 
isolatlOQ. its Ions would not react upon all the others— 
outside the question of the men whom the School has 
led satray, its greatest crune is, that for three centuries 
it intervened between our love and the inffuence of tbe 
primitives and permitted the vandalisixi of academic 
wsthetes to trample upon so many fiowen. The prim¬ 
itives were not acquainted with anatomy and dkl not 
know bow to compose. Their form was empty of mu> 
dea, but it was full of life. An Irresistible sentineat 
impressed its rhythm upon their ensemblesi a profound 
sentiment which leaves our emotion free spontaneously 
to establish the wiWwg connections through an auto¬ 
matic operstioD of the senses. Later on. through 
reaction, it was only tbe primitives who were loved, 
and in the name of the primitives men ccndemnod.not 
the School, but those from whom the School sprang. 
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And t}ut is not tlie lofiit ol fb cSttaa. Wliea th« 
power of prinuljve feeling, iriikh is olmost always 
obscure ud scattered among many raeo, is coocen- 
tratad in a single one aod is illucnioed by contact 
a supreme intvilifmce, the great mystery is fulfilled. 
We leacb ooe of the summits of those waves of bar* 
mony which are traced in the memory of generations 
by the energy of living races. 

Venice, although she had felt, through Tintoretto, 
the indueoce of Mlcb&el Angelo, poaseased so much 
personal force that for more than ])alf a century she 
still resisted the current. But outside of bet, all Italy, 
which had culminated in Rome, bad to submit to the 
power of Rome. Bacdo Bandinclli, Benvenuto, Vasari, 
aod Giovanni da Bolog&a introduced to iFloreece 
ACchael Angelo—him in whom she reoogaisod too much 
of herself not to abandon herself to him. Her natural 
violence was less reconcilable with Raphael, from whom 
the local Romas School derived,—Bologna soon fol* 
lowing hlichael Angelo also. As to da Vinci, who bad 
left but a few rsue ^vorks there, she bad no memory of 
him. The influence of that strange mas had spread 
more especially in oertbern Italy, where it combined 
for 4 time with tlmt of tbe Roman masters, through 
whom much of it was very quickly destroyed. The 
Milanese School, which it revived, remained almost a 
local macifestatino and practically died with the deli¬ 
cate frescoes of BeraardlnoLuiai. whotreated tbe form, 
inherited from his master, with more abandon, and 
transported U into the blood and gentle atmosphere of 
Borgogoone and the Lombard painters. If Ghirlaadaijo 
had known how to attain a sense of depth in the con¬ 
struction of his form, it is with that accent that be 
would have spoken of tbe familiar and intimate life of 
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Ui« ItalUod. And if da Vlad bnd been attracted by 
that lifc« he would have told ite etory no more vlddly 
than did Luiai. Thie paialer summanzea and expresse8> 
•itb the greatcet ajnount of force and aobUity, an 
aspect of the Italian aoul, and the most uae:rpected 
one. It is an Italy without afectation, apparently 
knowing oo anguish, a solid country engrossed in Hs 
work like a land of the north. But it is peopled with 
young gods who would do the work of men. No one 
baa loved Italian adolescence with greater prld^-lts 
easy and charming geetutee, the vast crowds on whoae 
faces the s^e smile wandero. as if the spirit of da 
Tind were stiU lighting up (he mouths that have grown 
more sensual and the eyes that have softened. In ashen 
landscapes, beside brooks and springs, plump young 
girls come to sit, with hesitating neck and sbaulders, 
their massive anus and lege nevertheless elegant, round, 
l^id, and as if they were composed of packed 
snow. It is strangely real: the women take oS thrir 
stockings and fill tbdr baskets, the men work the sod, 
both are aimply Lombard peasants; but the noble 
spirit of the Idyll, a singular heroism, and a proud and 
lively delicacy intervene to ennoble the whole art. 
There la nothing gentler or more mysterious. An 
undulating grace, a subtk charm, something iodefi- 
nite. almost immaterial, floats through the work; It 
is like strong writing which we yet find difficult 
to grasp; the exquisite »ou1 of the artist seems to 
hover around It, bis voice discreetly insinuating, the 
cha^min^y pouting faces of his people hesitating 
between irony and tenderness, and never quite coming 
to a decirioD. Rome could not touch this man who 
mely left hb province and who, bom the same year 
as Michael Angelo, died a third of a century before him. 
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Moreover, muret work in formal architecture waa 
more attractive to those solid Italians of the north—' 
aoldiais and kusbaodmen—than the dramatic d;oiUQ> 
ism that was the constant demand of the Romans. 

Da Vinci, with hjs insiateoee on construction, meant 
more to them. The static art of Luioi has adoiirabje 
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power, and the bold ccrlings which Corre^o painted 
in the Ubrary and in the cathedral of Parma are per¬ 
haps of more importance for their structural science, 
that recurs b all his other picturee. than for their bner 
noTemeot. The spint of da Vinci bad itnpreased him 
all the more forcefully that he found in it an eoeourafe- 
meot to accentuate the ambiguous character of a work 
through which the art program of the Jesuits was to 
define itself, that program foretold fifty yearn earlier 
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Uie last pajpten of Umbria vrbo so speedily com* 
pleted the perversion of lUJian genius, A voluptuous 
psioter, hovering about the beautiful, moist fenos 
within the proves drenched by blue mists where mytbo 
logical heroes stretch out in their iodoleoce, he yields 
to the infiueoee of Michael Angelo only in so f&r as it 
leads him to eovelop fons m the insinuating caress 
of a Venetian atmoephere thicker and more uocti'ous 
than that which Titian had seen. With his masses of 
white foam, his swan down, and his spongy but yet firm 
fieah, over wbkb he would draw a veil, as though 
be were ashamed of his desire and repented of hav¬ 
ing loved the Aesh so well; and so the ambiguous 
quality in bis work is accentuated and something 
unhealthy floats about his figures. He is perverse in 
bis melancholy, in his desire for a chastity which he 
cannot attaii^-a great artist gone astray and lying to 
hi msel f. His luscious modeling melts into a warm and 
bansparent shadow, and It has so little frankness 
that its passages become subtle to the point of disap¬ 
pearance. With Caravaggio, who desires to react, and 
who does react at times with vigor against the invasion 
of affectation and insipidity, the shadows become, on 
the contrary, perfectly claque, and objects start out 
from them in a violent relief which obtains the desired 
effect, but under which scarcely anything reniains. 
Factitious suavity or simulated strength: imposture is 
everywhere. With the bo&eyed painting of 6arroccio» 
the soul of Hkbael Angelo Buonarroti descends Co the 
work of the conieasionaJ. 

Bologna, the paradoxical city of the leaning towers, 
tbe city of megalomania and of monuments which, wtu* 
ated midway between Florence and Venice, seemed to 
stand condemned to disguise under its pretentious c!> 
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<]ueac«, t)i« genius of botL pl4c«^~Bala^i. tried to 
arrest tbe fall. It only haaMDed it by reduclo; paint* 
ag to laboratory processes in which the forraulaa of 
Tiliei), of Michael Angelo, of Knpbael. and of Correggio 
w«re cunniagly combined. For a long tune the leaned 
city bad aspired to thia rdle: Francta bad tried to soften 
the impoveriahed style of the painters of Ferrara, which 
Cosiffio Turn, Ercole Ecberti. and Fraoceeco C<«sa bad 
forged under the double influence of the Umbrian and 
the Paduan maaters, and whkb Lorenao Costa bad 
brought to Bologna—turning now ia tbe direction of 
Vttike, now in the direction of Umbria. 

Tbe spectacle that we now wibieas is the contrary of 
the one presented by the decadence of Greece, during 
which sources of life could be opened up here and there 
in new countries because the original organism, having 
developed more slowly and more universally, broke up 
with less rapidity; but in Italy there was no arresting 
the descent. The School, step by step, becomes a mere 
factory. Its principal founder at Dologna, Annibale 
Carracci, was sUU, if not a great painUr, at least a mas 
of noble will, of grave mind, and of conscience. Be 
edited intelligently the inventions of others, and orna¬ 
mented the greet melandioly palaces of the Italian 
princes who bad now lost tbeir indepecdeBce. In his 
hollow but severely arranged pictures, tbe pagan divin¬ 
ities bend under his wealth of rhetoric. With Domeni- 
chino, tbe drama becomes completely external, the 
gestures break up and disperse the overstrained com* 
poaitioD, and the mimicry turns into grimacing, though 
sometimes In a bare arm or in a hit of sky there vibrates 
tbe ethereal soul of Venice. Tbe genuine grace of 
Albani is so sugary and sophisticated tbat one bas dif¬ 
ficulty in dabg it justice. The bombast of Guido Bciu 
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of GcMrci&o is intolenble. Wb6t with 

!&]<« seatinent, icy and w&xeo color, tht orgamaAtion 
of the picture presenbed by recipe and co&veotioiuf 
drtvio^, tbe discord that r^gas in tbe art factory of 
faUcD Italy becomes more and more accentuated and 
develops that ^ticulatin^ character whicli, in the 
seventeenth century, will culminate in tbe disjointed 
and indefati^ble frandiloqueQce of Bernini. 

IVith the contortions of hU statues, vilh the battles 
and the romantic landscapes of Salvator Rosa, with the 
dregs of painting that we reach with theprestidigitatioQ 
cf Luca Giordano, tbe easy and questionable life of 
Naples invaded Italy and merged its troubled waters 
with tbe exhausted currents of the north. It cootri^ 
uCed, at least, as much as was necessary to the Jesuit 
propaganda to •< the tragic and passionate aoul 
of Italy toward that baroque style in which passion 
turned to Intrigue and tragedy to melodrama. We can* 
not deny that the style was lacking in abundance and 
in brilliancy. It had too much. Something of a Hindu 
exuberance puSed up the buildings snd the pictures, 
and gave to the statues their convulsive appearance. 
But, within, there was none of tbe burning sap of India. 
Instead, there is a heavy look of vanity that inflates 
the forms with a desire to look well, to plesise, and to 
astonish. Under tbe dominion of bigoted and corrupt 
political organisations, tbe great Italian alies, from the 
aixtceoth century' onward, pay homage to their own 
wealth In extravagant churches, amiable and gilded, 
and in palaces ornamented, like the churches, with pro¬ 
fuse decoration. Excepting Venice, where the atmos- 
pbeiv saves everything, this passion for building, for 
decorating, and for daasling gave to certain of the 
cities, to Genoa, to Bologos, and especially to Rome. 
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a cbmcter of obaUaate po««r vliicL approackea a 
kiad of l»eaut7; G«noa» however^ a maotent. and 
Bologna pret«ntioua. Rome, mtb her niiu overgrown 
with verdure, her red palaoea wboae reflectioD tuna the 
louxtUins to blood, her e&ormoua volumes of waCei^ 
Rome bauDta our mamory with a monotonous benvi* 
Bees. Through twenty centuries ahebaaremajoed wbat 
aht was, the place where nature, more than anywhere 
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eW b the world, has conseatad, with unwearying bdif- 
fereoce, to take on the form of the will. Besides, in the 
eighteenth century, sbe, like Venice, has a moment of 
Maiawakening and lifts hex stone shell to permit the 
aotrance among her rubs of beautiful and princely 
vfliaa aurrouoded by parks rich In sentiment. Ws ^n- 
oot be sure as to the explanation of this, but it doubt* 
less lieu m the philosophic revolt that was taking place 
everywhere. Piranesi coustructs his great staircases and 
dreams his terrible piiaons; it is the last, deep sigh of 
Michael Angelo, a factastk ^eam in the shadow, the 
tragic spirit of Italy stifling under the crumbling walls 
and hidden behind the cellar bare, the violent and 
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bound of bw freot Wl whicii cuinot be 
stilled, RoAie is stanfe. Ugly when one comes to 
•aslyte it, the dty preserves b its ensemble 411 vti- 
Soisl splendor which is 5 srt>ed m liviog splendor by the 
people sod the gsrdens. 

In Italy, In England, and in Prance, as in the Orient, 
the garden is the only artistic expression that belongs 
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to the aristocracies. It adapu iUeli to the most imperil 
ous needs of those bebgs who have been robbed of self- 
possession through idleness and wealth. It throws 
amuad them the solitude which they cannot seek 
withb themselves. It is made to surround there with 
murmurs, with coobcss and shade, the possession of 
which, amid the freedom of the earth, is the recompense 
of the poor. Eves when It is amassed, shaped, and 
broken m, nature is sever ugly. The trees remaio the 
trees; the water remains the water; the floweis remab 
the flowers: and whatever artist arranges them, space 
and light retain the power of softeobg the contrasts, 
of organising the values, and of OTobestrating the colors. 
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Tb« vilkj of the Romui princes b«Te & tngic 
nujesty. TTie wrrMes rise by stages tovud the rcc* 
tAngul«r palaces; tbe sontber veselation whjcb covers 
thefn fUb tbe air wjtb bitUr perfumea and outlines tbe 
tali shadows ia tbe basins of water almost Uack. The 
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waten there are almost molionleas under the cypresses 
that shoot upward: and tbe marble 8te]» descend from 
drcular balustrades that are green with moss. The 
silence of the lawns under tbe umbrella-ebaped pines 
gives a funereal note to tbe prearranged order of tbo 
gardeoa. One tbtulu of death, of absolute forgetfulness. 

And so tb« gardens of tbe villas sunounding Borne 
au provide the city with a mortuary crown of boxwood 
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ftod Iftutel. Her decline begios on tbe d&y when the 
dueb between the grent monarcbtee ere »Uged. And 
the moral force which the Papacy lent to her< being qo 
longer the cscprca&ioo of the crowd, survives only os an 
appearance. In reality, Rome's coOapse began when 
Holy, crying out la her pain, gave birth to what was 
coUed the modem spirit, which extends even to the new 
btiiiUoQS which press upon us to-day. For da Vtoci, the 
unknown never ceases to retreat before us, and we shall 
loow nothing of the reality of things. For Micboa) 
Angdo, we continue to suffer until we have eased a 
uomeot of harmony, and when that moment bos passed 
our pain will return. Raphael offers U9 the exampleof one 
of those fugitive and immortal victories. Italy, through 
these three minds, has freed humanity from dogma, has 
authorised aO the audacities of investigation and 
thought, has reconalsd in a poashle unity all the cur¬ 
rents of idealism, and bos freed from its bonds the form 
which expresses it. 
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CUpUr m. VENICE 



HE foreigD wa^ of Uie city are almost 
conataiit, but at a dislaoca; tHere are 
no civil wan, a sheltered poMtion afford* 
bf protection a^aiost invaston by ses or 
land toakcs possible a coaliouous devcl* 
opment; ten centuries of iDdepeadence 
are acquired by fortusate struggle and by easy and living 
effort this, even more than the water and the sky, la what 
gives Venice her original character in the midst of an 
Italy who becomes herself only in moments of crisis, tom 
by revolutions and mutilated by conquests. Venice 
seems to be unaware of the fever and the anguish of her 
search i she gropes but little in order to find her path, 
travels along it steadily with the wind or against it, 
slackens her pace to gather up the magniheent fruits 
191 
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UiAt tK offered her, enjofs Uieir pulp» become* intoxi- 
CAted* >ind fells uleep to Uic souikI of music, emon^ 
the fadini; geHands. the dyiof flowers, a&d the li^ts 
which the daylight pale* i& the depths of the old ruioed 
ptlAcee. It is Orevce rebonii oude once more, grown 
heavier, laden with golden grape*, and •«*'* against a 
bachfroimd of sleeping forests and slcrmy twilights. 
One would say that Venice prolonged the effort of 
antiquity only that she isi^t affirm—despite her 
retreats, her necessary rtacliooe, and the apparent eon* 
tradtclioDS of (Jie world which surrounded her—the 
continuity of human effort, and to tnnamit to the 
modem mind, with the fruits which ahe holds out to 
it so ripe that they open by themselvee, the seed of 
constantly recurring harvests. 

She henclf had found this seed amid the rotten pulp 
whkli was fermenting at the foot of the tree of Dysan* 
tium. For five eenlurie* her sailors drained IIelleni2e<l 
Asia in order that the mounting life of young lUly 
might asiimilatc the onrient spirit of voluptuousness, 
of magnificence, and of death. The root* of Venice go 
deep iolo the red shadow of Saint Mark’s, uuder the 
cupolas of burnt gold where the Ineurtse has oa odor 
like tiiat of rotting grain and blood. 

This city of merebaGts mingled, in its lively activity, 
Italian passion with the corruption of the later empire, 
the tainted Christianity of the Orient with the barbaric 
Christianity of the Oeddent, the spirituality of IsUoi 
with the paganism of Greece; and from all this it made, 
with the sustained sweep of its indefatigable energy, 
something as personal as its own life banging between 
air and water, something as victorious as the warfare 
which it carried on upon every sea to affirm and main* 
tain its doainion. And so it arrived at its profound, 
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imperious, and bsmony, acciuQijktias 

without (^ce or taste, subject to the eheace of defeat 
and caprice, all the Matter^ demeota wboee coheaioo 
and agreement are, as a rule, neeeaaary for the attain* 
nent of bannooy. Beforo it had ripened m the soul 
of Titian, the hannony of Venice. Imposing itself like 
a natural force, had arisen spootaneouily in the curreot 
of an overwhelasiiif force which uneonscaously made 
use of tbo vapor of the water and the lifht to mingle 
sea and sky. thsreby atlenuatiog contrasla and sweep* 
ing unrelated color* into a single aovemeot. 

Only parvenus, who succeed in everything, who have 
the 6re of audadty and the habit of victory, could pile 
up in this manner centuriae and style* one upon an* 
other, decorate the gates of a chureh with nude women, 
sat up a Roman quadriga above the g^den cupolas 
which they brought bnck from Bysantium, perch 
diminutivs lions upon columns too for them, and 
build palaeee wbcM bsae is on top. Diul taste dU* 
played with such insoleace ends by crealiog a kind of 
demeotory and fatal benuty. like a forest in which the 
roughest and most delicate forms are miogled. like a 
crowd in which the brutality of primitivo iosttBcts is 
blended with the re&nement of the spirit and the 
purest impulse* of tho Loart. Venice tempered her 
strength and her grace in a kind of tide of intoxicated 
and troubled matter, like a world in which, from the 
womb of tropical nature, there ehould arise alcasar* 
and mosques. Biodu temples, parthenons, and 
cathedrals. 

In atmosphere of an Oriental tak. amid the 
sound of festivals, of the flapping of tho flags, of the re¬ 
views of the ships with tbe purple sails, and of the 
tremondoui bum of the docks where three thousand 
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ihipa pour«d the whole of the Orient into the motley 
crowd) there was hom aponUoeouely en order full of 
the energy of Vcnke, at the mooient wbeo thu won* 
dtfful benrth, ebeorbing the wnrmth of dieUnt lends, 
lent it beck to iU eourcen ecroee the sen> end epreed it 
over the Occident. In the fourteenth end fifteenth cen- 
turiee, Europe wee torn by the enerehy of feudelum, by 
theefiortofthe eonunuDce to reUin their life, fvod by the 
first etloznpt 4t meiurohieel unity. Venice elone, et 
the peak of its development, enjoyed abeolute i>eece 
within iu4f: its people were happy under the iron rule 
of iln cointBercial nobility vhidi, save in polilieal mat* 
tort, allowed them complete liberty and gorged them 
with tha wealth that its terrible policy of protectionism 
was accumulating within ths dty, at the risk of sUfiing 
it. Veetice wltncased the fuMon of the ideas which its 
traders and sailors brought to it amid tbs tumult in 
the wake of their ships. The Moslem world and the 
Christian world, the two hostile forces which for three 
centuries had been contending for the mastery of the 
Mediterranean, fotmd in Venice the only territory 
where they could meet without fighting'^n strange, 
fairylike, and spontaneous harmony in which Moorish 
form and Gothk form bamonleed without effort. As 
in all other places, the rise of architecture preceded the 
rise of plulia and of literature. Evorywhere else, It 
was coincident with the great moment of the collectivs 
energy of the people, wLo first oonstruct the dwellings 
which, later on, will be supplied by the energy of liber* 
ated individuals. * 

But, as everywhere id Italy, the temple does not 
respond to the desire of the dty. Here it is the palacee 
of the merdiants which interpret that desire. Wealth 
did not destroy the expreesioo of popular eotbuaiaam. 
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b«cauM in«lth could not b« maintained nod iocrcfiaed 
«xc«pt by iod«fatifably oppoain^ to the brutality of the 
peoplea a phyncal and moral forces bnauae all the 
lower orgaoianu of Uie isolated* unique dty were per¬ 
petuated in tti aehievementa; because wealth waa coin¬ 
cident with tJ)e awahenlos and the bunt of Italian paa* 
aion. Since the death of the world of antiquity and 
after the time of Uie cathedral* our meet powerful 
aymphooy of atone ia there. It unrolb all done the 
Grand Canal or at the ed^ of the solitary rtoa where* 
in the evening* the lanterna pour into the waters of the 
ni ^ it their narrow pools of bloc4: it Is in the facades 
of red and gold and verdlgns* whose freneors are cor¬ 
roded with salt, and above which* over the moldy flight 
of Jtepe* tiers of eolennettee spmng out of the open¬ 
work of the balconies* to join* at the peak of the ofival 
windows* willi the trefeib and the embellishmeDts of 
the flowen above, In thseo momenta of tremendous 
vitality the unity which is inherent In man dicbvtes hb 
gestures and ripens Ills thoughtai between this ningling 
of water and sky* amid thb feverish world In which 
la&gusfes* relifiona* manners, drees, and blood merge* 
everything is permitted. Instead of suspending the 
lacework of tbe eelonnades io space* old Giovanni Buon 
sril! compel it to comr forth from the pavement and will* 
without crushing it, understand how to place upon it an 
enommus cube of pink stone open only in a few placen 
and bristling with thorns. Tbe architectural pamdox b 
swept away in the triumphal movrnwnt of life and cod- 
qumt. The fantastic palaces emerge from the shadowy 
water like an Orieotai night io which story-tellem* on 
the toracse. evoke the eonfused piles of milky bulbs 
and shafts of that sleep in the moonlight. The 

long cairpaiules which launch upward remind one of 
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mloAreU. Hm. witiiout iniprudn»c«, cm car loud 
the c<iIiog9 of Gothic palAccs with gold. The domes, 
which are to come from Rome, gase without utoniah- 
nent upon the cupolfts from the Bospboma. And the 
thn« rowA of BAcient columfia. superimposed »ad frani- 
ing the Archsd windows, above wblek He oude it»tues, 
allemale. without offending the eye. from one fAC*de to 
another, with slender rows of Arab or French colon* 
netlea. As she will do with the ptinlers. Venice dregs 
into the vertigo of her glory and her seaeiuHty all the 
architect! who come to her from tho Contineat. from 
VerOnn. from Vieensa. from Ferrara, from Florence 
herself, so different from Venice that the infiueaees of 
the two cities, smi in their ensemble and from a die* 
tance. appear antagomsiie. Fra Giocondo, the tom* 
bardis. Saiurucbcli, Sansovino, and Andrea Palladio are 
transformed in Venice or even diK’Over themielvcs 
there, and the architecture of the Italian Renaissance 
And! in tbs dty a fuvorable ground for the development 
of the severe force whieh somelimea redeema Its lack of 
logic sod its decorative fantasiee. Tbs procession of 
palacn swings about with the waters, the aarrow eoDals 
open and lose themselves amid the inclined houses 
which bathe their refleetioAS ia the dark pools; Chinese 
bridges outline thrir mass like that of an am’s back 
against perspectivas of dappled and rippling water, of 
wliich ose gets a momentary glimpse and loess sight 
the raomeot after. The harmony is maintuiaed every* 
where r it has developed from s single Ideal of unre* 
strained obuodance. from a single effort to dominate 
Oriental lands and scae. from a single history of vie* 
tories, and from o single resplendent line of radiances 
and reflections that proceeds from the waves to the 
clouds afto having so penetrated the stones that they 
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bAve tb own Color of teaweed steeped In acure and 
io 6re. , 
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It is ibaaks to the unity of the Vcnetlao lyoipbooy 
in which the vtoae, the atinoepliere, and the water, the 
life of the people aod of the prince*, and eemmerce and 
history eo spontaneeujiy unite their multiple relation' 
•hips in so narrow a space, and in surroundings so dense 
that freat painting appeared b Venice aloioet mature 
from the very first, without offering the spectacle of the 
feverish struggle between memorle* and presentinenls 
in which Florence had censumed her genius. Within 
fifty year* it forged one cf the moet trustworthy 
weapons to meet the demands of the world in que«t of 
new rhythms, It granted to material nature and our 
need for pleasure the dignity of imnorlal elements. 
Her eensuaj ufealisin buret forth with sudi force that 
it came ^uichly to its rcalisatbn, and died as quickly 
from its own eicesse*, Venetian painting had scarcoly 
any priniitive*. 

Or rather, it was outside of Venice that her painters 
went to seek inilialion. If we except the ill'deterismed 
but certain contribution of JacojM d^Avaaao and of 
Alticbieri, the old Veronese decorator* who were eon* 
temporary with the last Gothic artists of Floreoce, it 
was Siena above all the school of myslkismi who 
through Geolile da Fabriano kindled the firo on the 
hearth of Venice, which was nevertheless deatioed to 
devour the last vestige of mysticism in Italy. Gentile, 
at the beginoiog of the fiftmth century, had worked 
m Venice as well as b Rome, with PIsanello, the 
Vcroaeee. The latter derived from Florence where 
Andrea del Casts^oo bad taught him painting. Ha 
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Ktuned the «bvp affim&ticm of the '’ruecaAS> their 
epirit of dedskpQ. uid the accent which ie neeeM&ry to 
cut into the metal with a 6nn line of the coedallet. 
Not cnee the day* of the S^raeuMse had there been 
Men this hrmneee of caelin^. this aavory end delicate 
modeling, this penetrating and vigoraiu el^ance of 
expression. The innumerable aketchee vilh wbieli he 
Slled hie sketch boulu. when the ahipa at tlie Piaaetta 
diechaigeJ the exotic animals, the multicolored birds, 
the butterflies, and the unknown insecta, rendered hie 
hand supple for engravlog. Atmoet Japanese tn his 
grup of the peculiarities of the animals, almost German 
in his sustained power of detail and in the somewhat 
linear quality of Jus malerial—Uke Manlegnai like da 
Vinci, and liks so many other paioters of northern Italy 
toward which (rennany, through her aierebanta and 
her Midlers, had been descending coatieuilly for ten 
eenturiee—he saw Venice with Gentile, even before the 
Veoetiajvs did. Both artists came from the weetern 
slope, with minds almoet mature. Both of them adored 
the proevssionj, the (railing rabea, the geld chains, the 
bats, the turbans, the furred cloaks, the magnificent 
confusion of peoples, and the wild maolstrom of the 
crowds in acUoa. la return, it was thnmgb them that 
Italy, with Finturricehio and with Goasoll, accepted the 
picturesque iavasioa of the sailors and of the Orient 
and carried the first elements of romanticifiD into the 
cycle. 

Jacopo Bellini, the true initiator of Veoeliao painting, 
had, moreover, come to know through others beside 
Pisanello the vigor of the old Tiueaas. After Giotto, 
before Pa^ GcceOo and Filippo Lippi, Donatello had 
spent a long period at Padua, at the gates of Venice, 
where he bad impressed all the locsJ artists. Padua, 
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celebrAted fram Uie begioRUig of Ihe UiutMolli c«Qtuiy, 
wot ofiot^er F!orcaee» oJmo&t at rich in activity and lo 
ioGueace, but of a l«at literary character; more realirtkr 
more adeotlSc, to uae tbe word wbicL would later have 
been applied, Almoat all the young paiolen cf oorthem 
Italy—notably tboae itraaga Percareae, Cofimo Turos 
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Creole Robert!, Francnco Coaaa eapecially. and Man¬ 
tegna rougher aad wilder, aa poor and ragged aa a wolf 
^went through, in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
the atelier of Squamooe of Fadua, a great collector of 
aacieat aeulpturea, who had traveled in Italy aad, what 
waa rarer at that time, in Greece. Padua, far more 
than Florence, lubmilted to the true infiucncc of 
antiquity, toward wLich ehe wai more directly led by 
the ndfl.WIng city of Venice, wHh iM conatant rela- 
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tioulup vitli the Greek world ud it* merely nft>w{naT 
Chrvti&ttity. 

If the feniu* of MaategDA wm able to reeiet the dan- 
geroiu mfiueAce of a culture too rtrong to be accepted 
io hi* time, it wa* because the time burned with ao 
jncomparahle flame. It wa* also because he found ia 
the need* of hU race the feneraliaing spirit evoked 
in the ancieat limos. He wa* perba|M the only man 
in lUJy to draw dirtwt and pemumeot ioapiration from 
the marblM brought from Greece or discovered in ihs 
firownd. Paaaioaately lie studied the coUectioni of 
iir|ijsrcione; be did c^lectini himself and longed to go 
to Rome to *ee what remained of the crumbling wall* 
and the buried tamplea. And it wa* through him that 
the soul of antiquity participated uuMt subetantially in 
building up the skeleton of a world whieh wa* obsti* 
ii^ly seeking the source* of an old Ideal. But happily 
Ilia expreeiive vigor oveqwwered hi* miditioo. The 
eye doe* net stop with the fold* of the togas, the 
cbirioU, the acaathuse* of the colonnade*, the legend*, 
the palzu« the candelabra, the laurels, the crowns of 
coneulsr pomp, and the external attributes of the trium* 
phal pruceseion* whkb hi* learning enabled him to recoo* 
atitute for Italy, and the loas of whkh iho had regretted. 
Though he was haunted by his oare for hUtorical 
accuracy and for local pletut^uene«a. though be was 
punued by the memory of the Roman ba^rellef* hoi* 
lowed out in the sarcophagi, the tense force of his 
lyndsp) overcome* all thinp and carries them away. 
An implacable will pow'er casts the sculptural groups 
in a metallic mold from which the bard sound of the 
new universe escapee in spite of him. It is in vain 
that be restrains, presses down, and disclplloe* the life 
that rues within him; it make* the armor crack: it 
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swdb the brauU. the arms, end the ltg$ <>( the women; 
it birnU forth into the light and into the deep blue 
sky all Mwn with white clouds. It vibratea ui the 
arrotn which the pitiless bowmen shoot at Saint 
SebastisA. A strange artist, who tried to drink at ever) 


GBf<Ti)a BsLUMi, Hm hKieek of the Nolr Cm*. 
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dried'Up spriog and who, finding only dead etonee 
there. sUU knew how to asiraate them with that kind 
of intelicctiial frensy in which a world eager for knowl* 
edge could console Itseli for its lose of feeling. This 
Latin sap. this noble Creek Idealism which aD his life 
be thought be owed to the works he studied so long 
and so closely, was already tormenting his race in the 
mililaiy statues and the meditative children of Dona* 
tello. He loved, without having been taught, the nude 
youth) the women who ds4ice in a round with an animal 
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grece* the thick gulindj o( verdure etifmg the fruits, 
the greAt precteue laodscepee that aecm to be engraved 
with the edge of a dionaond. the lofty architectures, 
the old Itailen cities chiseled oa the hills from wbich 

tUn trees arise, the 
roads, and the cere' 
fully tilled farms 
•een through the 
transparence of the 
morning. That re* 
Mevs so diAeiilt of 
iipproaeb. that vigor* 
ous elegancSi that 
great virile drawing 
of a man accustoioed 
to attacking the 
copper plate, that 
geometrlcaJ order in 
the sestlered groups, 
those geetures whose 
•ureneM made thrm 
solemn and hieratic, 
almost funereal, like 
a farewell to dead 
ago—all that belongs 
to him. In it Picrv 
Tbb htftMMWA AiQ Cmiio. delta Francesca alone 
(2eM*s.) might have p^ted 

out the indelible 
trace of his own thought, and Italy’s impetuous spring 
toward her tragic poa seas ion of the definitive form 
beyond which Michael Angelo was to find a gaping 
abyss of nothingoess. Andrea Maotcg&a is so sure of 
approaching absolute realities by means of his bard 






no repjaissakce art 

roadi tbftt, lo give rbytiuD to hii stride, be plays upon 
a hup of iron, 

A mind of lucb vigor nece w rily exerts upon the 
leading men, «bo aio beginning to be lorlured by the 
Mul of Venice, an influence all the more lively that hie 
mind differs from thrin. Mantegna was the bone 
structure which tlie gorgeoui city covered with flesh 
and skin and over whicb ahe spread the splendor of her 
scenery and the glory of her sky. The painting of 
Crivelli, who »u also trained by S^uaroione, sad paint¬ 
ing. as withered as dead wood, poseeases really nothing 
which could lead one to suspect the approach of that 
vibration of living matter in which Giorgloae> thirty 
years later, will sec the birth of a new world. But 
Jacopo Bellini, who loved Mantegna enougli to give 
bin Ills daughter, has already seen the Venetian purple 
trembling In the duk basilica where the smoke of tha 
candies rises like a vapor of blood. The double influ* 
cnee of his master Gentile da Fabriano and of his son* 
b'law Mantigoa will affirm itself in bis two eons 
through attaining, in the following generation, a har¬ 
mony at the moineol of maturity, 

Giovanni Bellini starled out from Mantegna, to cover 
the diitanee that leads to Giorgioas, He lived ninety 
years and, in the couree cf even his life, wiinrased the 
great dramatic movement which was to penoit the 
painters of Venice lo reject Platooist rationidism and 
to recover, at the end of tbdr longing, the Dionysian 
spirit of the ancient world, dulled by a thousand years 
of repressed desire*, weighed down by the deep vidup* 
tuousness and by the optimism resulting from senau^- 
ity, which It had voluqtwily accepted. Hie dryness 
and the severity of the muter of Mantua were to be 
ubsorbed little by little into his maturing sensibility as 
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tbe eentury He wu the periCAneat witnen 

ud the priodptl aetor in the decisive effort ia vbicb 
Venice discovered herself. ^Vhile the Florentines «ere 
searching fr&nticslJy for expressive line end for eadtom- 
ical modeling, be bed alreedy discovered tbe secret of 
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living modeling, end of tbe greet simpliSed surfeces 
which give to bodies tbefr fullness, their posttire, end 
their weight. To be sure, they did aot yet quiver under 
those weves of blood which cause their flesh to beet 
when they stretch out la the shade of tbe trees before 
Giorgione or Tttiaa. Cerhun traces of primitive sscet* 
kism reveal tbeir skeleton, dry up their akin, and 
tighten their faces from which suffering has not quite 
departed. But uU of then, especially the Madonna and 
Child, are arrayed ia those reds and those blues enveU 
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op«d m gold vhkb Kill be remembered by tbe p&latere 
Co cone; t troQquillity of eoul causee ibem to forget the 
outraged mothen. the time of muery and mamacrea, and 
tbe dignity wblcb obtaiiu tebeo we freely accept tbe 
functioos of nature aod attend to tbeir performuce 
witbout eompunetion. Toward tbe end of hie life, the 
true light and the eky of Venice and aometimea tbe great 
foreaU wblcb Titian will love enter into bis pictiirea, 
and tbe acmewbat cut*up landwapea of hie earlier 
period begin to have mellower linea, to grow geo tier, 
and to breathe deeply. He getj a glimpae of the aea. 
Ife perceivoa Uie vibration of the world. He hia almoet 
completely ihifted the acene of the drona and given 
over to apace the form which, until then, bad been a 
aemipriioner of the moral aentinent. He k tbe flrat 
to dei^ne the thing wKIcb Uya the very foundation of 
tbe nature of Venice^iU univereal senaualiim. 

It reatod, moreover, with tbe two aona of Jacopo to 
aupply tbe great Venetlanf with the elenenU cd tbe 
poem, Qievaani aouglit Uie eipanaion of tbe form la 
the currenta that originate at iti center and that carry 
It outward. Gentile bimaeU brought to Venice tbe 
whole exterior of Uie earth, tbe aky. the foreigoera, tbe 
Orient of which he had caught a gliznpee and had fdt 
deeply during a triuiupbal journey to Conalanlinople. 
While tbe Vivarini of Muraoo, bard and virile paintera 
of the military age. were already wattblng the ailken 
banneia floating over the magniflcent proceealow, 
Gentile was obaerving Venice from Dearer by, ila painted 
facade*, ita pink and green boueea, ita heavy ceoab, 
the caipeta hung from tbe bakonie*. Sao Marco 
reaplendent with gold and the eolemn proceaaiona wbere 
tbe pure bUckj were luoainous alongside of the brilliant 
reda. There was scarcely any atmosphere as yet, but 
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iwflix/l in nlxDMt ujuform uky blondnea. La«suo 
SebuslsABi will nol introduce hb wtno acd ^den b&r> 
raonies until 4 Utile l4ter. It U ee if 4 crowd were 
elre^dy ndily bedecked, but mctionUM 4nd eym* 
mettici], end u if for some oae to give it life. 

It was impertlive that the moat poetic imagination in 
the hialory of painting—perfaapa with that of Gocaoli^ 
summariie the work which range* step by step from 
Gentile da Pabriaoo to Geolile Bellini in order to give 
ita aeope to that romantic Orientalism in which Shake* 
apeare will gather up the inexhaustible^ impetuoua, and 
moving material flows with the torren^ of bis 
dramas. When Vittore Carpaccio had traversrd the 
worldi tbero was in the cradle of Venetian thought 
aomething else bedden fleah, space, and color; destb. 
love, voluptuousnesst and the extraordinary vivldnsns 
of a dream had auddenly come in with the legend and 
with life. A fairy vision floated ia the flags, the soxiad 
ofpeerlsandofgeld.of hope, and of ncmoiy. Palat- 
ing was free to tranipoM all the vietonea over deaire 
and illusien into their absolute harmonies. 

^en one confroote the work of Carpaccio with that 
of the two Bellinis, cue seems to see a rough drawing 
of the powerful trinity through whom the glory of 
Venice has stretched acroes time. Giovanni, Gentile, 
and Carpaccio ar* Titian. Veronme, and Tintoretto: a 
Titian lesa fully developed, lees in harmony with all the 
elemeots of life which he encompasses symphonically: a 
more timid Veronese who distributed with far less luxuri* 
ance all the fabulous treasures of the seas amassed by 
four or five centuries of commerce and victorim; a Tioto* 
retto lees stormy, las tragic, but one who is quite «s 
impassioned and so free in hU rapture, so abundant and 
fresh that, bsmde him. the soul of the great dramatist 
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of paintioj Menu troubled aad w dAaj;erou» u 4 
poisooed river. 

Lik« tbe food primitive tbet he eliU wue, Cerptedo 
told ell thet be knew in eeeb one of bii eonvaeee. It is 
true tbet he knew much. One may love him for bie 


OievAinn Bskum. ^eeui lUeeivt* ike CbiJIc*. 
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enecdotee. for be is 4 wonderful atoiy-teUer. But tlie 
nneedote. elweys treasfifured end msfncSedi elweys e 
motive for painted decorations and treupoeatlons, is 
lost in the poetic senlisicDt whkb lifts up and frees 
everythlof, Tbe sea is covered with boats and with 
ships. The city is as exact and new as that whJch 
Bellini paints, but more somber barmonica announce 
its maturity. Tbrou|h thrir high arcades, the palaces 
partnit us to see masts with pennants flying from them, 
the multicolored pavements of tbe great where 

merchants and promenadere come and go before tbe 
vessels at anchor. We see also leprous houses, dlr^ 
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cloUieft bung from one to the other ecrou the 

pUgueridden CMiele, eod the incredible aerva a( beg¬ 
gars, boetmea, jugglers, end tuIBsos. There ere people 
everywhere: la the stnets, oo the aUireasee, oo the 
bridges, sod od the temcee. Lords sod Udies 6le by, 
people ere ebstting, people ere peredtitg, people bmd 
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the Imee before priaces who receive in the open sir. 
FsJd trees grow in solitary squares, ao unexpected 
camel is seen outlined at the comer of a dock, and the 
Ikn of Saiat Jerome actually treads the paveuent of 
the PisMtta dragged along by a black l(oa*tamer 
arouod whom the street boys geyly. Carpaccio 
miogles with the crowd, he listens, be gossips, he is out 
of doors all day loog, Tbe violins and the brass instru¬ 
ments of the showmen creak and snore; tbe abow- 
man’e nasal patter excites jest and laughter. Tbe good 
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p&ifiUr is io Uie very fint rank. Everything imuaea 
hiaa, but if one keeps ooe's eye upon him one sees wby 
hU face becomes serious at times, ia some comer he 
has seen a strange isolated figure which holds his atten* 
tion: a alck maa, as old woman, a sorcerer, a monkey 
dressed up. or a 
buffoon, and at once 
the problem of dea> 
tiny is before him, 
with the ii gtini— or 
the evil or the sneer¬ 
ing of the devil at 
the turn of the fiow* 
ery road. ... He 
becomes pensive 
simI turns aside, the 
sound of the music 
dies away. The 
women whose facse 
are too heavily 
painted, with heavy 
mops of dyed liair, 
signal to him from 
a beJeony. He goee 
up. And here he Is 
in the company of filthy little dogs, obeevne mon* 
keys, and cooing dovse, and is confused by the tbiek 
perfumes and the shining eyes. He yields, lie is sick 
at heart, he is sad, be wanders aimlessly. l>om the 
streets he peers to the reoeeses of solitary rooms. And 
here he finds peace. When be sees little girls sleeping 
IB theii little bed, be visits them with the fairiee and 
g pgg aw^ on tiptoe after having placed a pretty 
bouquet on the table. He has already resumed bis 
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pi4ce in th« prowcuons and the fealivils, unid the 
biebope dressed in red uil gold. He knows that tbe 
blasts of the truicpet will brinf forth people from the 
houses^ and spentaton to lean from the windows, and 
he koowB that the spectade is all for him. Then heaaits 
with Ibe ships. To all the far comen of the eartli 
lie follows the food Christian knifhU who fo forth to 
fight the dragon. History, legend still heavy with 
troubled Gotbic poetry, life invariably unforeaeeo, the 
drearo which U sometimes of blood, all these things 
dash together lo throngs—preciee, almost devoid of 
geetuK, but carried along by a decorative anil dramatic 
sentiment into a lyrinsn of color from which Uie soul 
of Venics biases forth with such Ingenuous pride that 
neither Titian nor Tintoretto nor Veronese will be any 
the less ecnaible of It when they corns to express It with 
llieir greater moans. A charming spirit, very Italian, 
very Oriental, a trifle barbarous, a trifle mad. who feels 
eouDiing through lun a breath of freedom that brings 
with it in ahunciretl Ihousaod scattered iiuagee the niar« 
velous who of the great voyages which ar« beginning, 
the presentiment of the islands of perfume, the forests 
flUod with golden birds, the unknown tribes, and the new 
conjtcUatioAs. The blues, almost black, of the dcarl 
water, the forest of refi banners, the reds and the greens 
which are wedded by a glase of golds, the fanfare of the 
skies, ths seaa, the buUdinge, the grewt lace robe*, the 
blues, the greens, the blacks with their deep and sustained 
accornpaaimeBt of the reds burst forth in dull sonorous 
tones which seem to echo in tbe trumpets of the heralds. 

DJ 

Tlie last of the Sellinis was finiahing his long labor 
of technical preparation and of the maturing of the 
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Miucs, and Carpaccio wa« collecting, in a burst of 
inbrose rapture, all the decorative and picturesque 
elements upon ivbich the i^reat painters will draw for 
almost a 00011117, *1 momeDt when Venetiao power 
was shaken by the fall of Constantinople, which closed 
the Orient to her, and by the maritime discoverl« 
which gu\*e to the world a new center of coioincrce. 
The dty then recoiled upon herself to reach her depths 
through the soul of her artists. Venice was like a being 
overflowing with etrengtb and health whneo need to 
organise life afainst the ineeasant assaults of diScult 
surroundings and of semibarbarous peoples had left no 
time to in<lulge in pleasure. Once tlic city had tasted 
of pleasure, she yielded herself »ill)out restraints she 
gave herself over to the desires and the energy of which 
her >enses had accumulated so rich a store. She died 
of it, like those animals so bursting with life that they 
die in the act of reproduction. Her death transmitted 
to the future, in iiiner wealth, the outward opulence 
which she had amassed for six ce&turiea. 

Oiorgione, Palma, Loreoso Lotto, Bonifasio, Basaiti. 
Fordenoue, Sebastiano del Piombo, and Titias, all 
pupils or disciples of Giovanni, arrived together to 
pluck the fruits which were bending down the branches, 
and at the same time to celebrate, in a frensy of paint* 
ing never attained before, the rehabilitation of material 
nature, to which mao Is invariably forced to return 
when be has been wandering for toe long a Uoe in the 
beautiful desert of the pure idea; to celebrate also the 
death struggle and apotheosis of that sensuality of 
wnich the andeat world bad bequesiChed the legend. 
From that time on, like products of the earth, over* 
flowing peOmell from baslwts filled to overflowing, and 
spreading over the roads to the rhythm of the step of 
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UiMe vbo e«Ry tben, \h« pictivcA uid (rc«co(i <r« 
•C4lt«red io the ptldcea, pp tbe w4lk. in the cburtbej 
quite u much end even mare than is other place*— 
telling tli« story of tbe festivals. fMes, dance*, concerts 

is great mirsculous 
settings, the depths 
of the shies, the 
forests, tbe springs, 
the nude flesh 
quivering wit)) 

SitrB.tb sa It nwjdU 

(hs psBsege of love. 
The unit/ ^ 
tirreat. of scllen. of 
surreun<]irigSi and 
of life vas such 
that one among the 
painters of tbU time 
nay define aim eat 
all of them. 'Titian 
contains the *hole 
of Venice, from tbe 
Beninis to Veronese 
and even to Tiepolo. 
CAWNtctie. C«irUM)uMsr*ko<v, But Titian is more 
OMss. than sLctehcd In 

Giorgione, bora the 
same year with him and dying two thirds of a 
century before him; and if tbe pious and gentle and 
discreet Loreoso lotto, wfao. before Veronese, aaw 
the fine ash of Venice raioing upon his color, hsi 
gathered up only certain surface reflections from tbe 
greatest paintcfs, Palma and Sebastiano del Piombo. 
Basaiti and Bontfasio himself, and even tbe seven 
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PordeQQne vho vaf officially bis rival, all reaeinble 
Titiaa. They all bsv«, id a Icm ample aad leas personal 
way, the larger part ol his profound <iuality. Moreover, 
they had no hentatioo about borrowiDg Ideas and 
images. They lived by continuous evebanging^ like the 


C«v«ceie. TVaUi «f 8(. /rrente, detail' (Aie Ohffi* iffH 
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populatloQ and the atmosphere of their dty. It U in 
times of oaUonal aormla that the artists raort to 
economies. ^lieD life has this exuberance. It takes oo 
note of Its borrowiog. The creeping vines of tropical 
forests do not prevent the trees about whose branches 
they cnlan|le theaierlvoa from growing tall and wide. 
Among all tbe eontenporarics of Titian, we find the 
same abuBdance, tbe same eorepelling aod peaceful 
power of traosposiog the elements of tbe universe iDto 
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t neir order, geoertltfip; Bnd lyricel, end of baU^Ing life 
and the rpace io which it movea Id the golden amber 
of the background, from which there ariMe a red vapor. 

The "Concert ChampHre*’ marks the decisive 
laoment of the great paiotiogi it u the point of depart¬ 
ure for Titian. The aymphe&y u bom and wells up 
suddaoly; itj waves seek and penetrate one another^ all 
the blood of Venice is concentrated in a single heart, 
e warn heart, regular and calm, which sends forth life 
with the admirable power of him who Is master of him¬ 
self. A world which is to die, for the flnt time and 
with all its means affirms the immortality of deeire, of 
music, and of the latelUgence. by assoclaling them with 
uorhanging nature, which offers Itself up for their juftl* 
(Icatlon. The powers of feeundalloci retire into them- 
•elvM and wait in the depths for the moment of full 
maturity. With Giorgione, the autumn of Veoico 
begins, a heavy splendor, the sonorousness of the seasons 
when the fruits seem to concentrate the fiame and heat 
of the suo. when their Irinsluceot purple barely arrrtU 
the light, wheo the evening is coppehoolored, when the 
women, glowing under thalr first caresMS and hsavy in 
their first maternity, adorn their flesh with great neck* 
lacca cpf amber. Their skin is golden sad almost somber, 
as K the blood that flushes It had received through it a 
kiss from each one of the bumiog days which have 
dawned since the world Iraraed the meaning of pleasure. 
And yet. in the heart of the deep landscape where they 
Ue> the blue laedscape sinking in the dirtaaoe, thoir 
bodies take on a royal splendor like a living suo which 
spreads over the russet cottages aod over the nobl* 
groups of trees a glow so warm and so rich that it seems 
to forbid the winter from returning and the night tfom 
falling again. We scarcely know Giorgiooe, we cannot 
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Afirm AuthraUcity of more tlun three or four of 
hir vorks, but kb uiutot them otherwise thAo 

botbed io Ibe BtmoBpbere of o Utc summer ofleroooa, 
when tb< motlonleoe light u ofoaMed ia tbo rbfliog 
oluulov, whco ooe would ioiBgtne tjiat the wiad rooo 
only to lu peroeive perfumes which uatQ then 
hod been in materinj form. Pcfbopo it wu well tbot 
bo died young, thus giving time to the more severe end 
patient genius of Tltiui to gein po«Mesloa of iUelf. 
His pointing is u iotosicating is an ovarbeavy wine. 

It has been uid of this painting, of Titian^ above 
nit of that of Verooeie, and of all the painters of 
Venice, with the exception ixrhaps of Tintoretto, thut 
it i» altogether objective, that it never reveals the 
epiaiofi of the artist respecting the neaniog ud the 
morality of the world. It is a qucalioo of words. There 
is no one among those for whom form is but a means 
of translating pure ideas, wbethrr he is rallsci Giotto, 
or da Vied or Micliad Angelo, who is not glfUd, ia tlio 
highest <iegrte, with the sense of living reality nod who 
does not incorporate it with his own substance after 
having expeneaced It passionately. There Is ao one 
among those for whom form is an end, whether be ia 
called l^tiaa. Rubcni, tjt evea Velasques, who doM not 
discontinue bis obiectiviam the moment that be is fin* 
iabad assembling tbe elements ef his work ia order to 
transpose thets aJI into aa Imaginary reality which will 
define his mind. All the lauguagtt that wa speak, 
palotmg Bs well as the others, symbolise our thought, 
and whether it accepts or does not accept tbe world, 
tbe worid which it expjtisca will be a living world If 
our thought is living; our thought will live if tbe world 
wblch expresses it has been penetrated by that thought. 
Mkhad Angelo and Titiaa, though, without doubt. 
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tlie>’ 9Urt«<l from different koruoiu. meet bettwey 
along theb journey. 

Titi&n, in group ef greet Veaetiaiu at the begin* 
nutg of the heroic period, u> moreover, through hie 
comoositione. hie outlee. hu Uodecapeai ud hia 
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portraitj, tlie one among them all «rho muet frequeatly 
returne to Nature is order to concentrate bir in the 
narrow apace of a canvu. after having coordinated in 
hia wiU and hie deeire all the dcmcnta of form, color, 
light, and aentimeat, through which <he ireposea love. 
Palma Vecchio, who U m magnificent with hii big. 
blond'baired women, abandons himaelf to the intoxi* 
cation of painting tbe colors of flesh and of atuffa; he 
baa not that rhythm, aa vaat aa aeoaibility and as tense 
aa reason, by means of which Titian preeents his thought 
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to us. Sebutiaoo del Piombo, who lived for more thun 
tbirt; yean 4t Rome, is ceptivtted there by the ntee. 
ten el its school. Superb painter he is. with « somber 
splendor that glem about his dark vomen «nth their 
peaceful eyes, with their lar^, full bodies, almost 
asimal In character, wherein something of the immense 
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drculatloB of life that Venice will discover m nature 
|)enetratei the thick muscles, the breasts, tbs backs, 
the arms, and the legs, as if the sense of volums which 
Rome gave were too limited to maintain this life and 
had allowed it to overflow on all ndee. But he is 
domioaled by Raphael, to whom, Iq return, he reveals 
as much of Venice as Raphael needed la order to make 
his work a synthesis of Italy, and he is dominated even 
more by Michael Angelo, whom be will imitate too 
frequently. Giorgione Is dead. Lore&xo lotto eSaoee 
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Wmidf ic bis diccreet meluclioly. Po«Uiione, BmiU. 
And Boniffixia msoui utisb of tli« MCODd nnlc, TitiAii 
i« to Sll AS eotire ceotu/y, sumnArue Uk whole e:rt«Qt 
aad duration of Veoj«, reved Tintoretto and Veronese 
to tbenudvee, dominate Europe threufh the worka 
which he Mode forth behind the nmije* of Charlea the 
Fifth, define forever the Iad^a^a of painting, project 
upon the future the ebadowA of Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Veluquee, Poosun. Watteau, Delacroix and the 
modem laodscapiata, and joatify, by his last works, the 
AudadtiM of the artists of our tiros. 

n 

TitiAO hu painted uolversal life, When he listens to 
its voices, oos would ity that be was indiOorent. They 
ell enter into him with e^ual rifhU: the bodi« of chil* 
drsn, the deeli of women, virile faces, forgooua or sober 
costumos, ATchitoeturee, the earth with iu trees and Its 
dowers, the sea, the sky, aad aU the waudonng atoms 
which make it Impossible for the sea and ths sky to 
cease coiabimnf their fercai. Creative enthuaiaam 
raises LIm to such a height that his ssreaity does not 
desert him even when this entire world, esslmilated and 
rucxcated to a new order, lasuea from him in waves con* 
tioually incressioj la Jeogtb and breadth. He oi^kss 
hie world into symphonies in which everything that Is 
human resouoda lo unloterrupted echoes through every* 
thlof that UvBS with an inatloctlve and obscure life, 
where everything that is material penetrates the human 
forms and fusee with them for eternity. 

In Venice one no longer finds detached edges is the 
diamond of ths atmosphere, there are no more of those 
imperious llnee cutting out the hills and the graded 
terraces against ths There is nothing but tbs 
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space b wKidi obiecU tfemble» combioe, end becoire 
diMCcieted; a world of r«fl«ctjofu» modified, inverted, 
auppreesed, or reoewed repeatedly by the Hours of the 
day aad by the Maaooa; it is a& aoiraated opal in wbtoh 
the irideecence of the liglit, seen through watery wtpor, 
forbids the defining of colon and lights sod caum tbe 
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very forms to appear like transitory objects which ore 
conlinuaily coming forth from matter in movement 
only to return into it end be merged with it before 
isauing forth again. On the patacee, red*browa or 
purple, or covered with a crust of musty gold, aO the 
colors of the prism are awakened, are effaced, come to 
light again, and prolong themselves as U drawn out in 
thick strokes, to render obeeure the quivering contours 
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of tion«9 hi the duB water ia which Ut« fermeotatioD 
of organic matter caused phosphoreeceoccs to roll. The 
mirror of the sea cuts iU r^ectlo&s Into the vapors 
that arise from it under the downpour of light, and when 
theae vapors pass in clouds over the glisteruLg canals, 
the sky throws back thick shadows upon them and 
reflects Ibe airy phantom of the waters in which tl)e 
ohoppineas of the waves mingles the turquoise and the 
vermilioe, the greru, the golden yellows, the reds, and 
the orangM of the fafadre decorated with flags and of 
the processjoiia of gondolas. 

All the painting of Titian is here, and after it all the 
paiotlng of Venice, and after the painting of Venice all 
the paindng that has life, which se«a colors penetrating 
or.e another, reflections playing upon surfaces, Irans* 
parent shadows taking on ^or—painting in which no 
lone is ever repealed in the urns manner, hut domi¬ 
nates by discreetly reminding one of itself, thsrebv 
awakenmg in the eye the vibratimi of neighboring hues, 
the Imsioous life of the world, creating a epontaneous 
symphony not otM beat of which will be bore of matter 
without our being able to discover the cause of it stnd 
to seek its effect in tbs whole of its extent. Doubtless, 
the dtsdplioe gained from the work of Mantegna, later 
on the influence of Roma, and above all the sensuality 
which lad them necessarily to dfecovar form, the form 
full and drwOar which we inveriabJy discover at the 
conclusion of an bvestigatjon bio plastics, caused the 
Veortian pabteie to s«* everything graviuiing around 
the volumes which alone are capable of giving us a 
doreblc and solid image of the world of our seosn 
But the Venetians never attained sculptural c^preesioni 
and SaoMviao. their sculptor, who came, however, 
from rierence, even developed among them a eoncep. 
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tioa of forte wluch, id ft» vagMoess, tDcl gno- 

deur approtebed thiit of Ihdr pautlug. TiUm always 
stops St th« insUifit wb«o, at tbe edges of the oiius 
tbst tunis before him to vsnwb in tbe distant plains, 
be observes tbe quiverbg caress of tbe atmosphere 
which, by the frsdation of its values, unifies the masa > 
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•rilh the volumes of the for^ts, tbs clouds, the moun- 
taios perceived in the distaoce, Liao has disappeered. 
Tbe spots of color graded down evoke form idBciently 

for it to participate in the life of ell space. So tha con¬ 
tinuity wUob gives life to the work is no longer found 
m that inner instinct for social solidarily which, for tbe 
artists of the Middle Ages, held things together by 
wvuible bonds; neither is it found in the iotelleclual 
wseque which defined this unity for the mind talbet 
t^ for the eeoses; it is in the mutual dependence of 
all the cleroenls of the world, tbe forms, the Koes, tbe 
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c(^o»> ud the M3I thet uaitM Umtd; and lf» amon^ tli« 
Venatiaiu, the moral aenlimaot Menu to efface itaelf 
from life, it ie to allow tbe rue, ifi ae irteeucibk evpio* 
eloa, of the eensual eenUmeot of the whole body of 
Mture which ChrisUanily had for^tten. Tlttan aot 
only preveaCed the onginal «n of breahiof through tbe 
^mWlc frontiers witKjn which Michael An^eto bad 
iocloMd itoocemore^but^bybrio^D^aboutamoKper* 
feet unity to the! nliniU complexity of all the relatioBshipa 
wKoee logical ioterweavin^ inak« t harraonious and 
bvinf universe, he fiiuibed the work of Maeaccio, con* 
pletod that of Belluu, conaecratad that of GiorpoM. 
and, befftta Rabeiaii, before Shakeepearc, before Rubrne, 
before Velasques aad Rembrandt, aod long before the 
German musidanai he innounced the modere spirit. lie 
created the symphony, He ie the father of painlinf. 

The aristoeralle nature inherited from his noble 
ancestors had been tempered by the skmenUry force 
of the country wlierc he was boro, at the foot of the 
Tyrolean Alps, among the lakes and the beech forests 
above which rises the rampart of the pink Dolomite 
pceJis. Cima da Conegliann had had before his eyes 
the same mountain Isndjcapos, tho mjoo trarvsparent 
ekiee. and tho blue waters in which sleep the silhouettes 
of the fortified cMtIee, and when he painted the delicate 
altar pktuns whose dearly defined figures recall bis 
zriMter Giovanni Bellini lees than they do bCaotegna, 
he supplied from his osm mind ecarcely more than the 
subtle frame, aerial tod poetic, which he purpoeed to 
five them. Titian, wbo was less then twenty years 
youofer, certainly knew him and studied him, and 
■ought in his work the cenfirmatioD of his own presenti* 
ments. Later on, whenever he left Venice—and he 
departed frequently, espeeiallv after the descent of 



Ch*jl« the Fi/tii upon luly—be cerried vltb him hie 
Muee of spaee trembljng freoa moleculer vibration, ^ 
when, on hif travels, be found himself among iekci. 
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woods, and piaina aown with low eotlngea and cluetwa 
ol green oaki, be fell the confueed poetry of the earth 
ttj it had never been felt before. 

Thenoefcrward, apace enveloped with ita waves the 
pagan poems with which he waa overflowing: they 
expanded m great daaaliog shape* of coppery flame, ia 
fruits that t«ned from baskela amid the dang of Urn* 
bounnes and cymbals during the stormy afternoons 
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wW Dionysiui and U«ia 0 / oude faims and bac- 
diADtea burst forth witL * great clamor from thick 
veodianda. The aca e( those tiinas> having escaped 
from the Christian world, poaseased such reserves of 
lovs that they couM ywld to tbrir passions without 
baste, without turning hack, without low of vigor, with 
the peAoeful certitude of natuTt’a eleraenU. While the 
bacchanale roan acd voluptuousneas mingles its pant* 
ing breath with the cry of the panthers, the earth 
breathes like a beast. The skies are full of low*hnngiog 
clouds charged with Ughlning; blue vapors ariw like a 
swcati a subterraoean up circulates through the soil, 
scatters white foam on the lurfnoe of the brooks, aud 
swells the black thickets where nuds men and wooMn. 
clasped in esch other's arms, glow like red gold. But 
it is only with Tintoretto that the human draraa will 
resound to the borders of the thuadsrous shy in tragic 
doudi and purple lightning, flere space is unconscious 
whslher its storms strain tha osrves of nan and woman; 
the men and women am unaware of Iho fact that they 
aro participating io the hscdlsss symphonies In which 
the vlolenco of the primitive lostincti is only oos note 
in the sound from ths dark thickets, in the murmur of 
the fountains, in the breaths ef hot air that drive along 
the clouds, in the distant lowing of ths herds that 
descend ths sloping meadows, and in the great silence 
of the plains that vaiush Id the vapor of the summer 
days. 

The beautiful msture bodies of tbc Veoetiaa cour¬ 
tesans Were displayed before him on broad beds, wear* 
log only a oeddace about their throats, and bolding a 
tuft of roses in ths hollow of their hands, or they lay 
under the trees before a kceeliog fatio; and the beAU* 
tiful, mature bodies glowed with the same serenity 
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tiat he had found in the earth. They were waiting. 
Lo*e was for them a thing accepted unaffectedly, filled 
with a lran<iuil btoiicalion, without disquietude or 
msorae. Tb»r ^ were the calm eyes of anuBala, in 
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which awlm the niaaet reflection* of their Le»vy hair 
and of the space gathering around them which envelops 
them in amber. Their breasts rose and fell slowiy> 
b'dlies bad waves of tnusdee which merge la the angle 
of ihadow formed by the broad thighs as they come 
together. With his brush Titian amassed the heavy 
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fttmoephere in oi^er to knend it with the subsUoce of 
th« 8oU, tbe puJp of the fruiU, and the sap of the oaks. 
Aod with it all he miofled that winelike purple dipped 
in gold, which is like a triumphal background for the 
Venetian apotheoaia, which weighs on the ihoulden of 
the bUhopa in tbe penumbra flaming wltbin tbe 
cfaurchea, which d^ee tbe robes of the Dogee, unfurls 
itaelf from the top of maata and balcoaiee and floats 
behind tbe gondolas, which ahiimncrs ou facades, atnins 
the wails and floors in the halls of tbe Ducal Palace 
with blood as if It were rielng through the porea of tbe 
atone dungeona below where the Council of Ten cauaed 
ils decrees to be executed, flila the twiliglita, tromblea 
in the reflectiona of tbe iaotema at the evening watec' 
feativala, and which the sails of the ships trail over 
the aea. 

When Titian abandccied that Impaaaivo aeoaual ideal* 
ian whieh was ilia dominating force of his activity, he 
diKovered in the aonber purple, lit up by golden span* 
glee, and tempered by Are and sulphur, a powerful aod 
tragic atmosphere, eoabliiig him to enter the human 
drama with the decision and vigor of which only a 
great spirit la capable, a spirit which cootJoued to grow 
up to his hundredth year. It is tbat bloody light shed 
by the flickering torches which brings out of the shadow, 
where the executioners torture nin, that terrible 
"Christ Crowned with 'Zhoras," painted, as was tbe 
"Pieto," one of tbe rxtost melancholy aod human worirs 
in the bistoiy of painting, when be was more than 
nuiety-flv^a painting in which there was a pramool- 
tioD of the genius of Rembrandt. It is this bloody 
light whieh rises with the dawn and streaks tbe black 
iron armor of Chaxies the Fifth as he comes forth from 
a black wood, his livid counteouice touched by red 
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reflectfoita u he bcdtridee a black hone caparuoaed 
with red—a horrible euphony of murder, a paiatioi; 
of night and of blood. 

Thus there were two directione to his oature vhkh 
parted at the coamoa center of bis receptivity 

and of Ills scceplance of life; to organise theznselvceiDto 
vast sensual poeou. or to scrutinise the moral vorid 
with a cruelty as impasinble as hla lyridam had seemed. 
There are no portraits, in Italy or elsevbere, which 
surpaM his. Tbpy have that power of deAalng ebar- 
aeter which caused the Plorentine^DonatclIo, Andrea 
del Castagno, Verrocchio, Ghlrlucdajo, Pilippl Lippi, 
Bottirelli at times, and even Benveauto^to produce 
such terrible cfRglrs, coacentrated, nervous, frensled, 
and cut out in the mold of passion, Only, these are 
draped with deconitive fullness and searched out with 
• traaf^uil penetration unknown to Florence. The fever 
tliat consumed her painters po longer exists in TtUan, 
lie caa palot with a sincerity so uncompromiMug that 
it leaves to the Carears and to the popes their tnal* 
fonsed skulls, their atrophied ausks, their jawe of 
bcasta, and their hideous and low mien: he can describe 
thoeo black-garbed silhouettes, those muscular hands 
that clutch the hilts of swords, and those pate oouate- 
nacCM with haggard eyes, all those violent men made 
for murder as women aro made for lovs. It is the 
period in which the CondoOwrs bolds Italy la bis 
grasp, when Machiavelli wriUa Tkg Frmes, Titian's 
heads summarise all Italy, from the ferocious por¬ 
traits of Aotonello da Messina who had brought to 
Vcaice the oil paiatiag of the Flemings, and from the 
tightly drawn faces of Giovanni Bellini to the broad, 
somewhat soft eSgies of that fine painter Paris Bor- 
done, and to the great figures of the Doges which 
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momeoUriiy drre»t«<i tbe dbordered, nod 

bruU] Tiaioa of Tintoretto. 


Between Tintoretto ead Tititn, wbo reeemble enofa 
other so much at first view» u Veronese rescoibica them, 
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M ell the VenctieBS resemble oae another wtea the eye 
lets itself be dazaled by those heaped'Up forma now bril* 
liaot, BOW somber under the red sudiiht of the horUoaa 
of the sea, there is. however, even if tbeir Isogua^ has 
ofleo the same imafes and tbe sane soaorouaness. 
almost an sn ts gop ism of soul. We see t«o Italians, 
two Veoetians. of whom one night be a Greek, tbe 
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other « Hindu. ^Tith the former, despite the ^udeur 
of hii creation, eunple and sober tbou^ it is. a rhythm 
tn which bis exuberance yields as a hvcr of blood yields 
to the heart, the will. issuloQ: from the same sources aa 

his sensibility, rises 
to the same plane, 
and wiUiout effort. 
With the latter, it 
is aa orgy, a panting 
aod torn rhythm 
like that of an 
element which Has 
burst its dyke*, the 
will ever straining 
to resist the fright¬ 
ful and eontinunl 
assault of the meet 
sensual nature that 
wiUiout doubt ever 
appeered in Occi* 
dutal art, the will 
ever swept away 
and whirling Lice a 
straw )o tile wind. 
A torrent of sulphur 
and lava after the 
regular eruptioo of the autumns, the springtime, and 
the suDuners. 

HeisaMichaelAngdoinreverse. He had seen him, 

he would have liked to resemble him. "The coloring 
of Titian and the drawing of Michael Angelo," he said 
He was nevar eitber the one or the other. He was never 
entirely master of himself, and the thing about him that 
astounds us is his perpetual defeat, even as the thing 
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in Mjcbftcl Aji^elo thiit dubju^les Ui is his p«rp«tu«} 
victoiy. He wm Tintoretto, ud thst is s grest <!«&]. 
It is aoraetliing so great that one hesitates »t the 
threshold of the work, declaring it hollo* end loose 
throng fear of entering upon it. He wm one of the 
mirecles of art, aomething aupremely elegant like naked 
strength, and as vulgje as strength that tries to don a 
garment, “the moat terrible brain," uud Vaa&ri, "that 
painting has ever possMed"—a beetial hero. 

In the biiiory of Ins mind there are obscure depths. 
So much strength could well up only from an abyss of 
sensuality and torment. Hin life of paaaioa is eonfuserj. 
It is dlled with silent or brutal trage<lies resulting from 
his uoriuenebabie dMire. He worked by the light of 
lamps, moving hia tumultuoiu crowds about In (he 
shadow where fires are flklterlng. He was a musician. 
Ho aurr^ndrd his painting wfth the sound of agonising 
harmoules which the violoncello snatched in the con* 
tractions of bis heart. Ho was swept sway In the 
symphonic storm which arose from all of timl intoii* 
eating and triumphal pai&Ung, and with which Veronres 
mingles ths voieeof sonorous iojtrumsnla the better to 
glorUy life and heaven. He Uvcl in the sinister glare 
of visions of color and of monstrous sensatlous which 
did not leave him a minute of repose. 

With frescoes and with canvases be covered a him* 
dred walls of churches, of palaces, of schools, and clois¬ 
ters—often for nothing, merely for his own satlsfactioD, 
He was like asubterraaean gulf, too choked with fiam». 
stones, and smoke, and with a mouth too small to give 
them an outlet. t)verythlag issued from him in evplo- 
lions, and scattered at random in ragged pieces, in a rain 
of ashes and soot, and in sparks that mount^ to the 
senith. As others improvised a madrigal, be Impro* 
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vised «pi<3. As othen li4Dd]e physiognomies and ge»- 
tiim through colon eod volumes, be baocled the 
crowds, the aea, and the clouds through bis light aad 
darkaess^not according to the dicUta of hie miod, 
but according to 
the dictates of tbe 
savage instincts 
imposed by his 
senses. The crowds, 
the sea, and tbe 
clouds were voices 
that responded to 
his tempests. 

Ills forms inter- 
woven, disjointed, 
combating eaci) 
other or falling to 

pieces, clustered 

like grapes or loose, 
drawn out and 
shaken from one 
end to tbe other by 
tlie ideas and feel* Tttmwano, AScnsier. (Ma} 
ings that were swept 

ftwaj' In the vertigo of a mind consumed by tbe anguU) 
of fecundation—these forms be had not the time U» in¬ 
corporate Into tbe wad in order to form a block. Power¬ 
ful in structure, made to suffer by bis haste, but which 
be cannot carry further, being always driven onward in 
the delirium of his imagination, he allowed the forms 
to blend on the wall like the dust and sand scraped 
off by a hurricane. Tbe ZUliah arabesque which 
Titian hs^ carried into the substance of space floated 
in whirlwinds like a broken garland, and when he man* 
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to umte ita piec«8 »itL tbe flanie of hii dream, it 
dragged after It aucb mawee of Ungled fonna that it 
diaappeareii upder them. What does it malterl One 
felt the snb^ue io the quivering depths, in the very 
dynamiam of that tangle. IIm sudden gesture that 
slrihre or euraes or imploren is so aplrited, it eiipears 
in the nidst of the dnma with auch vigor, that it ctt- 
riee with it the whole dreraa. which we re-euact in our 
minds. One might say that the painter, from the viaihle 
tide of the fomji waa giving exprMsIon to all the invii* 
ible surf acre which are made to converge by the tinea 
of fores, in the hand, the vm, the leg. the tci«o. or the 
face in action. I.ike an athlete ovsrwhelmed by the 
rUag tide of a confused, organk matter in which only 
the light of intstligence could distinguiati differencae and 
impose dlrectlona. Tintoretto gnajicd tha situation in 
ita cstircty aed wrestled wilb it ao vigoroualy that it 
waa suddenly formulated, characterised, end organised 
in all itj demenU at once. He plungod so deeply into 
the substance of Venice that only his forehead rose above 
it. But with what a fiery glance he caused lU life to 
shine forth I Greco burata from bixn like a fiome. like 
a hymn from the feriditt, that concert of angels, tbe 
nvasUrpiece of the painted eympheny. In which the sub' 
ject dott not appear, but in which the blue, the silver, 
the red. the amber, aad the gold exdt. ia a sonority. 
IMW veiled, now triumphant, the glory of space, of 
music, and of the eternal rhythm under which the 
’inivrrse wiU henceforth appear to man when be haa 
felt its presence is his heart. 

When the epiriC meusta is whirlwinds, one discovers 
where the fire is burning. Tintoretto is the most truth* 
revealing of eJI tha Venetians. Hu lyricism belongs to 
the soil. Venice, the resfriendont. lives in him surely. 
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tile theetrictl Asd mnAotic Veoiee of Uie proeeesions 
Mid tbe Orient, but also the trivial Venice, the Mutbem 
end Leventiae port where the coloie which dye the robe» 
•rtA drspenes of the triumphs were mAde from the rot> 
ting r«|[e Ihet ferment in the humidity end the suo. 
The houM o( thefetber of Jeeus is a esrpeater^hop, the 
crowd tbAt climbs to CelvAry with him is tbe crowd of 
tbe RjvA degli SchUvoiii. And the tumult of the Cruci' 
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fixion is tbe clemer of Ameb. Workmen’s tools, breed, 
end meets He About in disorder with necklAces of peerls 
or of eore], mlrrars, and golden combs. Tbe odor of 
the sweeting crowds end the odor of the beautiful 
womeo iatoucAted him like bleodiug poleone. The 
Mwsn thet caresses tbe splendor of Lede hes come out 
of a chicken coop. 

The history lieed each day gave life even to tbe 
aneebro&jsin. The men of that time hnd not the leisure 
to raoisek Ubrarics. And then they had always the 
Mediterreoean mind. It did not change much more 
than the soil and tbe light. The turbans, the patridon 
robes, the animals, and the msjvelous fruits entered 
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into the pai&cee of Vnioo to meet It&lian iDerch4iits 
tad womefi with bare thouldera; tad the immobile 
Orient brau^ht by the atOort with their wtrea tod their 
Ulee mingled biblical history with livioj hUtory» pagan 
legend with eeosual truth in the eternity of the second 
which was aeiaed by a man of geniiu. Tintoretto is the 
hiatorian of the terrible Republic 
That which viviAea and drematizea the whole, which 
links it with his spirit, is the somber Venice of the 
stormy days and evenings, the Venice whose pavement 
and black waters shine with sulphurous reflections. 
Here are visUa, the silver seas, and skies having the 
trinsparenca of colored diamonds; hero above all are 
nocturnal seas, skies in which tha clouds are thick ao<l 
viscous like dots of blood. There are the orange and 
the slnistar cop|>ery tones that Titian had not perceived 
until the end of bU life, when the twilight of the years 
was darkening like that of the aky, phosphorescent 
greens like tbe mold on thi sticky soil of ths markets 
•here the mud of the lugoon is poured out with tbe 
Aeh; and there are vinous reds that turn almost blsek 
and in whkh the geld gleams no more save as a star 
gleams when it is about to be ealioguished. 

lo this nurky atmosphere, the gmt nude bodies of 
the Vsnetias women shone in splendor. I^h time that 
Tintoretto encountered woman, a kbd of concentration 
of the forces which he was meesaantly exchanging with 
the external universe took place In him. Even when he 
was painting the "last Jud^ent." even at the moment 
when he wu hurling her into endless torment, he cov 
ered her with ardent caresses. The fumes of lotoxica* 
tion which mounted to his brain from everything that 
bad a form, a color, a perfume, or a sound, and that 
caused a kind of purple nilst to nse before his eyea was 
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suddenly dis»ip4ted The divine mbeleoce in wbkh it 
becARM ^borsted and whleb tranemite the human 
flame invaded hint like a dawn. Everyth in; was trana* 
figured. Tintoretto aan; of the flesh with mob a lyric 
exalUtloi) that, with a single bound, he cleared the 
threshold of that loftier region into which the incessant 
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effort of bis moral idealism bad not been able to gain 
him admission. Ginrgione. Sebastiano del Ilonbo. and 
Titian had remained deeply within the orbits of o calm 
ecaauality into wliich deKtnded the gold thateomaa at 
the end of day when the somber sun floods everything 
with its meoiory 1 the gold that eomea at the end of the 
seasons when the vegetable world stores up in Its tissue 
all the r^'S shed during the summer months. Tinto¬ 
retto joins with Veronese to break through the shining 
gates inside of which the raind meets the light. And 
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wbeo tbe? come to nlebnte tbe apalheods of iromea. 
upon whom tbe mu] of Venice, m tbe nrteeotb century, 
conceatretci aO ite pueira, both of fbem come forth 
from tbe bedchember of purple where the reoluin; 
forms bad been ibowo to the eyee of Titiaa a hum of 
blond light: they go beyoad tbe edge of tbe dark 
foreete m which tbe aude bodies illumine the bluieh 
abadow, they eroei the lagooa only to fix upon their 
palette tbe and the coral, and tbe opaque or trana* 
lucent itoitee which turn with the ehadowi of tbe palace* 
inverted amid the eeiAlillation of tbe waves, Aa ii to 
compel the aoul of tbe world to enter the great aacred 
bodice, the hollow of the backs, tbe fleeby haunchee, 
the breasts, the arme, tbe thighs, the kneee, and tbe 
necke ef mother^*pe*ri weighed down by the blond 
hair braided with great pearls, they mingled the amber 
and tbe foam of tbe weten with the glittenog ipacr 
showered with the ashea of stare, where the enow of 
the solitudee with tbe uure of night and the mUt 
of the nebulw stream forth like milk. The conquerora 
of tbe eea have made tbe cooqueet of the aky. 

T1 

Venice had seen the hour when, wpeeially with 
Titian, ehe had become conactous of beraelf; abe bad' 
seen, broadening out to the very limit of space, every' 
thing that constituted her own subetaace. her palacee, 
her feasts, the water of her lagoons, tbe flesh of her 
woracG. the wooded plains, and the honaons of the 
mountains which extended to her gateO' Ruce, the 
Moiewbat Mmber bamoniee^goldeD, red, and blue— 
which resounded in ber ikies. Tintoretto bad used tbe 
dramas of space, mingling them with the subatance of 
Venice, to give ezpreesion tb the dramas which burned 
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la Ui h«trt. V«roQe«e takes poaesslon of spae«, to 
incorporate it with the solid and outeriaJ life which 
spreads out lU setting betore his dassled But as 

there is no drama in him. as his vUioa of life is exteraal 
sod formal—the most bigU/ colored, it is true, the 
most luminous, and the mose msgniliceDt that ever was 
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—be is not bixnself. he is under the speO of Tintoretto 
or Titian wbenerer he looks oo dark eeas, oo tragic 
seas, or an alinoipbere charged with lightnmg. For 
him the seas must be a dusty pay. in veiled emerald 
and sapphire, the skies Of rose and so distant that one 
can see ootbing like it except in the feathen on the 
Bcck of certain white birds: for bin there must be 
the freedom of the broad sea where the wind blows the 
foam into a spray, and limitless spacefilled with vfbrat* 
ing particles of silver. 
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DoubtJe*, Verojwe, who omdb from the m&iiiUnd. 
had »e«» th*l cold sliver even u Moretto, the paifiler 
of Brescia—end the inrtniclor of Moroni, the studious 
observer of popular figures, of workfuen at their labor, 
of mercbauU, and of learned men—had petcdved it in 
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the air, on the ffiaclen of the Alps, and on the white 
clou<li which passed over the lakes. But sever, with* 
out Vcsiee, would Verosese have warmed that silver 
with the rays of the sub made iridescent by watery 
vapor; never would he have oausud it to penetrate into 
the material of robes, into the sidn, bto the hair of 
womea, into the volume of the waters nod the ^rain of 
the marbles; never would ho have mixed it so con* 
lUntly as if to give aa appearance of airy transparence 
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to the whole, to the torrento at colw that delug^ hii 
c4Dv&see» etieeminf in glittering sHeete, and falling la 
cawedea, to rebound end scetter in e mi»t of betmoai«« 
Uavened by the light. 

The g«t«re of hie figurea, correct and living, is a 
decorative cxj««ioo. He interprets the movemcnto 
of the siuface of tjie miod such as one observes at a 
feast when men reveal to the eyes of other* only so 
much of themselves as will enhanM their importance in 
the world. And that is certainly not to say that 
Veronese Is a worldly painter. Van Dyclc hu not yet 
cone upon the scene to oslablish the painter of the 
world of fashion, the mao who will first mislsad paint* 
ing and then dishonor it. The worldly painter is the 
slave of a imtW, whereas Veronese subjects rts world to 
the sovercifiity of a genius which moves between the 
almost undeflnablc limits of Its own caprice and of its 
own judgment. To him luxury is an object, the same as 
are the trees, the flowers, the fruits, the sea, tiro sky, 
aoude woman. It is an object whose splendor, tonality, 
and power be alto poaseeses, Veroucse, who loves it for 
the prodigious spectacles that it affords him at every 
momeal. as if it were the sudden and miraculous 
harvest of three centuries of adventure, of glory, and 
of effort. He is the poet of luxury, the greatest poet of 
luxury, the only great poet of luxury who without doubt 
eusted. At Isbt, I sec no other, and for me ho suffice*. 

Seriouspeoplc,! know well, have declared him "super¬ 
ficial." That is their privilege. But I should like them 
to begin, at least, hy penetrating to the complex and 
secret center of his period. It is true that one doee not 
discover, is these figure* which pass before him, a ringle 
deep sentiment that expresses itaelf in an inclination of 
the bod, a glaoce, a hand extending itself or drawing 
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back, an evbnca, a partiQ^—all tbat is a pwtnanent 
part of ua» all that makes ua itro&g and tbst bakes ua 
weak, U»at wa hide with aharae, Uiat is eometime* 
humiliating and aomatlmca aubUme. when we are aware 
that we are under aurveiUance. One watches the noble' 
men who by. one leaos from balooniee to eoe the 
proceeeino of fondolae dragging red,.black, or green 
velvet in their wake, onecereases theluxuriouji doge, one 
eoevetsee while looking elsewhere, one fills tbs cups, one 
offers baskets of fruit, and one listens absent'intndedly. 
and never with the heart, to mualc that is played 
durfng aagoiffcent feasts amid which the souiul of glass 
and silver is heard. But the profundity of Veronese Is 
not there. It is in bis Immeasurable power to combine 
his sensations with the expression which he Imparts to 
then. If we are to understand by painting the art of 
organising colors lymphonlcolly, Uiere never was and 
there never will be a greater painter than this mno 
whose very same, when it is pronounecd, neembles the 
shimmer of pearls and of geld pieces. The world rises 
up before him like a sea of highly colored visions so 
multiple, bo complex, and so interpenetrated that when 
they issue forth from him, it is like a universe lo which 
we had percelvsd only piJcness and murmuring, luid 
whose v^csi buret forth suddenly In triumphal sonority. 
The colors do not live separately. One cannot deter* 
bine them, lliey all enter one soother to destroy and 
to recompose one aoolfaer. And they are all analysed 
to the last degree in order to construct the pictures of 
Veronese as if they were an immense prism in which 
Nature re-forms herself, quite unaided, in the Interplay 
and interpeoetratioQ of the tones, the ebadee, the reflcc* 
tions, even as the light re-forme Nature every ae«ond of 
the day from sunrise to sunset. 
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That which rcmwM, «p«iaUy whco mm nirvey* 

ho« pal4CM with their high •re4d«. th«e bright 
for«to of b&lcoDiM vid coloonadea which Aadro* 
PjJUdM opened upon rpw*, when one «om tW beou- 
Wul detoehing Uielr Umbling outline* .gtinet 

the^l«Ulicaof theeir.irelheiDcJined proflJ* ««iart 
theb^kgroundof theeky, thoeegrentkneeling women, 
* 1 ^ dregg^g tmir*. tlie gtoy of Iheir pw-lrato l>odie«, 
•nd thcM bro*d gesture*, ihoM ohtiuium. tW noble. 
«en W7lh embroidered tobee, thoM eervitore, tbwe 
tbftt overpowering splendor which remoine 
of the virion; it i. tbe deer end well^eflned memory 
of 4 ii^hty tumult, of eo orcheitre in wl,ieh the dreuae 
end the hwging., their reds, their green*, their orengee. 
Ibeir biMks, their pmka, their yellow*, end the multi, 
adored fie^e*. end the 6owen end the fniiU end 
the CTyjt^ ipreed upon Ihe UbJedolbi, the ikin like 
mo^er-of-peeri, the heir *hot through with gold end 
ember, end the e«neJ hermeniee ell pleying together end 
eiMwenng ope enoUier, eboundlng in wiling hermonlw 
end MeJm which mount uwteelagly end dcMeod beck 
end forth from one end of the keyboerd to the other 
lending forth id greet wevee tbe voi«* of the fleeb, of 
the etuffi. ef the marble, end of the ee., end mekiag, 
« It were, e greet eound of feetlval eerrled to u* bv 
tbe wind. ' 

Veronew J* the pelnter of the glory of Venice He 
^ celebrated her etrength end her wealth end her 
dominjon over the water*. He eew the cloud* tremble 
m her fonp* end in her reflection*. He unfurled her 

flags in the light- He mounted the terraoee of the pel- 
eem of the Orient to see the proceuion of the Dogee 
w^D they went forth to cast thdp wedding ring into the 
Adneuc. On hi* palette be ground eD the peer!* of the 
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M Unit ber victorious fleets gstbered ia. And in tbe 
rnia of th ose fleets he followed the carve of the ^obe 
and divbed the aspect of the azure saiU whkh cradle 
him in the ether. 

In iotroducioj the rajs which travsne space, its cooU 
neaa, its murmurs, its breeses. into poems of mythoJofj. 
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is which the Bcceesity for love b affirmed with a iran* 
t^uil l>TkisB. he jamed with a chain of gold and of 
leaves the spirit of aotiquity with the new paganism 
which was to flower later on ia tbe soul of Watteau. 
In this sumptuous and sensual Vaoetiaa. in the treca 
clothed in ivy and moas from which red flowers burst 
forth, in the subtle forms, nude or veiled with light 
purpks which palpitate on the waves like rose petals, 
one recognizes the dawn of that illusive poetry which. 
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two eeaturies aft<r bim, was to ajnf tbe 
br^Te death of the old arutoctad^, 

vn 

This poetic divuiAtioD u dl the more admirable that 
the century which followed wu quite dlent b Venice, 
whereas the same century, tlirou^ the men of the north 
of Europe, throu|ih Pouisln, through Claude Lorrain, 
and through UuImm, was prepanng Watteau. Even 
during the time of Veronese, with Dasaano. whose win^ 
colored reds aad opaque shadows now Invade the dark* 
ening hackgrounds, with Schlavone aad his declama* 
tory laodscapes, and with the abundant trlviaUtiM of 
Palma Giovioe, the artistic life of Venice dnki into vul* 
garity, as her sensud life is swallowed up la a low and 
weakening debauch. Tn the seventeenth century, and 
in the eighteenth eepcclally, Venice Is the gambling 
house and brotlicl of Europe, to which she no longer 
offers any tiling nioro than tlio elegance and the amus^ 
ms (its of the carnival, in which tlie biaarre fantasy of 
Pietro Longhi, one of the last of ber pdnten, and the 
verve of her musicians, Pergoleee nnd CimaMsa. alone 
aupply whatever elegance of spirit there is. After bav- 
log lived by her work, she lived from her (ncom^tbet 
is to say, from the work of others. No society, no civil' 
isatioa caa endure that. 

And «o tbe Watteau of Venice ie Tiepolo. A dancer 
of obeisaocee furnishes the bint for the great melao> 
chdy poet of evenings aad of voluptucuaneas. lie ie 
the decorator, necessary to world, which baa sub¬ 
stituted the pleasure of the rabble for the mighty ead- 
tatioQ of ths senses. Amiebls, witty, and consoenecleaa, 
be is the Casanova of painting, a worldly Jesuit brought 
forth by a rotting sodety. An adroit pdntcr. certainly. 
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with jCLftrrelous skill in trtMginf boudoirs boJ ball* 
rooma> ha scftttcrs his tonM and Jua foms sritk the «ase 
of B lord who speods prodigaJI/ what does not belong 
to him; M Ingenious, spontaneou*. and free colorist, 
but orerfadle and sllRbt In hie brilHanee. Toe flesh ol 
the VeoetlBB women disappaan under their roug*. 
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lo the oiajeet^ of the space in which the great peintere 
had dipped their bnuhes, he could find no more (has 
a few pretty toam and ahadea, coamooplace fundamen- 
tsJly and appearing as if they had been wnahed by the 
rain which had at the same lime cleansed the v«rdigris 
and the gold of the palaces reflected in the canals. He 
lost hie sense of atmoephen In besllatiog for a while 
amoog the last painters of Venice, impreisive painters 
who still seise, among the old, red-brown stones, the 
iridescent imprint of the air pieiced by the light but 
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tQ whom Uie city e«eiBJ so olcI*f«sluoDe<] ftnd souU thtt 
they appcAr Lo b^oo^ to another race Ihac that of the 
masters of the poal; tlu^ seem to be deecribing other 
places sad speaking another language. Guardi can no 
longer perceive space save as something that quiven 
over the waJUi or ia pressed iolo the narrow frames of 
hU little eanvsses. attenuated, and raiugling only with 
the surface of things, which become precise and Isolatwl 
and thin, like the pictures themselves with Uiclr aoumls 
of ftttivity and tbo silenca of the heart Or they 
are muddy and eonfused, but perliaps all the more 
sensitive tbnt tliey centala aometUng of tho moist cartli, 
the mold, and are mottled by the phospliorcacenccs fee* 
menting In the water>. Canaletto seee space as sem^ 
thing more vast, to be sure, and partaking more of the 
substance of the palacee, of t^ iOty, and of the eanala, 
but be selsen u|>on It jealously and careesee it and pom* 
pers It—one U tempted to say that be treats it u 
material for diamber music. He ii no longer a maker 
of symphonies: ho is n melodist of the air. Wliere Titian 
or Tintoretto, or more eepeelally Veronese, handled Qv< 
hundred instruments at once to magnify the immense 
harmony spread abroad from the vault powdered with 
stars to the pearl and coral treasury of the aeaM, he 
takes up his violoncello in which lie dormant sonorous 
tones, which be awakens discreetly, with a restrained, 
veiled accent, manotonoue. and slightly poignant, like 
a secret lament and the tondereet of farewells. An 
almost iinifonn light, at once reddish and ailvar, lies 
peacefully upon hu piclum, bathing them in Its glow 
and seeming like the last sigh of an autumn upon wbieb 
fall the ashes of stars of its last beautiful night. As 
with Guardi, thsrw is nothing left but the water and the 
stones; as with Guardi the air grows thin before It 
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dies. Inversely, the Rime tKingdCCumd 
ihciD as oeeurred wiionf the ptimitlvet of Venlee. The 
late painters re^i^et losing the sense of epece even as in 
the early men we get our preeentinicnt of it. It was 
that which gave them the sweep, the certitude, and 
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the etrcngtb that am no longer found ia this period 
of forgetfulness. 

Ami it was. above aQ. through space that the glory of 
Vonclian art bnd ewsted. Byintroduelngairintopaint' 
i&g, it had brought life Into it and a continuity—ao 
longer abstract, but active and visible—among the 
forma that are combined, the planes that recede, and 
among all the fragments of solid, Lquid. or aVrial matter 
which are determined one by the other and pass from 
one to the other by an infloitive number of transitions 
that, ia his rdle, the great painter makes us feel without 
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unv*iUnf Uieir mystery. Through her mom of spece. 
Venice u a single blo^ in extent as she Is in tiice. 
hringiog about a momettlary communioa between the 
aaeiect ^irit sod the mcKleni spirit, between the 
Uoslem world and the Cbrutian world, between Asiatie 
indifference and Ocddentsl optinusm. 

For Venice ii rodiffereoL She accepts indiseri&ii' 
nslel/ all the tnaterisla wbkh the tide of the world 
brings wlthio reach of her senses. And Venice is ideal' 
istie, because she groupa these msterisls into new organ* 
iuljooi, because sbt is forever genersllslng. Her 
imagioatioo is nut given to inventing, but to combining 
imsgeei and to revealing to us llm real by describing it 
to ui shorn of all the accidents and the drtaiJs which 
mssk its Deaning for usj and it is through her linagi* 
nation that Venice remains Itallsn and enacts, in the 
PesMon Pity of Renaisesnea Italy, the list act of the 
perm. To Italy thr life of pcseioo revealed h world 
close to her inoer truth, :>he psesed from one form to 
soother to realise, in an effort of synthetic harmony, 
her need for a standard form in which her dreire should 
recognise rtscif. 

So, in her ensemble. Italy, where, during the Middle 
Agee, the sodal bond existed only as an idealistic and 
peiaionete reaction, b the heart of a few. Fronds of 
Aseiii. Dante, ind Giotto. Italy, in need of erjuilibrium 
at the time when that social bond which bed escaped 
her was looseruog everywhere else, sought the means of 
adopting tbeindividusJ through his spirit snd bis sesMs 
to the socisl and ostural surroundings which were beiug 
continually chsDgod by the evolution of man. Through 
Florence and Kome snd Venice, by aeons of tbeiutel* 
lectusi arabosque and the sensuous pattage. Italy gave 
us that which our needs demanded. 
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u»i(l«d ongbborinf nMioQj, But <uch k fore* does not 
die. It li^'a with • Utent life u u the 

foree btrodund by ItaJy into the UBiv«r*e. The fre^ 
menu have drawn together, the aame blood flow* 
through them aod knite them together. aJl the members 
o( the new body fed their MlidaHty aod send back to 
the nerve center* the fluid which loakea them move. 
Tbe very conditions of modem life, reuniting hoetile 
cities, permit Italy’s iodm'duslity of passioD to rest 
upon a wider area, that it may define itself once more. 


As ber rise bad been very rapid and the summits she 
reached bad been very lofty, her fall sremed all the 
greeter, and ber silenee. during three cenluriee. seemed 
all the more discouraging. Broken into ten fragments 
by the pcdltic* of the Church, she was unable to reomte 
for herself Uie nicrsl life which would permit her to 
affirm anew her power of idealism in the face of the 
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The luJy of to-day pre&eota the a[>ecUclc of a 
couatry ia aa imsutible asceat. Ita reoaise&ncc is a 
rnatwal one, u were tlioee of Florence itnd Venice at 
first. But we have no right to condemn the evpi^ions 
of her ioaer life of to-day by the wpreesions of that 
inner life which formerly was hers. Art ie a result, not 
a bcsizuiing. What will remahe the Italian soul U not 
Uie profeesional of painting, of sculpture, of liloratuw, 
or of musio who Is more lamcatably abuntlaat pcriiaps 
in modern Italy than In any other place. It is the crowd 
tlj8l passes by the works of tlie present without seeing 
Ulcen, even os it pause before the works of tho post. 
It seems that Italy already desires, in a besltallng 
Europe, to play that rdle of tho leaven that produce* 
sew forms out of a contempt for habit and for tho 
moral rules laid down by weary paoplca. The country' 
akie is cultivated, the cities are powerfully octlvt, chlU 
<lreo swarm everywhere, and obscure life iodlffarantly 
brings forth its revoluttonary pressure. The eSorL 
wliich It is making to live will once more Icacli this 
great people bow bread and wine are mode for our hun* 
ger aod our tbint. 
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RE true epirit of the RvneisMnce wu ia* 
^ traduced bto Uie weet end the north of 
Europe only by meena of tho were of 
ItaJy, In France end in Flenden. the 
4^ fifteen th century je GotUk; the iadividu* 
eUsinf of the foircs of thought Ukca pl»cc 
unknown to the ertiffta there. Architects, pejntere,eeulp> 
ton. end worker* in etiuBed glees ell retain the modiievel 
eoul.diModeted end fragmeatery .but perbepa intensified 
eeweD. It even aeons thet when we take the fifteenth 
century in s mew, in ita ensemble, it eernaponds better 
to the generel end superficial idea of the Gothic which 
we make for oumlres than the centuries which pre¬ 
ceded it. The coEomunal spirit u conquered. The 
reign of the theologien begins egeia, but ft U a theo* 
iogieo fmpruoned by the letter of the lew. end One in 
231 
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whom the flume le ntioguished. The people, crushed 
•geiii uoder IuuJk] power, wui no Ir>n|^ bevin^ any 
hope, turn is the direction of ertifleiel peraduee. The 
m(L|flifioent ei)utUbrium of the great cathedrals is 
entirely dnUoyed. Tlie flame rUee, crackling, twisting, 
and licking the vaults; it covere the bare skeleton 
which lind defined for the ninda of toen the retxl mean* 
iog of the edifice, which ioclinee toward 0 |>enwork 
in the stone and toward slightness, exhausting itself in 
vain leaps, becomes breathless, and involve* Itself In 
the eomplJeations of fine detail cod of tedioical tricks. 
Tlie sieUy mystirhm uf unhappy men, fatigued by the 
efforte of thdr will and In despair because of llieir feel* 
ing that life was eaeaping from them, invaded all the 
forms of thought and ^ action. Mon no longer b«l levee 
in his strength; the miracle la evarywhere: It explains 
everything, it answora everylliing, nothing Is expected 
any longer cave by grace of the mirade. Tlie only 
miracle of that century, Joan of Arc, who repreaenta 
the cammen sense of tlie people struggling agoinst tlie 
atupidity of the clergy, Uie spirit of justice rebelling 
against the spirit of quibbling, the awakening of pure 
faith after its disfigurement by bigotry, ie firet rogakled 
as a providential event through which man ia saved the 
trouble of acting. 

llje abjectnees of the people, before the coning of its 
great daughter, was only too easy to explain. Never 
had northern France known tunes so hard. At the cud 
of the airteenth century Ha population was reduced by 
tsro thirds. The peasant, having taken refuge in the 
woods or the quarry, abandooed the Gelds and the roads 
to the armed bands. Guides, brigands, and aoidien 
devastated the countryvde and held the towns for 
ransom under the banner of France, of Englaod, of 
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Burgundy, or of Amingruc. Cold end buDg«r killed 
inore people tban wer did. Emptied by the ple^e. by 
fembe, pUlege, end Uvee. the niloed dtiee were notbiog 
more tbea cempe, where «U induatry, all traffic, end ell 
eodel lUe were erreeted. The wolvee wendered about 
Varia ia broad daylight. The people ate wbet they 
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could—nemelee* refuse, garbage, end even bumaa 0eah, 
dead or aJire. 

And «o the momeot waa ooe of eilence, The He dc 
France, In the apace of a hundred yean, saw the erec* 
tion of only one edifice, the Baaitllc, end that waa a 
fortreaa, Even the enervated cathedrala grew only io 
those regions where, io place of hope, there were to be 
found vegetablea. meal, bread, and nooey—in Rouen 
and in Normandy*, which were held by the English. 
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Tb« Prmch. properly to caUed. oow carred no mere 
than tomlM, and the iogpirtlion which Gothic paiollng 
eecmed to have taken for a moment under the Veloie— 
the firvt knows portrait id France u that of Jean le Don 
hy Girard d’OrHaoe—the inapiratioa of Gothic paint¬ 
ing. a deaceodant of the ataioed*glau window, waj 
kided. TVandcring artiaU, it if true, followed the van* 
dering monarchy; Jean Foucquel. the painter of Charles 
the Sereoth, founded the School of the Loire and kept 
alive, in the face of English oppreaeion and of Burgun* 
dian aed Flemiah wealth, the aoul of the irenge makers 
of the He de France and of the tellers of the ancient 
talea and veree. But almost all of thein went where 
they found aclien and a little security. The Gothic 
workmen turn in a semicircle which cennects the low 
countries with the valley of the RhOno by way of 
nurgMody, that connects the Flemish citiee with the 
peo()le caught at Avignon by way of the ducsd court of 
DIjou; they flee the occupied sons even aa tlie statues 
and the |>alnti&|s escape from the forgotten or per* 
verted social architecture. 

Flanders, which for four centurla had been such a 
focus of life, could not help Keuig a focus of art at the 
same time. From the eleventh century onward, onr 
hears of Bruges, of Ghent, and of Ypres, a great work* 
shop of the dye industry and of weaving. A people of 
poor workmen, who were, however, grouped Into strong 
guilds, fcrtncDted there and rose In a mass at the call 
of the bells in the steepla when there was need of d^ 
fending, against the King of France, tbdr municipal 
liberties, and even before these, the privileges and 
wealth of the merebaftts. What matter? The tide was 
rising. Bruges and Ghent, In the fou/teeoth century, 
were able to check Philip the Fair. And the deed was 
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i«com[>lUhed with a tumult wlitch revealed of 

life capable of overflowiog and of on^Bdertog an irrc- 
sUiible moral activity wbca the hour at w)iich it r'ould 
be needed ahould eocae. Aod in tbla i>lAce alao, art wna 
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bom of the will to affirm a new force, iookJog toirard 
men and away from death, 

Aad inderd, kera at everywhere else, the freelo; of 
individual enerfiea waa to Ua&ilate iUelf eapacially 
through the developneat of that plaatic expreasion 
wbieli beat correeponded witli them—pointing. Flemish 
arcbitectUK of the new century, atill opvol in technique 
and in appearance, is a manifcitatien of the Biiddk 
riaairn f>f the wcaven attd the brvwen. It U very rich, 
but wbeo aaalyted it is feeble. There are too many 
statues 00 the complicated facades—aUtimof aldennen , 
of merchants, and of soldiere. a perfect orgy of offtcial 
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«trf Ichini; mit everywhere in line ebove line, eod 
nowhere opening the les^d peoee of the wimlows lo 
announce the Ibni&isMnee, The upright parallel 
enriched with gold from top to bottom and the open* 
work of the belfrlee through which the b^U sent down 
their peal form a chiseled shrine whieh has nn appear* 
ance of pettiDean because It is set In loo narrow n sp&ce, 
because of the lines which etretob out an<l aecend but 
which are broken nt esery moment, and because the 
glitter of the gtasa iukI the mehds is Interrupted arul 
refieeted a thouMn<l limea. Every time that nrehi' 
lecture gains In height un<l loses in brnullb. when the 
empty solaces are Increased and the full portions are 
slighted, wheoi in order to obtAin effecla, it forgets 
what bound it to tlie *oi|, when It forgets Its filiation 
and its origin, it is on the point of lun en<lering the rdle 
that art posseosss among us and of effacing Haelf in 
favor of other forms of activity. As It has to abandoa 
the search for a plastic expraseloa of a lofty and col* 
lective character, something between the mediarvol 
palace of Siena or of Perugia and the individual plastic 
eapreaiion tli rough whlcli Michael Angelo aaQOuoces n 
now intellectual order, It has to abandon the hope of 
discovering In Handera, between the marketa of Ypres 
and the work of Rubens, a monument In which all the 
dements of the century shall morcli on with the exal* 
tatian that cornea nf Htrength ajul of harmony. But in 
Flanders, in the fifteenth century, the social xymphony 
is not completely broken up, and if the movement of 
dissociation which is to reveal Its painters to it U accea* 
tuated little by little, the new man will not assert him* 
self until a hundred years after the tune when be bad 
appeared is Italy. 

Moreover, the Flemiah city Is aubDusava. An ally 
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of Enflisb eoiD* 
nercet It c4Tvnot 
reject tbe uj)ioQ» at 
first purely nommaJ, 
with the richest of 
the Freoeb prov- 
inces (whieh itself 
dre»s support frein 
EngUod), and yet 
refuse to assodate 
itself with the ruin 
of tbs French mon* 
iMhy wboee many 
asMulU it had to 
withstaDd in tbe 
hundred years pr^ 
ceding. Burgundy 
il, like tbe Flemish 
city, a very ancient 
center of activity. 
Before tbs appear* 
Bjice of the ogive. 
It was the chief 
focus of tbe Romiui* 
asque school of tbe 
North. French 
architecture in But* 
gundy took on a 
character of abua* 
dance, of luxury, 
and of mater^ism 
far rtffioved from 
tbe ideal of Cham¬ 
pagne, of Paris, or 
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<4 Picftrdjr, and «K«o the nmlpture of the tooibe 
wu developed there, ae hi France* ft «u with quite 
a different aeeent. Theee &re no lon^ the pure, 
fine, grave effipea vhich aOetch out in the almoet 
impenetrable shadow of tbe dark vaults of the 
churches; they are made for chapels whose light Is 
warm with the rays of stained glass and candlea; the 
blue giants lie on their black marble aod are wept over 
by angels, tbe monks are well dressed, well M, and 
have comfortable incomes; and soinetin^ea, aa in the 
tomb of Fbilippe Pot, there is a funereal sumptuous' 
nms in the strength of the fallen warrior, in the dmpery 
of tbe black mourners whose fscea are bidden, and in 
the depths of the reds and the golds that glow warmly 
ia tbe darknetf, >Vhen the dukes of Burgundy arrive 
at Dijon, tbe movement of economic end mtcllcctuul 
exchange between tlie Fleroiali provlneee and the nu^ 
gundlan provlBcea has become more active because of 
the profound siRnlties cEditing between tbe tempers' 
menls of the two people. There is the sejne luxuri* 
aace of lifc^denier perhaps in FlaD<leni, where the 
atmosphere is heavy with water, wbere iodustrial life 
is concentrated in tho cities and revolves about the 
tradee. The people wrap themselves in its woo! snd In 
clotb; its drink is a heavy beer, life Is more eloquent 
and oete&tatJous in Burgundy, whore the cloeely woven 
carpet of tbe grepe vloss extends from Beaune to Dijon 
over the dark gold of the biDeide, where the breast 
drinks in more of the air and sunlight in the vinej’srds^ 
where the red wine infismes the face* and floods the 
blood with warmth. Tho popular festivals of the 
Flemings, the great heavy festivals iriiere there is so 
much tttifig snd drinking, show the nature of the 
pleasure* peculiar to the people. At the court of Dljoii. 
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the men uid womro, dreasetl in velvet, io brocade, and 
cloth of gold. OB the brulul feut-<la^, express th^lr 
Uste in their heaps of food, their display of coarse love 
making, tbelr pjcolee, drinking bouts, jousts, toiinio* 
loenta, and cavalcaulee over roads stretm with flowers, 
their fouotaios 
jiouriag forth mead 
and beer, and Uie 
aetting they glvv 
thcmifllvea: cloths 
worked with ea* 
cutcheons, velvet 
cloaks, wlken stojul* 
ania, and brilliant 
bipratritt. 

As a matter of 
fB<'t, with the met* 
chtnl'drapers and 
thvir dyed cloths, 
urlista soon arrived 
from thu Low Coun* 
tries at the court 
of Uijun, There 
came hlclchior 
llroe<lerlain, a painter of cilde<l alUr pieces, candid, but 
already dntnk with color, like every good Fleming from 
Flanders. Tlicrc ume Gaux Sluter, a good theologian 
and a great aeul])tor, whose vigorous Influrnce was to 
make Itself felt in all France and Gertoany. beoauee be 
wrenched form from the wall of the cathedral and from 
the slab of the tomb aad because he pushed onward in 
a moveraent of oueb rude and broad eloquence that 
Donatello and Mtchocl Augvlo themselves are shaken 
by it later. He was, however, the only man of the 
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North, ot thAt Btoiueot. wbo w&s worthy of the vietoiy, 
Uiyou gh hig Aren^ M ad ioJividuAl Aiid through the 
decision with which he daArecterieed, by sa expressive 
figure, some essential 4 dJ UDijJe moral ides. Thecthen 
took from the Ispcetry weavers, from the goldsmiths, 
asd from the innuDtrrable loinUtuiisls who frequented 
the court of the Duke, more than they gave to them. 
The Valois eoofirmed the tnulitioo of their family. 
Like Philip the Bold himself, his brothers surrounded 
tlieou^vea with artists. Jean Bcodol came from Bruges 
at the call of Charles the Fifth. The Book of f/ourr of 
the Due de Berry, a great collector of illuiainations, 
had been covered with admirable little pieiureo by Pol 
de Limbourg, Uie flnt among the Flemings to feel bis 
frntoraity witb the soil that we dig, with the adr that 
penetratea us, and sdth the animals that work for us: 
the drat to seise the poetry Ibut is forever in all our 
gcAures and in ill obiects, and of the murmur of 
summer, nnd of the sdence of the anow^tha Brit to 
foreoee that Breughel was to come. 

In the northwcA of Europe, where the walls of the 
cathedrals, Invsded by tlie great windows, did not, as 
ia Italy, permit tbe development of the fresco, pauatiog 
came foAh from the very heart of tbe great Gothic body 
through the illuminated manuscript. Since the rixUi 
cectury in Ireland, the sevcslh in England, the dghlh 
and ninth in Prance, from tbe Loire to the Rhine, where 
antique and Bysantioe influeoces had entered with 
Roman architecture, aacred books, missals, psalters, and 
Gospels had b^n. very timidly and disereeUy at Srsl, 
to be covered witb figure* in fiat tiots, awkward, stiff, 
tendered anomic by mouastic rales whose rigor wu even 
to be accentuated by tbe Beoedictines of the tenth cen¬ 
tury. the school of Piiris arrived, at the hour 
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*hea ftU Uie twrllory by the Seine was beinf 

covered with o^vas and with towen, the flood of Il^it 
that invaded the nave of the catbednli iUumiAated the 
sacred texts. 

Then an imoieoM song of joy burala forth. The 
Diozkka are no raore able to retain the monopoly of 
paintiog than that 
of the sculptured 
Image or of the art 
of building. The 
laymen seise upon 
books which, even 
•hen they are 
sacred works, Ilvo 
wholly because of 
their inages, l^or* 

Dorly. tJie images 
ha<l hardly dared 
to decorate the 
capital letters, to 
call attention to 
the text for pur* 
poKs of medita* Pet sa Lwaouao. Dtcenlwr. BiSnis- 
tioa. Now they tura frow Lee Hirb»« Hrurcs tfu 
take poasewioD of Dwdslkrry. {i'hmiuaii. 

entire pages and 

every day they drive back the margin which they 
will end by suppreastng. The old background of 
uniform gold not always disappear^the blues, 
the blacka, tJie rods, and the greens ung against it 
with so much force)—but the illununator reserves the 
right to make use of it according to his will. It 
lights up with his cheerfiJness. Patient because be is 
happy, he aometinua spertds his whole lifetime in mak- 
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ing the iDdeatructible peTchTseot floirer with hie Idle 
gossip. When one opew those henvy volumes which 
from the outside seem so tixeeome, tliere is sn eruption 
of h^DS to the liglit nod of sudden nppsritious of 
gerdeoi sod skies. One must look \*ei 7 dcoely to dis* 
Kkver the gentle Chnsliiui mythology bidden under Iho 
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downpour of reyi of light, like s pels flower In the fire 
of summer. Everything is 4 pretext for putting fire into 
the dull psg«« the see. the wo^a. blood, wine, the plume* 
in the wings of nngels. the robot of mole snuits. the eycn 
of femele saint*. th«Ir hair, their aureoles, the open 
gata of heaven. In the fourteenth century, after 
Flaodere his grafted upon the malicious and frank 
observation of tbe Preocb illuminators, her love for real 
land sca pe and for the real human face, both scrutinized 
)Q their SDallesl and their heaviest details, we have 
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needy reeched the synthesis from which the minting 
of the DOTthweet of Europe will come forth. The iJIumi' 
DAtioD hu ioveded the pege, nod it stidea there i it Uchs 
air. although Into its too<UmiteU apace a great draught 
of air baa entered, although the landscape has dlatance 
and the plaaea aeparaU from the 

colon, although 
ibip vitli the deep 


universe is already more thaa siurpeetcd. It is a picture, 
and if It is to laat. it li all ths more ncceeaajy that it 
eaeape from the book, becau« the printing preaa is 
coming to Iraoaform the book, to dethrone it from rts 
rank aa an sJmost iaacceeeible Idol, and to enthrone it 
in tie popular realm of eodlesa diffusion and drculatioo. 


11 

But it waa not the printing preM that freed painting. 
It bad emerged from the book before Gutenberg's inven* 
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Uoa bid diMCTDiOAtcd books beyond the limit of univer- 
siliea end of cooveoti. The two movements bnd the 
Mine Mujce, ond they responded to the seoie need. 

the people no lon^ built in&tkets end churrhes, 
it was neccflavy Uuit the soul 0 / the merkete end the 
churches should express itself in books ud thus fructify 
the souls who s/ere to realise its hope. The van Eycks 
were expected. 0ns is not astonish to find them so 
sure of tliemselves, beviog almost nothing of tbs primi* 
live about tbcm» and as they would be if they felt 
behind them a tradition already ancient. Indeed, they 
were the flowering of Gothic art, whose expression in 
color bad ilpenad litUs by little in tha pages of the 
miaaals. 

It was necMsary for oil painting to be popularised by 
those whose mission it was to open those pegs* and to 
spread ever llie multitude the golden fleece which it 
had gained with eo much difficulty. It was by this 
means that they were able to incorporate with thoir 
paint the limpidity, the transparence, the deep and 
gentle brilllMnce of the light of the North, the light of 
douded skies, of plowed fields with their glow, and of 
moist forests, Uie light ihst dote not go out. however 
pale the sun. The "Pascal Lamb” of van Byck cele* 
brates at Ghent the triumph of tbe light alnoet exactly 
at ths moment when the "Baptism” of Masaeeki 
expressm the Ideal cf form rdiich appears to him and 
which is the despair of the Florentines. The robust 
faith of the Flemings preserved their sensuality from 
ths disquietude cf the Italians. They remained men of 
tbe Middle Ages, with sound hearts and eyes as full of 
light as tbe j^ass of a cathedral window; it was quite 
unconsciously, without suffering and without haste, 
that they led northern Europe Into unknown paths. 
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The vtfi ETcks, vho came from the Meuse uwj thus 
j<w Fltfiden and France to the Gothic Rhineland and 
to the school of Cob^ne, did not perceive* any icora 
than did the ireo of the thirteenth century* any enta^ 
onism helween the paradise of the senses and the part' 
dise of the inner life. In no way did they stand apart 
from the merchants of Rmses and from the reanu* 
faclurers of Ghent. They were worthy men* bvin^ 
their work* robust In their honesty* and their miada 
were troubled very little. In covering their caavas 
they wsN as coaseientious as |ood weavers* good 
drapers, and. I was about to say* good dyers. ParadiM. 
for tlicn* WM a thing of regular prayer* of faithful 
attendance at church servkca. of listening to the priest 
and rrspecting him excepting in matters of businass* and 
of painting, of accepting life simply provhicd it bad a 
go^ surrouodiag of dyed cloths sod of earved wood, 
with money in the strong*box* beer lo the cellar, and 
an abundancs of linen in the wardrobes. It was also 
a matter of journeys from city to city* on heavily built 
horses that walked or trott^ and whose pace and 
docility gave one t chance to 611 one’s lungs with the 
odor of the meadows covsrsd with daisies* to ride past 
the bushes covered with flowers* to delight one’s eyes 
with the colorful sights of greso and blue expanses 
whero all the grceiu and all the blues mingle with each 
other ixtd follow each other* where all the plowed lands 
and ell the tress and all the beriaoos together implant 
[q the mind imperishable harmonies which tell iis 
clearly of the bounty of the Karvesta* of the depth of 
the s^ and of the weight of the clouds that cross the 
broad sky. And all this is necessary* because when a 
bad season comes* when the roads are broken down, 
when the water that has overflowed from the ditches 
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hu drawned out Uk fieUi. one c*o then bring bto tbe 
big rooDw behind the colored gJua erf the wljulowa n 
little of the broad splendor of theoe landsc«pe«: one 
CM breek up tbc bo* of jewels that neturc has fur¬ 
nished us and of it cbsJm dyes for furred robes; one 
eea carve furniture 
decked out with 
lace made from the 
wood; end with the 
money earned by 

Che sale of wool and 

«kias» jewelry of a 
somewhAt barba¬ 
rous type is bought. 

In tlie neb gWm 
of the bouseh«t]<| 
the carpeta dull all 
lounils. iDtimncy 
and Runptuousneu 
are obtained by 
dark oak, by the 
tapestry bangings, 
dull or resplendent, 
quite often even 
when only half seen 
in the weak light; 
they bring allent crowds into the room with their ev- 
treme and heavy richoees. they afford depths of pence 
and comfort Into wfaicb bad weather can no moi« enter 
than the echo of the unhappiness of the poor. In this 
unbroken luxury, de^ red. gold, aad’blue predominate. 
But the teds of the robes and the carpets ind the 
tilsa are repeated b the glow of the coppers, the glow 
of tho co^>ers also wanders over tbe dull mirrors, and 
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•0 all tbui^ rapood oae to soother—Ui« snd the 

copp«r» the reds ud the blus^Huid s meticulous aii«) 
beav}' harmooy reigns; it has S quality like that of 
enamels and of iparkllo^ precious stones. 

In this land of Flanders which lived from the menu* 
facture and commerce of dyed clotlia, where laces, 
velvets, and textiles were pil^ up in the houses of the 
cibiseoa. where tapestries were bun^ from all the win* 
dows when the ducal proceseiou passed in all the prodi* 
^ity of thdr material poiop. It was itnposstble that 
the lyes of the painters should not he attracted con* 
tlnually by all these violent, beevy, end full harmonies, 
NVheft they entered tlie rooms of the houeee. it was as 
If they were looking into great open chaste in which 
were heaped up. more or lees at random, the most 
magnificent pr^ucU of the textile industry, forming 
confused but parfect synpboaias because of the splendor 
of the materials and the relatiensbip among the tones. 
Of the men and the women who were there, one saw 
nothing but the hands and the faces, their bodies being 
covered by thick rohae. their heads by <lark hoods or 
by ample white hcad*dr«sses that bid the hair, the fore* 
heads, and tba occks. The volumes of the bodies and 
the bariDooy of the liaes were concealed under the 
fokla, the hands and the faces shone forth from tbs 
semidarknesa and alone detained the eye of tbe artlat 
with the strongly colored spots which asrved as a jewel 
vasket. And tbe picture was eeusposed spontaneously, 
in a traative block which lodged itself intact in the 
meiDory, leaving them neither the desire nor the leisure 
to choose or to eliminate. 

This is what places the Flemings, the van Eycka in 
partieidar, as the first among all the painters who have 
respected tbe complete aspect of men. adding nothing 
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thereto uve their pover of penetrelioo. They pursued 
resenibUbcee with teneoty, the euct otete^ resem- 
bleoce, even to the dircctioo, the form, and the dlapo- 
ailioQ of the wrinkle*, the aumber of the bain and the 
grain of (he ekini and it u tiiis material resemblance 
which, through ItJ exactitude, carries with it the moral 
reeemblance of the individual whose needs and func¬ 
tion! hare little by Uttle modeled the fare. Tliere are 
faces of merchant!, eager tad honest; there are faces 
of women weigDed to their task and almost always rep¬ 
resented as heavy with the burden of the new life. 
Often Ibrrs are great, ugly faces with long noses, broad 
moutLa, bony jaws, and the ibin tightly drawn over the 
skeleton of the face or loose and falling in thick folds. 
They ire heavy with their strength and thdr calmneas, 
desae, full, material, and so nakedly truthful that one 
might think them carved out of the mesa of the musdeii 
the nerves, the blood, and the boQ«. There is never 
any generalisation, bot also there is never a lie. Each 
of theae beings is the one who caune to seek the painter; 
each one is intent on living that lacmrnt cf his life nt 
which the painter fouod bin, without a thought of the 
past or a tbought of the future. But there arc so many 
of these faces, donors and their wjvee, and nuns with 
cUaped baoda, aldermen, magistratea. and members of 
guilds, that finally (he average type is bom of the com¬ 
posite that forma is our memories, b*ke the average type 
of the face* carved in stone by the image maker of 
Champagne or Picardy. It Is a cootinualioa of the 
MiddlcAges; there is the same process of patient aecu- 
mtdalioii, wherein every eiement. seen close by. retains 
its charaeteriatics. and wherein the ensemble, seen from 
a distance, forms a compact and solid whole, which It 
is impossible to disintegrate. Besides, their common 
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interests fsve to tKe ertists of Flsoden s common 
more] life. Tbey continue to belong to the corporations 
of tbe Middle A^. When the van Eycks arrived at 
Ghent, a guild of painters bad been in existence then 
for a long time ivhich had no other duties or privileges 
than tboee of the guilds of the weavers, ths black' 
smiths, the dyers, or ths brewers. 

Ill 

At tbst momenti and with men so sure of tbeinselvea, 
it was impossible Uiat the induance of the individual* 
istic painting of tlie South whiclk, in tbs course of the 
same century, made itself so strongly felt at Avignon, 
should enter Flanders. One docs not find It with the 
van Eycks, nor with I'etrus Cristtis, nor wiUi Bouts, 
nor witli van der Goes, or van Outwatar or their puplis. 
However, even if we do not take into account the Influ- 
•^nce that Italy und northern Eurupo have for a long 
time been exercising upon each othsr by msaos of the 
architects and through the exchanges of manuscidpta, 
we may be certain that, from the end of the fourteenth 
century, the painters of the North knew Giotto and 
his school, and that from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the Italians aaw the rising of the sun of the 
North. But if Italy never asked of Flanders other le^ 
sons than those of technique (although it gave a great 
welcome to the Flemish artists and bought their plc- 
t ur«), it took a century of material and moral impover> 
ishment before Flanders would listen to Italy, and it 
was not until Antwerp had risen anew that Italy could 
give to Flanders her strong nourishment, instesui of see* 
ing her reject the gift from the South. 

Roger van der Weyden rcmaloed a Fleming quite as 
ouch as the van Eycks, but in a different way. A 
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hundred years before the Homonizing of this country 
and for l>ctler than they did* "becauio be possessed the 
freedom that ^ves self^nfidence—he bad perceived 
wbst it is tbst give* lulian pemting Its po*^ of reve* 
latiofii cU educative and expansive force, and its rsdi* 
snee. He bad followed the coatluuous Hoe that tbe 
hand of Giotto traced upon the walls to lead those who 
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should come after bim. The prophetic of the 

IWans finds in him its echo, a lltUe dull and as If 
mulBed by the mysticism of tbe North, but with an 
accent that Is perhaps more humaa. He has an instinct 
for powerful hannonics, (or opaque splendor, and for 
Insistence upon color, but it is to dramatlae life that 
he gives wiD|« of fire to his angels, and spreads his 
winelike violet tones over the gradations of the blue 
in his skise. The power which his race has given him 
to distinguish types, to give to bodies the thinness and 
the defomations resulting from misery, to express grief 
in faces by tbe violeit play of their muscles, be employs 
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to open the gttu of hell. lie um« t be«vy 4r*be»qiie. 
heevy because be a weight of real limbs aod real 
bones, full of blood and of mmow. and inaread of 
acbievjog the effect of bringing out the abstract meao- 
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ing of the forins, hia arabewiue arryes him aa a means 
of causing then to take on the same dramatic move- 
tneot as that of bis com[>act material and his gleaming 
color; agaio it is bis arsbcaque that permits him to 
show the weight of corpses held up by taut arms, to 
permit ua to observe the presence of abouldeis and 
breasts under the tfakkness of clothing, to accentuate 
the despair of bowed beads under their white head* 
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acd to twist necks and hAodj. Everytiitnii 
hsogs beevily and «int=g down; koeea bead, forebeads 
are bowed, and only the firm drawiag mtaios tbls 
dapair amid the magnificence of life, like a profouiid 
hymn that falls and nsm to eooiole the vanquished. 
But there are broken acctsta In the voice. It is that 
of a mystic. Something new haa posaed over Flanders, 
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has troubled lU luxurious peace, has upset the egoism 
of its mrrcbants, has broken opeo their overfilled 
etron|*bo)tea. and has opened to the winds the rooms 
of their houses which they Had kept too carefully 
eloeed. The figurre. which formerly knelt or sat on 
carpels, amid the carved woodwork or the dyed hang* 
ings, now walk or fad upon the ground In the paved 
cburcbea; they are framed by the complicated fiower- 
)Bg of tbe last Cbristiaa architecture, and bell towers 
and pinnarla bvade the canvas to offer their ]ace«Ork 
for Its bickground, while the aUlneil«glBSS windows 
shower it with thdr rays. 
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In riuitlers and ia Praaee tbe Mioe mystic ardor 
artMS from th« maouacripta at the same moment. 
Proceaaione bearing caakeu of ^Id unroll throuf;h the 
boUow of the atreeta. golden archa/igeb bow over the 
Openwork of tbe 
city with ita sharp 
gablee, its »len<ler 
belfrieai its alfrial 
laoework, arrowa 
darting uure and 
Kunihine through 
the narrow win* 
dove of the 
churchce aad the 
houeee. Every 
nerve io the 
artiat'e body vj> 
bnUee with the 
vibmtion of the 
belie and ie made 
tenae by hunger, by 
prayer, by dreame, 
and by despair. 

Nothing can ex* 
prase that Uet 
gleam cast by the Uluminated manuecript at the moment 
when it entere upon its death struggle. One might say 
that all the eensuiJ tumult of the beginning of Franco* 
Flemish painting, all the mystic fire of Its ending, bad 
been concentrated upon the page, to leap forth from It 
in their bugle blast of gold and of fire. It flames like a 
stained*gtass window. The fire of bell and tbe bura- 
ing bush give an added red and more somber reflections 
to the flame of the hot twilights and to the acrid smoke 
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that rites (ram tbe ver ia France aM (roni tbe JOTurree- 
tiont in PleDdm that wera tUbped out in blood. 

It it because Flanders is Tufferin^ in iU turn. With¬ 
out being reduced t« the miaerx of the proeiBce* of 
northern Prance, still healthy, active, and very inucb 
alive, it begins to feel the weight of the gauntlet of the 
Burgundiaa. All its gold goes to pay for dueal feasts 
and for the war In France, wIiDe England weighs more 
and mere heavily upon the manufacture of Ghent and 
the eobberM of Brugee. Furthermore, Brugee aad 
Ghent are quanding, Ghent ai<le the duke to reprees 
the Insurrection of Bruges, and the duke haa the sup* 
port of Bruges in alifiiiig the revolt of Ghcot. It Is the 
beginning of the systematic an<l bloody exploitation of 
the Low Countries and of the Walloon country, tidge 
and Pinan<l will have their turn before the coming of 
Spain, the terrible war of the “Beggars,” before the 
ticae of the stake and tbe inawacm wLco four gener¬ 
ations were ground to earth and the great edifiee of 
their aceestors waa brought to ruin and devastation. 

Bruges ii dyir^. From the end of tluj fifteenth 
century onward, her port is filled up with sand. The 
last of the van Eycks could wituMS the defeat of her 
attempt at liberation. Roger van dec Weyden works 
at Bruieels when he is not in Italy. Simon Marmioo, 
the miniaturist from Amiens, livea at Ghent: at tbn 
court of Philip the Good, Dirk Boula is at Bruges, to 
be sure, but he comes there from Holland: Hugo van 
der Goee is a Ghent man: while Memimg, like the van 
Eycks, is from tbe Rhine proviscse. One would uy 
that the illustrious city ao longer attracts the painters 
through the splendor of her feasts and the power of 
btf activity, but that they yield, when they come to 
five there, to that kind of sickly dilettantism which 
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smaa upoD artisb at raomeDts of aoaal dtsooun^oaent 
and caoMa them to emi^te a troops toward the beaU' 
tifuJ tbiogs that are disappearing. It b true that tboy 
still fiod the things with which to fill their eager eyes: 
the richoeas of tone which the red* yellow, and green 
fa^ea lake on in the raln'waihed atmosphere, the 
vivacity, the stability, sod the depth of tbe spots which 
they outlbe against the sky and with which they 
tremble in the water: and they find also the royal 
manUe of tbe culliveted land that one seM stretching 
out acroH the plain as one tuads nt tbe top of the bell 
tower. And It suSicct them to go from Bruges to Ghent 
to witness U)e fnuts, more sumptuous thsn over, that 
are given tiierc by Pbllip the Oood-^Burgundian courts 
of love, proceseions. banquets, tournsments. and eha^ 
ters of the Golden Fleece. Huge van der Gooe receives 
them there. lie is u )>owrrful painter, too ponalva and 
leader not to know what drama Is, loo ilroogly sensual 
also to forgel tha pump and msgnifieenca of tha Uma. 
tlie savor of the soil, and the diffused light with whleh 
space is Clled. The deep, moist earth. the dark splendor 
of tbe foliage; end. over this confused world whose life 
arise* everywhere, in dew. in sap, in vapor, and io force* 
of fecundation, the medilstiv* gravity of the face* aad 
the weight of maternity prove that under the froth 
great d^ths of water are sleeping. But Brugtt Is 
dying. s.nd Flimder* is suffering. The feast* are 
external things, and among the reds and blanks which 
with their heavy rich aolrs dominate tbe flutter of the 
mantles. bsAiiera, aad draperies, the eye can bow see 
scarcely more than the colors of blood and of moumiag. 

Tbe mysterious underside of Remisb life, which had 
been hidden by the brutal orgies of the lords and by 
the pomp of the uerchaots, mouau to the surface (rf 
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tbnr #cnil. T1i« secret thd uusereble Fl&nden of tbe 
DUiu ud of the poor peopJe bu its dsy. The ertiets 
h*ve witowseJ "the apperilioo of the mystic workio^* 
mao, of the UluiniiiMl Lollard, and of the visionary 
weaver, who hed Mcaped from tie wilars, terrified at 
tbe daylight, pale and wan and as If dnmk with fasl> 
iog.”' One sm« it in the pleturea of Dirk BouU, full of 
ascetic fierce, sick and violent, people stretched out 
with their heads cut off and their blood flowing; full 
of beloved martyrs, sad and ^tle: and of executfooera 
with hideous faoee, as one finds abc io the inanuscrlpta 
of tho time and in the sickly painliof of Jeon hUlouel, 
who came from the 7/Ow Counlrlei to instal himself In 
Paris—miserable and ruined through the Anglo*Prench 
war. Hatred is dominant in him to|ether with the 
bitter regret that he ran net fiee the social hell le la to 
take refuge in the country which he adore* like a good 
Hollander, paloling iu meadows which are crossed by 
woods and by brooks. Its hilly dieUncee garnished witli 
pasture land, that ricli countiyeido whose depths are 
covered with bluish vapore and whero the steeplm and 
towers are piled up in the crenellated citiie. 

Memling, on the oootrary, rmigne himaelf^ his love 
is stronger than hii rrsenlment, as the inner refuge 
of tlie convent is stronger than tho furious eullsment 
of the famished wearer. It U the death*struggle of 
Bruge*. With bis mystic eweetoees he has walked 
along the eands which are f ailing asleep, he has watched 
under their waters the flight of tho pale clouds, his eyo 
has foUowed the wandering flotillas of leaves which the 
w^ scatters over their surface, be bw seen tie flow, 
^og of the glycma which fall from the wsJls to drop 
lightly i a the water, be baa taken long rambles in the 

^ auwu. 
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courts of the conveots vrtere the pUae trees we beoou* 
jog bere» where, behind the flitter of the thousand 
window paaes of the fa^e*. life is beiiig eabn^iehed 
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and muffled frith silence so that, throufb the e^am of 
peace, it na? atone for its orgy of materialism, of color, 
and of tumult whieh had been goin^ on for so many 
years outside. His principal work is destined for the 
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hoc^tiiI» and perhaps, more tiian tlie real Flemisli land* 
scapes, where one g»xt» far out into the opes air, 
walking over fat all surrounded by sky, he loves 
iKe 6ne, precious landicapes in which ahlnunar the 
limpid pinks and the blues of the jewelers. One would 
say that be rarely comm forth from his inner life, that 
he rardy sees the world save throufh the ^ass of hU 
windows, thereby giving hia crowds the appearance of 
being far away aod bis landscapes the appearaoee of 
being precious, vdled, and spiritual. Re does not him* 
self evpecience the siiafortunes of the world, but ratber 
be finds the trace of all of them in the attitudes of the 
kneeling men and women whom he posM synmetri* 
cslly; he finds that traoe on tlieir faces which he scrutl* 
nissa slowly, noting how the suffering of several gencr* 
atiooi has accumulated in the coujdenaness of men who 
htvegroam thin aad aiitemie and in the pale, sad, and 
gentle faces of Urn womeu, sometimes showing sorrow 
m tlie long lines, still further drawn out by the nun’s 
headdreM over tlieir foreheads and temples, ^VIlfrT• 
are the strong eSfies of Jan van Eyck, full, sanguine, 
and well'fed? ^^'hero is Jan van Eyck himself, so sure 
of himself—be of the heavy substance, of the soIkJ 
mindf Meinling is a very careful, somewhat discreet 
and timid man, infinitely patient and attentive, Infl* 
nitely an artist, akk, doubtless, with a tender and dda* 
tered mysUeism, a lover of lilrnee and of engravings, 
of old books, of violioj, and of poetry, a man wbo wel* 
comes the humble, who is bumble himself aod very 
good. If his martyrs are pitiful, his executioners are 
less repulsive than those of the otbere; character loses 
its force through being too minutely searched out. and 
dramatic actioD is somewhat veiled tlirougb his delicate 
examinatioo of detail and his meticulous bermooics. 
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They ut pure, however. 4Dd »onieLuDe« bnllluit, with 
A liquid a&d UmpiU glow which makee the rede APd the 
hlacke compArable with thoee of the Jepaneee Jacquerere, 
aad to be found ouulJe of FUndon. during thu ces* 
tury ood the next. emongtUe Germans, in Itoly emorii? 
the Sienese, nod. uaexp^edly enough, with lUphael: 
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one also findi them in Franco with Jean Malourl nod 
amoni eevernJ of the anonymous little painters who 
precede and accompany the Cloueta. These are not 
the only relationships between tjiis century and Japan, 
and, what is more wngular, with the Japan of the same 
period. At every moment, in the Sienese paintings of 
the fifteenth century, one finds elongated faces with 
oblique eyes which, one would say, were drawn by » 
painter of N'ippon. Pisaaello and, later. DUrer under¬ 
stand plants and animals in quite the Japanese manner, 
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and c«rUia little Plemidh portrniU \iy Mealing, P«lrui 
Cnitus, aod Hugo van Jer Coat, like tlieae ol tka duk«4 
of Burguodj', drewad Ib black with the Golden Fle«c« 
about tker neck, dean^bavcB, pale, and broad facea 
of dominating and •enaoal men. make one think of the 
art of their eontemporariee of the mrut dietaot Orient, 
becauae of the purity of tlie bamoniea. the aober oppe* 
aitiona. and the dedalon of the outlloe. la it by chance? 
Perhapa not. The Fortugueae had already brought to 
the porta of Europe lacquered boxee and platten and 
perhape even palntlngi by Meltcho, Sbiubun, or 
Saaabiu. 

IT 

Thia purity, thla tranaparenee of tone, thia inviolate 
naguifleesee emanating from the material Itaelf. ao 
hard and eondenaed that it aeema, like a black diamond, 
to radiate Ua own light, are to charaeteriM the laat 
ackool of Drugee. One dada them, evrn. with Pattnir. 
perbapa the moet moviDg nnd moet profound lyrieiat 
of Uadecape. the powerful and eonerele narrative of the 
labor* of the eountryidcle. the aaceetor of Peter Breughel. 
But Fatinir atanda alone under hia akim laden with 
elouda, in hla rlcb and heavy plaine where the foreeu 
and the barveet Wda alleraale and aucceed eaeh other 
to the horizon and beyond it. Tho painter ia no looger 
living the life of bia lime, and wha be looka upon It 
he ie trying to find aubjecU through which to render 
tbe predoue harmoniea that have grown rigid in hia 
mind. They ai* loaiag their ctrengtb and life yurt aa 
everything elae ia, Gerard David, the pupil of Mem- 
ling. no longer aeea anything in the world aave materinla 
having the purity of gema and tooea aa de^ aa water. 
Tbe facee, it is true, aa with all the Flemings of that 
time, bear the stigmata of the age. of the privations, of 
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the physic*! p&ia. *&d of it* c*r«a, and he malcea an 
hooeat attempt to make ua peFeei\*e there. But before 
aU elM, he is a painter. He hu oo loBget the heart of 
van Eyck, and more than a centuiy is lacking before 
he can have the raiod of Rubens. Ho paints cloths and 
wood and steel with m much attention and ccnscien* 
tiouaneasashedocs hands and facee* and when he depicts 
a torture, that which he finds in the tone of the skinless 
fieah and of the kiufe that drips with blood is above all 
• pretext for recaUiag the red In which the executioners 
are dressed. He is a naster of harreonlee as pitiless as 
the officii! wlio cuts open the skin of the tortured man. 

Gerard David has ao compunction about taking pos* 
ecssioo of the secrets of his Irreproachable harntonic* 
and of his fauitina material. One sees clearly that he 
is the last of his line. He Is accustomed to tho spcetncic 
which brought hatred and tear* to the suecensor* of 
van Eyck or from which they fied with averted eye*. 
There, as elsewhvre, the fi&eenth ceotury had opened 
veins and tom hearta. In Italy, there waa the fri^tfu) 
contrast between toteUigenee io the ascendant and 
activity on the decline; io Prance chronic war, and in 
Flanders tb* coovulsive death struggir of libeity. But 
here aud there the suffering is not the same. The evil 
tines have provoked the grief of van der Weyden, the 
wrath of Dij4c Bouts> the aadneas of Memling, and the 
reisety of Malouel. The torment of Maaaoeto, of Dona* 
tcUo. and of Botticelli is the result of tbe effort they 
cuike to tear their soul from an exhausted Ideal and to 
recreate tbe universe. In the former caae it is wholly 
a moral drama that we see; in tbe latter, a wholly Intel* 
lectual one. Tbe Flemiogs suffer because they oao no 
longer live fully, tbe Italians suffer because they do not 
know; and when they have leaned through their euffer* 
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«uff«r that lh«y w»y knoir more, beeauae 

that which dominates them the desire for abaolute 
forma aod the imi^nalioB with which to realise them. 

Hence the difereoce between the two parallel zoove- 
meots which cause the Occident to pass from a col¬ 
lective form of dvilUation to an individual form of 
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investigation. lu Italy, men are led on by paanoa. 
they go aheadbecauee they fed the need to ( inTlande;e. 
they go ahead in epltc of tliemaelvee, their old ganneota 
pj eaw them, and it was because painting permitted 
them to tahe piinrnefm of ifitiinate and real landscape, 
one whose eapedal destlnstioo was no longer, as in 
Florence, that of expressing abstraction, that, unknown 
to themselves, they play a positive aod necessary rdle 
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in the coogu<»t ef Uis future. It ves doubtleM because 
their eodel life wu diior^ited, becetuee they were 
unbjippy end bowed down by an overwhelming moral 
depreeeion that they were paving tha way for a gener- 
atioo which was to be incapable of realaling Italian 
int el le c tual Um , ao conavling in iti uiragee, but ae fatal 
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to thoea who have not. through great atrugglc. gained 
the right to undcratan<t It and to^aMimilate it. 

Following the French invaaioa of the peninsula, the 
slender rampart which the ichool of Avlgnoo set up 
against the moral conquest of France by Italy was 
carried away. According to the law, the vanquished 
look his revenge. Across Praocc, which had been 
dragged into the path of Italian culture, debilitated 
Flanders felt the shock. The painters had deserted 
Unifree for Antwerp, where, eepecinlly after the accea- 
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£oo of Cb&tles the Fifth, the h^r to the Low Countries 
thiough the QUfrisge of hii grssdfsther, cJI the octivity 
of the Flemish cities wm concentrated; and now all 
these anisls yielded to the attractions of tho aoutbem 
geulue. ResiatsDce was difficult. Following the exam> 
pte of FroBcis the First aod Charles the Fifth, all the 
powerful aeo of western Europe affirmed their prefer* 
eoce for the paioters from heyoncl the Alpi. and. at the 
be^uuiiiif of the century, the freot symphonic school of 
painting had been bom in Rome and in Venice; it made 
the Gothic ideal eeem ratlior clumsy, very touch 
reduced in its strength and in ita necessity, to minds 
which, in tbs North as well as in the South, felt the 
dentand of tlie tiins for tho freeing of tlte Individual. 

It wes to flee from medlwal imprrMnnllty thnt Jan 
van Mabuee and van Or1cy, and ConhiKleo, Coxcic, van 
Ilemcasun. Martin de Vos, and Jan Mostnert nhese 
Utoir personality before that of the llaJiana. It made 
09 diflerenee that van Orlcy followed Rome and Flor¬ 
ence and that Martin de Voe Invoked the authority of 
tho Veoelians, the rMult was the same—anecdotes too 
highly dramatised, nudities too ideal, and mythologies 
too ponderous. If Jan van Mabuee had not Mmetimes 
let hie eyes rest on the clean-sbaven end strong faces 
of the princes and the merchants, if van Orlcy, a maker 
of sumptuous tapestries, had not retained in his puffed* 
up forms some trace of the dramatic sentiment with 
which Roger van der Weyden had inspired the beginning 
of the great pointing of Flanders, and li, above til. 
Rubens had not in Us youth bad his mind haunted by 
the clumsy poems of aerowd of artists who tallred of 
nothing but Italy aod who advised the yoimg men to go 
end study the masters there before taking a bnieh in 
their hands, we should have forgotten all those who 
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Frrhi]>« it vw b«c*uM Quentin Matifs wu boro in 
Antv/erp. becouM he htd elweys live^ there, and 
beeeuM he WJ down hi» bruih only to go boek to hi^ 
blockeaith'i henuner again, that ha wm the only one 
to catch a (lioiffae of the nev aoureea which the frowisg 
life of Antwerp wm about to open. At the rooma of 
the guild, to 1^ aure, there vaa talk about Italy, and 
the picturea which hia eouradea ahowed to one another, 
the great roay Dudillee tn the aacred landaeepea where 
the goda lead their benia down the alopea to the mead- 
owa. increaaed the temptation that beeet turn to fall in 
line with fashion and to abandon the new forces which. 
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turned toward Rome. Not one of them was able to 
turn toward Antwerp, Its great port and ila luiuriant 
life Qor, above ull, to obaerve in himself the rise of the 
pride io life which the contact with such a focus of 
activity might have and should have brought about. 
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u a man of the p«ople» he vas obli^Md to respect. But 
he was he^dni to undmtand the lesson of the Latin 
artisU* aod to some extent he mastered the urge of an 
instinct which was reereatiugptself little bf little. He 
has less empty spaces in his works tl)an have the freat 
Flemish primitives, the organisation of his pictures is 
Isas confused, and somelimen one finds in them—as in 
the ‘*EotombiBe&t"—a vrell-defioed and welUsustalned 
effort toward the conliouity of liucs and the balance of 
volumes which must be the passage between the great 
dramatic sentiment of Roger van der Wey<lcn and the 
formidable arabesque Into whose lum ultras abundant 
as tlio seasons and as well organieed as their rhythm— 
Rubens will bring in all the forms of life. No matter, 
he b more n Firming than tha otJ> cfs direct, core* 
pact, soul with fiaslirs of u strange ehana in his land* 
Kapea that vanish la transparent distances. As he wm 
a worker In Iron, bis material Is a trlfie hard and dry; 
as he had not ha<l tlie Uum to look at the Scheldt, the 
fat lands which it watera. and the aky« his color is a 
trifis pale; but he loves fulbblooJed fiseh. good livlsg. 
and good weather. In gcrzoi be bas in him all of Ant* 
wen>» from the prodigious Rubens to the mediocre 
Tenlan. 

One cannot, espedally after having understood 
Quentin Malays, deny the necessity and the Importance 
of the port to be played by the artists who turn toward 
Rome. The Oothlc idea in Flanders, as in France and 
in Germany, bad exhausted ita reaourcea. The time had 
come when the artist of the North must die or enter 
upon the personal research which the artist of the South 
was proposing to him. He accepted resolutely—Brt> 
mus is of the ssme age as Jan de Mabuse and Quentin 
Matsys—and from this Sjwted submission there 
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forth ShkkMp«er«. Rijb«Qj, und RembmidtM, lat^ron, 
Newton, Lftmarck, end Beethoven were to foUow. 

» 

Now. in Flendert. the dr«t man whom this menrrh 
revealed to bimeelf 4 peesaat type whose uncx* 
p«'ted manner of S|>e«ch. whose bisarre >mmI powerful 
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Iiiiiiiur li&ve caused him to be looked on loo often m 
inertly a comic priralUve, perh^is a trifle ridiculous. 
He was a man of free and bold muid, of ^rcat aod 
radiant soul, whose name was Peter Breushcl. He had 
made the trip to Italy, without undue haste, I imafine. 
not oversupplied with money—on foot, very likely, 
iMterln^, retracing his steps, goio^ roundabout waya in 
order to walk throu^i the villas nestling ainoo| the 
hollows whieh he discovered off his road, stopping to 
draw a clump of treee, a herd, a group of workmen in 
the fields, the gmlure of a child, or the form of a sky. 
He must have understood Italy. lostead of bringiog 
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bftck from it cAllip«pbic formulw &nd wom-out gener* 
iJisAtioQS, be reluroed lo FIlJ^dt>n to coiuiiler the 
ira«ge*-*piiTt froo ell traditnuaJ cuitom, from every 
preoocupetjon of a symWrc or religious nature, from 
all deaire to relate bis viaiooa to the gmt collective and 
oonfuoed uleaJ vbieb was dying, little by littloi among 
ll)e msMes of peopl^-an iiaage very true and pure, but 
well thought oat. very human, entirely personal, which 
Flandera had implanted in his heart. 

He diacovered that intimacy of the landKapo toward 
which the palciUrs of Flandere had been tending aioce 
the time of Pol de Lfmbourg, but to which not one of 
them, aava de Limbourg himaelf, van der Goes, 
and Patinir, had really penetrated: aleo Jerome Bosch, 
whose dowolOce humor hardy masks a profound and 
familiar sense of the good peasant soil, of harvests, hay* 
making, seed'thas, and plowing. The van Kyclu, 
Indeed, had shown hov the plains recede behind the 
processions and the cavalcades whieh defiled before 
their eyes, aad Dirk Bouts and Memling bad per* 
ceived, to be sure, tbet the undulations of the land* 
scape lose themealvee lb blue odsts the farther away 
they appear in the distance. But Qot oue amoog these 
artists, not even Jao van Eyck, had dared really to 
confess to bimielf that the cavaliers, the seldlers, and 
the prophets were scarcely more than a pretext fo\ tbsm 
and that the trees and the skiee made a slrooger sppcal 
to them. And perhaps they cared too much for the 
heavy draperies, the tapestrue, and the robee of green 
er black velvet or of red cloth really to search out in 
the countryside, attracted toward it as they were, any¬ 
thing else but barmenies corresponding with their sub- 
)ecb‘*-a sumptuous and fraternal accompesiment for the 
scenes in the for^round. 
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With fireu^hel. everythi&|[ w rather every* 

ihinj; maturea. Ue placet buDself id the ceoter ef the 
plaioj, and it la the plaia iCaelf that Uvea; the man 
eroMing it doea not live with a U(e any different from 
ita own; he ehares is all ite chanfee and all ita draoiaa; 
he haa iu hablta, ita deairea, and itj needa. With equal 
iotereat, the painter demanda of men and treea that they 
eoimnune with htin. They are hia frienda by the aaine 
right aa the othera» he retrlU the eoniideBcea which he 
luif received from inanin^ate and animate nature with 
tlie aame aimple lyrieiani. apontaneoua» but petienU and 
perhapa a bit miachievoua. Or rather, noticing among 
all earthly thinga ia banimate for him— nothing, not 
even the aolh not even the chipa of dead wood, not even 
objaete manufactured by the han<l of men, not even the 
little atonea along the road. All of that apeahe to him 
at tha aame time, diaeraetb’* chatting with him. whia* 
paring to him all about it* little (wraonal life, modeel. 
but determined to loee none of ita righta, 

How ia it that from thia accumulation of iiltla facta 
ao powerful a life cornea forth? Whether he ia walking 
through the etroet or the aquare of a villnge, or whether 
ha happen! to be atandlng alone amid the ffelda. be area 
everything, even to the tlsleat thinga. and he picture! 
them all, auffueing the whole with auch animation that 
tha univeraal poetry of the crowd and of the earth flowa 
over one like a atrong, alow wave. How ia It that one 
can count the hundreds of children whom he ahowa at 
play, diatinguiah their UtUe loya, take part in their 
games; how Is it that one can Usten to the wrangling 
and goaaipisg of the housewives gathered into groups 
or wipiog the ooaea of their children or sweeping iu 
front of their door; how is it that with a aympalhetic 
glance our eye follows the poor people who come and 
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fo vHk Uwir arte ud tlufr toob uti thet At th« sane 
time obe cm fwp tbe main iden of iAt snae, Uw dia* 
ordered awarmoif of tJI this kumble Inuuaity and nc* 
Qfnbe, in the c o a l uoed Bwur. Uii ^in^ nod weepia^. 
all the criea. al (W eaOs, and aJI vUqased UJ«»? 
How CM ht jMreesre al (Le leaves of Uw Ireca. all thoir 
sloder bructwa acaaat \he whsta tky. all tbe blade* 
of grew, distioguieb al (be bank tliaC Setter and Uiat 
hop» deecribc om after aaeCbcr aO (Jm windows of tbe 
bouse* and ret wkhal five to tbe whole of nature that 
eoOectiva lift m whxb notbing is ieeJated. but wbieb 
envelope and enven aO tbnfs with the — air and 
tbe sane tkjf Hoer is H that be doa aet foffel. when 
be tella some UtUe etoey in aO its petty deiaiU, that be 
is a painter, and (bat Im is to aafUia. front om end of 
tbe eanvaa to tbe otbar. tbe eubtlosl. tbe densMt. tbe 
Boft disereet hanweaka. makaf (be teem work 
legtlbar with a ounute soenes to wbi^ hb tondentees 
give* a quality as movii^ as s etsfiof voice? 

His wofid is a bvag besaf that remains Irving 
vbetber seen frMi near by or from aSv. Isviof in the 
superior and totpeeiag harmony ed all ha accumulated 
elements, tmaf • each one <d tbe atoms whose obecura 
functiooiof sasuses tbst bsrmeay. He bmn that life 
in himsel f; one would mj that be was independeat of 
tbe DcticBlous poet wbo envelepe bk oboervatioo with 
so much mystery, sutautlc^ simply to tbe ^tbm of 
tbe seasons and to tbe imgular ftgbt of tbe winds and 
the douds. and wbo yieUs binwelf, with tbe eartb and 
tbe sky. tW vegetatMa, (be crops, tbe bcaste and tbe 
men, to tbe most impaceptAle tremor of tbe immense 

ufiiverse. Iboe is aol a blade ^ gnm but is sheeted 

wbo tbe air and tbe wattf sio alfcetod by the dark- 
eaiog of tbe sky. not a wave of tbe rfver but hsows 
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di*t it is to strike o^net * projeotioa o( tii« bank and 
turn from fta course, not a cottage roof but ebanges its 
expreMion wbeo tbe clump of trees in ivkich it bides is 
covered with leave* or i* stripped of them, not a vtn, 
nnt a dog, that walk* with tbe same step on soow' 
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covered ground, on the muddy ground of spring and 
autumn, and on the ground that is carpeted in summer 
with warm gram: there is not a tree which does not 
cut clear and black against the great white landscape 
of tbe silcut winter, or whJ^ does not belong, through 
tbe vaporous foliage which it has in August, to tbe 
vapors that rise from the earth. Spring quiver* and 
XQurmujf. Torpid summer has its odor of bay and of 
sweat; autumn is heavy with aD tbe herds that toss 
their heads, with its overladen trees, H* full housej, its 
swelliog breasts. And now comes the wind; tbe 
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brAoebes An itrippe8 Aod idad >i— torm n^Ain his 
dw«lliQS. And ia Uk cleAr tJr ol wiotAr ot the dArkeied 
Air of wiater, the sleeping eArth ao longer move*, oad 
one heer* no other sound then Ihst given forth bj' the 
vjbrAtioo of water end ice. Into the almost deed ber* 
moniee of the s e eso n s, when every tiling is wet by the rein 
CAUght in the grip of the coId> spsce abeorbe thejMor or 
blurred huts whose walls are rubbed down with earth 
end whose roofs ere brushed by the sky that they miy 
bsve their share in the AU>einbriio{ng splendor of tbs 
world. When the winter la violent Aod black. It is 
harder to bear, with its frosen soil that extekles to the 
tips of the breaehss, than when the snow haa covered 
lU here carcAAS and dulled all its sounds, save the voiosa 
of men who are dimbing a hillside, astonished to find 
themselves alone. 

The great paioter who has shown us all this la a man 
of good heart. Thet is why be U willing to ahare the 
eeeaet nisory or the secret happbees of the water, the 
earth, the foliage, the bsasts, tho soil, and the air, Like 
Jerome Boechi who iadueaced him greatly, he certainly 
kaev tho paio of Us century. But hs quickly aban* 
deaed the exaggerated, unreal, and blsarre aynbolism 
of OoKb, his bell swerming with composite monster* 
aad all the grotesque nightDiarae of hla weird and fan¬ 
tastic miadi as the younger mar,, Breughel could for^ 
see the approach of the horrible drama which wm to 
drown the kind earth in blood aod veil with smoke the 
greet sky of the Netherlandi. Beginning about IfiSO, 
the ideas of the Reformation bad entered Flanders, aad 
siuoe Spain was master there, the hooks are being 
burned, the apostles tortured, and the stake is always 
ready for its victims. Perhaps Breughel Imew Antonio 
Moro, an iuplaeable soul with the savage eyes of a 
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Fleoiin^ completely (ic4ma4ted by Sprint sucb a man 
aa could give w tb« atroooue effigy of iht Duke of 
Atba, that execuUooer wboaa diseaaed mind waa to 
eipreas Itaelf tLroiigb boiling or eruelfying tbe ''Deg- 
gan" or breaking them upon the wheel. BrcuglieJ 
euffera at tbe eight of all of Uus, but $a be baa imbibed 
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the eweetneae of the couiitryeide, he eaya Dotbuig, but 
cooteols himaeir with paraphraeing for tbe future the 
nid legends of tlie Bible. Always a lover of little 
children, be baa portrayed in the delaila and in tbe 
whole of bis pkturas—with tbe torrentlike verve of 
his contemporary, Babetaii—all their gaioea, leapfrog, 
slidiog'ponds, rounders, marbles, tops, stilts, "straight* 
oak" and playing at grown*ups: with teodcr irony he 
has described tbelr busy and aerious little life, from the 
older ones who play at war to the little ones who make 
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mud pi«s or who grovely nke their om excrement; 
here are all the gamee of the little children who play at 
life. Always a lover of the poor little children gr^ 
teaqualy decked out with patched trouaen that are too 
bog for them, with coarse ehoee, with skirts that are 
too big and that make them bulky, and with 
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women’s handkertbiefs so large that only tbeir little 
numb fingers sUck out from under them, he placed the 
**Massacre of the Innocents" In a poor village, under 
the snow; there are ten cottages aurrounduig a church 
spire, the pond and the brook are froaen, and asquadron 
of men clad in iron shut o9 escape with their ralacd 
lanca. The soldiem do their work, tho mothers 
struggle with pitiful gestures, poor people surroundbg 
the inditferent captains Implore their mercy, the little 
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ooa, kaowiog nothin; and thinkin; perhaps tlut it is 

A g4be. aUow theniMlve* b< kUled vithout even lookm; 
At the murderen; there Are some do^s pls^ia; shout, 
A bird, some blood on the ground, s little body itretohed 
out. And thst is sll. Before hU deslb, he saw Che 
pswing of the ieonoelssts; be msy hsve seen them 
breAkiof the ststues end slublog the imegw whkh he 
loved. There Is no difference between thoee who brenk 
the Ido) sod thoee who hsve unJeomed how it must be 
Adored. He Already knew thAt perfectly welh he hes 
spoken bis thought in the "Pemble of the Blind Men” 
with its indifferent lendscApe nod the week ebeio of 
men, the empty eye^eockets In their (eecs upturned 
tnwerd the eky u they totter elon; an the Absolute dork- 
ocM of destiny end ^ masoa. 

The Gothic mso hnd introduced nsture into the 
enlhedrAl, but In fragments, as decorAllve elemeotj. 
The CAlhedril, f^>m top to bottom, was a synbol, but 
t symbol fixed by dogms, seeepled by the crowd aj a 
rev^Ation of truth. If the Fleniogoi at the end of the 
eixteenth century, hove definitely consented to enter 
the modern world, whose progTAO. bad just been ouU 
lined by ds Vinci, MichAel Angelo, RephAcI, And 
Titien, it is with Peter Breughel And through Peter 
Breughel, who hes raveeled to tlie soul of the North the 
entire body of nsture end who bss brought eteroe] 
symbolism back to the apprccislioa of the spirit. 
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N tlwAfUnU) ceDtivy tbe artof tb«Gotbie 
ima^amaJctf vw not «ntirely«xlincl»but 
outude of Um «OBf)u«red provlnct* it 
oouJd not survive uiiIom it Abandoned tbo 
disruptod architectural lymphcpny eever 
to return. Ae the CommuDO wae B>v* 
Ubed, aa the monarchy bad neither the time nor the 
kieure oor the reeourcaa to complete the ealliedrala, 
sculpture took refufi in the only place near which war 
paaaed without entering. Rather thaa dUappear, it 
peopled the ailent navee aad the darkoeas of the burial 
vauila with great recumbent iiguree which, with their 
aymboliam the store moving heeauae it wea involuntary, 
participated both in the death atruggle of that dream 
of a aodal order which bad ariaen in the mmd of the 
crowd that had vanished two ccntuHea before, aad in 
the miaia of that dream of the monarchy which was 
287 
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tluMteab^ t4) mi KB fry- Tbe Fmch sculptors who 
hsd covered tb^ couatiy with workmen, with penaaaU, 
with soiranls, with leev«e, end with flowers of stone now 
made Dothmg except tombs, and tomha of kioia. They 
stretched out man and woinaii aida by aide, strong and 
frave, and eot doubting la death any more than they 
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had in life: m them they formulated their own strength, 
their own gravity, and the hope of cooeolation which 
they 00 looger expected upon earth. Technical quee* 
tioBi iocreaie rapidly, it ij true, in the admirable 
clasped bands, ia the beautiful, pure faces with the 
closed eyes, io the head*dreeees, the draperies, the 
robes, the eecutebeoDS, and the armor. But although 
he faith becomes less strong each day, although it ia 
besieged by the mcreasiDi influeoce of Italy, the tradl* 
tkin of the Gothic image still guides the sculptor 
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of the toubi dpwn to the time of Baxth^teiy Prieur. 
poising through Andri Beiimeveu, GuiUeiuneRegonult, 
ood Germain PUoo hlmicU. It was alon^ aa imper* 
eepUlile slope that be glided from the profound eenti* 
meat for ri^teousness and for death to the anatooucai 
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adeace which Ud Germain Pilon to strcteh out his 
queen and bis king nude upon the slab of the tomb. 

The art of the tombs ii the ecNonectiog link between 
the French artist and the Preoch fflonarcb/. There is 
DO more communal franknese, there are no longer any 
well*defiDed pro^'incea. there is no longer a nationiJ 
territory in formatioQ. The great vaasala divide up the 
lands which are not occupied by the English. Heoco' 
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forU), FrwKe tbe kiQg» until the Uoie when mon- 
trchicAi cealnliution ihiJI. through Uw king, h4ve 
rcnmde France. Where the kin g goes the ertist goes, 
and the fate and the life of the king mil decide, if not 
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the nature ef the artist, at least bii pretext for laaaJ* 
feeling it. 

OuUucle tho limits of the English mvosion, ia Bur* 
gundy and la Plandere. one gets the tufty, materialiitie. 
and exuberaat art of the industrial c<tJee> of welUfilled 
barns and generous atorea of wine. In the occupied 
provinces we see the Sunboyant death struggle of the 
churebee. the irJeerable image maker seeking hia mystic 
paradises, and Jean Malouel. the enist who remained 
faithful to the Paris which was ruined by the great wan. 
weeping with the mothers over their little ones, seeing 
nothing more tben a sick people, adoring the martyrsi 
a nd hatiog the executioners. All the health of France, 
a precarious and tottering health, to tell the truth. 
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tbresteaed it «vrry momep^ clia^ tQ the tmcertttu 
fortujie of the ViloU. It is ao art of poTeity. thin thd 
thteadSare like themsclvea^ but it is ahve and that is 
the easenljal thini. Deapite everytliiog, the hope of 
the people ausuuu and accompa&ies the muider- 

ing princes. Jean 
Foucquet is of 
the same age as 
Joan of Arc. aad 
the French idea 
perpetuates itaelf 
in the pa^ee of the 
nisjals which be 
iliuminates for 
Kin# Charles the 
Seventh.even as it 
was afRrmed under 
the walls of Or* 
itans. at Pate)', et 
Khaims, and at 
Rouco. The voice 
is weak because It 
is jMlaled, but it 
la pure. Before 
Chiles the Sev* 
a&tb, Jean le Don 
had heurd that of 
Girard dOrUans, After him Louis XI will hear that of 
Villon: Francis 1 will bear that of RaheiaJa: Henri H. 
that of Jean Goujon: and Charles the Ninth that of 
Ronsard. This race, in its deconpositlon and the weak* 
DCS8 of its spirit, still managed to entwine the royaJ lUy 
grown blue with poison and the laurel steeped in blood 
with the oak leaves which the wind of Daliooal or dvil 
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««n lor« from tbe Gothic forest. Holf lUlieo, they 
never entirely mureed the loeening of French thought. 

Our old paiotiog. in that peacefuJ Touruoe where the 
kings, drives frotn the haain of the Seine, had taken 
refuge, came forth, ae k other placAi, from the Books 
of Iloim which had grown too uarrow to contain it. 
But tbe daraee of hell and the burning paradises did net 
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attract it very elrongly. It had the good sense of our 
uea of ceotral France, their purity of accent, and their 
wisdom with its hint of raillery. It came from the 
country of the good Agnk Sorel, of the broad and 
healthy Babdais. of tbe methodical Descartes, and of 
Honors de Balsac who aaya such rich things in such 
bare language, It waa bappy to be alive, and k its 
thought then was no fatigue. No one waa more eapa* 
ble than Foucquet of corebtning great line* on a back* 
ground of gold, of quietly building up portraits of sick 
and ungainly kings, of solid chancellora, of charming 
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yoiu^ womcp vitb br«*at And «y«A lowered luider 
their Tells, u inpeaderfible spirit of tMidenues sod intel¬ 
ligence dc&tiog ell ebout tbesa, in the discreet end ree- 
sooed benccay of e peiotin; es limpid es e spriog 
monun^. Fether end muter of Fren^ peiDlingi be 
bed) to the hi^eet decree, its structunJ virtues, e^little 
bit dry, theyayibeceueethelyrlcismof the color buck¬ 
ing or rereels lueli only little by little—modeetly, like 
s spring thAt bidce Among the grusen Instend of rusbing 
fortb like a torrent. They ere powerful virtue*, the 
cotDison property of aU our arts—btemtuce, tbe tbeAlex, 
sculpture, peinting, dmwlng. nod nuiiej Aod they 
eerry Along without interruption our eight eeaturiei of 
Arebitecture in their definite order, their mouured ca* 
deooe, tbeir eeaiibility which is contained within the 
outiinwof tbe fraineworV, their depths without sbedow* 
Afid their emotion without shrieking. Fether end master 
of tbe greet sober portreit, in its probity, in its fullness 
AS of e block, never was he more at his cam, however, 
than when, quite forgetting the mAgoiSecot rcAtisu of 
Flandera which ha knew through the minuecripts, nad 
tbe nervous idealism of the ItAliaiw whom he studied 
during 4 journey to the peninsulA in tbe time of bie 
youth, he set birnielf to tell, with iscret tenderness, of 
the intimate and peeceful poetry of the fields, the 
familiar detAil of domestic life, end of the neat and 
Active Itbor of tbe boueewiva of Toureine, attending 
to their linen, embroidering their bed covsei, arrA&giog 
their wardrobes, end watching their soup and tbeir fires. 
He bad a feeling for nature scaredy to 1 m found outside 
of A people of husbAodaea. tad which u peculiarly 
French. His idylls are those cf peasants; he spoke as 
oae fsmiliar with the herds that belong to men. and the 
workers of the soU. All rhivig* accepted the life that 
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WM than. There b>uj to be ft rapid tread to*ftrd 
tocncf before paintlnif could fc^ov the hud, proud, 
ftDd prophetic st/le of the EtaJIfto trtieU ftod give to 
French art iU brief «purt toward ft lyrical laterpretalioa 
of form whidi waa to be realiaed for ft moment in Jcaa 
GoujoiL Foucquet hod neither the derire nor the feel' 


Jmui FotCQorr. Birtb of ^oba the BkpCiiL Book of Hours o( 
E.CbenBv. (QMtd^.) 

ing for dramft, ftod wbea it pftaaed before him he took 
more iatereat in iti psycbological atrocture than in the 
pftsaion manifested in it. Almnet always, he waa moie 
attentive than eothualastic mid zemts interested than 
moved, or rather, be never allowed hia motion to over* 
step the bounds of his irreproachable sense of measure. 
A man witty and tender, with a bit of roguery, pane' 
tiatia g even though ingenuous, and much pleased with 
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bis owa ufcnuousaeM. Vrlira be p&iats tbe eirdee of 
uure afid of fire wbicb proteot bJs pa/iulise, he knows 
full vrelJ that the7 cna of no other red sad QO other 
blue than the trees of Judes and the cornflowers of bis 
Toursine. And the acid greens of the meadows and 
the vinous pinks of the chestnut flowers invariably 
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appear under the impalpable bloom of gold which gives 
the event of daily life its religious sigsiflcancc. 

We shall tcarcely find this conscious simplicity* this 
pr ecise vigor* a nd *Ki» malicious candor ag^ in our 
history until two or three centuries after Fouccjuct, with 
La Fontaine, with MoUire. with Oiardm. Ihey are 
clearly of this country and of this period; in places 
they prolong the murmut of the crowds. 
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Oft«DtiiDCi tliey wt still uooyinaiu, u if Fraocf wen 
tryifli to rc«ist M long u sb« couJd tb«t tempting Indi* 
vUuAlidoi in whicli lUly’ ii biding her. In these 
betutifal bends so ceJmly poised, in theee nmused fa«es, 
Under eya, and DMcHievous noulhs, tbe old image 
makers and tbe peycbological alorytellen continue 
their art. just ae they will find theouelvee again by way 
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of the nereluU end eo reach the short atoriea of Vol* 
Uire. It is certain that th rough tbe hingling of Ingenu* 
ouineee. inUchievousDeei. and tbe power of penetration, 
French portraiture roaehtt itf proudest moment here, 
and it is first among alJ the mHooIi of portraiture by 
reason of tU value m psychology, thiring tbeee two 
centuries of sutferiog. of obeervallon> and of con^^uest, 
from Maloiial to Lagoeau, with Foucquet. Colin 
d'Amiens. the painters of Avignon, Perr^al. the QoueU. 
Corneille de Lyon, end a doeen unknown men. tbe 
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achool pr«seat« » continuity without we4ks«o«. But la 
the ruins fl<H>d of lUliutum, tbeee voices uro uphe«ni 
by thoir cootonporaHes. In hi» church pictures, the 
master of Moulios, whose name perhaps was Jeas 
conceals his delicate French face*, the pure 
features of his children, tod bis stately gentleness which 
be gives forth with discretion as if it might offend the 
tastes of the court and the new fashions. As for the 
Clouets, it is in vain that they possess the almost 
ei^dusive privilege of reproducing the lineaments of the 
kings, the gueens, the princes, and the great vassals: 
their importance at the court of the last Valois is really 
a alight one. Their sitters posed but brie^ before them, 
as if before a lens whose pitiless testimony is to be 
shown to a few intimates only. Their probity, their 
observation, and th^ penetration are such, it U true, 
that in a few lines, a few lights, and a few shadows 
barely Indicated, they fix forever ID their sketches, so 
devoid of all pomp and even of bony, the profound 
spirit whi^ each fieetmg tnoment reveals to him who 
can seise It. Their portraits seem almost to be traced 
direcUy from the contours of the face, the slit of tbe 
eyelids, the network of the vems as they appear on the 
surface, and each separate hair. They show us bad and 
sickly faces, the scars of broken abscesses, chlorosis and 
the festered ears that belong to this poisoned race of 
Italian bigots, D’Aubigni, more passionate but l<ss 
cruel, must have got Che feeling of these effigies, even 
as Brantdme must have known the ^ faces and the 

ified of his time to notice the pervasiveoes ind tbe 
hirtiveneas of life and to seise its spirit in the light of 
the smile of the mouth; Corneille de Lyon, 
setting his people against blue or green backgrounds. 
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{ollovs tbe proceu«» as tbe writers. These 

artists are kisteiiaiu above all. We have not Icnowa 
bow to UK their talent for minuteoeea, the coQtiouIog 
curves, the pure ovals, the enaiaci and jewels of their 
carefully and closely worked pi^eat> and thdr hard 
aod tease harmoucs. The pruees whom they painted 
with wasplibe waists stand before liDpid bacdcirounds 


CatTSAV as L^obab. 

aod their horses caparisoned with purple bear the kings 
to the fields of the cloth of gold; they make us forget 
t he uglinms of their masters by mrtalling them most 
elaborately in jewel boxea of crystaliioe fire. 

n 

Row does the soil, which nourishes the sculptors of 
the cathedrals, which nourishes Foucquet> whieh nour' 
ishes la Fontaine, and which zwunshea the brothers le 
Kain. which imposed upon the Goucts, though they 
were of Flemish stock, the prccidon and the sobriety of 
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Hs aipecte, after having expressed itself compJetely a 
*0 explosioB of love Chat united a thouaaod vwces of 
the most hooo^eous crowd* Che ooe, perhaps, that is 
closest to the earth of all that Imve ever existad—how 
does it happen that this soil was prevented from reap¬ 
pearing with its own savor, save rarely, during the cen¬ 
turies that followed and in the work of a few isolated 
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menf lu lack of accent, especially b this r^^oo of the 
LcHre, is precisely what gives It a charm which was to 
envelop aod bold those who are bom and who live 
there. Nowhere do the ^>11* follow one another so 
gently as in France; nowhere are things bathed in a 
cahntf light, as distinct from the crudity of the South 
as it is from the profound brillianoa of the North i no¬ 
where are the watcre clearer or the air and the soil 
lighter. The artists are bom there b large numbers; 
few of thorn recall their surroundings. Too many men 
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are croaso^ France, situated at the croasmads of the 
iQodern world, between Spain, Italy. Germany, the Low 
Countries, and England, and bathed by the two seaa 
which bring to her the East and the ‘tTest. Never la 
she entirely heiaelf, oad she is constantly renewing he?' 
self. Ther^ is her 
weakness—her 
streogtL There is 
no hero to take her 
entirely into his 
soul, but instead a 
diffused int^ligence 
wbieb is constantly 
reborn from her 
ashes to teach the 
nations that they all 
participated in her 
formation and that 
she does not cease 
to aet upon their 
development. It is 
t people born to be 
happy, peacefully 
to bve by its own 
harvests and its 
own vintages, but 
condemned to eter¬ 
nal mar^rdom because it does not give others time 
to understand it end because tbe others do not give 
it time to realise itself. That is the reason why it 
was in such baste to build the cathedral. It foresaw 
that it would no longer, perhaps, be able to bequeath 
its true image to the future. 

Italy breathed into it a flame which was new, at least. 
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And. m its decUciag streofti). it lind but little tnore 
K&istnnce tQ offer. But the spirit of Burgundy and of 
Flanders wbich. b the put. it had ait^kened. now 
izepressed it in turn. We see Michel Colombe leave 
the great nave to enter the colored shadow of a ehapel 
and bend over the 
great theatrical tomb 
of the Burgundian 
princes. HIs dedre 
vas to equal its 
pqp^pous luxury, but 
that was impossible. 

Something tbin and 
enervated, a kind of 
fiery tendon toward 
the idea of the beauty 
of form, announces 
the invasion of 
Italian idealism and, 
unhappily, of its 
formulas as well. 

The fagades of a hun* 
dred cnandans, of a 
hundred churches, 
the rooddofts, the 
pulpdts, the pews, the 
gratbg of the choirs, the stained-glass windows, the 
carved wood, the forged Iron, and the ceramics of the 
period all bear the same imprint. Seduced by so much 
grace, Prance is about to surrender berself. 

For a long time Avignon bad arrested the transalpine 
spirit b its course, which preferred to mount through 
the valley of the ^One to mingle with Burgundy and 
with Flanders and so avoid the tenitories that bad 
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b««n vuined by ir4r. with th« bAlf of 

the fourteenth ceotujy, with the popesi Itil}’ lud m&de 
the morel coQQuest of Provence* alnedy well prepered 
to recdve her through the anrJeDt GreoLatln nem- 
ories of tho lead and the tradition of lo%'e that bad 
sever ceaeed to there. Giotto baxdy nu&sed com* 
ing to Avi^oD. In that city Petrarch had demanded 
the portrait of latura from Ae great Simone Martini* 
who bad come to cover with noble freacoea the balls of 
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the palace of the popoi. UqIoiovb FrencbaMn work 
there with him and after him. Within the majestic 
fortress the walla diaappeared under the painted forats 
that were traversed by huntsmen* that were peopled 
with birds, and tapestried with irteb mos in which one 
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f«els the quiver of the springs of living water. Even 
after the departure of the poottfica) court, the cit7 
remained the meeting place for the civilisation of tbe 
South and the civilization of the Korlh, Tbe proximity 
of the court of Aix where good King Ren6, himself an 
Uluminator, surrounded himself with image makers, 
with painters, with troubadours and minstrels, could 
not do otherwise than quicken the hearth of spirited 
culture which a century of peaceful activity had created 
there. Nicolas Froment, working there with him in the 
cool shadow of tbe cloisters and of the heavy oastles. Is 
tbe van Eyck of Avignon, because of his grave portraits 
which be hollowed out and which have the explosive 
violence of the South, and because of his dry landscapes 
which, even so> are burning with light and in which the 
orange trees grow; and many Burgundian artists, who 
had bat their employment upon the arrival of the 
Flemings, left Pijon for tbe vaUej* of the Rhone. 
Enguerrand Cbaronton brought to it, from Laon, with 
tbe science and the color which he got from the Flemish 
painters, the clean workmanship and thr health of tbe 
meu of Champagne. Here, then, was tbe vibrant cru¬ 
mble of Italian force in which the materiality and the 
density of tbe painting of the North came to amalga* 
mate itself with the acutenraa of obam'atlon and the 
sobriety* of the Preochl In the silent profundity of Its 
browns. Its reds, and its greens that turn alniost to 
black as they undulate against the abstract background 
all of gold with distant spires and domes, Id the tragic 
swaying of the great bodies that bend over the hare 
corpse, in this corpse itself, pure and carved out like 
an Idea, the great of Avignon is one of the 

summits of the banoony. Outside of Italy and of 
Flanders, where everything, at that hour, was singing 
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like ea orebe»tr» in the silence of Frence, it ii 
now like tbe eouod of • violonceUo arisiof elooe above 
the tombe. 

Whatever Uie miser/ of Prlom io the fifteeoth c«n> 
tury, the hearth from wUeh that work came couJd oot 
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fail to CA»t eome fleams bto the imsflnatiooi of the 
artiste from its provioces of the North. Eveo before 
the Gothic period, luotcover, Italy bad reacted upon 
them aod the Romanest^ue vaa onl/ an appUcatioD of 
the easeotial pHocrple of Roman ercbitecttire miofliDf 
with Easters asd Northers islueoces. The imife 
makers, the master builders, and the flass oukers of 
France were IraveliDf about. There was an exchasge 
of manuscripts, of furniture, of arznor, and of wrought 
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iron And copper. But these were surfAce lofluenctA and 
the poweiiuJ life of the people AsaimllAted them without 
koowing it. It needed the freat militAjy ei^ieditloo oi 
the end of the fifteenth century entirely to bunt the 
dike formed by Avignon. Cberles brought back 
Italy in the train of his armies. 

m 

Ihe French monarchy ceuJd not refuse an ardent 
sympathy to Italian art. Ruined by a hundred years 
of wars> the guide of men whom that terrible period 
had caused to forget their cvn civilisatioa, the mon* 
arehy was all the more daaaled by the treasures heaped 
up in the X^mbard or Tuscan cities because Italian art, 
at this time, was bcginrung to become exterior, to apply 
itself more and more to the decoration of the palaces 
of a middle daas that bad grown rich, and of the chapels 
of the itslored papac}'. Money was coming back into 
the coffen of the French kings, peace was returning to 
the countryside; coming back to his France, and find¬ 
ing it benumbed, with its old springs dried up and its 
new springs pot yet above ground, it was very natural 
that the king, m order to reatore his castles, to build 
and decorate then^, should rhink of bringing back with 
him some of those artists whose fecundity, whose 
famlity, and whose nervous and abundant animation 
enchant him. Fra Gioeondo, the archltcet. follows 
Louis XQ to France. Prands I summons da Vinci. 
Benvenuto, Andrea del Sarto, and later Rosso and 
Primaticcio. Michael Angelo is foreshadowed. 

The Loire, which the Valois had not yet abandoned 
after the fifty years in which they had grown accu^ 
tomed to the life there, was to be the first baiting place 
of these artists in thrir northward march. During the 
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whole vr&r> it had been considered b; the £n^liib and 
the French as the Ice/ to the territor/. The lands which 
it waters are the face of France. In iU course it unites 
the valley of the Rhhne and the Central Plateau with 
finttany» while the tributaries of its right banh connect 
it with the basin of 
the S^e and the 
tributaries of its left 
bank with tbe basin 
of tbe Oaronne. 

One might say that 
sJI these long rivers 
bring to it in their 
waters tbe fat lands 
of tbe North, the 
thin lancL^ of tlie 
South, and the great 
rain clouds which 
have been mirrored 
in their sources. 

Tbe oak. the chest¬ 
nut. tbe poplar, the 
willow, the grass* 
lands, and the reeds 
all meet here. The 
"garden of Ftanee*’ 
is bom and reborn 
continually among these great tranquil waters, their soft 
curves between the banks of sand and the leafy shores, 
and the flooded fields from which clumps of trees 
emerge. The French princes chose these great land* 
scapes, abundant and pleassnt, as places where they 
might forget the sufferings they bad uodergooe in the 
preceding century and flee the responsibility for the 
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tbeir own ccotiu;. Tbe ch6t«AU built for 
pleasure succeeded the slronghold. It was still sur- 
rou&ded by great sleepy muat8» It was sometlmn built 
on rivere, but that was rather to have the murmur aod 
the coobeaa of the waters thao to protect it against the 
eoecoy from wltbio or without. In the beginning, the 
new world indicates its character but slightly by the 
windows which open in the stone of the bare facade* 
among the great pepper-box tower* and which open 
Upon the gardens. We have not yet seen the end of 
the austerity of the military edifice* whose loopholes 
and battlements, through which boiling had flowed, 
animated the contour of the wall. Behind their thick 
masonry wu the wealth aeeusiulaled by five gener* 
atioiis of feudal lords, the deep cofferSi t^ checU. tho 
bigb'backed chair*, the aldeboerds whose wood Is 
carved into fiame*. and the enormous profusion of 
fiower* sown in the tapestriee that arc fioo<lrd with 
blacks and reds, but have the sober and powerful 
arrangement which Beauvais reserves for the seigoaur: 
this confused mass of tmbreiderles. goldwork. and 
carving will have to fed stifled and In need of room 
within the walls, and men will have to feel the desire to 
parade the vanity that comes with the acquisition of 
fortune before the fa^adtf break into flower, before the 
windows frame themselves with cmameots and cap 
themselves with pinnacled cornices, before the new 
architecture of the nobility shall appear In the space of 
a few years. 

Wbat Is called French Renaisaance ercUteeture, that 
unprecise mixture of styles which, despite all. becomes 
a style, develops out of the multiple influences of the 
military coostnietioB, of the feudal centuries, of Gothic 
orcamcotatioB. and of the counterfeit Grcco*B«mao art 
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d«vis«d by tb« lUJian^'tbc whc^ beiag «rKt«d at Ibf 
of waters or in tbe vidaity of woods. In this atyle 
the cesutial arthitoolunJ principle the toeo of 

the twelfth eeatury had seised m a fluh. and which Is 
to think first of the desUnatian of 
the building, is absent, or at least 
the destination of the chiteau is 
•0 secondary in importaoce, so 
temporary and superficial a matter, 
that it Ignite masks this arcbi> 
tectural principle. The neceeuty 
fcr adapting the organ to the 
function demanded of it had com* 
pellcd the ouster builders to use 
the simple forms which caused 
barniony to bunt forth from the 
interior of the body of the edifice 
itself and to flood the exterior. 
£ven during the death struggle 
of Gothic coBstruclioD. the onta* 
meat is so much a part of the 
building that it Is the budding 
itself turning, little by little, into 
a bare skeleton, hollowed out, 
even to its bones, to permit the 
TomTB. (Oa) entrance of the light. The Renab* 
aancc, on the contrary, thinks 
first of charming through the surface, of coTering, with 
a gorgeous mantle, the body dev^ of its skeleton, its 
muscles, and fts blood. And all modem architecture 
has resulted from thb error, whkh wiU be ]»rpetuated 
uctfl the day when new soda! needs wiU call for other 
organs. 

7?te cmamentation b of a time when aaalysb baa 
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b«fun, vben the m&ker, tbe 5^ptor. and the 
paiBt«r all work for tbanmlTes, wben a thousand inf u* 
«ncea> which the architect knows only too well, tura a 
sio^e man ioto a dispersed multitude^ wbereaK three 

centuries before an 
ignorant multitude 
acted like a single 
man. VVlien fallen 
Italy has completely 
subdued the spirit of 
the builders, they so 
far abandon them* 
selves to llie decora* 
tive orgy that they 
turn even toward 
the Gothic artists, 
against whom they 
had intended to re* 
act. that they i&ay 
seek iostructiona 
from them. And 
when these facades 
are not complicated 
by colonnades, by 
loggias, tribunes, 
galleries of arcades, 
and all the com¬ 
plicated display of the new Italian decorators, the 
slate rooCn, the great sloping roofs that undulate to the 
very corni c es, axe crushed under a wearisome foreat of 
pinnacles, of steeples, of lanterns, of carved chimneys, 
and of monuaental windows. There is a meager slyll- 
aation, enervated and impoverished, of the old Gothic 
designs of foliage that was so fuU of the juices and the 
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odor* of tbe eAiih; there is an ifi£niteiy varied but 
infinitely monotoBoua combbattoD of oollinif stems, 
vases, Ahellwork, anlmali. fioven, and human forma 
wkieh try to bide their misery through their ahtmdaooe, 
and lose their breath in so doing. The last flicker of 
the Gothic passion has become a cold, uhsusting, and 
forced debauch, a disappointing chase after a lost Ulu- 
aioir^the saddest thing in the world, a great love that 
is dying and that is unwilling to admit it to itself. 
However, after fifty years of this French critlcisiD, 
a4iich alone was capable of recreating in tbe better 
minds a klod of intellectiiaJ enthosjasm which almost 
replaces instinct, the energy of Pierre Lescot aad of 
Philibert Delorme will amure to the edifices which they 
construct & powerful skeleton; it arises from amid the 
aeeimiulation of tbe materials with which they have to 
deal and which miinbuos Its balance behind the stlfi^ 
and sumptuous shell of the round or Oat columns and 
of tbe Corinthian efSor esce ncea, of the great corniced 
windows, of the bas-reliefs, and of the status whieb 
frame them. And since the giving way of the too lofty 
vaults of Beauvais, Ji^ench art was to Imow, in tbe 
].ouvre, its first moment of hope. 

IT 

In It there already awakens tbe need for an arehi- 
tectural systemi it comes with force, but a force sur> 
rounded by that proud grace and by that sense of a 
nature made aristocratic with which the artists of 
that time delighted the feudal lords who had lest the 
coarseoess of former times. The architectural system 
needed is one which shall tend to anticipate that agrcc' 
ment with the commands of the monarchical dogma, 
an agraemeat which is to be realized a century later. 
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In PAris> Catherine reigns ftod Diane is forgotten. The 
nrchiteot retrainj hii fantasy and concentrates it upon 
erecting, in the center of tUe city, the house sym¬ 
bolic of the autocracy. lie i« no longer in the heart of 
the rroods, he has no iooger to build the great hunting 
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casUe where tie king, amid the geJkntjy of his court, 
oomca to rest from m by hunting the stag and the 
boar, where be and the beautiful women about him 
direct the eourae of religion and diplomacy. The arobi- 
leot no longer follows Pcancis I, going from the verdant 
parks of the Loire, where the abundance of tranquil 
waters soothes the fatigue of his flesh, to the deep 
forests of the De de France, whew his gross, carnal sen¬ 
suality appeasm itself b bloodshed. In these animated 
wUtudes. if the architect bad lost the sense of the need 
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of the people wUck makes gnat archit«ctare> tbo 
paioter aod the sculptor feit the rise in themselves of 
creative dements^ the power of which onl^ the pa^an 
wo^ had known. When one wanders the lengths ol 
the myslerioua avenues which streU 2 h awa; beneath 
the nuin}’ trees; when one liileos to the sound of hunt* 
ere’ horns, to the calls, the gallopsi and the flights under 
the branches growing faint in the distance; wUeo, under 
the shade of an oak. one reads the poems of Roosard. 
Bceoted with boxwood aod with laurel—it seems as if 
furtive apparitioas of bare breasts and baunches were 
animating the bed of the peaceful wstere where aail the 
black aod white awans. Primaticcio. after Rosao, had 
brought from Maotua> to decorate Foataioebleau. the 
enormous and abuodaat knowledge of bis master. 
Giulio Romano, who had been trained in the Pamesin: 
aod in whom the admirable grace of Raphael was 
stifiog under the bestial sensuality that had been 
loosed, aod under which the Italy of the sixteenth cen* 
tury suddenly foundered, after the prophets of the Si^ 
tioe had made their voices beard. Both artists had met 
the nymphs of the Preoch forests. Boaw. in order to 
recover them, disrobed tbe royal favorites wbo. like 
them, wore a crescent rn their bicod hair. Prunatkeio 
carried them in disorder mto tlie great waxed and 
gilded halls, audadoualy extended their long, wavelike 
forms amid tbe golden frames of the mirrors, and set 
great herculean bodies beside the monumeotal fira^ 
place* aod the windowa; with the flowering breasts, 
the full haunches, aod the moving hips of tbe nymphs 
be grouped fruits, wheat, grapes, and vegetables which 
were brought from the fields and the trellises for the 
table of tbe king. A worldly Olympus installed itself 
at the edge of tbe motionless pools which at time*, in 
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tb« evenings, *bea tbe bunterU c*ll reeouo^jed, were 
purpled by torcbes eod by blood 
It is into this atmosphere, drunk with acnsuelily and 
viU) the open air, that aU the artiste were to eater, 
when once the increasing glory of the mozuirchy had 
swept there into its orbit. Among all of them, one feels 
BoQiard again, tbe odor of tbe woods, the breath that 
issues froTQ cool cavea. a murmur of ruanlag waters, 
and tbe nude women in whom tbe post of the gardens 
saw beautiful eolumns entwined with grape vine and ivy. 
It is as exiles from their true century that these artists 
appear, apart from the multitude, apart from its needs, 
its sufferings, and the spirit that stirred it. Nowhere do 
we find Montaigne, save at time with the Clouets. 
Nowhere do we find Rabelais save in the valiant and 
savory humor of -the good sculptor, Pierre Bontenu. 
There is no echo of the horHble religious wars, no odor 
of the fegots that bum fiesh and books. TheProtestaat 
artists themselves have not all felt tbe passing of Calvin. 
Perhaps even so, is there oat a little of bis stark nature 
ia tbe tombs of Bartb<^Umy Pricur? And doubtless it 
is bis dry vigor and his anguish that ligicr Richier is 
bringiog back when be sets up on a pedestal a decom¬ 
posing corpse offering its heart to heaven or when he 
assembles around tbe dead Christ a harsb and thin 
group of weeping women and of tbe men who bear tbe 
body. But Jean Goigon, the greatest of them all, hsis 
not set foot in the country. Re is a Huguenot, but more 
pureand more gentle than austere; be wanders from the 
Loire to Fontainebleau, never averciaghis eyee from tbe 
wbeat£elds and the waters that arc ailvered by tbe 
breath of the wind. 

There U nothing more Preoch among us this 
man wbo yet has nothing of our easy good nature nor 
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our ba&term^ coir iron sense, who owes to Une Italiaos 
bis education as an artUt, and who is like a hood ol 
union between Kraxice exiled in Italy with Giovanni da 
fielo^ft and Italy exiled in France with Primatiedo 
and Rosso. lie is of that lyridscn of France whkh s sry 
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rarely appears alone, but whose flame arises as soon as 
Ijitin or Germanic lyricism has passed throu^ the air 
near it. He is the impalpable idea which, from one end 
of this soil to the other, bends the harvests and the 
grasses with the wind. Whatever the material he works 
in. bronze or marble, statue or medallion, bas-retici or 
full round, be brings into sculpture, not the prccutu of 
painting as do the sculptors of the mferlor periods, but 
a spirit which is not of painting, not even of music, 
that invisible fluid which passes with the winds, the 
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perfumer, 4i]d the soooraus rnurmun^ through th« air, 
Um sUttce, and the waters; ioto bis work be nmes the 
whole of that diffused substaoce which floats rotlosl; 
in arrested femu—and even whes the form ataods alone 
and wbeD around it there is aeither air, oor aflence, nor 
waters. 

Have you seen bow one of Jean Coujoo'a factt sznflce 
over a bare shoulder, bow a young brcaat blooma ia the 
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an^e mode by a bending: arm? Have you seen the 
wave that runs through these limba, these bard, arched 
feet, the high calves of the legs, the long thlgba, all the 
aleoder roundneasea that hide muaclea of iron, the great 
forma that are made for leaping in the forest In pursuit 
of the deer or to flee "like a trembling faun" when the 
royal huntsman crosses its path? From them comes 
forth an odor of watery moss, a breath of the damp 
forest. Those beautiful, pure arms whioh flow from the 
shoulders are a liquid coIoida issuing from an urn; those 
toraoa turn upon the haunches with the fluidity uf the 
tides that meet and mingle before surrendering them* 
selves to the same current: those draperies stirred by 
the hreese form lines like those on the surface of the 
water; them is a sound of springs and ci fountains, of 
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iMxy undulation of the willows, of the luurmur of 
the poplars; one see# the loo« curves of the rivers of 
France and the silver ^eam they make among the recda 
and the water i>laatfi. 

lYuly. from Rosso and from Ptimaticdo to Jean 
GoitjoQ> Mid especially with Goujon, there was lo this 
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art of the ^adea, of the ponds, and of the forests, this 
art of statues and of columns half seen bohlnd a wall of 
branches, a most admirable sentiment of the feminine 
body amid nature. This sentiment was to decline very 
quickly In the measure that monarchical absolutism 
increaUd. but it could not fail to assert itself with the 
passjonate vigor of a springtime both on tbo morrow of 
the nameless sufferings lived through by the people of 
France, and in the hc^e of a resurrection held out lo 
the people by the young smd beautydoving royal family 
that fled from the devasUted dlies to take possession 
of itself. The art of an aristocracy, the art of a caste 
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but superior to iti function because U sprang Mke 
• young shoot from an uld tree and because, in a lan¬ 
guage different from that spoken by the men who lived 
in the ferer of the tin^Rabelaij. d’Aubiga^ the 
reformers, the printers, the booksellers, and the in- 
vgn tor iT it "ff"med the invincible vitaJity of e race 
that had been <rushed to earth by more than a hundred 
years of sorrov and misery. If the violent fervency of 
belief in the future, the characteristic of this century, 
is not felt in the work of Jean Goujon, he. more than 
any of the others, possesses its humanity, its profound 
and sacred tenderness for everything that represents the 
forces of to-morrow. Have wa sufidently noted that 
these poets of woman were also the poets of childboodf 
Have we sufficiently noted that the Gothic men, in the 
strength and in the hardihood of theii life, had felt but 
little of the glory of the which sprang from the 
mother’s womb as a maiufestatioii of their vigor, too 
facile and too frequsit for them to think of represent¬ 
ing it? Have we sufficiently noted that their love goes 
out to the woman as a vtoOter. that it is the hips, one 
higher than the other, and her arm wearied by the 
weight that it carries, which aroused thar tenderness 
rather than the child itself, which is almost always 
inexpressive and commonplace as it rests upon that 
fttm? 

The Italians alone, from the time of their old masters, 
from Giovanni ^saoo, Jacopo d«Da Quercia, and espe¬ 
cially Donatello and the deUa Robbins, had bent atten¬ 
tively over childhood. The idealistic peoples are too 
much attached to the beauty perceived through the 
seoses not to desire it wherever it ia to be found; thQ' 
axe so thoroughly concerned with the future that they 
cannot fail to perceive it in the being who bears its 
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ieatt withio h’m. Is it tlieir iofluence or U it rAth«r 
Uie awflkeniDg oI Fraich individualism, the desire for 
geoeral inv»ligation, which sow* upon the western 
world m the sixteenth centuiy? But Jean Goigon and- 
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denly perceives the beauty of childhood, of childhood 
delicate and plump i and Germain Pilon, the learned 
sculptor, who seems scarcely to think of anything except 
how be may prove that he knows bis trade of cutting 
in Rone the faithful portraiti of his kings or of setting 
up around funeral urns or extending upon tombs his 
bwutiful forms, bare and fuU, feels the mystery of a 
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cbildlsb face with & gre«t sweUing cum of tlie foreh«ad» 

the spullocss of the oose, the exaggerated 

protrusion of the lips and cheeks^ the delicious bcaiutloo 

that makes all the 

features so uapre* '* 

dse; and Llgier * 

Richier himself 

fiees from his vi- . 

sioQs of hell and 
death as soon &s 
there is a chance 

to model a skull ^9 ‘*3^ . w 

as round as a ball ^ 

and the fat, Irem- ^ 

bling mass, divine • • 

and fragOe, of the 

milk. And thus we 
cateh a glimpse of 
of the faces 


one 

of this tine when 
the hope in the life 
of the world was 
sproulingainld the 
bruised desh and 
thedeadly vapois. 

The end of the Italian wars* the end of the dvll wara> 
4 nd the definitive triumph of the monarehy which had 
been active and fighting constantly despite Ha moral 
dccompositian and its luxury, were to take away the 
especial accent of French art which had be«i revived 
by Roman influence and by contact with the woods and 
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tbe riT«i«. The king m^uUi bimielf jq t^e Louvk of 

Pien« Lescot ftod of ChanJjigos. Hie artist vbofoUows 
him tJiitket reads f^Uierbe instead of Eonsard; the 
sheets of Paris and tie mirds of Bahelais seem very 
eoarse to him after having seen the pala c ea of Rome 
aod of Venice, the SUtine of Midsael Angelo, aod the 
Storm of Raphael. The fall will be as rapid as the rise 
was sigerous. aod the artists who wiU mark the passage 
from the free mvason of Italian genius to the imposing 
dogmatism of tie century of Louis XIV may rather be 
called witoeases of that passage than factors io it. 
Bernard Palissy and Jean Cousin are merely workmen 
in art. That which impresses us with the first mas is 
tbat he bas that human faith which made his century 
so powerful in western Europe. The second—painter, 
sculptor, glass maker, aod geometrician—is scarcely 
more than the caricature of the unlversaUst Italians, 
which the time dem anded PrimioeU the official artist, 
is a Angelo of the mouotebank^s stage—his 

work is riddled with holes, covered with bumps, and 
full of wind. The soul of the people is mute. A terrible 
silfpoe reigns over the work of the wearisome chatterers 
of literature aod iriio. during a third of a een* 

tuiy, will mumble the law under the shadow of the 
throne. 

No matter. All tbat was to be. The Italian Renais¬ 
sance could not fail to react strongly upon us. Isolation 
kills, Pcoplm, like men. cannot live within tbemselves 
eternally. Tb^ have to penetrate one another in order 
to seek reeources which their contacts with unknown 
imagioatioQS and seosbilitica will reveal. After these 
eircountcia there is almost always a partial receding, 
hut a profound work is gc^og on, an invisible march 
toward further realiastio&s which will be the more vast 
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Afid complex the greater Ute cumber of elemects «lucb 
bave come to take part in them. Whether ve will it 
or aot, we muat. Id our battle for the ideaa of the future, 
relj oc the spirit that Recoiasance Italy brought into 
U8 quite ae much as on the popular strength which, io 
the Middle Ages, brought forth a tbousacd aavee and 
two thousaod tower* 
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Cbapttt VT, GERMANY AND THE 
REFORMATION 

] 

E tbe Reauisiioc« defiQe» the munoer of 
undcnUndio^ of expre&siof life for 
which theluliftB 6rti&tfigikV^theformiil&. 
it ii evea more difficult ifi Gennany than 
in Fiaodera to coonect with it the ibotC' 
meet which> be^i&Amg at the end of tbe 

foiirteeflthcentury.oamea all minds alonf with it. If the 

Renuiisance ia the affinnaiioa of a new ideal, which de¬ 
mands the aubiniauon of those conquesU of ioluitton and 
of faith Dowcomprodiised to the double teat of experience 
and of reason, wc must recoj^uae it in tbe North m 
well as in tbe South. And also, everywhere—except ia 
France where the creative originality of the people bad 
manifested itself two centuries earlief—there is the vic¬ 
torious revival of the national temperament opposiug 
J37 
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its t«ndcndc« And its fr«tliodi to t}i« Attempt of 
the church to reduce tlun|[S to a siag]e level. The 
Germai) vorkmea. Uu^ht hy the mASOU end the 
me hef of Tnocc, deesJed b; the pAicter of 

the Low CouQtnee, 
end ctMU^uered by the 
IteliAn draftsmAD 
Aod fr««co painter. 
Airivee by d^ees at 
A cocLsdousneee of hie 
gifts and of the needa 
of hii race at about 
the same time that 
FlandeiA and ItaJy 
are defining their 
qualities their 

Each one 
seiree the tool that 
suits his hand. 

The Gothic art 
«hich France wes for* 
getting, which Italy 
M<ar M*00ALier. ttaed. deieJ. was rejectiog, aud 
(XVih mitury.l whkh F)andei« was 

slowly transforming 
so that she might attempt, with Breughel as later 
she would with Rubens, to find her accord with the 
thought of the South, continued to live much longer 
in OeRnany than anywhere dsc. In the seventeenth 
centu/y It bad not disappeared from Hildeaheim. It 
was the GeRoana alone who developed its most im* 
portaat featum, coatlnuzDg to work in its ruins with 
SA assiduity which prevented them from pefceiving the 
euonnous advance made by the adventurous mind of 
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tke Iteliani mid the French. It is not astonishing that 
for *0 long a time it wu WceTcd that Gothic art was of 
German stock. The architects, painters, and sculptors 
of Germany bad, little by little, taken posseasioo of 
everything whicli> in the immense treasury of forms 
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and ideas accumulated by lie French artisU in lea# than 
two cttturiee, could develop and flatter tbeir nature. 
They rapidly lost sight of the profound principle of 
ogivai aicbitecture. And as it was very complex m its 
apparent ^plicity, as it was very nch in lines har* 
monised to produce an efleet of ensemble. v«y rich io 
oniameots to conceal or to accentuate the thousand 
organs which were neceaary to ita general function. 
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tbef atrave to complicate time lioea ud to multiply 
tbesc oniiLmuita, thua following the tesdeocy toward 
uittutie which ia a dunctemtic of their muMl. The 
new architectural forma which came from France and 
Italy toward the end of the fifteenth century could not 
loil. with their false decorations, to confuse still further 
the erudition of the builders on the ri^t bank of the 
Rhine. There came to psaa even this tbio^: that while 
many Italians and Frenchmen were deciding wholly to 
divorce ar^tecture and the arts of oroamentatioo and 
were exprcaaini; theoiselvea directly through sculpture 
and painting, the majority of the Germans obstinately 
persisted in placiag together, in ioextricable disorder, 
all the separate elciorats of the symphony of the people 
whose echoes had been scattered by the Frenchmen of 
the thirteenth century over the whole Occident and to 
the very gatee of Asia. 

The art of tlie sculptured and painted altar screens 
with which, aioce the fourteenth century. Germany had 
been encumbering her churches, was developed in this 
conluaioD. These coarse works, which display, with a 
patience which nothing could disturb, the srenea of the 
Taasino in an orgy of awkward forms, of contorted atti* 
tudes, of grlmadfig faces, of crosses, spears, sponges, 
crowns of thorns, nails, and hammers, furnished loex* 
baustible nutriment for the popular industry of wood 
carving which has always been carried on by the 
peaaanta of Tyrol, the Hars. the Black Forest, the Alps. 
F^conia, and all the German mountains and valleys 
where the larch and the pine grow. These woods yield 
a soft material in which the knife works easily, going 
back over ita groove, spreading them out in every 
direction, deep hoQows under hair or fur, under 

the folds cl cloths and under curling locks, and working 
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out the veiuft of h&nds and the wtiokle of faces; aod 
so niea pass their winter evenio^, spare themselves the 
boredom of loog watches, forget the solitude of the 
heights and the pasture lands, aod bring tocident Into 
the moDotosj' of the mner life which could not be 
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fied by too bare a plane or too pure aa outline. When 
the mao of the mountains aod the woods approaches 
the cities, be will see the spires standing like laccwork 
against the sky. Ee will walk about in the crooked 
streets which axe overhung by the tri8>ngu]ar fa$iides 
embroidered with woods and with gilt inscrip¬ 

tions, where the iouoense tile roofs descend ^^uite dose 
to the ground, where the overdecorated cornices rise 
in steps amid the pointed gables, the chimneys, the 
stork’s nests, and the warriors of gold unfurling the 
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ittfcriptioju on thgif peajuaU. He wiU dip up vat«r 
from gaudily p&iotod founUiost vboM op«o*ork pyra¬ 
mids &re cDCumbered mth aentimeuta] or groUa4)ue 
sUtuos and with ua«xpecl«d mecbaotsms. And whea, 
b tbo workshop or in tho booths bo domes upon the 
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cawM production of lie good workmen m Ivory ud 
in mrtal» of tbe ironworkers, or tbe foldsadtlis wbo lean 
over their dark bencbee. be will not rest until he lum^f 
has wrought some eompticated thing in vhidi will Lve 
again. In u order dlfBcult to justify and Inpoaslble to 
define, tbe disordered senMtM«a that he has coUected 
in his travels. The churches, already overfilled with 
altar screens, pulpits, rood-lofts, tombs erected against 
the wads, and red s«4 blue coats of artus weighted 
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<b^ under plumed belmeU, will see tbw oak pens 
perforated like spooi^es voder the of the wood 

carver, widle coormous Ubernacles obstruct the per* 
spectivee eod add Co the unfortunate effect of the sup¬ 
plemental? ribbing 
through the tangled 
lines of their spbdles 
and their points. 
Tl>e Tyrolese Michel 
F&cberendoJd Syr- 
lia at Ulro open tJ)e 
road. The7?dl3 give 
birth to legions of 
artisans. skUIful at 
cutting wood into 
long, slender colon¬ 
nades, in embroider* 
lAg it. in turning 
it into guipure, in 
combining real 
faces illustrative of 
the Scriptures with 
the minutely 
crossed bars of nil- 
uigs, of spirals, of crowns of thorns, and tufts of thistles. 
The houses of the guilds, the breweri^ and the city 
halls painted within and without with red. geld, and 
blue, arise at the same time from the pavement of the 
commercial cities, amid the hovels with their fram^ 
work of brown wood, to give to the joiners, to the black- 
smiths, Co Cbe bnsge makers, and the glasswotkers of 
Germany the opportunity to eaercisa their alow, near* 
sighted, tireless, and ^edalised industry. A swarming 
legion of dwarfs, of gnomes, and of kobolds t ake by 
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assault the beams aad the carved fuiniUire. The 
turesque ciUe will be a museum of painted wo^, in 
which not one bare edifice* not ooe straight line or 
pure curve, not one spot indicative of clearoeas and 
siojpliaty, will break the monotony. The alchemist, 
who handles bis retorts or unrolls bis parchments 
behind the green windowpanes set in leaden hexagons, 
win find again, upon crossing bis threshold, all tMs 
tortured foras and the color of th^ illuminations io 
the frescoes which, among the Gothic oraamenti, cover 
tbe facades ol the Eatbsus. It is an old, open book, 
corroded by tbe humidity of the street. In it one sees 
tbe unrolling of the cloths, of the banners, and of the 
plumes; one sees the usel^ volutes and ^a cbetruo 
tion of the profuse, encroaching detail which make ol 
German engraving, so rich and so patiently worked, 
the least authentic of wetks of art. but the most accom* 
plished of the works of sdence, in th^ consemndous' 
ness and their labor. 

Q 

In reality, German paioUog will never crtricate itself 
from the original crafts which the artisans of the Middle 
Ages practiced side by side in the same vrorksb^. 
The work in copper and brooae and the wood carvioga 
are to be found again in tbe loftiest creations of DUret 
end even of Holbein. There oeverwaa a better engraver 
on copper than iMirer, or a better engraver on wood 
than Holbein, and Holbein, thou^ be is tha only ooe 
of the German artists who did not remain a workman, 
never abandoned his wood blocL In Germany, proh* 
ably at the time es m the Low Countries—at tbe 
begmning of the fifteenth century—engraving on wood 
appeared. The Florentine Fimgucrm did no moro than 
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sya(e(fi«tl 2 e. »om«wbftt )ttv. llic GermM iovealioo of 
en^mving oq mrtiJ. Lebloiui who, in the cight«nOj 
century wiJl discover engrtving in color*, wm oI German 
descent, and Senefelder, the inventor of Lthogr^y. 
was a Bavarian. IMnling, waUh making, mechanus. 
and plastics all come out of the same black cnioible 
into which the mdefatigable mind of Germany 
casting pcMell and indi^mmatelj' the raw mato^ 
of the mdustritt it found ioanediately necessary- With 
the German, the tool ^rannlses over the artist, who 
follows it. With tie Preochmeo or the Italian, the 
Intelligcoee moves loo quickly to give tune for the tool 
to loiter over detail. If. in Prance end io Italy, the 
sdenliils ate united with the artisU in the same teo- 
deades toward geoeralbalion and abstraction, it « m 
the processes of the craft and in application to their 
taska that they join each other here. 

The work is like that of a swarm of anla; it is the 
same with all tlie crafts and in all the cities, and this 
univeiaal end diffuse daracter of German painting ren¬ 
ders its development difficult to follow and obscures its 
«i^. Unlike thet of other countriea, it does not foiloir 
a logically and regularly ascending line to retch a 
summit and then descend little by little; it advances 
by hesitating steps, In broken lines that cross one 
another, losing itself in inertricahle meimderiogs, and 
sometimes moving backward; and when it seems ready 
to become conscious of itself. It suddenly slops forever. 
Its confused character corresponds with the conlualon 
pf rr,ir,A with the confusion of history and the confused 
and chaotic partitioning of the German sc^- Int^- 
lecWal eenttrs light up eveywhere. only to be es^* 
guiahed by the breath of a war or a revolt or even with* 
out any reason, in many cases. ITiere are none of those 
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broad movameDts wkick do oot halt until tfadr power' 
(ul avidity has exhausted the life that the/ contained. 
Prague, in the fourteenth ceatux/, has Ita school, which 
will b« completely nii&ed h/ the atrocious wax of the 
Hussites. the 

prettiest city in Oer- 
many. with itspaioted 
houses, its colored 
shutters, its sppelis* 
ing freehsess, and iu 
Rathaus, brilliant 
with paintings, has its 
school with Syrlin, 
with Muitscher, and 
with Zeitbloom, until 
its activity is absorbed 
by the growth of Nu* 
reoberg. Holbciatbe 
Elder will found, at 
Augsburg, the school 
which bis son will 
transport to Basel and 
which his pupil, 

Burgkmair, will carry 
on painfully until his 
death. Bietnen* Miistsb Wiuibu. Tin Virgin 
achneider, the sculp- Child, {CWorw ) 

tor, will work at 

^tlnhufg, while Cranach, the painter, will be the Sa.von 
school all by himself. Hamburg bod its local artists, 
which the decrepitude of the Honsa was very soon to 
discourage. Conrad Wits, a delicate landscapist, works 
at Constance. Colmar is contained entire in Martin 
Schoengauer. If Cologne contioues longer, if Indeed it 
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hM the fortune to brio; to Flenders—to Bruges m per- 
ticuUr— 4 very large pert of its iQiUation into plastics, 
A singular destiny wills tlist the city not escape 
from the OArrovest primitivism save when it receives 
from Bruges itself such counsels as will cause the ruin 
and death of its precocious debility. 

At DO other place, not in Egypt nor In the France or 
the Italy of the ?»liddle Ages, did the theologians and 
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the doctors have a greater Influence OQ the palntera. 
Everywhere else the same profound power, ariring out 
of the highest needs of human nature, impelled the 
philosopher and tie artist with the same movement 
and b the same direction. Here, on the contrary; b 
the land of the scholiasts, b the heart of the devout 
and stupidly pedantic city which tried to plant Cathol* 
icisin in the North, the artist is only a timid, obedient, 
and ignorant aualiAryof the shstractor of quintessences 
who holds him by the skm of the necL From Wilhelm 
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voo Erie to Stepbaa Locb* 
ner, the uiofiyinous artiste 
tKe fourteenlb centurj' 
are moMlike bitted womeo 
tbao likepious men. Never 
does ooe dtecovet in them 
evea * tendeacy to eapresa 
those paaiooate asplrattou 
toward aa )acreauA|;ly ar* 
deal coramiuiiou with the 
universal spirit which gives 
to the masters of Siena, for 
example, a strength somys* 
tenous, so (everisb, and 
with so marked an acceoU 
Instead we see poor men 
riveted to the letln of the 
law. dull brains fed on com* 
plicated stories. TMienLoch* 
ner appears, about the time 
when vaa Eyck and van der 
Weydra in FlanJeis, della 
Quercia. Masaceio, Dona* 
telJo, Aogelieo. aad Bellini 
i&lUJy, and the painters of 
Avignon in France were 
afRrming with M siucli en* 
ergytherightofthe iudJvid* 
ual to auuntamhisownactiT* 
ity, a littleof the tbeolo^ca! 
sight seems to be dien- 
pated fora time. 7n spiteof 
the waxy quality of hispaiot, 
Stepbac Lochner knows 
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kow to d«tach from bU goJd«A be&v«o tb« pretty fibres 
o( tbe virgins with the long bands aod the dear abin, 
• pioua mtd geode compAiiy which is bored by the com¬ 
plicated speculations and which deddes delicately to 
enjoy tbe bourgeois comfort that the Ioog-continue<1 
activity of tlie city 
begins to assure to it. 

His hell is ooly comic 
and his paradise a 
promise. TVlien the 
pu|^ of tbe great 
Roger vaa der Weyden 
come, toward the end 
of tbe fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, bringing with 
them tbe bursting 
power and tbe full, 
heavy order of the 
painters of Bruges, 

Cologne will be too 
satiated and woe* 
begone to resist 
them. The candid 
soul of the Master 
of St. Severin 
and tbe delicate timidity and tbe attenuated 
color of tbe Master of tba life of Mary will disappear 
from tbe pictures of the last paioters of tbo city os their 
ashen landscapesareefiaccdfromtheincmory. Bartliolo* 
mlus Bruyn, after Joos von Qeve, will indeed try, in 
tbe full tide of the sixteenth century, with cold atten¬ 
tion, with irteproucbable care, and with closaly applied 
science to imagine a compromise, tinged with Italian* 
ism, between Che primitive erpreastoa of Flanders and 
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of Ui9 RbiDe. Eqyosod for»loag «tjino on thAt 
river to tbe tafluesces of Frooce nod of the Lew Coun¬ 
tries, influences tLnt bad boon too eoDtinootts sod not 
suffidently bakneed, the streoftb of Genfion? with* 
draws more to the east and to the south, toward the 
bterior of tbe continent where it will touch the old 
Germanic: soil and so acquire once more the eonseioua- 
ncas of iU true algniflcance. 

Nuremberg was well situated for gatberiog up ti>e 
currents pecesur; to the awakening of new demres. 
It served as a point of cootact between the nrissealic 
cities, Venice, ibe Rhine, and the Low Countries. All 
of Germany, with Burgundy, Hungary, and, by way of 
the Adriatic and the Danube, tbe Orient, gravitated 
toward her. A seething life animated her markets, her 
counters, and her banks, rolled through her narrow 
streets, rose from ber black stalls with tbe strong voicea 
of Hans Sachs and bis friends, and gave to tbe guDda 
of her craftameo that sweeping power whJ^, two 
centuries before, had made a cborue of poets of the 
French masons. Through the ardor that united into a 
angle block all who worked at the same bench, and 
through the feverish curiosity that tormented everyone 
of them, the spirit of tbe Middle Ages and the spirit of 
the Renaissance burned together to aconfused ensemble. 
All tbe workers in art of aouthem Oenoaoy left tbar 
wooden villages, where the torrents leap between tbe 
bouses with the flowery fronts, to come to Nuremberg 
and) amid the sound of tbe hammers and tbe bumming 
of tbe forges, they east the images of bronre, east the 
type of tbe printers, chased copper and silver, worked 
in wood, twisted and painted the iron, and toothed and 
polished the steel cf the watches. There we find tbe 
meeting*place of men like Adam Eraffl, the stone cutter 
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who showed the very char«eter of the German work¬ 
men when he made his rude and ^ood *ff>gy kaeel so 
that it might hear upon its shoulders a carved pyramid 
slaty feet b heights and Veit Stoss, the wood carver 
who, with bis seotimestal compUcatlons and bis meticu¬ 
lous bststeoce, expressed the character of the German 
soul with its heavy goodoaturcdiiess. They found 
themselves b the company of the pabters of the altar 
aereens who emigrated from the Rhine cities, and 
together they stood before the churches decorated by 
statue makers who owed their education to the artists 
of the old French images. 

VI 

Let us picture to ourselves the youthful Albrecht 
purer amid these surroundings of btense work and 
complicated activity, b which his old teacher, Wolge- 
iDUth, who m Cologne bad been deeply Impressed with 
Roger van der Weydoi, pobts out to him, as an exam* 
}^, Pleydenwurff, the >niin who btroduced Flemish 
p aint ing bto Nuremberg. . . . Again let us watch him 
listenbg passionately to the tales of the comrades who 
have come back from Italy, to which he is carried agab 
by the pictures, even when medioore, of Jacopo de’ 
Batbari, who had come to stay in Nuremberg at about 
that time. . . . Let us accompany him to the work¬ 
shop of his father, the goldsmith, where he eagerly 
studies the engraviop of Martb Schoengauer, the 
master of Colmar, the austere engravbgs b which we 
are not spared the spectacle of the wounds of Christ 
and of the faces of the ereeutioaers, scenes whose 
dramatic force is bereased by the ugliness and the 
misery of the modeb, by all the bitterness of the wave 
which represents the Middle Ages as they reach tbeb 
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end. . . • Let uj ioitgiDe witb vbat fev«r 
at« nature, olvaye ic love witb poetry, music, nod dene* 
ing, surprised Id iUdt warlike forms ruling the cloreds: 
bow it caught glimpses of dark poc^a i^re water 
sprites glide on a wave all spangled with gold; liow all 
the land of Germany was swarming witb sprits when, 
with the murmur of the street, there rose to bis aindow 
the chorus of the Meislersioger. . . . Let us observe 
bow this ardent and meditative sensibility beiida back 
upon its^ so that it may Like poeaeasIoQ of the atavis* 
tk forces which the aiK^t activity of tbe dty, the 
sap which has accumulated in its soil deposit io tbe 
young mind and, mingling witb them the wild reverie 
of the nomads of tlic Hungarian steppes, that comes to 
him with tbe blood of bis father. . . . And then «'e can 
explain why, in this place and at this lime, there was 
»l^i> fruition of mind nbicb, th ire hundred years before 
tbe poets and the muriclans of Germany, was to express, 
in a language more unexpected than theirs, its inJitiitely 
complex soul, realistic and seDtimentol. minulite-loving 
and vogue, infantile and apocalyptic—its souJ which 
reflects with uncompromising precision all the unagea 
that wander before It and which yet is Impossible to 
aeiae. 

The first among aU the Germans, he was an expre^ 
sion, complete and very lofQ', of the life and the soil 
of Germany. In no other place, not b France, not in 
Flanders, not in Italy itself, ia it possible to find a more 
typical representative of tbe erudite artist of those 
times, curious about all things, approachbg tbe study 
of all things at tbe time, and, with unrestraioed 
ardor, heaping up in the same space tbe results of bis 
researches. His art showa us the confluence and the 
eddy of two powerfiJly characterised moments of 
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activity. Tie ha«tii« faith of the Middle A^, ita con* 
fused strength and Ita rkh and obmre eymhoUsDii be 
liaa die reatleuoesa of the Renaiasaoce, ita sertae of the 
infinite penpeclivea which opeo before superior minds, 

and its indefatiga* 
ble wiH to know)* 
ed^e. LikedaVinci, 
whom be rtealls ts 
so many of hie 
pliases, but wboee 
attempt to buUd 
up a method was 
t more lucid one, 
on ardrnt eurioslty 
makes cat of 
those labyrintbian, 
u&jrersiJ, almcet 
bisarre geniuses 
beforewbom all tbe 
roads of thought 
presoot themselves 
at the same time, 
lie is a kind of 
Christ turned scl* 
entist who seeks 
the salvation ol the world in an intense study of its 
aspects. 

Never, and least of all in tbe engravings which he cut 
into the copper with tbe band of a workman, the heart 
of a poet, and the bnio of a philosopher, never did he 
arrange nature. He considered it “the only master,” 
and everything In it interesled him to the same d^ree. 
In the greatest confusion, he saw the Christian myths 
eiacted with German ecstucaes, in German houses and 
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stieete, anud tlu kodscapa imusd Nurenaber;. near 
the watera that flow to Ute Daaube, under rockj of 
form, at the threshold of wooden houses with 
sIoptDg roofs. lo giving form to the complicated and 
profound reveries which wandered throu^ his oiediU' 
tion. he never plaotd them outside of the mbuat plajos 
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of soutbeni Germany, away from the hills coveted with 
larches, away from the pasture lands, the brooks, the 
pools, snd the swaying bridges, never outside the places 
which he had traversed on hja journeys to Italy snd to 
Flanders, the banks of the Rhine striped wHh rows of 
vines, the forests, the ravines and the torrents of the 
Black Forest and ^rol. With the legends which be 
gathered up everywhere there was mingled the Orient 
which be encountered in Venice; there are dragons, 
chimeras, Hons, and camels; there axe figures of Turks 
in Nuremberg housebolds, and knights paaalng to front 
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of duDgeoiu all brisUbf tow«8 

—deati «id tie devil lollomoi clo« on ih^ ieeb. 
With the unwaaryloy ptlicnce, if z>ot the rapidity ud 
the acbematie decuioo of the Japaneae, with whom he 
$0 often betrays aa afiiuty wheoever hia oeedle follows 
the capricious but clear line of his scrupulous laad- 

scapcs, be pursues 
to the end a slow 
and wide research, 
the result of whkh 
he cQohded impar* 
tially to the dull 
splendor of the cop¬ 
per. to the savory 
^aitt of the wood, 
and to the dry |Ut' 
ter of his painted 
canvases. The mas* 
vve bones of Ger* 
many, Its muscular 
hunting dop, Its 
deer, its hares. Its 
cows. Its pigsjpovel- 
AisaacHf Dtsoi. The Knisbt ^ themud of the 

sad l>esth. fq|r.vin|. Tillages, alliUiosects 

and alliU birds par¬ 
ticipated. almost always, in the adventuresof love, of the 
fsmily, of the middle classes, and of warriors which the 
hard point of his eniravin; tool seised on with the force 
and the ^tleness of a sensibility accessible to all spec¬ 
tacle. Everything aroused his passion and restless- 
nesB—the form of the grasses, of the tiny beaeU, the 
OD the rocks which are split by the patient growth 
of the roots, human or animal monstrosities, living 
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Himp find inert tkiogt. the breutplntea of for^ iron, 
the weepoQj, the helmeU with thw ectemue, and the 
burners with the coeto of enns. He executed decxH 
ratrve designs for goldsmiths, ironiroricers. costumers, 
unnorers. printeis, sod booksellers. He wrote didactic 
treatises. His utuversal sympathy Deflected nothing 
of what it judged necessary to the p^ecting of lua 
oraft and of his relod. oeitber a bit of dead wood nor a 
hei^ of stones, i»or the fortuitous manner in which the 
boundaries of a fidd were held in place with cord^ 
which was not hidden from him by the great cloudsof the 
sky, the swaying forests, the sight of women heavy with 
child, or by the myaterious harmony of earth and air. 

If humanity intarests him as strongly as a half- 
gnawed old bone, it does not attract him more. If he 
has signed portraits all*poweeful in their bard and dose 
modelings if he has seen passing near bho muscular 
i pc p of irregular, ugly feature, but of a severe elegance, 
and women with fat necks, round and full of face, whose 
heavy hair falls in curls, one hods in the bark of a tree, 
the stem of a grstpe vine, or in a rock that sticks out of 
a dump of grasses, the knotty vigor, the 
cAre in tetainiog the totality and the density of life, 
the same meticulous spirit. There are none of those 
audacious curves by which ths Italians connect one 
form with another, not a hint of thoK subtle passages 
by which the Venetians or the Flemings make cleat the 
mceasant peneiratioQ of ill the elements of the world. 
Everything Is of equal importance and is separated fun* 
damentally. without reciprocal echoes. , But every¬ 
thing is so searched out as to its form, so completely 
grasped in its mtimate life, each detail is so deeply felt 
in its personal vibration, its imperceptible and my^ 
terious cbaracterislics, that the ^ole trembles and 
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murmurs, and u aiumatioD, gen«raJ and va^u«» bnogs 
novemrat into this predse vorld. One mifht say ibat 
nature is recreated haphaxardjy, in the order, or ratbei 
in the absence of order, in which she presents hereeU 
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to us; that man has not intervened to bring Nature to 
the human plane and through her to express the ideas 
which she bad just revealed to him. but that be demanda 
that nature sing ucaided—with all her innumerable 
▼oicas. among which the Voice of man counts neither 
more nor leas than the otheiw—the confused poem that 
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sb« never interrupt. Already ve bave reached German 
pantheism. SecZDbg;ly it U not tii« result of an ahsoiT- 
Lon of the body of the universe into the substance of 
mao then sprinfing forth tberefrou with the poverful 
and rhythsuc intosacstion which 
makes a living poem of the Hindu 
temples or the French cathedrals. 
Zt seems to ei^press the impotence of 
a being who cannot separate that 
part of the world wfaJob be should 
accept from that part which he 
should reject, because be is too beav* 
ily armed for analysis, to study, with¬ 
out precooceptions. in all their aspects, 
and without order, the objects which 
present themselves to bis view. In* 
stead of absorbing nature, the mao 
is wholly absorbed In oature. 

l^is impoaaibility of choosing in 
the objective world those elements 
which could yield a logically and 
plastically harmonious construction 
forms the sCumbUng-block of German 
T. Bmwcmuwi. ^ consider it as the general 
SeiBi BarbM. realization of4 collectl VC idefilexpKSS- 

ir>i*wwo lag the race and hurrying it toward 
a clearly defined goal, ^'ith thu 
German artist, everything in Nature is on the same 
plane. He will be capable of studying one of the 
elements which us love her with a patience, a 
science, and a consdeotiousneas superior to those dis* 
played by the Italian, the Frenchman, the I>utchman, 
and the Fleming, if not the Japanese and the Chineee, 
and with a sensibility equal to theirs. He will not 
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know, as they do, bow to gi^'« to e«ob thJn« m dMuk 
tb« ifoportAoco tb«t it bos in otir meditationa; be will 
col knew bow to express is i^sstk ^er&lisotions the 
sensusl, mtellectusl, or men] emotioos wbleh osture 
will yield hloi. Anonif two or three el the Oermso 
srUsU ne shsll fed s ^«st soul; it wUJ not be able to 
define itsell and oever. as in other oouotnes, will it leap 
tola tbe torrent of powerfully orgaiused life to join other 
tbong or gradous souls so tbat together they may con* 
sUtute a vest ensemble exp re inion, lortting a mass 
against the boruoo of tbe past and sharply defiolog for 
the men of tbe future tbat which was thought and felt 
by a people of momeot. It Is th^r wbde bistory. 
Tbear power of analysis has blocked up for them, with 
a fom^able heap of objects accumulated iQdlecrimi* 
utdy, the paths of the gmt syntheses. Their mathe- 
maticiaAS did not find the law of gra^tation. After 
their philoeophcrs, with incomparable profundity, bad 
veriS^ one by one all the intuitions of tbe Freoeb aud 
tbe Scotob—•Yoltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and Summ¬ 
it was not the Oermacj who discovered transforniism 
which Lamarck formulated at about the moment when 
Hegvl was sbowisg himself powerless to deddc for him' 
self. Not ooe of the great hypotheses, that for a bun* 
dred years have been directing tbe researcbea of biolo¬ 
gists, came out of their laboratories whicb, in exjoi- 
ments and In observations, ere tbe most prolific in the 
world: and their Ingenioue mechanicians did not dls* 
covw a sls^e one of the great implements of exebange 
and of traneportation which have made the modem 
world. They never go by the slralghtest road to the 
one tbat alone Is essential and most logical. Detail 
always masks tbe ensemble; tbeir universe is not con* 
tinuous.butmadsupof juxtaposed fragments. One sees 
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them, ia tbeir pictures, gi?uig tbe wxoe importance to 
A baiberd u to a human face; a motionles atone ia 
made to bold our atteotioo aa much aa & body in laov^ 
menti ooe seta them drawing a landscape L*ke a map io 
a geography, and. in the decoration of a building, giving 
aa much care to a clock with maHonetCes aa to tUe statue 
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of Hope or of PailJi, treating that statue with the same 
proceases as that dock: and, when by dint of consden- 
tiousness and labor they bave given monuioenUl pro- 
portiona to a market or a nave, they suspend inappro* 
priate objects there, immediately ruining the effect of It. 

Hence, as we have seen, their negative pantheism 
which DUrer, first of all, erpreases with so iniicb eon* 
fused strength. Hence, their pessimism, which, three 
hundred yean before Schopenhauer, envelops the woHc 
of the engraver of Nuremberg as with an Invisible 
atmosphere. This art, patient> exact, and complicated, 
although poetic and sincere to the point of s«lf*uncoola* 
lion, with its tormented fantasy, with its symbolism 
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pr«fouad» but ftt times so obscure th4t it seaos cot to 
ucdmUnd iUeU—this art. despite the coMeatnted 
spleodor of its vital power end iu vast sensuality, 
echalea the d^iutive sadoeas of the mas who cannot 
eometeadeclsioo. Everywhere the kour-glaas measures 
the flight of time, while the idyO smiles or the drama 
calls forth its tears, and often death traverses a peaceful 
landscape made charming hy a love story. In the 
"Uelaocbolia.” which to summarise his whole 
w'ork, one sees the genius of humanity borrte down by 
lassitude, with all its conquests about it, because, 
despite its great wings, it has learned nothing of the 
essentiols. Ijfc*> Faust, Albrecht DUrer has ranged 
through all the worlds, in pursuit of the iDuston which 
he baa never been able to seise. 


IT 

Without doubt, man suffers whatever he Is and in 
whatever ptfiod he lives. But it is only tbe faculty or 
the need for analysis that leads Him to look upon life 
from tbe angle of pessimism, no longer to sec any 
other direction in it than death, to doubt that his 
painful effort can serve the men who are to come, or, 
at least, to give them has aid joylessly and contrary to 
bis heart. Tbb philosophic discouragesteol, the more 
surprising when we contrast It with the courage sbown 
by tbe Germans in tbe worloDg of tbe material and in 
the OKamination of the world, is common to almost all 
their thinkera and almost all their artists. Hie misfor¬ 
tunes of thw century do not suffice to e:cphun It. Tbe 
countries of Germany, in the fifteenth cestcuy' and at 
tbe beginniog of tbe urteeotb, were as prosperous as 
Flanders or as Italy, and infinitely happier than Fraoce, 
wbiefa was tom to pkoes. ruined, and bled white by a 
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hundnd y«rt of w«-And yet li«e U hardly s 

Genntn engraving, almost no Gennan picture ot bu- 
relief, without the haunting presence of death. The 
houj*glaa8 is almost always there, or aoroe broken bones. 
And it is espedally io Germany that the "Dance of 
Death" <Teaka and ahivers among the leave of the old 
books of imafes or on the painted beams of the wooden 
bndgee which the torrents, paa^ through the old 
dti«, ahake upon their pfles, l>eath takes part la all 
the events of life. A smiling skeleton assists at an 
accouchement, he joins in the games of the httJe ones, 
he chants the nuptial march as he walks before the 
eoupU, he helps the miser to count bis gold, he urges 
on the bo»« of the plowman, he cuts the string by 
which the blind mac bolds the dog that leads him. be 
grasps the bow of the musKian, at the aawnting of the 
Empeiors be carries the cffown or the miter, he stares 
at his image in the mirror of the coquette, and to the 
woman in love he plays the final serenade, . . . Every¬ 
where he bestn witness to the woret of the disasters that 
can strike a race; he bears witness to mtehectuaJ 
despair. 

And bow. indeed, should the German find escourage- 
ment in the outer world, bow should be manage to 
iussibe in harmonious form the meeting of a universe 
and a mind bannooious in their organisations? 
The appearances of the air and of the earth leave 
floating inagd in the memory. Now we see mountains 
unexpectedly jagged, romantic d^rths with verdure and 
rocks, now pine woods toward whkh sloping meadows 
ascend, following each other and repeating each other 
with discouraging monotony. Always ilJ-defined pro¬ 
files of landscape, a green and red countryside, of a 
somber green and a somber red-~dead colors without 
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CT«JUpM«Dce, to wUcK th« mkt with it4 ocessive dull' 
oe&s l«nds oo spleodor. Nfttuj^ U robust, but moum/ul i 
varied, but locking In those masses which unite without 
effort; it has none of that luminous atmosphere whkh 
transforms everything which it envelope. The very 
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flowers that garnish from top to bottom the windows 
of the poorest homes seem dulled and without perfume- 
When the sky is doudleas. nothing atfraots or holds 
one in this picturesque uniformity and nothing leads 
the eye from one place to another ^ace. When the 
tattered mista drag along, now masking a forest of 
which only the phantom of a tree remains visible, now 
covering the whole river in which one gets glimpses of 
a fleeting light on the crest of a wave, or again concoaJ- 
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log an enormoiu layer of granite so that a culle seems 
huog in space» ooiv disarranging the pJanes* oov drown- 
log and dislocating the lioe^the eye perceives only 
what is fragmentary and ditfused in the life of nature. 
If one ^oT<^ir,fs ooe of those foggy landscapes, whose 
forms become only too precise when one looks at them 
from too nestr Sy, it takea posseasioQ of one’s being like 
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an ensemble of sounds rather than as ensemble of 
objects: a murmur breaks forth, fades aw^. and is 
reborn only to die; it is the torrents or the fountmns 
in their vibrant motioQ, it Is the ducks and the gee s e 
s&ufOing about, it Is the lowing of beasts, the crack of 
a whip, the cock crowing with a voice of iron, the hour 
falling from a bell, dead leaves swept along, the creak 
of a wbeel, the beating of a wing. . . . Hreae are no 
longer images which have been determined, but the 
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iodlstiact outlines of dK«mi, obscure enigmss wjilcb 
rse ia the brain, When it U no longer poaaible for the 
soul to choose tbe viable dementi of a harmony of 
form. iU need for consolation and for a refuge causes 
it to turn back upon itself and in itself to seek the scat¬ 
tered demeots of a harmony of senlijnent. And tbeoce- 
forward, without taking the precaution to subject tbe 
sentiment, which carries them away, to tbe control of 
the outer world, too ill-defined for them to seise, it is 
within themselves that nicn make thdr choice, and they 
tura to slngiog, I have seen young Germans sieging as 
they landed at Venice. They were singing Schumann, 
tuning thdr backs on tbs palaces which they had not 
yet looked at. Going down tbe Rhine, I have seen 
German girls sieging. They sang tbe song of Hdne at 
the moment when they were the Lordei. to 

which they did not give a glance. 

The primitive art of the Germanic peoples and of the 
Scandinavians, descending from tbe fjords and the 
forests of the North, was to remain and must remain 
the form of their moral activity. Muaic aJaoe escapes 
the dangers of analyak and gives the Qlusion of the 
absolute in its eirpressioa of tbe vaguest Ideas Is mathe¬ 
matical form. Tbe workmanlike and dreamy nature of 
the Germans is at ease in It. because it offers them at 
once the most precise of means and tbe most unprecise 
of ends. Exclusively symbolic, it expresses, throu^ a 
great soul, the aspiration in which a whole people 
mingles, and it does so with added power because it 
has nothing to define and because it makes u»e of an 
iomiense treasury of ffoatlng forms, of merging colors, 
and of the diffused sensations accumulated during cen¬ 
turies in the poetic instinct of this people, throughout 
the course of its uncoasdous and repeated contacts with 
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the world. From the Nibelun^en to Goethe, « dull 
tomat of intneote ima^ nine thiou^ the GenuaB 
mind, from century to c«Btur7. It wae in this torrent 
that DUrer bathed. He is a musician, thou^ unaware 
of it. Despite the fioiah of his pictures and of his 
es^ravisgs, despite his msisteoce on making each detail 
stand out, and despite bis prodigious technique, the 
ensemble doe* not appear as a distinct form, but as an 
evocatioD, as a auggestioo of the atmosphere of senti¬ 
ment. It is a moral seotimeot that dominates; every* 
thing contributes a little toward imposing it. It is 
impoasble for the Germao artist-workman to extract a 
visible general idea from the object which he studies. 
and the more precise he is the less he succeeds. The 
general idea exisb before the work and wanders 
confusedly. 

When Martin Luther decided upon music as a means 
of influence at the hour when DUrer was atlaioiDg 
the highest summit of his nature, be was therefore 
seising upon the language best fitted to reveal the 
uaknowc powers which the German people bad been 
accumuJetlog in itself, without thought of their exist¬ 
ence, ever since its industrious cities, from the Rhine 
to Saxony and from Fraocoiiia to the Baltic, had 
revealed their power. The dissolution, which was tak¬ 
ing place in Rome, horrified the cooacicnce of the 
Germans, ioeapable as they were of perceiving that in 
the heart of Italy itself, from Giotto to Angelico and 
from Masaccio to Michael Angelo, the artists were 
vokisg the protest of the spirit against the abjectness 
common to all the pow ers of society which no longer 
considered themselves in danger. The sensuous beauty 
of that prot^. which the Germans' lack of the plastic 
sense prevented them from understanding, concealed its 
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moral b&ul^ from them. And in Gtrmany tfa« Refor* 
m&tioB took on ft character of radical ontagaoirmtoirard 
the Renoiasftnce. 

BoRides, It bftd good reason. A people can make use 
only of the weapons offered it by its soil and by Its 
blood. In Italy the movement toward hope hod iotai« 
preted Itself through form and color. Here it ms to 
eirpreas itself through souads and words. The Refer* 
oifttioa. from John Boss to Luther, strives for the 
erpoosion of mart) is another language aod under 
another preteyt» but with the aaioe lyridam and the 
same forth os that of the great Itoliaes. Luther bad 
is him the seething life of the centuiy. He was one of 
those tumultuous beings ai whom» as io a soil vibrant 
with subterranean forcts, the burning lava of the blood 
sweeps everything along with it in a wave of joy, of 
eothusiasu. and of pride. wHh beer and the juice of 
meats, and possessing oo irresistible need to make the 
dame of the spirit burst from its prison. The violent 
mind of the Reoalasance was in him. And it was pre- 
dastlned that the Renauaance, the great research cor* 
rkd on with UAComproousiog passion by all the peoples 
of western Europe together, should lake oo, in the 
North, the form that he gave It. 

But let us be on our guard. If the crowds, swept 
along by his words, song while they followed him, it 
was because a deep instinct spoke lo them; it was that 
they entered, lo spirit, into a vaulted church which 
their ftfttiplastic getJus bod been usable to give them 
for three centuries and which thw musical genius 
erected sponlaneoxuly. They were obeying that vague 
and powerful hope which poaaeaaon of the multi¬ 
tudes when a strong man addresses himself to them to 
lead thmn forth to battle. Whereas the theologians 
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believed that they were up tbe comcsecee, they 

were liiting up needs—legiUiuate aod SMred—for Uber- 
BtloQ ft&d for happioeaa. llie drams, and oonacqiieotly 
tbe revelation of consdauce, baa for iu theatur the heart 
of the hero alone. The heroism of the crowds, if aroused 
by the words fallen from the Ups ol the heroes, reros- 



BARObowtea Baetw. Reta* (Bwlia Matnmu) 


nizea leas abstract ntotJvas, to which the heroes must 
give the highest expresuon. In the mass of the Germaa 
people, there was no question of returaiog to the teach* 
ings of the apostles, but of Freeing themselves from the 
powers in society which were threatening to crush its 
spirit. 

If, in appearance, Germany was prosperous, if the 
lower middle class of its artisans was slowly heupiog up 
the uncouth but innumerable products of Its workman* 
like industry, the country people were suffering. The 
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wu Bttdet the dominatioo of Boio*. And tutier 

h« had b«o misUkei. m lo the Toeaiiing 

tJ» crowd attached to bis acUvtty, on th* d^ 
having coasenUd to recogniae tie 
the cnUilai^rds of feudalism 
^ in bb st.u«le against Ae 
I«,da!ism, be bad been obliged to a«l 
nobiUty in emsbing the miserable ^ ^ 

render^ fanatical by bis words, fistful iw 
tbe peasants gave to the Reformation its real sigi^- 
cww^^e class was replacing another in the poaseaaion 
of the soil; it was to stifle tbe moi^ hfe of 
which for two centurie* bad been able to manj^^eal 
with almost complete freedom, thanks to the 
onism of btereels which set the two daa« 

the other. The triumph of ProtestanliSTn coinmded, 

through all G^many, with tbe abdication ol rts original 
thought. Nuremberg was Mtinguisica* 

T 

Leaving Holbein aside, Holb«n, who ^ twched 
al» by the ruin of tie German cities, smee it was 
because of bis misery that he was forced to leave Bas^ 

at the age of forty yeart and repair to lie c^ 

Henry VlO; the great German 

among olhcia, are of tie same tune as DOrer. His two 
pupils, even, are scijoely younger than be; Hana vw 
Lllmbach who. witi dry application. conUwes ^ 
work as best he can, and Altdorfer wbn forgets the 
arrows of lie century b the 

iag landscapes m wbicdi his somewhat weak diirttantism 

«aks b tie German forest tbeshaterof rts 

TOM himself at lie fire of the romantic twilights. 
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The Web a the Geimjtn noh, Uie om« 
for the la^ tinu. e dull reBectica 
red 4 od of green elmwt bl^ek* »d the «nv«« ol Bur^* 

mLit. vheiTia d^ng «hool of Augsburg, which, 

with Christoph Ainbergw. will heer Jo more thw 
«ho. idmost mtudlUe but pure, of the 
Hoibein. MalbUs Grtacwald. Je maaler 
huigs the horrible body of the Chnst upon lb ^ 
b^Se two arms which are almost toiw from tlwc 
J^els, lr«b the two feet with a nad, bruises the 
body, flays iU and swis it; Mathias GrUnc^d «, 
ever. a painter, and far superior aa a^nter » 
to Holl^. and ereu to Craoach. He know* how to 
five to his color the accent of the drama, how to agitotc, 
harrow, and terrify one. He is «Iragie as he is tr.i^; 
he is (Turl, ^isl^r. *" J slnng^ and borror. 

Colins, a mysterious sculptor of the eitd of the ctttury, 
seems to have spent almost hU hla life upon caring. .0 
the marble of the tomb of Maximilian, a kind of epic, 
romantic ood wariiVe; it is overieaded and .•xaggerated 
in iu movement, bat a powerful rhylhm preserve** .1 
from oonfuslowi it is a rhythm, we may note m pacing, 
that comes from the Flemish country. \Nilh Coho* 
Grlinewald is the great dramatist of this anarcli^ and 
meticulous school, one in Its spirit and yet made up 
pieces and of fragovenU. Only, be do« not transimt 
10 bis pupn, Baldiing Grien, whose nudes are elongated, 
rounded, and idealised in accordance with the eouiuel 
of the Italian pamlem destined to become tyranni^ 
be do^ not transmit Ihe secret of his painting, thick, 
vulgar, but penetrating wholly into matter and apace 
in a manner which nothing in Germany had given any 
premoniUon of. and which is to disappear completely 
with him. After Holb^n, Germany will close her eyes 
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ia «d« to Uston more altentivdy 

her ol tie murmvr of revolt which will bunt forth over 

the esrtJi like w uuendiag ceU to 

jUdf in »b» end r<Jiii»« «ll» •" ^ 

t^pb, OB tie dey wbeo Beetioveo wiU tear tbe 

tviBDiooiee from i>^ beert. 

K^. ia il tic rtruol* of ^0 empire end toe ^ 
thet tonied Germin tft, or ie .1 the de«e«e of e^. 

erf which Gei®« ert bed been toe supreme meoif^^ 

tion. that permitted tie struggle of the eop^ ^ 
popes? ^ not creaUve gemu* 
oo^t? Doubtless, fifty years earlier toe Gcriiiao 
princes could net have laid thdr b^dsuF^n tie n^ 
™cot of toe Itoformatioa. It is when toe mneHoi^ 
ia etoousUng Itself that toe extomal ^ 
once more, and toe political VIctocy of a f«'f» 
marks toe subsiding of toe disinter^ 
formulated it Utils by Ultle. AU toe German a^ of 
the beginniogof toe dale«to century jounce Luther 
and wUquently toe apogee and, at toe same f™- 
befinAlng of tie decline of toe affinnabons *hxb he 

brings, ance toe time of toe catoedrals, xrwal ideas 

dominated German plastics, which, because of 
trace to eboo« in ateroal nature, had never 
the balance of masses and of tbs ^bes^uea W 
wKito resolve tie moral problem, mth all lie otoe^ 
by esUUisbing in toe mind that feeling for plenitude 
and for continuity which we cefl barroony. One can 
ioiaglue Ifasaccb or Mkbad Angelo struggling uncea^ 
iatfly uainst tie eweases of his passionate nature m 
«5er to raise his chartcter to the level of his philosoitoic 
«rii; one cannot imagine Dlirec as living any other 
than a healthy life, without impomible dea*^, ao<t 
remaining always a good workman, a good son, brother, 
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busbaod, ffttber, aad citiseo. Hi£ lour EvuigcliiU 
trftte the aportleship of Luther; 4iu] tt is oot the first 
thne thst they present themselves ia Germany with so 
simple a finmiess, lo 1818, when Luther had scarcely 
V«^n lus struggle, Peter Msohef, the coppersmith, with 


Ham Holudi. FrsfBimt «f» fresco. 


bis leather aproD about has waist« had come forth from 
his for^e to l^ten to the tumult of the century. Rcuad 
about him second-rate sculptors were exhausting the 
formula for seotlmental mysttcism of the Rhenish 
School (of which the questionable '*Viigm of Nurem¬ 
berg "is the fashionable climax); Tnimasn Riemeu- 
schc«der, the nervems master of ^’Qnbu^» restive lo 
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kis 8bftdo« of 4Metkbm, seeking to catt? over the 
ken elefence of Horence inlo his of w««en with 

delicate bands, with be*Ty liesees, with astonished and 
candid faces, and pure bodies under tiw too complf 
oated robes. And at this moment. Pet« Visebet was 
demanding of his inflerible mowJity tie secret f dear 
planes and well-defined volumes, ^ctber nc cast 
armor in meUl and made his figures live within it— 
those warriors as slraigUt and sure as consaeoce, or 
whether he set up, round a tomb, his uncomproi^g 
apostles, one would say that in returning the 
theorists of lie Refonnslion to primitive Christiani^, 
the very system that condemned the Eenaiasanoe, he 
was uncoosdously bringing himself into agreement mlh 
the Eenaissaace in its summons tounen to hope, even 
if Donatello gave a different name to that hope than 

be did. . 

With DUrer, perhaps even before DUrer, ne is tbe 
sfurit most clearly conscious of the forces which were 
urging the Reformer to action. The majority of the 
other artists went to him iostinctively because they 
always indbe to the thing that brilliantly sets the 
powers of life above the powers of death. In bs 
violence and bis joy were focused all the dispersed 
efforts in the direction of the light which each one of 
the workers of Gennuiy was making in his obscure 
sphere. When Lucas Cranach tracW'the portrait of 
Melanchthon or that of Luther, with the respect and the 
emotion inspired by a thing that one understands but 
little and that one yet feels profoundlj^hen, at 
seventy-five years of age, he became the prisooer of the 
Empire at MUhlberg. he was certainly not e^prresiog 
the desire to see the triumph of those principles in the 
oaine of which organised ProtesUotism was later to 
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dnv« the from the tempios, destroy the poem 

of the senses, coodemn the slh/TDation of life, substitute 
the holioeea of a siogle book for the holiness of all books 
affirmed by the Reoaiasance^ and to complete, every¬ 
where Id Germany, the quenching of the fires of ioaur* 
rectioB of which DUrer asd Luther bad beee the greatest 
lights. It was with the joy of a child that he had loved 
the fighting and sensuous monk whose racy worda> 
resounding lyricism and laughter, enehanted him. His 
confused wood^ngnvings, blond, shining, and of a 
charming wamthi were a means of propaganda among 
the people. In there one sees the Passion bleeding 
amid a strange procession of men In slashed cassocks, 
in shoes with turned-up points, amid rich trappings, 
horses with braided manes and with enormous tufU of 
plumea—the whole unrolling itself in lioforeseen fashion. 
He translated into good German images the old poem 
of humanity which his friend translated into good 
German prose. He could have consented, lens than 
anyone else, in order to assure the domination of a class, 
under pretext of religion or of morality, to set down the 
simple idylls revealed to him by the landscape of 
springtime, delicate and flowery, which he saw in his 
Saxon countryside. And leas than anyone else because 
he had retained and was to retain until his death that 
freshness of seotunent in the German soul which IDtirer 
scarcely knew. German pessimism never gained any 
bold on bis heart because, b contrast with all the other 
masters of his race, he knew how to cboose, arid to 
choose Spontaneously, far less like a scientist than like 
an artist. That is not to aay that he was capable of 
rising to those powerful generaJiaatioos which arc 
expressed by bare and rhythmicsl compoaitions, through 
wUch the heroes of art inclose within the architecture 




Ha» B&isbw. Lutbsr’s {OtSaria Ceniici, Bom.) 


otill & priffiidv«: but tbis pnmitivc, ia Ms ua^j^nuous* 
n«as. Is th« fint colorist 4ftci GtUneir«l(i aad the most 
sensidve of all the Getmaa painters to the beauty of 
form. 
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He hti not. Certainly, the eense of the ndiciJous. It 
i* often the beet tncans of conleeamg one’s true nature. 
He paints nude women who have kept on their bets, 
very awkward women with thin legs, big ftat feet, and 
big knees. But their faces are of an extreme chartn. 
quite round, smiling, and a kit misebievous with tbeir 
lovely blond tresses. Almost always be surprises them 
in tlic first hour of their womanhood; they have a firm, 
little belly, a pure undulAtion of the bust and the bip, 
budding breasts, and altogether the appearance of a 
flower hesitating to open. Sis candid sensuality directs 
nis imagination into gardens all tremLllog with the 
flowers scattered about where mj'thologiorJ nudities, 
imperfect and delightful in form, assure us that the 
Reformer and his friends must not be made responsible 
for the unhealthy preoeeupations which obarecterise the 
activity of the Protestant sects deriving from Calvin 
and the English Puritans. Despite the fact that heavy 
Teutonic knights arc found in his pictures, the fresh* 
ness of the female figures is triumphant, and as every* 
thing is enveloped in blond space into which the ashen 
reds bring a transparent vapor, one has not the courage 
to reproach him with unskillfulness. This rustic reveals 
to us an exquisite soul which, in eighty yettt of active 
life, could Dot exhaust its innocence. 

71 

At first right, there Is no relationship between this 
awkward sensibility and the cver'increasiDg will which 
permitted the last of the German painters, dead at the 
age of forty*aix, to inclose, within the sustained undu* 
Islion of a line as sober as Latin inteUigenee, the con* 
plenty of the Oensan soul. Upon closer study, how¬ 
ever, the race is the same. HaDS Holbrin scnitinked 
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lh« dfuncg* of Ao9«lo> of da Vinci, and of 

RaphMJ; be rtudied tie fr«co«a of Venice, of Mantua, 
of Padua, and of Floreoce, pethape, where he was to 
^ after leaving Basel, so search of education from the 

Italian cnastcre to 
assist him iQ ex> 
traotin^ from the 
complex work of 
Crmi^h, of DUrcr. 
of GrUnewald, and 
of Martin Scboeo- 
^uer the elements 
of a dearer and more 
plastic defioldon of 
the effort of Ger¬ 
many. A. line im¬ 
possible to break 
connects the dear, 
^ntle. and wild poi> 
traits of Craoaeh. 
the linear and com¬ 
pact portraits of 
Dllrer, all the per- 
H*» BotAON. Pori rah. r*d chslk. truts of all the Ger* 

[WaOtft CWk) fnan a. from Alde- 

grever to Baldnog 
Grien, and from Bartolomlus Bniyn to Christoph Am* 
be^r. with the matchless Images of the master of Basel 
—a line, as evanescent as the light that plays over the 
surface of flesh aod u decisive as a bony projection, 
giving the sensation of the mass of a living face, of 
the mind, and the musdss, of the bone, and the blood, 
and of the soul that hovers concentrated over aU. 

He has already inherited from his father, the old ma^ 
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ter of AugtburSi that IIm* &wkviird io appurnDce, 
which »0 faithfully foUons the coAtour of the face. D«g- 
lectiog none of th« acekteoU—that lioe %sbtch. with A 
terrible cooaciefitiouaness, reatorea m the face the irreg- 
ulur hollows aad projections, giviii^it ita apedaJ accent, 
through the jnanucr in which the eye ia set in the socket, 
the chin and cbcckbooe are outlined, the noae is flat¬ 
tened or protruded, the forehead or temples bend or 
broaden. Tleltaliaos had eouaseJed him to insist a 
little more here, a little less there, in order to keep the 
face whriJy at the height of its cKprensron. Ihey bod 
ahowQ him the way to fill a frame, how to stop at tlw 
proper moment, how to ewuhlish a defined Tolume la 
space. They certainly did no more for bim than Aat. 

If he chooses, as they do, it is not to generalise: it is to 

individualise. lustead of attempting to ajti\ e through 
syntbe^ at a umvetsaJ truth, be attains through 
analysu a partculnr truth. The instttimeot isMch he 
receives from the Italians is employed the more to 
search within him and around him for the Gerirany 
which he is to define more accurately. When he leaves 
Basel for london, it is still as a German that be speaJs 
of the En^h. It is as 4 German that, in tbe gre^ 
severe portraile—less fliushed, perhaps, despite tbeir 
grandiose miouleness than his sketches In peivcil—he 
accumulates on tie walls, tie ttbles, and the shelve* 
of the furniture, a hundred objects as precise as the 
face, inlatands, terrestrial globes, manuscripts, squares, 
compasses, magnifying glasses, and parchments which, 
wKh their sted points, their copper edges, their lease*, 
and ther legible charactars, one atter uiother convince 
08 of the certitude as to the place where we are and the 
identity ol the being before whom we find ourselves. 

This great artist appears at first as a great scientist. 



1Lu(«Holb 0C. Ilia tad «fcildr«o. (^«d UitMa.) 
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One would tlut u » good German he lud mftdc it 
hia missioa to t^t. one after another, tlie trutha which 
the lull ana or the Flemings bad intuitively conquered. 
By dint of will power, by dint o( study, be came to 
undertUod why two or three associated colors, arousing 
Id us the sense of the original unity of thinga, sweeping 
through ue with an irresistible sentiment of fullness and 
pupfyingbsppinees, teach us more about the thmgs and 
about ourselves than a century of researches accumu¬ 
lated incoherently. Like the GermaQ thinkcre of the 
eighteenth century and tbc German ancotists of the 
nineteenth, it was through the patient decomposiUoa 
and the methodical rveoastrvetioo of all elements that 
he found the harmonies which other races sei» upon 
in 4 single stroke. 

But how his science devates hm, as soon as he 
grasjis it! Those hermonies, juxtaposed and no longer 
pen^tod by that visible atmosphere which reveals to 
the Venetians and to the |>ai&ters of the Low Countriea 
the universal movement of life, are like a pure mass of 
intangible reality sustained by everything vHhin our 
remembrance. His reds, hk oranges, and his blacks do 
not seem to be rubbed upon his somber greens, hut to 
be woven into the material itself, yielding a rich sub* 
stance as if ground in a mortar-^and everything con- 
tributtt to it: the dothiog, tbe metal and the glass of 
the implements and the jewels, the wood of the fur¬ 
niture. the skio of the hands and the faces, and the 
opaque whites of tbe eyes. A dull splendor, iriiich does 
not railiate, but which scorns, on the contrary, to unit 
into the center of the work, gives to all these things a 
cold profundity, a depth under which other depths are 
divined, like a pure water to the bottom of which we 
cannot see. In this sense, bk canvases surpass those 
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the priButiv«a of Bru^, whose red and black are 
liJce blood end ink changed ioto translucent atocas. • • • 
Tlie soul, space, and the living or the dead matter are 
oeaceotnled together until they attain, at the extreme 
point of molecular coodeosation, the density of the 
diainond. 

One understands bow this maii> so resolute In peoe- 
tratbg to the central core of things, should have been, 
among all the men of his time wbo made the attempt, 
the one who succeeded best in giving, through bla 
mtages, an eternal life to the most impartial spirit of 
his century; the man of almost complete wisdom, who, 
amid the furious tumult of appetites and consciences 
into which men were burled by the struggle between the 
reformers and the Church, retained entire freedom of 
judgment. As well as Erasmus, he bad certainly seen 
the fire lighted about the stake, the pincers opening is 
the depth of dungeons, the torch in the bands of the 
people, and the steel in the hands of the soldiers. But 
his impassive eye sought, in the brutal torrent of the 
passions let loose, the forms and movements capable of 
evpressing the paseion which led him to search for 
higher realities. Through his art we have seen the 
spc&is pass by, the pikes flying, and the horsen^cn. the 
executioners, and the laadikneeAle putting forth th^ 
strength: but the violence is studied without hatred ot 
sympathy—as a human phenomenon suited to enlighten 
him about men. The nervous el^ance of the forms in 
action and the roll of the muscles under the leather garb 
appear in sober tumult. It Is as if the steel of the sword 
were flowing In the arteries and were vibrating In the 
tendons, so as to compel life, even lo iw bloodiest 
quarrels, to follow the imperious mind of an artist who, 
when he seeks in wine the forgetfulness of his personal 
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cares, seruts trym^ to cut olt from himself everylhiii^ 
that u not tlie lm»ge wluch hU eye iraprbls upon 
hia mind. The cur\*cs iind volutes of llie German 
mastera, who, before hhn, twisted oven tUe limbs 
of human beings like vine branches, are ooneentrated 

and atyliaed in the 
vigorous frame of 
fruits. leaves, and 
naked children with 
which his M^ravings 
and his drawings 
are surrounded. 
Through the force 
of his will, be com* 
pelled order to con¬ 
tinue in the Oennon 
soul during his Ilfo' 
tioie. He imposed 
impartiftlily upon 
hU creative power. 
The faeea which 
he has left—those 
great Teutonic 
faces, at once bony 
and soft, under 
the shadow of 
the bats—are, in the realm of painting, certainly 
those s^ich have transmitted to tis most scrupu- 
loualy-^aod at the same tine the most soberly— 
the whole truths about the beings who passed bdore 
him. Never eye more pitiless—and consequently more 
enamored of that which survives the illusion of sight 
broxight about id us by our indulgence toward our- 
seives and toward oth ei s never eye more pitiless than 
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th« Qn« he fixe<] upon ua. Never the mind, rising up In 
the open ejee. the closed lips, the silent brows, end the 
jews—never b«s the mind been more doecly jneorpo* 
rated witli the compact bones which It sculplarea, and 
which sculpture It In a eoatlnual mtcrchange. Now 



Couua Capnue «t 1 a Guddu, ba«-r«ltef 
UmMUtm. InMiryek.) 


thit tosM of life now it docs not think; nothing 

of it hovers ouUide iUelf. nothing of It eso»pes nithin. 
Holbein never employs liis artist’s piety to tell anything 
about nature and about its highest expression—the head 
of a man or of a womsn~8ave that which tliey dictate 
to the voluptary indifference of his clear sight. Beau¬ 
tiful or ugly, all of these faces radiate a angular purity, 
which is the bdcscribable mark of his own dignity. He 
e^>eDds his whole tendemee on a leuuiuae brow under 
a transparent vdl» on the festures. sad and grave and 
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b«vy Mli bumanity, of * womao iHw boldj two 
<Juldr«o botvecn her knees 
AJthougb Gcrmeo sentimcoUlIsm is lovmWe m him. 
and doubtlas because of thaU Htdbein represents the 
highest eSort of German pUrtics. Very Germw m bs 
scrupulous precision, hi* power of analysis and recon* 
rtruction, be is the only one of fhe Germans who knew 
how to choose, the only one who almost never coofus^ 
what is beautiful with what is strange, what a e^ntial 
with what is exact, what is profound with what is com* 
plicated; the only one who sought to disengage from 
deUU and front aeddent, b a reality concrete ut it^f 
and outdde of all reallatioo, the secret logic of that 
reality. He is the only one who does not impose senti¬ 
ment upon fonn, but aceks through form an understand* 
JqI of aeatiment. An incredible power of will made him 
siowiy CBich up willi, and, at certm points surpass, 
who have only to open their hearts to find the 
swet of lie great plastic truths. It is natural that he 
should repTcscnl at once the end of German pabting 
and the eiceptioa which proves its habitual impotence 
to give to the viable world its architectural meanbg. 
1ft sfute of Urn and apart from him, German painti^ 
remams a great confused murmur, quiverbg with IndU- 
tbet life. It is the German muacians. with <des of 
exaltation and with the deep rapture of a universe on 
the point of self-discovery, who will one day seise upon 
the splendid weapon the paioters of their country had 
let fall. 
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